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IN  AMERICA— AND  IN 
EUROPE 


I  he  Statue  of  Liberty  in  her 
new  white  night  robe,  electrically 
produced,  reflects  the  liberty- 
loving  spirit  of  Americans.  Does 
she  throw  out  into  the  dark  places 
the  light,  of  human  kindness  and 
brotherly  sympathy  for  all  suffer¬ 
ing  and  over-burdened  peoples? 

“  1  was  reflecting,  as  we  saw 
the  light  stream  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  statue,”  said  President  Wilson, 
after  the  lighting  ceremony  at 
which  he  officiated,  “that  it  did 
not  proceed  from  Liberty,  but 
proceeded  from  the  light  we  were 
throwing,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  after  all  it  was  a  proper 
symbol  of  our  life.  .  .  .  The 

only  light  that  we  can  contribute 
to  the  world  is  the  light  that 
will  shine  out  of  our  life  as  a 
nation.  ...  I  wonder  if  we 
are  worthy  of  that  symbol;  1 
wonder  if  we  are  sufficiently 
stirred  by  the  history  of  it;  I 
wonder  if  we  remember  the 
sacrifices,  the  mutual  concessions, 
the  righteous  yielding  of  selfish 
right  that  is  signified  by  the  word 
and  the  conception  of  Liberty?  ” 

Study  the  pictures  on  this  page 
— the  destitute  family  in  Europe’s 
war  area,  and  the  stalwart  figure 
which  symbolizes  our  freedom,  our 
strength,  and,  perhaps,  our  big¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  soul. 


Photographs  Copyright,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  APPEAL 


ANOTHER  winter  closes  around  the  great  European  struggle,  and,  with  the 
cold,  there  comes  greater  need  among  soldiers  in  the  fighting  line  and  in 
the  hospitals,  and  still  more  among  the  women  and  children  in  ruined 
L  homes  or  in  exile. 

This  country,  at  peace,  blessed  with  prosperity,  can  hardly  imagine  the  needs, 
but  it  can  help  to  meet  them. 

Of  great  importance  among  the  agencies  which  have  expressed  our  sympathy 
with  suffering  humanity  among  the  belligerent  nations  has  been  the  American 
Red  Cross.  This  organization  of  our  countrymen  has  brought  relief  to  every 
nation  in  the  Great  War. 

Its  skilled  workers  have  cared  for  the  wounded  of  every  army,  have  gone  forth 
through  the  desolate  Siberian  plains  to  bring  help  to  thousands  of  prisoners,  have 
fought  disease  in  pestilence-ridden  Serbia,  and  have  brought  hope  to  countless  non- 
combatants,  women,  and  children. 

Wherever  these  Red  Cross  men  and  women  go,  they  are  carrying  the  message 
that  Americans  cannot  rest  without  seeking  to  relieve  such  suffering. 

Organized,  persistent  work,  like  that  conducted  by  our  American  Red  Cross,  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  money.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  money  has  come  to 
us  from  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  have  received  checks  in  five  figures 
and  pennies  wrapped  in  smudged  envelopes. 

What  we  have  done  with  the  money  is  told  in  a  statement  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

But  now  our  funds  are  well-nigh  exhausted.  We  find  ourselves  at  the  point  where 
activities  must  be  seriously  curtailed  and  we  must  turn  away  from  the  heart¬ 
breaking  appeals  brought  by  every  European  mail  unless  by  your  contribution  you 
help  us  to  continue. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world  will  allow 
its  national  relief  organization  to  keep  up  its  work  or  withdraw  from  a  field  where 
there  exists  the  greatest  need  ever  recorded  in  history. 

We  leave  the  decision  in  your  hands,  confident  of  its  outcome. 


President,  American  Red  Cross. 
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THE  DARING.  SEA.  SERVICE  OF  THE 
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BY 


T.  WALTER  WILLIAMS 


DO  THE  words  “United  States  Coast 
Guard  Service”  mean  anything  to 
you?  There  are  not  many  persons, 
even  along  the  seaboard,  who  know 
the  stories  of  sacrifices  and  daring  that  are 
back  of  that  name,  and  in  our  broad  and  busy 
interior  hardly  one  man  in  ten  can  tell  of  what 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  consists  or 
what  its  duties  are. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  hunting 
and  blowing  up  icebergs  and  wrecks  or  derelicts 
which  may  drift  into  the  paths  of  coastal  or 
ocean-going  vessels,  and  of  rescuing  passengers 
and  crews  of  distressed  vessels  at  sea.  Its 
police  duty  is  divided  into  three  important 
classes:  enforcing  observance  of  neutrality  in 
our  ports,  hunting  and  apprehending  smugglers, 
and  protecting  fur  seals. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  benefit 
of  the  ice  patrol  to  the  owners  and  officers  of 
vessels  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  The 
object  of  the  patrol  is  to  locate  the  icebergs 
and  field  ice  nearest  to  the  steamship  lanes  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them  as  they  move 
southward  in  order  to  send  out  radio  messages 
daily,  giving  the  whereabouts  of  the  ice  and  its 
proximity  to  the 
steamship  tracks. 

Since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  three  years 
ago,  there  have 
been  no  reports  of 
vessels  running  in¬ 
to  bergs  in  the 
night  or  during  a 
fog  off  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland, 
which  often  oc¬ 
curred  prior  to  the 
winter  of  1912-13. 

The  coast  of 
Newfoundland  is 
patrolled  from 
February  until 
June  each  year  to 
locate  the  icebergs 
which  come  down 
from  Labrador, 
and  to  report  the 


ice  movements,  by  wireless  telegraph,  to  the 
captains  of  the  Atlantic  liners.  This  ice 
patrol  was  started  after  the  loss  of  the  big 
White  Star  liner  Titanic,  with  many  persons 
aboard,  in  April,  1912,  through  striking  an 
iceberg  which  ripped  open  her  hull  fore  and 
aft.  Even  then,  although  the  sea  was  per¬ 
fectly  calm  when  the  great  liner  sank,  those 
who  did  get  away  in  the  life  boats  would 
almost  certainly  have  perished  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wireless  call  for  help  which  brought  a 
large  number  of  ships  to  the  rescue. 

The  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy  has 
been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  Coast  Guard 
afloat  and  ashore,  as  it  enables  them  to  locate 
a  disabled  vessel  and  proceed  direct  to  her 
assistance  without  having  to  waste  several 
days  in  searching  the  ocean  for  her.  Some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  vessel  at  sea, 
without  the  proper  latitude  and  longitude  of 
her  position,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  search 
for  the  disabled  Greek  steamship,  Thessaloniki, 
two  years  ago.  The  captain  sent  his  position 
by  wireless,  which  was  about  650  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  while  the  cutter 
Seneca  and  five  ocean  liners  were  going  to  her 

assistance  at  top 
speed,  she  drifted 
so  far  that  they 
failed  to  locate  her 
for  several  days. 

At  any  moment 
day  or  night,  in 
fair  weather  or 
hurricane,  the 
members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Ser¬ 
vice,  either  at  the 
land  stations  or  on 
the  cutters,  must 
be  ready  to  go  to 
answer  the  call  for 
assistance  from  a 
ship  in  distress. 
Instead  of  staying 
in  port  in  rough 
weather,  as  do  the 
wise  merchant¬ 
men,  these  sturdy 


A  MENACE  IN  AN  OCEAN  LANE 
This  water-logged,  abandoned  lumber  schooner  is  a  type  of 
derelict  commonly  found  and  salvaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Service 
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COAST  GUARD  CUTTER  ON  ICE  PATROL 


The  importance  to  navigation  of  the  hunt  for  icebergs  and  field  ice  cannot  be  over-stated.  The  cutters, 
after  locating  the  ice,  keep  in  touch  with  it  as  long  as  it  may  endanger  vessels  and  send  out  daily  radio 
messages  of  warning.  The  Seneca  is  shown  between  two  large  icebergs 


little  cutters  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  their 
:  crews  invariably  have  to  face  the  worst  storms 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  some  unfortunate 
ship  which  has  been  caught  at  sea.  And  the 
worse  the  storm,  the  more  certain  is  there  to 
be  a  crv  for  help. 

In  the  Navy  and  merchant  service,  officers 
and  men  can  win  rewards  and  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  press  for 
daring  deeds  performed  in  time  of  peril  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  However,  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  Coast  Guard  Service  are  not  allowed 
individually  to  accept  money  or  gifts  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  work  they  may  have  done  in 
rescuing  crews  and  saving  vessels  and  of  the  risks 
they  take.  In  the  Coast  Guard,  this  risk  is 
'looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  and 
rarely  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
How  many  people  have  heard,  for  instance,  of 
the  salving  of  the  Norwegian  ship,  Svaland, 
with  her  crew  of  twenty-four  men,  for  which 
deed  the  Norwegian  insurance  companies  have 
just  presented  the  captain  and  officers  of  the 
cutter  Seneca  with  a  silver  tea  service  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation?  In  addition,  a 
silver  water  cooler  was  presented  to  the  crew, 


and  both  gifts  will  be  kept  on  the  cutter  under 
glass  cases  for  the  encouragement  of  future 
crews  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Seneca  was  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
March  24,  taking  on  supplies  for  international 
ice  patrol  duty,  when  the  radio  operator  inter¬ 
cepted  a  call  for  assistance  and  the  cutter  im¬ 
mediately  put  to  sea.  After  a  two  days’  search 
in  stormy  weather,  she  found  the  Swedish 
steamship  Mnjik  standing  by  the  Svaland. 
The  vessel  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New 
York  in  ballast  in  February,  and  encountered 
a  series  of  gales  in  mid-Atlantic  which  carried 
away  her  canvas  and  upper  spars,  leaving  her 
helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

She  drifted  before  the  wind  until  the  morning 
of  March  22,  when  she  was  sighted  and  taken 
in  tow  by  the  Mujik.  The  weather  was  so 
stormy  that  the  towline  parted  twice. 

The  cutter  made  setferal  attempts  to  get  a 
line  on  board  the  Svaland  by  using  the  line¬ 
throwing  gun  and  by  the  use  of  floats,  but  wind 
and  sea  and  darkness  defeated  their  efforts. 
Meanwhile,  both  the  cutter  and  the  dismasted 
ship  drifted  before  the  gale,  and  as  the  cutter 
moved  along  more  slowly,  it  was  necessary 
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SUCH  A  MONSTER  ICEBERG  WRECKED  THE  “TITANIC” 


There  have  been  no  reports  of  vessels  striking  icebergs  since  the  ice  patrol  off  the  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  was  established  in  1912.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  proven  an  invaluable  aid  in  this  hazardous  work. 
Bergs  as  well  as  derelicts  are  blown  up  by  the  Coast  Guard 


for  her  to  steam  toward  the  wreck  at  intervals  to 
keep  her  lights  in  sight.  For  three  nights  and 
two  days  the  vessels  drifted  thus  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  The  Seneca  s  opportunity  came  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  29th,  after  they  had  drifted 
a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  when  wind  and 
sea,  having  moderated  somewhat,  she  managed 
to  get  a  hawser  on  board  the  wreck.  It  being 
doubtful  whether  the  Svaland  would  survive 
the  trip  to  port,  the  Seneca  now  sent  her  life¬ 
boat  alongside  and  took  off  nineteen  of  the 
crew,  leaving  six  men  on  board  to  handle  the 
wreck.  The  cutter  and  her  tow  reached 
Halifax  safely  on  April  1,  having  saved  the 
owners  of  the  Svaland  $115,000,  in  addition 
to  the  lives  of  the  crew. 

During  four  months  in  the  winter  of  1912, 
which  was  very  severe,  the  cutters  Gresham, 
Androscoggin,  and  Acushnet  saved  fifty  vessels 
along  the  New  England  coast.  The  salvage 
included  forty  lives  and  $1,500,000  in  property. 
In  the  last  ten  years  268  derelicts  were  des¬ 
troyed  or  removed,  which  is  an  average  of 
26.8  per  year.  All  along  the  coast  the  life¬ 
saving  stations  are  being  improved  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  apparatus  for  taking  care  of 
shipwrecked  mariners,  and  signals  to  warn 
vessels  when  they  come  too  close  in  shore. 


It  was  the  cutter  Seminole  which  went  to  the 
rescue  of  the  steamship  Berkshire  on  fire  in  a 
raging  gale  off  Cape  Lookout,  N.  C.,  in  October, 
1912.  As  the  cutter  came  alongside,  there 
was  a  terrific  explosion  which  hoisted  the  saloon 
deck  skyward  in  a  column  of  flame  and  sparks. 
Captain  Carden,  of  the  Seminole,  ordered  one 
division  of  his  men  to  board  the  burning  vessel 
and  form  a  line  by  means  of  which  the  twenty- 
three  passengers  were  safely  passed  on  to  the 
cutter.  The  powerful  fire  pumps  of  the  Semi¬ 
nole  were  put  to  work  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  water  had  been  pumped  out  of 
her  hold,  the  Berkshire  was  on  her  way  to  port 
under  her  own  steam.  The  crew  of  the  Semi¬ 
nole  had  worked  for  103  hours  and  saved 
property  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
total  loss  to  the  Berkshire’s  owners. 

Besides  always  being  ready  to  answer  the 
call  for  aid,  the  cutter  service  has  an  unending 
piece  of  work  in  calm  weather,  in  the  ice  patrol 
and  in  seeking  out  and  destroying  derelicts, 
those  half  submerged,  uncanny  hulks  which 
are  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  navigation. 
In  blowing  up  obstructions,  all  sorts  of  delays 
and  difficulties  have  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
The  handling  of  gun-cotton  mines  in  open 
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THE  LAST  BOAT  GETS  AWAY 


Under  perilous  conditions  the  Coast  Guard,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Life-Saving  Service,  attempts 
many  rescues  at  sea.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  1,216  persons  were  saved  and  assistance  was 
given  15,742  persons  on  vessels  in  distress.  Property  worth  §10,638,555  was  salvaged 


aoats,  often-times  in  freezing  weather  and 
•ough  water,  and  attaching  them  to  projecting 
spars,  are  operations  which  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  care.  The  danger 
pf  premature  explosion  is  ever  present  and 
uust  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

During  the  past  year  thirty  derelicts  have 
been  removed  from  the  ocean  lanes  or  destroyed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  cutters  along  the  seaboard 
>f  the  United  States.  Directly  a  derelict  is 
reported  by  radio,  the  Coast  Guard  is  notified, 
ind  a  cutter  is  sent  off  at  once  to  find  it. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service  is 
he  result  of  more  than  a  hundred  years’  growth 
inder  the  changing  conditions  brought  on  by 
he  increase  of  commerce,  the  invention  of  the 
teamship,  wireless,  etc.  And  the  result  is 
hat  the  Coast  Guard  resembles  a  little  Kip- 
ing’s  “Soldier  and  Sailor  Too.” 

For  the  Coast  Guard  works  on  the  sea  in 
ollaboration  with  the  Navy  and  on  the  coast 
vith  the  Coast  Defence  and  is  under  the  control 
•f  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Act  of  Congress  on  January  28,  1915, 
Ind  was  formed  by  combining  the  old  Revenue 
futter  Service  with  the  Government  Life- 
•aving  Service.  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
/as  organized  by  Act  of  Congress  on  August 


4,  1790,  and  placed  under  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  because,  at  that  time,  the  Navy  was  not 
represented  directly  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Revenue  cutters  were  armed  to  look  after 
the  coast  defence,  but  their  principal  duty  con¬ 
sisted  in  running  down  and  capturing  smuggling 
craft.  In  the  days  when  sails  were  the  only 
motive  power  at  sea,  smuggling  was  so  profit¬ 
able  that  fast  craft  were  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  revenue  officers, 
and  this  continued  until  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War.  To  compete  with  the  smugglers  in 
racing  along  the  coast,  the  Government  had  to 
build  fleet  cutters,  staunch  enough  to  go  to 
sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  carry  their 
spread  of  canvas  to  the  last  minute  possible. 
They  were  manned  by  crews  varying  from 
100  to  125  officers  and  men,  and  were  armed 
with  ten  to  twelve  guns.  In  addition  every 
seaman  had  a  musket  and  a  cutlass  in  case  of 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  crews  of  the 
smuggling  and  semi-piratical  craft. 

The  men  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
were  paid  higher  wages  than  the  crews 
of  the  merchant  service,  and  were  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  their  courage  and  knowledge 
of  seamanship  and  navigation.  When  the 
regular  army  was  organized,  a  number  of 
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officers  of  the  Cutter 
Service  obtained  com¬ 
missions  and  distin¬ 
guished  themselves 
later  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Among 
those  who  became  fa¬ 
mous  were  Decatur  and 
the  elder  Porter. 

The  Coast  Guard 
Service  was  established 
by  Congress  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  under  the 
Treasury  Department, 
but  there  is  a  desire  in 
certain  quarters  to 
bring  it  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Navy 
Department.  This 
proposed  change  is 
favored  by  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  service 
for  practical  reasons, 
because  they  regard 
themselves  as  a  sea 
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AN  UGLY  SNAG  AT  SEA 


force  which  would 
prove  valuable  to  the 
Government  in  time  of 
great  emergency. 

In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  the  highest 
type  of  navigator  and 
seaman  can  be  found, 
because  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  demand 
those  qualifications. 
The  officers  and  men 
must  not  only  be  able 
to  run  out  ropes  to  dis¬ 
abled  vessels  in  stormy 
weather,  rescue  their 
crews  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  but  they 
must  be  able  to  repair 
their  gear  on  short  no¬ 
tice  where  no  shore  aid 
can  be  obtained.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  knowledge 
of  knotting,  splicing, 
These  uncanny  obstacles  are  frequently  destroyed  ancJ  old-time  seacraft, 
with  gun-cotton  mines 


READY  WITH  BANKED  FIRES  FOR  AN  “S.  O.  S”  CALL 
The  Ossipee  in  this  picture  is  a  representative  of  the  swift  Coast  Guard  cutters.  There  are  twenty-three 
cruising  cutters,  twenty-four  harbor  cutters,  279  harbor  stations,  and  4,000  officers  and  men  in  the  service. 
The  Coast  Guard  Service  has  existed  more  than  100  years 


SERVICE  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 


the  crew  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  must 
be  familiar  with  the 
latest  devices  in  elec¬ 
tricity  and  engineering. 

In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30, 
1916,  the  lives  of  1 ,2 16 
persons  were  saved  by 
the  Coast  Guard  cut¬ 
lers  and  Life-Saving 
(stations,  and  assistance 
jwas  given  to  15,742 
persons  on  board  ves¬ 
sels  in  distress.  The 
total  value  of  property 
>aved  from  immediate 
danger  was  $10,638,- 
555.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Coast 
Guard  tor  the  year  was 
p.215.71 1-34-  The 
equipment  of  the  Coast 
juard included  twenty- 
hree  cruising  cutters. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

A  LONELY  DERELICT  AWASH 
Thirty  of  these  abandoned  vessels  were  removed  or 
sunk  last  year  by  the  Coast  Guard 
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twenty-four  harbor  cut¬ 
ters,  and  279  harbor 
stations,  which  are 
manned  by  about  4,000 
officers  and  men. 

Enough  credit  has 
never  been  given  to 
these  men  who  stand 
ready  in  every  kind  of 
weather  to  cope  with 
any  emergency  that 
may  arise  upon  the  sea. 
Not  only  the  thanks  of 
the  American  people 
but  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  world  are  due  to 
the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Service,  for  both 
their  daring  work  in 
the  rescues  of  lives 
and  property,  which 
can  be  counted,  and 
for  the  untold  number 
of  disasters  actually 
prevented. 
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THE  SERVICE  DEMANDS  RUGGED,  ABLE  SEAMEN 
I  Officers  and  men  must  not  only  be  able  to  run  out  ropes  to  disabled  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  rescue 
passengers  and  crews  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  but  must  know  both  old-time  seacraft — knotting,  splicing 
tc-  ar,d  me  latest  devices  in  electricity  and  engineering 


INSPECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  UNITS 
There  is  a  different  Red  Cross  lesson  to  be  learned  from  each  European  belligerent,  and  it  would  be 
calamitous  to  our  fighting  forces  to  await  the  hour  of  war  to  profit  by  them.  Our  experts  know  these  lessons. 
Will  the  people  aid  them  to  meet  the  problems? 


THE  RED  CROSS 


NOT  long  ago,  in  Washington,  1  lunched 
with  a  United  States  Army  officer 
who  had  recently  returned  from  four 
years  of  duty  in  one  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  countries  and  with  a  doctor  who  had 
just  returned  from  hospital  work  in  France. 
Naturally  the  subject  of  the  conversation  was 
the  war;  the  United  States  and  the  war  came 
in  for  its  share  of  the  discussion  and  I  gained  a 
new  point  of  view. 

“On  the  first  day  of  August,  1914,”  said  the 
Army  officer,  “every  one  in  Europe  suddenly 
found  themselves  confronted  with  a  new  plane 
of  life.  Overnight  Europe  stepped  onto  this 
new  plane,  readjusted  itself,  and  has  ever  since 
been  leading  a  totally  unknown,  unforeseen, 
and  what  had  been  heretofore  considered  a 
totally  impossible  existence.  Those  who  did 
not  see  the  new  plane  were  quickly  swallowed 
up  and  lost.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  the 
people  in  this  country  ever  since  I  first  went 
abroad,”  I  said,  “but  they  won’t  see;  they 
are  entirely  indifferent  to  it;  and  nothing  short 
of  a  war  will  wake  them  up.  I’m  disgusted!” 

“You  are  wrong,”  replied  the  Army  officer. 
“The  people  on  this  side  realize  it  dimly  and 


are  realizing  it  more  and  more,  but  you  are 
dissatisfied  because  the  human  mind  is  incap¬ 
able  of  really  conceiving  the  situation  in  Europe 
without  having  actually  been  in  it — seen  it, 
heard  it.  You  cannot  explain  to  a  man  the 
fourth  dimension,  and  you  can’t  explain  to  a 
man  the  mental,  physical,  and  actual  conditions 
in  Europe  to-day.  Not  a  single  man  in  this 
country  who  does  not  go  to  Europe  during  this 
war  will  ever  really  know  and  feel  the  new 
plane.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  are  not 
learning — the  United  States  is  learning,  and 
learning  fast.  This  war  has,  of  course,  been 
the  greatest  school  for  my  profession,  and  the 
United  States  Army  is  not  oblivious  to  its 
teaching.  It  goes  further  than  mere  tactics 
and  strategy;  we  have  seen  the  lesson  of  in¬ 
dustrial  preparedness;  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  cooperation  between  civilians  and  the 
Army  in  every  branch.  The  manufacturers,  too, 
have  found  it  a  great  school  to  go  to.” 

And  what  he  said  is  true.  Most  of  the 
people  in  this  country  never  thought  of  it  in 
that  light.  We  don’t  understand  or  compre¬ 
hend  Europe,  the  war,  or  the  situation,  but  wej 
are  learning  its  lessons  in  every  branch  of 
business  and  science.  In  finance,  and  inter- 


ON  THE  TEXAS  BORDER,  NEAR  BROWNSVILLE 
France  and  Germany  teach  us  the  great  value  of  war-relief  preparedness.  Every  capable  surgeon 
and  nurse  should  be  eager  to  participate  in  a  movement  to  mobilize  under  the  Red  Cross  the  war-relief  strength 
of  the  nation,  and  medical  stores  should  be  provided  at  numerous  convenient  points 
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national  trade,  and  chemistry,  and  business, 
j  he  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  in  everything! 
|Vhat  we  are  doing  for  Europe — that’s  been 
I  he  great  cry  here  in  America;  let’s  see  what 
Europe  is  doing  for  us. 

“Don’t  forget  the  medical  profession,” 
laid  the  Doctor.  “Of  all  the  lessons  that  we 
lave  learned  in  this  war,  the  United  States  has 
Ihown  a  more  national  and  ready  grounding 
n  relief  work  than  in  any  other,  but  that 
loesn’t  mean  we  cannot  learn — and  it  is  really 
athetic  how  self-satisfied  our  relief  societies 
re  with  their  charities  and  organizations. 

I  hey  are  fine  as  local  individual  organizations, 
ut  have  we  learned  the  lesson  of  prepared- 
ess — that  of  base  hospitals  and  supplies  and 
lhat  France  and  Germany  teach;  have  we 
earned  the  lesson  that  England  teaches  with 
er  marvelous  transportation  system  and 
Sanitation;  have  we  learned  the  lesson  that 
iussia  teaches,  that  Serbia  teaches — an  awful 
tsson  of  unpreparedness!  Let  the  United 
(tatcs — while  its  Army  is  learning  from  Europe, 
nd  its  Navy  and  its  financiers  and  its  manu- 
icturers  and  its  chemists  and  its  international 
ankers  and  traders — also  take  a  course  in 
ted  Cross  preparedness  from  every  one  of  the 


By  FRANCIS  COPELAND 

belligerent  nations  in  Europe;  for  there  is  a 
lesson — a  different  lesson — to  be  taught  by 
each  country,  and  each  one  reiterates,  while  it 
teaches  the  remedies,  the  one  great  lesson  that 
the  American  relief  is  not  prepared  even  to 
begin  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  such  a  cataclysm 
as  there  is  to-day  in  Europe,  if  it  should  come 
to  America.” 

“Haven’t  we  profited  by  the  lesson?”  I 
asked. 

“Go  and  ask  General  Wood,”  was  his  retort. 

So  I  went  and  asked  General  Wood,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  know. 

The  answer  that  1  received  from  General 
Wood  and  from  the  others  was,  “Yes;  the 
Red  Cross  and  relief  officials  have  profited,  and 
the  Army  has  profited  by  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  European  nations  in  the  war,  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  not  only 
not  profited  by  them  but  have  not  yet  realized 
there  are  any  lessons  to  profit  by.” 

Our  admiration  has  been  aroused  by  the 
organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in  certain 
countries;  our  criticism  has  been  freely  given 
over  the  failure  of  sanitation  and  handling  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  others;  and  our  sym¬ 
pathy  has  been  shown  in  a  measure  in  the 
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“WE  NEED  RED  CROSS  PLATTSBURGS” 

So  says  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  who  is  a 
Red  Cross  enthusiast.  The  present  organization 
he  considers  but  a  nucleus 

way  in  which  we  have  aided  the  sufferers 
in  Europe;  but  it  has  not  crossed  the  mind  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a 
lesson  for  us  to  learn  from  every  different 
situation  that  has  existed  in  Europe  from 
August  i,  1914,  up  to  to-day. 

I  asked  to  have  it  put  more  definitely. 


“We  should  have  trained  units,”  they  said, 
“in  every  section  of  the  country;  we  should 
have  Red  Cross  Plattsburgs — or  better  yet, 
have  Red  Cross  mobilizations  at  Plattsburg. 
It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
history  that  untrained  soldiers  are  a  failure; 
untrained  medical  and  relief  units  are  as  great 
a  failure.  We  have  learned  from  Europe  the 
need  for  medical  supplies  and  the  exact  kind  of 
supplies,  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  supply 
adequately  the  needs  of  our  army  on  the  border 
should  they  get  into  actual  fighting.  We 
ought  to  require  every  medical  supply  house 
to  keep  on  hand  all  the  time  a  certain  amount 
of  the  drugs  and  materials  needed  and  the 
Government  should  pay  them  interest  on  the 
large  investments.  Meanwhile,  as  peace  de¬ 
mands  arose,  the  house  should  take  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  and  replenish  at  the  top — 
always  keeping  the  required  amount  on  hand. 

“The  Red  Cross  is  the  second  line  of  relief 
in  war  even  as  the  militia  is  in  the  fighting 
force.  The  Red  Cross  is  not  handicapped  in 
its  operations  bv  having  to  wait  for  Congress 
to  convene  to  get  things  done,  but  it  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  building 
up  of  the  organization  for  cooperation  with 
our  army. 

“  Really  to  get  anything  done  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  create  a  demand  for  it  from  the 
people.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  organize 
base-hospitals,  Red  Cross  units,  medical  supply 
bases,  ambulance  sections,  civilian  relief  cen- 
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AMERICAN  LIGHT  MOTOR  AMBULANCES 


The  removal  of  the  wounded  in  a  big  war  from  the  danger  zone  to  field  and  base  hospitals  is  a  large  task 
alone  and  one  calling  for  a  strong  and  efficient  organization.  The  people  should  unite  in  strengthening  in 
every  way  their  official  war-relief  association 
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tres,  in  fact  every  conceivable  relief  the  Red 
Cross  can  supply,  has  been  studied  by  our  ex¬ 
perts  in  Europe,  but  the  Americans  have  not 
demanded  that  they  be  put  in  operation  yet 
and  it  is  hard  to  show  them  the  truth.” 

The  Naval  Consulting  Board  has  made  a 
census  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  has  laid  out  a  plan  whereby  each 
plant  in  time  of  national  emergency  can  quickly 
turn  all  its  energies  toward  the  support  of  the 

■  country.  A  similar  organization  should  be 
1  effected  with  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  not  enough 

■  that  a  few  base  hospitals  have  been  organized, 
that  a  few  concentration  points  for  materia! 

i  are  equipped.  Heretofore,  the  Red  Cross, 
I  when  a  disaster  has  occurred,  has  had  to  make 
an  appeal  for  funds  and  then  wait  until  the 
funds  were  collected  before  going  ahead  with 
the  relief  work.  In  other  words,  the  American 
people  have  never  backed  up  the  Red  Cross 
until  a  calamity  has  happened  and  it  has 
been  almost  insurmountably  handicapped. 

Despite  this,  it  has  gone  ahead,  learned  its 
'duties,  perfected  what  organization  the  people 
were  willing  to  pay  for,  laid  out  well  conceived 
plans  for  the  time  of  popular  awakening  and 
exerted  all  their  influence  and  efforts  toward 
the  relief-education  of  America. 

Now  has  come  the  Great  War  with  its  lessons 
of  preparedness,  prevention,  and  organization, 

1  all  of  which  the  Red  Cross  officials  have  studied 
carefully.  But  as  yet  the  American  people  have 
not  grasped  the  importance  of  the  examples. 

The  great  school  of  Europe  teaches  us  that 
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LABORATORY  OF  FIELD  HOSPITAL 
Our  Medical  Service  has  only  7.3  doctors  per 
1,000  enlisted  men.  These  are  not  enough  to  care 
for  the  soldiers  in  peace. 

every  doctor  and  nurse  who  is  able  and  capable 
should  organize  and  prepare;  that  every  city  and 
community  should  be  ready  to  take  care  of  its 
share  of  a  national  burden;  that  voluntary  uni¬ 
versal  service  and  coordination  of  the  relief 
agencies  of  the  United  States  under  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  vital  necessity. 


When  a  disaster  comes  it  is  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to  appeal  for  funds  and  then  wait  for  the  funds 
to  enable  it  to  give  a  full  measure  of  relief.  Popular  support  is  too  often  withheld  until  so  late  that  when  it 
is  eventually  given  much  preventable  suffering  has  been  borne 
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WHY  AWAIT  A  CALAMITY  TO  AID  THE  RED  CROSS 
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Top  photo  by  Pach;  bottom  by  Brown  Bros. 

A  BRITISH  AMBULANCE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


Every  conceivable  kind  of  conveyance  has  been  used  by  the  European  Red  Cross  organizations,  from 
ox-carts  to  powerful  auto-trucks,  and  some  wounded  men  prefer  the  old  ambulances  to  the  new,  except  where 
speed  is  essential  to  save  life.  In  certain  sections  of  the  war  zones  it  is  impossible  to  use  motor  ambulances 
such  as  are  shown  in  the  upper  picture  of  a  German  ambulance  train  in  France 
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THE  TURKISH  RED  CRESCENT  IN  THE  SYRIAN  DESERT 


Crannies?  of 
Cross 
out  the 
Zone 


The  Turks  have  constantly  cooperated  with  the  Constantinople  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  at  one  time  several  hospitals  were  being  operated  by  the  Chapter  in  the  Sublime  Porte.  Above  is  the 
entrance  to  a  Red  Crescent  building  in  Cairo.  There  are  Mohammedans  among  the  Allies,  too,  and  every¬ 
where  their  symbol  of  mercy  is  the  Red  Crescent 
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AN  IMPROVISED  ITALIAN  ADVANCE  HOSPITAL 


Often  a  chance  farm  house,  mill,  or  villa  proves  available  as  a  field  hospital  so  that  the  hasty  first-aid 
dressing  given  a  wounded  man  in  the  front  trenches  may  be  improved  upon.  This  second  treatment,  on  the 
way  to  the  big  base  hospitals  far  in  the  rear,  saves  many  fives 
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x-  urn 


NEAR  the  sea  and  the  battle  line 

nurcpc  mncl-Sh  te"t  hosP>ta!  near  a  bluff  showing  to  what  lengths  of  enterprise  the  Red  Cross  surgeons  and 

Tiedicil  nprJnnM  t’TV"  °rder  l°  'en1er  lm mediate  and  effectual  aid  to  the  suffering.  Reports  from  the 
fnedical  personnel  tell  of  operations  under  bombardments  and  similarly  disconcerting  conditions 
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JAPAN’S  POWERFUL  RED  CROSS 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  patriotism  in  Japan  to  join  the  Red  Cross.  The  endowment  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  is  about  thirteen  times  greater  than  the  endowment  of  our  Red  Cross;  and  a  large  endowment  is 
the  foundation  of  strength  and  preparedness.  The  greatest  test  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  came  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  It  cared  for  the  wounded  of  both  sides 
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A  BULGARIAN  RED  CROSS  DETACHMENT 

Before  the  Great  War  came  Queen  Eleanore  of  Bulgaria  asked  the  American  Red  Cross  to  help  her  es¬ 
tablish  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  Sofia.  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  of  Chicago,  representing  our  Red  Cross, 
has  been  assisting  the  Queen  in  this  work  for  eighteen  months,  and  also  aiding  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
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HOW  A  CANADIAN  CHURCH  NOW  SERVES 
In  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church,  Toronto,  a  band  of  women  has  been  laboring  continuously  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  making  bandages  and  gauze  pads  for  the  military  hospitals  in  Europe 
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SENEGALESE  TROOPS  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT 
Red  Crescent  trains  in  this  quarter  have  been  kept  busy  transporting  wounded  colonial  troops  of  the 

Allies  brought  back  from  the  fighting  zone 
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THE  PALAIS  D’HIYER,  PAU,  FRANCE,  TURNED  INTO  A  HOSPITAL 
The  French  Red  Cross,  which  is  divided  into  three  cooperating  branches,  and  the  Military  and  Civilian 
authorities  have  been  unsparing  in  providing  locations  for  hospitals 
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A  GERMAN  AMBULANCE  CENTRE,  NEAR  VIGNEULLES,  FRANCE 
Some  of  these  shelters  are  temporary  and  portable.  In  such  places  the  wounded  receive  careful  treatment 
and  are  classified  for  distribution  in  permanent  hospitals 
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A  CONCERT  HALL  NOW  A  HOSPITAL 

But  it  has  not  lost  its  concert-hall  value,  for  the  German  convalescents  enjoy  occasional  piano  recitals 
and  other  musical  entertainments.  Every  kind  of  shelter,  and  sometimes  a  shelter  that  was  not  a  shelter — 
a  roofless  church — has  been  used  for  the  wounded 
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A  BARGE-HOSPITAL  ON  A  FRENCH  CANAL 

Barges,  completely  equipped  as  hospitals,  have  been  used  with  great  success  in  many  parts  of  the  European  War 
Zone,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Seine.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  as  restful  and  diverting 
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SCOTLAND  RALLIES  TO  THE  RED  CROSS 

The  administration  building  of  a  new  hospital  at  Glasgow.  The  north  of  Great  Britain  has  become  a 
great  “mending”  place  for  the  disabled  British  soldiers,  and  a  novel  variety  of  buildings,  from  the  rugged, 
ivy-covered  castles  of  ancient  chiefs,  to  modem,  specially  constructed  shelters,  are  in  use 
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MERCIFUL  "DOGS  OF  WAR” 

A  detachment  of  the  German  Red  Cross.  At  an  early  day  the  story  of  these  dogs  will  appear  in  this  mag¬ 
azine.  They  are  used  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  now,  and  show  an  almost  uncanny  intelligence 
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GIFTS  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  DOWAGER  EMPRESS 
A  Russian  priest  blessing  ambulances  given  by  Empress  Dowager  Marie  Feodorovna  who  is  the  Grand 
Protectress  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross.  International  prizes  have  been  given  by  her  for  inventions  for 
moving  and  caring  for  wounded 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  LETTER 
ON  EUROPE’S  DISTRESS 

RESIDENT  WILSON  has  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  At  this  time  of  great  horror 
and  calamity  which  involves  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  world,  he  asks  that  from 
out  of  our  peace  and  prosperity  we  give  what 
we  can  toward  alleviating  the  suffering,  hard¬ 
ships,  and  terrors  of  those  less  fortunate. 

In  some  desolate  camp  your  contribution 
may  protect  some  prisoner  from  the  cold  and 
suffering  of  winter;  on  some  small  /Egean  Is¬ 
land  it  may  save  from  cholera  or  typhus  some 
exile  who  gazes  longingly  across  the  sea  to¬ 
ward  his  mountain  home;  in  some  hospital  it 
may  bring  a  chance  of  life  to  some  badly  wounded 
soldier;  to  some  family  starving  in  a  war- 
stricken  land  it  may  bring  food  and  shelter; 
in  some  trench  along  the  battle  line  it  may 
bring  a  bit  of  cheer  to  some  minute  human 
cog  in  the  huge  mechanism  of  war. 

And,  above  all,  it  is  really  worth  while  for 
what  it  will  bring  to  yourself — the  warm  glow 
of  satisfaction  that  one  feels  when  he  has 
released  the  springs  of  human  fellowship  and 
good-will  within  himself. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
IN  WAR-RELIEF  WORK 

HERE  is  a  point  in  President  Wilson’s 
appeal  for  the  European  war-sufferers 
and  in  the  official  statement  of  relief 
activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  published 
in  this  Magazine,  which  should  impress  every¬ 
one.  That  point  is  that  no  deductions  from 
donations  in  the  past  have  been  made  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  Red  Cross  national 
headquarters — and  that,  too,  in  a  tremendous 
work  involving  the  handling  of  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  and  covering  an 
interesting  variety  of  humanitarian  under¬ 
takings  in  territories  ranging  from  the  British 
Isles  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  from  Siberia  to 
Egypt  From  now  on,  owing  to  the  heavy 
drain  on  Red  Cross  resources  during  the  last 
two  years,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  per 
cent,  will  be  deducted  from  relief  contributions 
to  meet  unusual  administrative  expenses 
caused  by  the  European  War.  This  means 
only  five  cents  out  of  every  dollar — that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  really  affords  relief- 


How  many  contributors  to  funds  for  various 
relief  purposes  think  of  administrative  expenses 
at  the  time  of  their  giving?  It  is  not  realized 
as  widely  as  it  should  be  that  it  is  the  desire 
at  least  of  the  Red  Cross — the  partially 
endowed,  official  relief  association  of  the 
United  States  Government,  headed  by  the 
President — to  devote  every  penny  contributed 
for  a  particular  beneficent  work  to  that  work, 
unless  unusual  obstacles  prevent.  And  if  its 
endowment  were  larger  it  could  do  this.  An¬ 
other  important  fact  to  be  considered  is  that 
all  Red  Cross  accounts  arc  audited  by  the  War 
Department,  and  an  annual  report  is  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Congress. 
This  report  is  required  by  law. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  detailed  Red  Cross 
report,  which  covers  the  first  twenty-five  months 
of  the  war,  may  be  read  big  and  little  stories  of 
achievements  in  the  alleviation  of  war-made 
misery  which  should  make  the  blood  of  Amer¬ 
icans  tingle  with  pride  and  bring  them  to  a 
heartier  and  more  generous  support  of  their 
own  Red  Cross  organization. 

The  Red  Cross  does  not  appeal  for  one  side 
but  for  all  the  sufferers  amongst  belligerents 
and  non-combatants.  “It  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide,”  says  the  President,  making  the  request 
pointedly  personal,  “whether  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  nation  in  the  world  will  allow  the  na¬ 
tional  relief  organization  to  keep  up  its  work  or 
withdraw  from  a  field  where  there  exists  the 
greatest  need  ever  recorded  in  history.” 


RED  CROSS  FUNDS 
IMPARTIALLY  USED 

ONE  of  the  largest  private  contributors 
to  the  various  reliefs  in  Europe  re¬ 
cently  sought  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  seems 
that  in  certain  pro-Ally  quarters,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  promulgated  that  the  Red 
Cross,  in  its  relief  work,  favors  the  Central 
Powers;  and  that,  in  certain  pro-German 
quarters,  the  reverse  impression  has  got  abroad. 

Whether  these  impressions  have  been  spread 
maliciously  or  not — it  has  unquestionably 
had  an  effect  upon  certain  people  who  have 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization  to  send  relief  funds  abroad.  And 
the  real  shame  is  that  such  an  idea  on 
either  side  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 
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Such  people  who  believe  or  repeat  these 
stories  are  doing  their  own  country  more 
harm  than  they  are  doing  to  either  side  in 
Europe  by  causing  people  to  withhold  their 
aid  from  some  sufferers  in  a  foreign  land;  for 
they  are  undermining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  official  relief  organization  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Don’t  you  see  how  foolish  such  an  idea  is? 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  organized  first  to 
be  the  clearing  house  of  relief  supplies  and 
wounded  for  our  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country  in  time  of  disaster. 
The  aid  given  to  Europe  comes  after  both 
the  above  considerations.  It  so  happens  that 
we  are  not  at  war,  that  we  have  had  no  great 
disaster  calling  upon  all  our  resources  and  the 
country  is  so  prosperous  that  we  are  giving 
gladly  to  the  war  sufferers  abroad. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  misuse  of  their 
office  if  they  should  jeopardize  the  success  of 
organizing  the  relief  preparedness  of  this 
country  by  the  unneutral  use  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  material  for  Europe. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  every  American  citizen  to  see  that 
such  remarks  and  impressions  are  not  allowed 
jto  be  repeated  without  being  challenged. 

OUR  CLEARING 
HOUSE  IN  FRANCE 

T  WAS  to  arrange  for  the  transportation 
of  relief  gifts  from  America,  to  coordinate 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  receiving  and 
distributing  such  gifts,  to  centralize  and  promote 
efficiency  in  the  recording  of  American  relief 
activities,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  gifts  were 
sent  and  used  where  the  need  for  them  was  real 
and  the  agencies  of  administration  were  com¬ 
petent,  that  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House 
was  formed  in  Paris  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Old-World  War. 

From  the  handful  of  persons  who  first  served 
as  an  organizing  unit,  the  Clearing  House  has 
grown  in  two  years  to  a  well-ordered  and  abun¬ 
dantly  useful  institution  called  by  one  expert, 
“One  of  the  three  greatest  relief  organizations 
in  Europe.”  The  two  others  are  reputed  to 
5e  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
the  German  Red  Cross. 

Like  the  remarkable  Commission  for  the 
Relief  of  Belgium,  the  American  Relief  Clearing 
House  is  an  organization  that  Americans  all 
may  rejoice  over,  for  it  is  American  to  the  core, 
and  an  example  in  efficiency.  Its  administra¬ 
tion  is  characterized  by  judiciousness,  common 
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sense,  and  an  unalloyed  sympathy  for  suffering 
people.  Recognizing  its  responsible  nature 
and  ability  to  keep  in  touch  with  conditions, 
the  American  Red  Cross  named  the  Clearing 
House  its  official  agent  for  all  France  soon 
after  it  came  into  life. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  recent  report 
from  Mr.  James  Barbour,  one  of  the  Clearing 
House  directors,  describes  the  share  which  the 
members  and  contributors  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  been  privileged  to  take  in  this 
extraordinary  work  of  helpfulness: 

“From  the  earliest  days  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  given  splendid  support  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  Clearing  House  and  to  its  work.  It 
immediately  offered  to  make  a  handsome 
monthly  allowance  to  the  Clearing  House  for 
maintenance  expenses  and  this  allowance  gave 
the  Clearing  House  encouragement  to  make  its 
plans  on  proper  lines.  The  Clearing  House 
has  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  this  instantaneous  appreciation 
and  for  its  uninterrupted  continuance  of  it. 

“The  representatives  of  the  Clearing  House 
always  wear  the  uniform  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  when  they  accompany  supplies  to  the 
armies  and  make  trips  of  investigation  in  the 
Army  Zone,  also  carrying  official  cards  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  issued  only  by  Mr.  H. 
Herman  Harjes,  President  of  the  Clearing 
House  and  personal  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

“In  the  early  part  of  1915,  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  obliged  to  withdraw  all  its 
nurses  from  France,  but  to-day  two  Ambulance 
Units  under  the  American  Red  Cross  are  with 
the  French  armies;  one  of  them  is  known  as  the 
Harjes  Formation  and  the  other,  under  Mr. 
Richard  Norton,  the  American  Volunteer  Motor 
Ambulance  Corps.  These  two  formations  have 
at  present  one  hundred  cars  in  the  field  and  an 
appeal  is  now  being  launched  in  the  United 
States  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  units, 
these  units  to  be  run  likewise  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  these  two  formations,  which 
have  done  their  work  so  splendidly  that  they 
have  won  the  praise  and  commendation  of  the 
highest  military  authorities.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  these  formations  have  been  cited  in  the 
Order  of  the  Day  by  the  generals  under  whom 
they  have  worked  and  many  of  the  individual 
volunteers  have  been  decorated  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.” 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  not  only  delighted 
that  its  cooperation  with  the  Clearing  House 
has  been  appreciated,  but  considers  itself  highly 
fortunate  in  having  so  thorough,  enterprising, 
and  alert  an  agency  for  France. 


STURDY  CITIZENS  ARE  FORMED  AND  KEPT 


At  Eureka  in  North  Carolina  is  a  school  that  is  unlike  any  other  school.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  country 
neighborhood  a  force  in  the  nation  and  to  build  a  keen  and  ambitious  race 


A  PLAN  THAT  MAKES  FARM  LIFE 

ATTRACTIVE 

HOW  THE  SANDHILL  FARM  LIFE  SCHOOL  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  COUNTRY 
COMMUNITY  BY  MAKING  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SO  INTERESTING  TO 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  THAT  NOBODY  WANTS  TO  LEAVE  IT 

BY 
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DURING  the  last  decade  there  has 
developed  in  the  United  States  a 
keen  sense  of  lost  opportunity  and  a 
fumbling  effort  to  discover  and 
remedy  the  perfectly  patent  failure  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  districts.  It  is  granted  that 
the  women  of  the  farms  lead  a  hard  and  barren 
life.  The  Nation  might  deplore  but  neglect 
this  item.  But  it  could  not  overlook  the 
steady  immigration  of  the  barefoot  boy  to 
Broadway,  nor  the  abandonment  of  our  great¬ 
est  industry  to  the  left-overs  and  incompetents. 

And  so  a  flood  of 
light  was  thrown 
on  the  subject. 

Let  us  be  strictly 
honest  and  reveal 
the  disclosure. 

The  farms  are 
ugly,  almost  as 
ugly  as  the  near¬ 
est  village,  with 
its  rectangular  box 
of  a  junk  shop, 
with  its  delightful 
parterre  of  tin 
cans  and  molasses 
barrels.  Visit  the 
local  hostelry  if 
you  dare.  Stay 
there  a  week,  and 
you  will  have  a 
lively  sense  of  why 
it  is  inhabited  ex¬ 
clusively  by  trav¬ 


elling  gentlemen,  with  a  line  of  shoddy  for  the 
rube  trade.  And  when  next  the  chicken-wagon 
rolls  in  with  its  two  gray  mules  and  canvas 
top,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  the 
sturdy,  eager-eyed,  hot-blooded  youngster  at 
the  reins.  What  would  you  do?  Social  life 
there  is  none.  The  ties  that  bind  men  to 
ancestral  places — to  the  old  homestead  covered 
with  ivy,  the  box  garden,  the  village  choir,  the 
vineyard  and  the  smoke-house — the  May  pole 
and  the  town  meetings,  the  barbecue  and  the 
fox  hunt — a  real  newspaper  and  some  centre  of 

intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  and  leader¬ 
ship — are  all  lack¬ 
ing.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but 
plow.  Nowhere  to 
go.  No  road  to  go 
on.  Nothing  to 
think.  Nothing  to 
say  and  no  one  to 
say  it  to. 

This  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  investi- 
g  a  t  i  o  n  s  ,  from 
Roosevelt’s  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Commis¬ 
sion  down  to  the 
social  centre  club. 

And  then  the 
country  cried  out 
it  was  a  shame, 
and  started  in 
with  great  enthus- 


MAKING  THEIR  OWN  CLOTHES 
Sewing  is  part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  the  girls,  and 
they  find  it  more  useful  to  themselves  and  more  pleasant  than 
studying  Greek  verbs 


MAKING  FARM  LIFE  ATTRACTIVE 
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A  BUILDING  TO  LEAVEN  PEOPLE’S  IDEAS 

An  eminent  architect  was  commissioned  to  design  it  for  the  Sandhill  Farm  Life  School.  As  simple  as  a  log 
cabin,  it  was  built  entirely  of  local  material  and  not  a  dime  was  wasted  in  its  construction 


iasm  to  provide  a  remedy.  This  took  two  forms. 
One  was  commercial  speculation  backed  by  a 
flood  of  poetical  and  bucolic  literature.  All 
the  cuckoo  clocks  and  phonographs  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  took  up  the  refrain,  “Back  to  the 
Land.”  And  they  provided  what  we  are 
fatuously  taught  to  think  is  the  universal 
bait  and  inducement.  They  preached  great 
financial  profits  to  be  gained.  They  prodded 
the  departments  of  agriculture  to  teach  men 
to  turn  the  soil  into  a  factory  for  making 
money,  and  howled 
for  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  and  business 
methods.  Business 
methods  mean  fac¬ 
tory  methods. 

Let  us  make  our 
farms  into  corn 
factories,  and  lo! 
all  will  be  well. 

“Those  behind 
cried  forward,  but 
those  before  cried 
back.”  This  leaves 
the  solitary  house¬ 
hold  drudge  more 
solitary  than  ever, 
and  drives  the 
Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come  all 
the  faster  to  the 
White  Lights. 

True  to  this 


lovely  idea  of  how  to  make  a  people  happy, 
the  legislatures  manfully  took  up  the  task, 
and  directed  their  thunder  to  providing  more 
credit  to  the  great  agricultural  classes,  more 
seeds,  more  systems — all  the  facilities  for  put¬ 
ting  men’s  homes  and  their  firesides  and 
their  families  on  a  strictly  commercial,  money¬ 
making  basis. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole 
effort  is  a  dismal  and  useless  failure.  The 
whole  business  is  predicated  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  means 
could  be  found 
whereby  the  farm¬ 
ers  made  more 
money,  then  para¬ 
dise  in  the  rural 
districts  would  fol¬ 
low  as  light  the 
day.  The  truth  is 
that  the  farmers 
make  plenty  of 
money.  The 
American  farmer 
right  now — to-day 
— makes  twice  as 
much  as  the  much- 
lauded  and  more 
careful  Dutchman 
or  Dane,  with  his 
cooperative  sys¬ 
tems  and  his  pic¬ 
turesque  little 
acreage.  It  isn’t 


THE  KITCHEN  IS  A  PRACTICAL  CENTRE 
It  is  home  for  the  girls  and  destined  to  reorganize  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  community.  The  cooking  squads 
do  not  “experiment,”  they  cook  for  hungry  boys  and  girls 
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THE  GREAT  NECESSITY  IS  HEALTH 
The  students  are  lined  up  and  put  through  the  gauntlet 
of  the  doctors.  The  doctors  are  specialists  in  their  line, 
and  examine  for  defects,  such  as  adenoids,  eye  troubles,  etc. 


his  income  we  want — its  his  picturesque  and 
lovable  home,  and  his  roads,  his  schools,  his 
singerfest,  his  company — his  neighborhood. 

It  was  in  realization  of  this  obvious  and 
fundamental  fact  that  the  community  council 
in  the  neighborhood  known  as  The  Sandhills 
in  North  Carolina  undertook  deliberately  to 
make  that  truly  rural  vicinity  into  a  real  and 
livable  neighborhood.  They  went  about  doing 
for  themselves  what  any  really  intelligent 
government  knows  is  its  principal  excuse  for 
staying  on  the  top  side  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  three  years’  continuous  effort 
and  study  of  the  matter  has  led  to  the  final 
and  the  correct  answer.  Roads  they  built — ■ 
fairs  they  held,  markets  they  established; 
lectures  and  symposiums,  pamphlets,  advisors 
and  rural  evangelists  were  employed,  all 


methods  and  means  known  to  man. 
And  all  have  their  use  and  their  story. 
But  the  final  answer  was  a  school. 

Not  like  any  school  you  ever  saw. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  either 
the  old  cross-corner  cabin  or  the  maus¬ 
oleum  of  polite  learning.  It  has  no 
roots  stretching  back  into  monastic 
theories  or  pedagogic  precedents.  It  is 
not  even  primarily  a  cloister  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  facts  to  the  young.  It 
is  intended,  and  is,  the  training  quarters 
for  citizens  of  that  particular  spot,  and 
the  headquarters  of  life  and  thought 
in  the  entire  community,  from  the  an¬ 
cient  patriarch  of  ninety  to  the  babies 
lisping  on  the  floor. 

Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  country 
neighborhood  what  it  has  to  be,  if  it 
is  to  survive  as  a  force  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation,  or  be  inhabitable  by  a  keen 
and  ambitious  race.  Not  only  to  train 
its  boys  and  girls,  and  make  real  men 
of  them,  but  to  provide  an  intellectual 
centre  whence  comes  the  standards  of 
the  people — their  ideas  upon  architec¬ 
ture,  upon  flower  gardens,  upon  books 
to  read,  upon  enlightened  and  courage¬ 
ous  public  policies — a  forum  for  discus¬ 
sion,  an  auditorium  for  concerts  and 
readings — a  community  laboratory  for 
farm  and  dairy  experiments  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  proper  hygienic  and  do¬ 
mestic  life. 

Accordingly  they  established  “The 
Sandhill  Farm  Life  School.”  They  put 
it  at  Eureka,  a  crossing  of  the  roads  in 
the  middle  of  the  rural  district,  away 
from  any  town  and  any  railroad.  And 
most  important  of  all,  they  established 
it  with  the  help  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  women  of  the  section,  organized  into 
a  militant  body  known  and  feared  under  the 
title  of  the  “Auxiliary.”  Every  detail  is 
carefully  directed  to  the  single  end  of  building 
a  sturdy  civilization  in  this  particular  place. 

To  begin  with,  the  old  pleas  which  confounded 
economy  with  ugliness  were  entirely  discarded. 
An  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Lawrence  Butler  of 
New  York,  was  commissioned  to  design  the 
principal  building,  the  girls’  dormitory  and 
assembly  hall.  For  this  building  is  to  leaven 
the  ideas  of  the  whole  people  upon  the  plan 
and  appearance  of  their  houses. 

Not  so  much  as  ten  cents  was  wasted  in 
its  construction — it  is  as  simple  as  a  log  cabin, 
and  made  entirely  of  local  material  and  the 
plainest  finish.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  adequate 
■ — it  is  distinctly  beautiful  and  attractive.  It 
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has  sleeping  quarters  for  a  hundred  girls 
which  are  light  and  clean,  orderly,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  yet  quite  plain.  It  has  a 
living  room  whose  principal  feature  is 
a  great  roaring  fireplace,  furnished  with 
good  taste — halls  and  porches  and  din¬ 
ing  room  all  in  good  proportion  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  building  is 
equipped  with  every  modern  arrange¬ 
ment  of  closets  and  store  rooms,  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  and  above  all,  a  kitchen. 

And  this  kitchen  is  destined  to  re¬ 
organize  the  entire  rural  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus. 

This  is  home  for  the  Sandhill  girls.  It 
would  take  more  than  the  local  con¬ 
stabulary  to  keep  them  away.  This 
great  building,  apparently  lost  in  the 
woods,  was  filled  the  day  it  opened  its 
doors.  The  significant  thing  is  that 
it  was  filled  by  the  girls  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings  who  expect  to 
spend  their  lives  in  those  same  sur¬ 
roundings. 

They  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Rankin,  and  very  naturally  continue 
the  household  duties  at  school  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  attempt  at 
home.  1  here  is  not  a  hired  servant 
on  the  place.  The  first  and  primary 
lesson  received  is  housekeeping.  They 
work  in  shifts.  One  squad  does  the 
cooking  in  a  big  wholesome  light  and 
modern  kitchen.  They  don’t  take 
Cooking  lessons.  They  cook  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  hungry  boys  and  girls.  They  love 
to  cook.  And  with  the  graduation  of 
this  generation  the  old  fried  grub  and 
fat  back,  the  principal  killers  of  men 
and  ambition  in  the  South,  will  move 
an  to  some  more  “independent”  and 
orlorn  neighborhood.  Another  squad  makes 
he  beds  and  cleans  the  house,  while  a  third 
s  developing  flower  gardens  outside— chry- 
■anthemums  for  Thanksgiving  and  tulips  for 
Jiristmas.  They  take  turn  about  in  the  market 
;arden,  raising  a  procession  of  vegetables  for  the 
able.  And  probably  most  important  of  all  is 
he  hospital  shift. 

The  very  essence  of  a  successful  neighbor- 
tood  is  the  health  of  its  people — their  emanci- 
>ation  from  the  fungus  attendant  on  primitive 
anitation,  the  plagues  engendered  by  patent 
nedicines  and  poor  care  of  the  sick,  and  the 
andicap  children  grow  up  under  for  lack  of 
>roper  care  of  teeth  and  throats.  So  the 
arm  Life  School  has  a  hospital — an  adequate 
'uilding  of  good  lines  and  complete  equipment, 
•t  this  date  just  being  completed.  It  serves 


A  FINER  SET  OF  BOYS  COULD  NOT  BE  FOUND 
They  compose  a  company  of  infantry  and  are  under  the 
voluntary  discipline  of  a  master  with  four  years’  training  at  a 
military  academy  and  at  Plattsburg 


of  course  as  an  infirmary  for  the  school.  But 
that  is  only  an  incidental  function.  It  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  district  nurse,  whose 
services  are  rendered  gratis  where  most  needed 
in  the  section.  The  best  doctors  in  the  region, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mudgett  of  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  run  the  clinic,  which  is  conducted 
after  this  fashion: 

The  children  are  lined  up  and  put  through 
the  gauntlet  of  the  doctors.  I  asked  one  of 
the  directors  to  state  the  matter  to  me  speci¬ 
fically,  and  he  explained  it  quite  satisfactorily 
after  the  fashion  of  the  layman. 

“All  the  doctors  have  special  jobs.  There 
is  an  eye  man,  a  throat  man,  a  belly  man,  a 
blood  tester,  a  chest  and  abdomen  swatter, 
etc.  A  patient  goes  down  the  line  like  a  hog 
in  the  abattoir  at  Chicago.  One  doc  snatches 
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out  his  tonsils,  another  punches  him  in  the 
belly  to  see  if  he  has  swallowed  any  dynamite, 
another  chops  out  his  appendix,  another  cuts 
off  his  ingrowing  toenails,  so  that  he  comes  out 
perfectly  beautiful.  All  the  children  are  ex¬ 
amined  for  adenoids,  and  their  eyes  are  tested 
and  fixed,  and  their  teeth  are  cleaned  and  filled. 
You  haven’t  an  idea  what  percentage  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  these  places.  The  job,  which  is  system¬ 
atically  done  in  every  school  within  twenty-five 
miles,  takes  a  big  burden  from  the  generation.” 

The  resident  nurse  has  already  shown  her 
influence.  Her  first  assignment  was  to  the 
village  of  Ellerbee,  where  the  normal  and 
average  village  conditions  had  developed  a 
slight  epidemic  of  typhoid.  She  nursed  the 
typhoid — but  more  to  the  point,  she  raked  the 
council  and  the  bewildered  local  moguls  fore 
and  aft,  and  cleaned  up  that  town  so  that  a 
banana  skin  is  now  a  curiosity.  And  the 
typhoid  has  disappeared.  She  nursed  one  old 
bachelor  veteran  of  Gettysburg  through  a 
“spell”  and  gained  an  advocate  for  her  methods 
from  among  the  ranks  of  the  ancient  stand¬ 
patters.  She  even  got  rid  of  his  cherished 
beard,  which  had  been  a  refuge  for  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  since  the  surrender.  She  teaches  hygiene, 
sanitation,  obstetrics,  the  care  of  children — 
administers  household  remedies  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  trained  nurse  on  the  job. 


The  hospital  building  is  of  the  same  excellent 
architectural  design  as  the  dormitory,  and 
has  beside  six  bed  wards  and  an  operating  room, 
two  nurses’  rooms,  baths,  and  doctor’s  quarters. 
Meals  are  served  by  the  girls  from  the  school 
kitchen,  and  the  hospital  shift  make  the  beds, 
put  on  bandages,  clean  up,  hold  the  patients’ 
hands,  and  learn  the  game  as  well  as  serve  gen¬ 
erally  the  entire  countryside. 

This  hospital  and  district  nurse,  the  training 
in  a  service  combining  the  school  and  the 
community,  is  the  first  and  elementary  step 
in  the  upbuilding  of  any  rural  section.  It  is  a 
public  matter  that  neglected  would  depopulate 
Eden.  And  the  people  grasp  the  significance 
of  it  at  once.  For  instance,  the  master  of  a 
near-by  country  school  said  to  the  writer: 

“  I  am  anxious  for  that  hospital  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  I  have  throat  trouble  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  make  me  deaf.  Several  of  my  family 
need  work  of  this  sort  done.  1  am  not  looking 
for  charity.  But  to  go  off  to  Raleigh  and  put 
in  a  spell  under  a  specialist  would  cost  a  year’s 
salary.  We’ve  got  to  have  these  troubles 
corrected,  and  we’ll  pay  what  we  can.” 

He’s  quite  right.  There  at  the  school  the 
work  is  done  for  every  person  in  the  section 
who  applies.  The  pay  is  another  matter. 
It  is  the  great  general  hospital  for  the  Sandhills, 
whose  counterpart  we  see  in  every  city.  With 


ALL  ROOMS  ARE  SIMPLE  BUT  ATTRACTIVE 
The  principal  feature  of  the  living  room  of  this  citizen-building  school  is  a  great  roaring  fireplace.  Everything 
is  in  good  taste.  Halls,  porches,  and  dining  room  are  in  good  proportion  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 
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THERE  IS  NOT  A  SERVANT  ON  THE  PLACE 
The  young  women,  under  charge  of  Miss  Rankin,  learn  housekeeping  primarily — continue  at  school 
I  the  duties  they  were  accustomed  to  attempt  at  home.  1  here  is  a  school  hospital,  headquarters  of  the  dis- 
|  trict  nurse.  Hygiene,  sanitation,  the  care  of  children,  are  taught 


this  added  difference:  It  makes  the  health 
|  and  surroundings  of  all  the  people  its  im¬ 
mediate  business,  sick  or  well.  And  is  backed 
up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  greatest  power 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  Every  child  in  the 
district  is  examined  and  card  catalogued,  and 
|  its  defects  remedied  as  a  public  insurance. 
I  Anything  less  is  useless. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  school  grounds  is  the 
boys’  dormitory,  plain,  wholesome,  rugged, 
and  comfortable.  A  finer  set  of  young  fellows 
could  not  be  tound.  They  compose  a  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry,  and  are  under  the  voluntary 
|  discipline  of  a  master  whose  four  years’  training 
at  a  military  academy  and  at  Plattsburg  is 
reflected  in  the  bearing  and  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  outfit.  A  thorough  training  in  the  usual 
branches  of  academic  information  is  given 
[during  school  hours  in  the  High  School  Building. 

I  But  the  great  feature  is  the  training  in  practical 
living  carried  on  in  congenial  surroundings 
every  minute  of  the  time. 

Eor  beside  the  drill  and  maneuvers,  these 
boys  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  and  the  dairy 
— cut  the  wood,  clean  up  the  land,  build  the 
I  roads,  repair  the  fences,  milk  the  cows,  compose 
the  police  force  and  the  fire  department,  the 
choir  and  the  audience.  In  a  sense  it  is  all 
play.  For  it  is  the  life  they  know.  And  it  is 


filled  with  the  finer  touches  and  the  broader 
interests  that  make  it  worth  living. 

And  this,  in  a  community  training  camp,  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  of  final  importance  for  the  directors  and 
teachers  to  be  broad  and  strong  enough  to 
grasp  the  conception.  This  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  Sandhill  community,  and 
they  have  in  charge  of  the  school  one  of  the 
few  leaders  in  rural  thought  and  practice  who 
has  made  a  practical  success  of  Farming 
in  State  Agricultural  Institutions.  It  is 
Dr.  William  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  who,  as  one  of  the  directors  writes, 
“went  back  to  the  farming  community  of  his 
birth  in  the  Middle  West  and  for  two  years 
worked  there,  transforming  the  public  school 
from  a  mausoleum  of  dogmatism  to  a  living, 
vital  thought  centre,  that  taught  the  people 
as  well  as  the  children  not  in  terms  of  geo¬ 
metrical  problems  but  in  terms  of  actual  life 
as  they  found  it.”  He  organized  the  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  at  Bethany  College  in 
West  Virginia,  so  that  it  not  only  makes  a 
college  farm  pay,  an  unheard  of  impudence, 
but  turns  out  farmers  and  not  agriculturists. 

Turn  up  at  the  School  any  Friday  evening 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by  saying  it  is 
the  centre  of  life  in  the  district.  It  is  com- 
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THEY  MANAGE  THE  FARM  AND  DAIRY 
And  do  many  helpful  things.  They  build  roads  and  repair  fences 


classes.  Or  it  may 
be  the  Hon.  Henry 
A.  Page,  reading 
Uncle  Remus  and 
James  Whitcomb 
Riley  in  manner 
not  to  be  improved 
upon  in  any  place. 
Here  doctor  and 
lawyer  and 
preacher  and 
teacher,  the  wise 
old  men  of  the 
woods  or  the 
smart  young 
“guys”  just  come 
home  from  the  na¬ 
val  cruise,  all  have 
their  innings.  And 
the  old  songs  are 
sung,  and  the  fire 
piled 
high  — 
the  kit¬ 
chen  is 
inspect¬ 
ed,  and 
the  les¬ 
sons  o  f 
husban¬ 
dry  de- 
veloped 
on  the 
school 
farm 
t  h  rashed 


problem ; 
there  is  more  likely 
to  be  an  amateur 
comic  opera  on  the 
boards  enacted  by 
the  pupils.  John 
McQueen,  the 
manager  of  all 
P  i  n  e  h  u  r  s  t.  the 
great  resort  near¬ 
by,  known  to  every 
mother’s  son,  may 
be  reminiscing  of 
the  days  when  sin¬ 
gle-handed  he  used 
to  try  to  carry  his 
sturdy  philosophy 
to  his  neighbors, 
walking  many 
miles  through  the 
sandy  paths  to  the 
district  schools 
and  his  Sunday 


AN  ALCOVE  IN  THE  GIRLS’  DORMITORY 


REMOVING  A  HUGE  STUMP 
Woodcraft  is  part  of  the  boys’  study.  They  serve  as  a  police 
force  and  a  fire  department,  and  sing  in  the  choir 


over  by 
the  old  hands  at 
the  game.  It  is 
everybody’s 
school.  The  even¬ 
ings  bring  a  widen¬ 
ing  interest,  a 
kindly  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  brighter 
outlook  to  every 
hamlet  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  aid  in  mold¬ 
ing  the  best  of  citi¬ 
zens — and  are  a 
finer  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  William 
Hill,  and  Miss  Ar¬ 
rington,  his  first 
assistant,  than 
any  diploma  or 
medal  within  the 
gift  of  men  or  in¬ 
stitutions. 


munity  night. 
The  yard  is  full  of 
Ford  cars,  wagons, 
buggies,  saddled 
mules.  The 
building  is  full  of 
the  home  folks, 
the  farmer  folks 
from  round  about 
— from  cabin  and 
mill  and  planta¬ 
tion,  the  parson 
and  the  register 
of  deeds,  the  cross 
roads  solon  and 
old  Uncle  Dune, 
kindest  and  mild¬ 
est  of  men,  with 
Aunt  Kate  at  his 
side.  Ife'  isn’t  a 
show — there  is  no 
“talent” 
import¬ 
ed.  It  is 
a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the 
clans. 

Any¬ 
thing 
may  be 


going  on. 
There 
may  be 
high  dis¬ 
cussion 
of  the  tax 


ALONG  THE  HIGHWAY 


A  HELPING  HAND  FOR  THE 
RIO  GRANDE 


ALTHOUGH  not  called  upon  generally 
to  aid  in  the  care  of  sick  soldiers  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Red  Cross  has 
furnished  the  War  Department,  at  its  request, 
144  graduate  trained  nurses  for  border  service. 
Aside  from  this,  and  independently,  the  Red 


Cross  has  been 
active  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  needs 
of  approximately 
100,000  troops, 
regulars  and 
guardsmen, 
strewn  along  the 
entire  frontier. 
Its  border  scout 
has  been  Major 
General  Arthur 
Murray, U.  S.  A., 
Retired,  form¬ 
erly  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Red 
Cross  Central 
Committee.  The  men  in  khaki  want  reading 

(matter,  writing  material,  and  games  more 
than  anything  else,  according  to  General 
Murray.  Therefore,  through  Surgeon  T.  W. 
Richards,  U.  S.  N„  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Bureau  of  Supplies  in  Washington,  an  appeal 
has  been  issued  for  books,  magazines  (par¬ 
ticularly  complete  sets  and  bound  volumes), 
pens,  pencils,  ink,  envelopes,  writing  paper, 
puzzles,  and  such  games  as  chess,  checkers, 
and  backgammon.  Such  donations  should 
be  sent  prepaid  by  parcel  post  or  express  (two- 
ithirds  rate)  to  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Depot, 
El  Paso,  Texas,  or  to  “The  Commanding 
Officer,  U.  S.  Military  Forces,”  at  any  point 
where  troops  are  located, 
i  A  later  appeal,  issued  by  Acting  Chairman 
\Y adsw'orth,  suggested  the  importance  of  re¬ 
membering  the  regular  troops  of  the  punitive 
expedition  stationed  in  Mexico.  It  included 


1  telegram  from  General  Pershing,  responding 
to  a  Red  Cross  inquiry,  in  which  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  advance  field  forces  said: 

Many  thanks  tor  kind  offer  to  contribute 


-hristmas  boxes  to  troops  this  command. 
Men  now  well  supplied  with  necessaries,  but 
hink  pipes,  tobacco,  cigarette  papers,  cigar¬ 
ettes,  match  boxes,  pocket  knives,  small  cans 


jam,  stick  candies,  writing  material,  light  novels, 
and  handkerchiefs  would  be  suitable.” 

Every  Red  Cross  chapter  in  the  United  States 
was  requested  to  form  a  “Soldiers’  Christmas- 
Gift  Committee”  to  take  charge  of  this  work, 
and  at  this  time  of  writing  in  December  the 
movement  in  the  interest  of  making  Christmas 
jolly  for  the  men  at  the  front,  as  well  as  in 
providing  everyday  comforts  for  them,  is  bring¬ 
ing  splendid  results. 


SAFETY  FIRST  IN  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FORESTS 

HE  trail  of  the  Red  Cross  leads,  not 
only  to  crowded  cities,  but  also  to  the 
out-of-the-way  regions  of  the  world. 
The  symbol  is  pictured  here  in  one  of  the 
National  Forests  in  Idaho,  and  indicates  the 
rendition  in  a  remote  place  of  a  service  fully  in 
keeping  w'ith  the  ideals  of  the  organization. 

Each  year  the  National  Forests  are  visited 
by  thousands  of  tourists  and  campers,  who  come 
to  the  mountains  to  seek  relief  from  the  heat 
and  discomforts  of  city  life.  The  spell  of  the 
back  country”  takes  the  w'anderer  to  regions 
far  distant  from  settlement,  where  there  are 
few  if  any  doctors  and  where  a  simple  ailment 
or  minor  injury  may  become  serious  from  lack 
of  proper  treatment.  As  the  signs  in  this 
picture  show',  however,  through  the  means 
of  Forest  Service 
telephones,  reg¬ 
ister  boxes  and 
Red  Cross  co¬ 
operation,  the 
tourist  is  kept 
in  touch  with 
the  “outside” 
and  given  aid  in 
the  event  of 
emergencies. 

In  return  for 
these  services, 
the  Government 
asks  only  that 
the  visitor  take 
care  not  to  start 
forest  fires  which  always  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  and  oftentimes  completely  destroy  the 
forest.  Most  of  the  causes  of  fire  are  due  to 
human  agencies  and  as  such  are  preventable. 
A  great  holocaust,  involving  the  loss  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  valuable  timber,  of  homes 
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and  human  lives,  may  be  caused  by  a  camper 
who  leaves  his  camp  fire  unextinguished,  or 
who  carelessly  throws  away  a  lighted  cigar  or 
cigarette. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  National  Forests 
there  are  no  doubt  many  members  of  the  Red 
Cross.  They  can  assist  in  the  work  of  saving 
life,  for  which  this  Medicine  and  First-Aid 
Station  and  others  like  it  are  established  in 
the  Forests,  by  practising  great  care  with  fire 
in  the  woods  and  by  preaching  fire  prevention 
to  those  with  whom  they  may  come  in  contact. 

Findley  Brown. 


APPEASING  HEARTACHES  OF 
LONELY  PRISONERS 

R.  RUSSELL  A.  JEWETT,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  doctors  in  Russia,  and  when 
the  unit  to  which  he  was  attached  came  home 
he  stayed  behind.  He  writes  at  length  of  an 
exchange  of  Russian  and  German  prisoners  of 
war  which  he  observed,  brought  about  through 
the  offices  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Prisoners  of  war  are  not  happy  people. 
Conditions  rarely  warrant  it.  They  have  to 
live  within  walls  in  a  strange  country,  and  they 
cannot  make  themselves  popular.  News  does 
not  reach  them  often,  and  the  language  is 
usually  strange  and  distressing  to  the  ear. 
Clothing  is  scanty,  and  if  food  is  scarce  the 
prisoners  feel  it  first.  The  worst  kind  of  fatigue 
comes  from  strain,  and  mental  strain  is  harder 

to  bear  than  that 
of  the  body. 
Monotony  ag¬ 
gravates  it.  The 
man  in  active 
service  has  to 
suffer  hardships, 
but  he  is  busy. 
The  prisoner  of 
war  is  worse  than 
overworked. 

Here  the  Red 
Cross  steps  in, 
brings  letters  and 
messages,  looks 
after  men  with 
the  friendliness 
for  which  they  crave,  and  distributes  money, 
clothes,  and  packages  from  home.  In  Russia 
the  prison  camps  are  widely  scattered;  some 
are  so  near  to  China  that  American  Red 
Cross  representatives  in  China  have  looked 
after  them  while  others  are  distributed  over 


all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Russian  Red  Cross 
has  prepared  a  census  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
these  camps.  Then  the  German  Red  Cross 
ships  to  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  things  for  the 
German  prisoners  of  war  in  Russia,  which  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  brings  to  the  Russian  or¬ 
ganization.  These  then  go  to  all  the  agencies 
available,  including  the  American  Red  Cross 
representatives,  for  distribution. 


MARQUIS  DE  VOGUE  OF 
FRANCE 

HE  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Vogue, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  French 
Red  Cross,  was  announced  in  Paris 
dispatches  November  10.  Not  only  the  Mar¬ 
quis  but  his  tal¬ 
ented  family 
took  a  lively 
interest  in  Red 
Cross  work. 

The  Marquis 
de  Vogue  was 
long  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of 
France,  having 
served  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Tur¬ 
key  and  to  Aus- 
t  r  i  a  -  Hungary. 

A  member  of  the 
French  Acad¬ 
emy,  a  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Marquis  was 
also  an  authority  and  writer  on  archeological 
subjects.  Among  his  works  are  “Les  Egliss 
de  la  Terra  Sainte,”  “  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,” 
and  “Jerusalem,”  published  in  1911. 


DISASTROUS  MISUSE  OF  RED 
CROSS  SYMBOLS 

N  AMERICAN  ambulancier,  who  has 
been  serving  under  the  French  Red 
Cross  for  several  months,  brings  back 
word  that  the  Germans  and  the  French  have 
been  using  Red  Cross  ambulances  in  emergen¬ 
cies  to  convey  military  supplies  and  soldiers 
from  point  to  point  in  battle  territory.  This 
fact  is  commonly  known  on  both  sides,  and  in 
consequence  to-day,  according  to  this  same 
American,  it  often  happens  that  no  more  respect 
is  shown  for  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  than  for  an 
ammunition  train.  Before  Verdun,  he  re¬ 
ports,  there  was  a  stretch  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
in  sight  of  the  Germans,  over  which  the  French 
ambulances  had  to  tear,  and  while  there  may 
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have  been  but  desultory  firing  at  the  outset, 
the  moment  the  ambulances  with  their  flaming 
red  crosses  appeared  the  opposing  guns  would 
rake  them  with  fire. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Geneva  Treaty 
is  grossly  violated  by  any  nation,  authority 
or  person  who,  to  meet  an  exigency,  or  for  any 
pretext,  uses  the  Red  Cross  insignia  to  shield 
i  or  assist  a  military  movement.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  violations  arc  deplorable, 
lor  they  lead  each  side  to  fire  on  its  enemy’s 
ambulances  because  they  are  unable  to  know  at 
all  times  whether  an  ambulance  is  carrying 
armed  fighting  men  to  an  advance  position 
or  is  in  quest  of  wounded.  Such  misuse  of 
the  Red  Cross  symbols  simply  destroys  the 
>:  uselulness  of  this  world-wide  institution  of 
mercy.  Neutral  countries  cannot  too  strongly 
express  their  abhorrence  of  this  practice. 

Article  21  of  Chapter  4  of  the  revised  Red 
Cross  Treaty,  to  which  practically  all  of  the 
European  belligerent  nations  are  signatory,  says 
in  part: 

“  The  distinctive  flag  of  the  convention  can 
only  be  displayed  with  the  consent  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  over  sanitary  formations  and 
I  establishments  whose  protection  it  secures.” 

Article  23  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Treaty 
I  says: 

“  The  emblem  of  the  red  cross  on  a  white 
I  ground  and  the  words  Red  Cross  or  Geneva 
I  Cross  can  only  be  used,  whether  in  time  of 
I  peace  or  war,  to  protect  or  designate  sanitary 
formations  and  establishments,  the  personnel 
and  materiel  protected  by  the  convention.” 

Violations  of  these  articles  on  land  and  sea 
have  been  charged  against  each  side  by  the  two 
I  groups  of  belligerents  in  Europe. 
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THE  CROSS  THAT  HELPS  THE 
WOUNDED  HORSE 

ROB  ABLY  as  many  horses  not  utilized 
for  military  purposes  as  so  utilized  have 
been  injured  and  killed  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  War.  The  advent  of 
trench  warfare  and  of  the  automobile  has 

removed  some¬ 
what  the  noblest 
of  beasts  from 
the  danger  zone. 
They  are  still 
used  in  large 
numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when 
a  village  is  bom- 
barded,  the 
horses  suffer 
along  with  the 
worn  en  and 
children.  Every 
shelled  township 
has  its  dead,  dy¬ 
ing,  and  wounded 
horses,  and  it  was  to  save  the  injured  that  the 
Purple  Cross  societies  were  organized  in  France 
and  England. 

Working  in  harmony  with  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  of  Great  Britain,  one 
of  the  oldest  humane  societies  in  the  world, 
is  seeking  to  raise  $500,000  in  this  country  for 
Purple  Cross  purposes. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  934,255 
horses  and  mules  have  been  shipped  to  Europe 
from  the  United  States. 


IN  A  RED  CROSS  COUNTRY  HOSPITAL 

Bv 

Elsie  Deming-Jarves 

\  A  /ITHIN  the  walls  of  this  cool,  tranquil 
W  place 

”  *  Lie  wounded  men  from  northern 
battlefields 

\\  ith  shattered  limb,  with  wan  and  pain- 
streaked  face. 

Safely  they  rest,  they  whom  the  Red  Cross 
shields. 

The  roar  of  gun,  the  shriek  of  bomb  and  shell, 

The  shrapnel  hissing  through  the  awful  din. 

Are  silenced  here.  A  nearby  chapel  bell 
Strikes  the  calm  hours.  Quietly  within 
The  restful  rooms  the  men  lift  up  their  eyes 
To  that  small  crimson  cross  afloat  on  peaceful 
skies. 


THE  “COMMONEST  INJURIES” 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


[The  Red  Cross  Magazine  began  in  the  December  number  a  series  of  authoritative  articles  out¬ 
lining  the  courses  in  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing  which  are  being  given  to  classes  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  second  article.  The  knowledge,  interest,  and  results  already  shown  from 
these  courses  are  a  great  stride  toward  prevention  of  sickness  heretofore  caused  by  ignorance  and  also 
toward  the  saving  of  many  lives  by  imparting  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  before  the 
doctor  comes. — The  Editors ] 


A  FIRST  lesson  in  first  aid,  printed  in 
this  magazine  last  month,  advanced 
a  few  general  principles  of  such  work 
and  gave  the  beginner  some  practical 
hints  about  the  proper  use  of  stimulants 
and  about  how  to  treat  cases  of  shock. 


What  should  the  student  take  up  next? 

Our  Red  Cross  Text-Book  (the  abridged 
manual  for  women,  bv  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Charles  Lynch)  devotes  its  second  chapter  to  a 
discussion  of  “Bandages,”  and  the  New  York 
surgeon  who  is  our  collaborator  in  preparing 
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BANDAGING  IS  BEST  TAUGHT  BY  DEMONSTRATION 
four  family  doctor  or  a  nurse  in  the  neighborhood  could  show  you  quickly.  To  learn  bandaging  by  descrip¬ 
tion  is  difficult  for  but  few  bandages  are  put  on  alike 
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this  series  of  articles  finds  no  fault  with  the 
handbook’s  order  of  topics.  In  his  own  lec¬ 
tures  on  first  aid  he  follows  the  same  outline. 
But  bandaging,  he  contends,  is  a  subject  that 
is  best  taught  by  demonstration,  not  by  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  he  advises  against  attempting  to 
treat  of  it  in  a  magazine  article. 

“The  student  of  first  aid,”  he  says,  “should 
learn  how  to  make  a  triangular  bandage,  a 
‘roller’  and  a  ‘four-tailed.’  But  the  best  way 
to  learn  how  is  to  get  your  family  physician 
or,  say,  a  nurse  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood 
to  show  you  a  few  of  the  simple  turns.  Once 
you  know  these,  practice  will  do  the  rest. 
There  are  any  number  of  kinds  of  bandages, 
but  most  of  them  are  variations  on  these  three 
simple  styles.  Don’t  be  a  mere  spectator  at 
the  demonstration;  take  a  hand  in  it.  Ten 
minutes  of  doing  the  work  yourself  under 


competent  direction  is  worth  an  hour  or  more 
of  study  of  diagrams  and  descriptions.” 

Once  you  have  learned  bv  practice  something 
about  bandaging,  what  comes  next? 

“Something  about  anatomy,”  our  lecturer 
answers  promptly. 

But  don’t  let  that  frighten  you,  he  hastens 
to  add,  for  a  working  knowledge  of  enough 
anatomy  to  make  you  competent  to  administer 
first  aid  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  acquire 
than  are  the  principles  of  bandaging.  Studv 
a  picture  of  the  framework  of  the  bodv  until 
you  know  the  geography  of  the  bones  and  the 
joints.  It  is  not  so  important  that  you  know 
the  names  of  them  as  that  you  learn  where 
they  are.  Ditto  for  the  muscles.  Your  busi¬ 
ness  is  practical  in  the  extreme  and  usually 
rather  simple:  to  be  able  to  recognize  an  un¬ 
normal  condition  and  give  it  immediate  treat- 
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PRACTICE  IN  BANDAGING  IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  student  of  First  Aid  should  know  how  to  make  a  triangular  bandage,  a  “roller,"  and  a  “four-tailed.” 
f  hese  young  women  are  representatives  of  a  California  war-relief  training  camp 
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ment,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  doctor.  That 
vou  should  know  better  than  to  move  a  broken 
bone  and  make  a  compound  fracture  out  of  a 
simple  one  is  far  more  important  than  that 
you  never  make  the  mistake  of  referring  to  a 
tibia  as  a  fibula.  And  don’t  be  floored  bv  an 
occasional  long  word.  Find  out  what  it  means. 
“Subcutaneous  tissue”  is  nothing  baffling. 
It  is  simply  “the  name  given  to  the  fatty  layer 
or  padding  which  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  skin.”  All  you  really  need  to  know  about 
it  is  the  few  lines  of  information  given  in  the 
text-book:  “In  this  are  found  many  small 

blood-vessels  and  nerve  endings.  The  force  of  a 
blow  or  fall  is  often  ex¬ 
pended  on  this  tissue.” 

The  commonest  in¬ 
juries  that  our  bodies 
experience  are  those  in 
which  the  skin  is  not 
pierced  or  broken — 
bruises,  strains,  sprains, 
dislocations,  and  simple 
fractures  —  and  the 
commonest  of  all  of 
these  are  bruises.  A 
bruise  swells  and  be¬ 
comes  black  and  blue 
because  a  number  of 
small  blood  vessels  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue 
have  been  broken  and 
the  blood  has  escaped. 

There  is  not  much  that 
you  can  do  for  a  bruise 
except  to  decrease  the 
pain  and  the  swelling 
a  little.  Immediately 
after  the  injury  is  re¬ 
ceived,  the  best  remedy 
to  apply  is  cold  water 
or  ice.  This  may  sound 
disappointingly  unprofessional  to  first  aid 
students  who  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  arnica 
or  witch  hazel,  but  the  fact  is  that  cold  water 
is  a  far  better  remedy  than  lukewarm  oint¬ 
ments.  The  benefit  of  ointments  for  a  bruise, 
our  surgeon  declares,  lies  largely  in  the  patient’s 
faith  in  them — a  psychological  effect.  The 
benefit  of  cold  water  or  ice  lies  in  the  fact  that 
low  temperatures  cause  the  blood  vessels  to 
contract  and  the  escape  of  more  blood  is  thus 
limited.  Elevation  of  the  part  that  is  bruised 
serves  the  same  purpose — diminishes  the  rush 
of  blood  to  that  place. 

Don’t  trust  your  instinct  and  rub  the  bruised 
place;  that  stimulates  the  rush  of  blood.  If 
you  must  touch  the  place,  press  it  but  don’t 
rub.  In  inflammatory  lesions  massage  is 


not  a  good  thing,  and  bruises  and  sprains  fal 
in  this  classification.  So  don’t  misdirect  youil 
energy.  Don’t  increase  the  pain  by  rubbinn 
the  part  or  moving  it;  give  it  rest. 

While  cold  is  the  best  immediate  treatment! 
for  a  bruise  heat  is  preferable  a  little  later 
when  discoloration  sets  in.  When  you  run* 
into  a  door  in  the  dark  and  are  threatened! 
with  a  black  eye  (doors,  it  seems,  are  blamed! 
for  nearly  all  black  eyes!)  the  best  immediate! 
treatment  for  the  contusion  is  cold  water,  ice,] 
etc.,  but  if  the  eye  is  discolored  when  y  ou  awake! 
next  morning,  change  the  prescription  to  heat. 

Usually  a  doctor  is  not  required  for  bruises, 
but  that  is  when  yea 
are  certain  that  there  is 
no  other  injury  present, 
as,  perhaps,  a  broken 
bone.  “  Bruises  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,” 
our  text  book  warns, 
“sometimes  result  in 
internal  injuries.  These 
may  be  very  dangerous 
from  breaking  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  or  from  actual 
rupture  of  the  soft  in¬ 
ternal  structures. 
Severe  injuries  of  this 
character  therefore  de¬ 
mand  the  immediate 
attention  of  a  physi¬ 
cian.  In  case  shock  is 
very  severe  after  a 
bruise  of  the  abdomen 
or  chest,  serious  injury 
of  the  internal  organs 
should  be  suspected.” 

Strains,  or  over¬ 
stretched  muscles,  do 
not,  except  in  severe  cases,  require  the  attention 
of  a  doctor — there  is  little  to  do  at  first  but  to 
give  the  part  “absolute  rest.”  If  you  rub  it, 
do  so  gently,  particularly  Yvhen  the  hurt  is 
new.  Later  you  may  be  much  more  energetic. 

When  a  sprain  occurs  y  ou  will  see  a  swelling 
but  no  other  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
injured  joint.  In  most  cases  you  will  do  well 
to  send  for  a  doctor,  for  a  sprain  is  often  a 
rather  serious  injury.  You  may  have  to  treat 
the  patient  for  shock  as  well  as  for  the  local 
pain.  Don’t  rub  the  joint  or  alloYV  it  to  be 
moved.  Treat  it  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
bruise,  with  elevation  and  the  application  of 
cold  to  limit  the  escape  of  blood  to  the  part. 
The  text-book  makes  some  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  Yvhich  should  be  remembered: 
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STUDY  THE  FRAME  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  technical  names 
of  bones  and  joints,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  where 
they  are  located 
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“Cold  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  snow  or 
rushed  ice  in  a  cloth.  It  is  usually  better 
|o  use  cloths  wrung  out  in  very  hot  or  very 
old  water  or  to  shower  the  joint  with  very 
ot  or  cold  water.  Putting  sprained  joint 
nder  a  cold  or  hot  water  tap  is  also  ex- 
ellent.  Either  heat  or  cold  should  be  made 
se  of  sufficiently  long  to  get  full  benefit 
'om  it,  that  is  to  say,  from  24  to  48  hours, 
.t  first  on  the  application  of  either  heat 
r  cold,  the  pain  may  increase,  but  after  an 
our,  at  the  latest,  it  will  commence  to  im- 
rove  and  will  finally  disappear.  Remember 
here  may  be  shock  and,  if  so,  treat.’’ 

Where  there  is  a  do¬ 
tation  other  than  of  a 
nger  or  a  jawbone,  or 
herethere  is  a  fracture 
}  not  attempt  to  treat 
le  case  yourself  if  it  is 
tssible  to  summon  a 
>ctor  to  the  scene 
ithin  an  hour  or  so. 
our  patient  won’t  die 
a  broken  arm  in  that 
ue,  and  he  will  be 
)le  to  get  along  with 
serious  dislocation  for 
e  same  reason. 

Pending  the  arrival 
a  doctor,  the  best 
ing  you  can  do  for  a 
^location  is  to  apply 
Id  cloths  to  it.  A 
located  lower  jaw  is 
mething  you  can 
'at  yourself,  for  “re- 
cing”  that  disloca- 
ln  consists  in  grip- 
rig  the  jaw  firmly  and 
?ssing  downward  and 
.■n  backward.  When 
;  jaw  slips  into  place  look  out  for  your  thumbs, 
it  will  snap  like  the  jaw  of  a  turtle.  Wrap 
ur  thumbs  with  cloth  for  protection.  Put  a 
v  bandage  on  the  patient  when  the  operation 
over.  For  dislocated  fingers  a  bandage  is 
elv  required. 

The  most  important  thing  for  the  first  aid 
dent  to  know  about  fracture  is  a  warning: 
s  one  may  do  great  harm  by  moving  a 
ken  bone,  for  the  broken  ends  are  likely 
be  sharp,  it  is  much  safer  when  an  injured 
son  is  unable  to  move  a  limb,  and  from  ap- 
rances  it  seems  probable  that  a  fracture 
occurred,  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  fracture 
hout  further  examination,  and  to  so  treat  it.” 
len  a  fracture  consists  of  a  broken  bone 
ich  does  not  pierce  the  skin  it  is  called  a 
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“simple”  fracture — and  the  number  of  times 
the  bone  is  broken  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  definition.  If  the  skin  is  punctured  the 
fracture  is  “compound.”  In  a  simple  fracture, 
the  text-book  explains,  “there  is  no  chance 
of  wound  infection  as  the  unbroken  skin  pre¬ 
vents  germs  from  reaching  the  break  in  the 
bone,  while  in  the  latter  (compound)  as  there 
is  an  open  wound  in  the  skin  germs  may  reach 
the  broken  bone  ends  and  infection  occur. 
So  instead  of  the  few  weeks  of  comparatively 
painless  healing  of  the  simple  fracture  without 
much  danger,  a  compound  fracture  is  caused 
with  probable  wound  infection,  with  resultant 

inflammatory  reaction 
evidenced  by  pus  or 
matter,  and  perhaps 
monthsof  sickness  from 
blood-poisoning,  and 
great  danger  to  life.  In 
the  treatment  of  simple 
fractures  your  principal 
object  is  accomplished 
by  preventing  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone.” 

Make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 
Treat  him  for  shock. 
Don’t  delay  about 
sending  for  a  doctor. 
That  should  be  done  at 
once.  “Never  in  any 
fracture  attempt  to 
transport  the  injured 
person  until  the  broken 
bone  is  firmly  held  in 
position  by  splints.” 

The  first  aid  student 
should  learn  enough 
about  splints  to  be  able 
to  apply  them  in 
emergencies.  The  subject  is  not  a  baffling 
one.  A  splint  is  simply  a  piece  of  rigid  ma¬ 
terial  with  some  cloth  or  other  padding  to 
soften  the  inner  side.  In  a  ten  minute  “dem¬ 
onstration”  your  family  physician  or  a  nurse 
can  teach  you  all  you  are  likely  to  need  to 
know  about  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Simple  fracture  may  be  recognized  by  such 
symptoms  as  these:  “Pain  at  point  of  fracture. 
Tenderness  at  point  of  fracture.  Person  injured 
is  unable  to  move  broken  limb.  Deformity; 
a  fractured  limb  will  be  altered  in  shape  and 
shortened  or  bent.  Always  compare  with 
the  uninjured  side.  Recognition  by  touch — 
an  inequality  may  often  be  felt  by  running 
finger  along  a  broken  bone.  Loss  of  rigidity 
of  bone.  On  moving  a  limb  in  which  a  bone  is 
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DO  NOT  MOVE  A  BROKEN  BONE 


Great  harm  may  be  done.  A  fracture  which  does 
not  pierce  the  skin  is  a  simple  fracture;  one  that  does 
is  a  compound  fracture 
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FIRST  AID  CLASS  OF  FIVE 

It  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  students  to  have  charts  to  work  with.  It  is  safer  to  leave  an  injure 
person,  who  is  unable  to  move  a  limb  voluntarily,  in  any  position  assumed,  pending  arrival  of  the  doctoi 


fractured,  instead  of  the  bone  being  moved  as 
a  whole  it  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  point  of 
fracture  there  is  unusual  movement,  something 
like  that  of  a  hinge.”  One  of  the  surest  tests 
of  fracture  is  that  of  crepitus — the  “surgical 
term  applied  to  the  grating  which  is  heard  or 
felt  when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  rub  on 
each  other.”  This  sort  of  test  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  use  of  the  first  aid  student. 
Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  danger  that  by 


moving  the  ends  of  broken  bones  you  m; 
create  a  compound  fracture. 

If  the  injured  person  is  in  light  summ 
garb,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  t 
clothing  to  examine  the  fracture.  And  it 
best  not  to  attempt  to  remove  clothing 
such  cases  at  all,  for  the  broken  bones  m 
be  moved  with  a  serious  result.  When  hea 
clothing  is  worn,  cut  in  the  seams  with 
sharp  knife  or  scissors. 
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The  commonest  injury  is  the  bruise.  The  best  remedy  for  a  bruise  is  a  cold  application,  which  reduc 
temperature.  Elevation  of  the  part  that  is  bruised  serves  the  same  purpose — diminishes  the  rush  of  blot 
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OUR  laboratories  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  mineral 
oils  obtainable  and  found  the  heavy  and  highly  viscous  Cali¬ 
fornian  oil  of  the  naphthene  series  of  hydrocarbons  not  only 
to  surpass  in  essential  respects  the  other  American  oils,  but  also  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Russian  oils.  We  therefore  fixed  upon  this  heavy 
Californian  oil  as  the  best,  and  now  supply  it  alone  under  the  name 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  Squibb 

Heavy  (Californian) 

It  is  pure,  water-white,  and  tasteless,  specially  refined  under  our  control, 
and  exclusively  for  us,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California , 
which  has  no  connection  with  any  other  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  Squibb 

Heavy  (Californian) 

Has  the  Very  High  Specific  Gravity 

0.886  to  0.892  at  15°C. 

0.881  to  0.887  at  25°C. 

Also  an  Extraordinarily  High  Natural  Viscosity 

which  is  of  supreme  importance,  since  true  viscosity  is  the  chief  index 
of  lubricating  power. 

It  is  free  from  paraffin  and  all  toxic,  irritating  or  otherwise  undesirable 
compounds.  Its  high  viscosity  causes  complete  lubrication  of  the 
intestine;  with  softening  of  bowel  contents,  while  it  prevents  leakage 
or  dribbling. 

Its  palatability  favors  frequent  and  prolonged  dosage. 

It  is  sold  only  in  one-pint  bottles,  under  the  Squibb  label  and  guaranty, 
at  all  leading  drug  stores. 


E*R*Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York 
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A  WOUNDED  AMERICAN  MARINE.  WHAT  WOULD  WE  DO  IF  THERE 

WERE  THOUSANDS? 

WE  HAVEN’T  THE  HOSPITAL  SHIPS,  WE  HAVEN’T  THE  BASE  HOSPITALS, 
WE  HAVEN’T  THE  GREAT  STORES  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SUPPLIES 
WHICH  WOULD  BE  NEEDED,  WE  HAVEN’T  ADEQUATE  RESERVE  CORPS  OF 
SURGEONS  AND  NURSES. 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  WOULD  NOT  BE  SUFFICIENT  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 
AFTER  ONE  DAY’S  FIGHTING  OF  A  SINGLE  SQUADRON  OF  THE  NAVY! 

YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOUR  COUNTRY  TO  READ  “IF  OUR  GREATER  NAVY 
SHOULD  GIVE  BATTLE,”  BEGINNING  ON  PAGE  64 
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A  WORLD  CRY  FOR  HELP 


THERE  are  numerous  Red  Cross  hap¬ 
penings  and  achievements,  including 
the  splendid  twelfth  annual  meeting, 
which  we  would  take  delight  in  talking 
to  you  about  first  of  all;  but  what  could  be  more 
important  than  the  crying  needs  of  multitudes 
of  war-sufferers  throughout  Europe?  In  the 
last  few  weeks  our  War  Relief  Information  and 
Shipping  Office,  in  New  York,  has  been  com¬ 
piling  in  condensed  form  the  substance  of  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  distressed  peoples  in  the  vast 
regions  which  have  borne  so  long  the  ravages 
of  war  and  its  attendant  pestilences.  Many 
nationalities  are  involved,  distributed  over 
almost  half  the  world.  Their  needs  are: 

Armenia:  It  is  possible  to  send  some  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus,  but 
long  delay  in  delivery  must  be  expected.  The 
Christmas  ship,  which  sailed  in  December  for 
Beirut,  carried  a  quantity  of  supplies  for  the 
Armenians  in  Syria.  Donations  of  money 
are  being  sent  to  Red  Cross  Committees  in 
Constantinople,  Beirut,  and  Cairo. 

Austria,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  and  Turkey: 
It  is  regretted  supplies  cannot  be  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Powers  at  the  present  time. 

Belgium:  The  headquarters  of  the  Belgian 
Red  Cross  are  at  Calais  so  that  supplies  are 
lorwarded  via  f  ranee.  The  most  urgent  needs 
are  for  surgical  dressings,  pajamas,  hospital 
slippers,  underwear,  comfort  bags,  children’s 
clothing,  and  food-stuffs. 

England:  A  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  British  Red  Cross  asking  for  pajamas, 
socks,  towels,  sheets,  pillows,  T  binders,  absor¬ 
bent  cotton  in  bulk,  gauze  in  bulk,  many-tailed 
abdominal  bandages,  gauze  compresses,  all  sizes. 

France:  The  following  supplies  have  been 
asked  for  in  recent  cables  from  Paris — rubber 
gloves  (sizes,  7,  7i  8,  8*),  hot  water  bottles. 


invalid  rings,  rubber  sheetings,  bed  pans, 
pajamas,  ether,  absorbent  cotton,  surgical 
gauze,  bandages,  underwear,  flannel  in  the 
piece,  and  shoes. 

Italy:  Urgent  requests  from  the  American 
Relief  Clearing  House,  Rome,  and  from  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  include  the  following:  rubber 
gloves,  sheets,  cushions,  rubber  hot  water 
bottles,  bandages,  absorbent  cotton,  clinical 
thermometers,  iodine  and  other  disinfectants, 
adhesive  plaster,  leather  slippers,  drawers, 
handkerchiefs,  pillow  cases,  and  towels. 

Lithuania:  Donations  for  Lithuanian  relief 
are  being  sent  to  Lithuanian  relief  committees 
in  Switzerland,  Stockholm,  and  Vilna. 

Poland:  Money  contributions  are  the  most 
acceptable  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  sup¬ 
plies  into  Poland.  New  warm  clothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  needed  for  the  Polish  refugees  in  France. 

Russia:  The  greatest  need  in  Russia  is  for 
drugs  and  medicines,  but  hospital  supplies  and 
hospital  garments  can  be  used  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

Serbia:  Supplies  for  the  Serbians  are  now 
goingvia  Marseilles  and  are  then  transshipped  to 
Salonica,  Greece.  Contributions  in  the  form 
of  money  are  acceptable  for  purchasing  food¬ 
stuffs  and  clothing  for  civilian  relief. 

Siberia:  Warm  underwear,  socks,  sweaters, 
drugs,  and  medicines  are  the  special  needs 
among  the  prison  camps  in  Siberia. 

Syria.  Money  contributions  only  should  be 
made  for  Syrian  relief.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  another  cargo  will  be  sent  out  to  Beirut 
later;  if  so,  a  separate  announcement  will  be 
made. 

Who  is  there  amongst  us  who  can  read  of  such 
widespread  want— and  this  is  not  half  the  story! 
— without  a  compunctious  throb  of  sympathy 
and  a  desire  to  relieve,  and  to  relieve  in  a  large 
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way!  These  brief,  unadorned  statements  of 
actual  prevailing  needs,  reproduced  almost 
word  for  word  from  an  official  Red  Cross  circular, 
bring  to  the  imaginative  mind  just  so  many 
vivid  pictures  of  misery  and  woe.  And  a  great 
deal  of  it  may  be  alleviated — much  more  of  it 
than  may  be  realized — by  big,  prosperous 
America,  with  its  rich  and  manifold  blessings. 


All  funds  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  mailed  to  1624  H 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  All  supplies 
should  be  sent  prepaid  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
letter  covering  each  shipment  mailed  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


OVER  250,000  MEMBERS  ADDED  IN  1916 


WITH  marked  development  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  branches  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  the  past  year  may  be 
recorded  as  probably  the  best  in  the  con¬ 
structive  advancement  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  This  was  shown  in  different  ways 
by  reports  of  officials  and  field  representatives 
at  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross 
recently  held  in  Washington.  The  big,  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  year’s  growth  and  work, 
as  revealed  especially  by  reports  of  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee;  Mr.  Bicknell,  Director  General  of 
Civilian  Relief,  and  Colonel  Kean,  Director 
General  of  Military  Relief,  are  these: 

The  Red  Cross  membership  increased  between 
December  1,  1915,  and  December  1,  1916, 
from  approximately  22,500  to  about  286,000. 

Red  Cross  chapters  increased  in  number  from 
145  to  250. 

Twenty-one  mobile  base  hospitals  for  the 
Army  with  selected  civilian  expert  personnel 
have  been  organized  in  various  large  centres  of 
population,  and  four  more  are  in  process  of 
organization,  at  a  cost  met  by  patriotic  citizens 
of  $25,000  each.  Three  field  columns  have  been 
formed,  and  three  additional  base  hospitals 
for  the  Navy  have  been  authorized.  Through 
the  efforts  of  chapters  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  surgical  dressings,  garments,  and  other 
hospital  supplies,  valued  at  approximately 
$8,000  for  each  unit,  have  been  made  and 
contributed. 

The  position  of  our  Red  Cross  in  European 
war  relief  has  been  unique  among  the  number 
of  organizations  and  committees  working  in  this 
field,  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  declares.  “We  not 
only  represent  the  individual  giver,”  he  says, 
“but  we  act  as  transmitting  agent  for  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  actively  soliciting  contributions 
or  giving  from  their  endowment.  We  have 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year, 
received  $706,234.79  and  paid  out  $681,396.27. 
In  addition  to  money  gifts,  large  quantities  of 
supplies  have  been  received  from  Red  Cross 
chapters  and  many  other  organizations.  Con¬ 


tributions  of  cash  have  varied  from  large 
amounts  given  for  special  purposes  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  a  few  postage  stamps 
sent  in  anonymously.  One  group  of  five  per¬ 
sons  gave  regularly  $5,000  a  month  for  the  first 
few  months  of  the  year  and  are  now  giving 
$10,000  a  month. 

“The  needs  for  relief  in  Europe,  both  military 
and  civilian,  have  been  constantly  called  to  our 
attention  by  private  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  as  well  as  by  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
the  belligerent  countries,  and  our  own  agents 
in  the  field.  We  have  only  been  able  to  respond 
as  our  means  allowed  and  have  refused  countless 
appeals  where  it  would  have  been  possible,  had 
our  means  been  greater,  to  render  a  real  service 
to  humanity.” 

Reviewing  efforts  made  to  have  the  Allied 
Powers  permit  Red  Cross  supplies  to  reach  the 
Central  Powers,  the  Acting  Chairman  tells  of  a 
movement  to  send  new  American  Red  Cross 
units  to  the  latter  countries  with  the  approval 
of  the  Entente  group,  such  units  to  receive 
supplies  for  their  own  use,  but  not  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  “Re-establishment  of  a  channel  through 
which  Red  Cross  supplies  may  be  sent  to  the 
Central  Powers  is  important,”  the  Acting  Chair¬ 
man  maintains,  not  only  because  many  members 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  effort,  but  because  “it  is  felt  that  such 
an  accomplishment  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  status  of  all  neutral  Red  Cross 
societies  during  the  present  war  and  in  the 
future.” 

Over  five  hundred  cases  of  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  especially  comfort  bags,  handkerchiefs, 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  so  on,  were  sent  to  the 
Mexican  border  by  Red  Cross  chapters,  and 
distributed  among  American  soldiers — regulars 
and  militiamen.  These  cases  are  of  actual 
record,  but  complete  reports  of  supplies  for¬ 
warded  to  designated  organizations  on  the 
border  had  not  been  received.  Final  reports 
will  probably  show  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases.  Many  attentions  were  shown  by  chapters 
to  troops  en  route  to  and  from  the  Southwest. 
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Christmas  gifts  in  huge  quantities  were  col¬ 
lected  and  distributed,  not  only  among  our 
forces  on  the  Mexican  border,  but  among 
American  marines  in  Haiti.  It  is  believed  every 


man  in  these  forces,  according  to  Surgeon  Rich¬ 
ards,  U.S.N.,  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau 
of  Supplies,  received  a  remembrance  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 


RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  THE  WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 


WHILE  the  Director  General  of  Civilian 
Relief  comments  in  his  annual  report 
that  our  country  was  fortunately  free 
from  disasters  of  the  first  magnitude  during  the 
last  year,  particularly  as  the  appalling  distress  in 
Europe  had  drained  Red  Cross  resources  heavily, 
nevertheless  it  is  shown  that  in  one  way  or 
another  the  Red  Cross  has  given  monetary 
assistance,  sent  relief  supplies,  or  dispatched 
expert  relief  agents  or  nurses  to  a  number  of 
scenes  of  suffering. 

Haitien  civilians,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
dire  straits  by  revolutions,  were  aided  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Navy  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Victims  of  fires  in  Hopewell,  Virginia;  Paris, 
Texas,  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  were  given  direct 
or  indirect  assistance.  The  Mississippi  floods, 
the  Belmont,  Louisiana,  cyclone,  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  storms  of  a  devastating  character, 
floods  in  Alabama,  all  claimed  Red  Cross  atten¬ 
tion.  A  famine  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a 
severe  storm  on  St.  Thomas  Island,  and  the 
plight  of  some  survivors  of  the  torpedoed  steam¬ 
ship  Stephano,  also  called  forth  the  help  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

In  connection  with  the  troop  mobilization 
on  the  Mexican  border,  the  Red  Cross  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  care  of  the  families  of  National 
Guardsmen.  In  this  last  undertaking  ap¬ 
proximately  5ioo,ooo  was  expended  by  Red 
Cross  chapters  alone. 

Merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
Red  Cross  activities,  without  meaning  to  under¬ 
value  other  excellent  reports,  here  is  a  word  about 
three  individual  reports.  Miss  Delano,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee  on  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service,  showed  great  development  in 
the  work  of  education  carried  on  by  means  of 
Red  Cross  courses  in  home  care  of  the  sick  and 
first  aid;  and  also  outlined  plans  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  dietetic  courses,  and  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  making  of  surgical  dressings.  The 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  as  Miss 
Clement,  its  superintendent,  showed,  has  grown 
steadily,  and  widened  the  territory  into  which 
specially  trained  nurses  have  carried  knowledge 


of  infant  welfare,  sanitation  of  the  home,  and 
done  much  to  prevent  epidemics.  Sixty-six 
of  these  nurses  are  now  at  work  in  as  many  com¬ 
munities  scattered  through  twenty-one  states. 

But  still  broader  is  the  scope  of  these  peace¬ 
time  activities  of  our  Red  Cross,  for  through  its 
Medical  Bureau,  headed  by  Major  Patterson, 
and  particularly  through  the  First  Aid  Division, 
it  has  taken  into  hundreds — in  the  last  six  years, 
thousands — of  railroad  yards,  factories,  mills, 
mines,  and  lumber  camps,  its  priceless  lessons 
in  accident  prevention  and  first  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured.  Three  specially  fitted  railway  cars, 
under  the  charge  of  Red  Cross  staff  doctors, 
are  traveling  constantly  about  the  country 
giving  free  instruction,  steadily  reducing  the 
numbers  of  accidents  and,  as  many  voluntary 
letters  reveal,  saving  lives.  Nor  is  this  humani¬ 
tarian  endeavor  confined  to  the  industries  men¬ 
tioned,  for  “water”  first  aid  and  life-saving 
methods  are  taught  in  coast,  lake,  and  river 
cities,  to  policemen,  firemen,  and  others;  life¬ 
saving  squads  are  organized,  and  even  coast 
guards  themselves  are  sometimes  shown  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  rescuing  the  drowning. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  cover  in  a  few  hundred 
words  a  multiplicity  of  humanitarian  activities 
of  the  official  relief  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government!  It  can’t  be  done!  Each 
one  of  the  several  relief  branches  or  enterprises 
mentioned  is  a  story  in  itself.  For  instance, 
to  say  that  the  membership  has  grown  from 
22,500  to  286,000  doesn’t  convey  the  idea  that  a 
campaign  for  one  million  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  fairly  under  way,  and  that  Mr.  Wells, 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
Director  of  Membership  Extension,  have  a 
broad  program  all  arranged  by  which  those 
million  members  are  going  to  be  enrolled  before 
some  people  believe  it  possible.  Fortunately, 
we  can  deal  frequently  during  the  year  with 
particular  movements  and  plans  to  make  our 
Red  Cross  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  most 
widely  useful  humanitarian  agencies  in  the 
world.  And  that  is  what  it  will  be,  if  its 
ambitions  are  realized. 


Rhymes  of  a 
Rea  Cross  Man 

B? 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 

Autkor  of  “  Tke  Spell  of  tke  Yukon,”  ”  Ballads  of  a  Ckeeckaca,”  etc. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  POET 

NO  ONE  who  has  read  the  stirring  poems  of  adventure  or  description  by  Robert  W.  Service  can  fail  to 
realize  that  an  unusual  career  has  been  his.  The  work  that  he  has  produced  could  not  possibly  have 
been  done  amid  the  comforts  of  civilized  men.  He  sings  of  the  wild  unblazed  trails  of  men  in  peace,  or 
the  fierce  shock  of  battle  in  war;  and  every  line  rings  the  note  of  an  actual  participant.  He  himself  has  given 
a  picturesque  account  of  his  life,  from  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote: 

“Since  I  was  born  in  Preston,  Lancashire,  1  have  seen  some  thirty-eight  summers,  and  many  more  hard 
falls.  Glasgow  was  the  scene  of  my  youth.  My  well-to-do  but  respectable  parents  decided  to  put  me  into  a 
bank.  Having  reached  the  years  of  indiscretion,  however,  the  routine  of  the  office  began  to  pall  on  me.  I 
seemed  to  see  my  life  an  endless  vista  of  drab  days,  and  myself  growing  bald  and  pauchy  in  a  halo  of  respect¬ 
ability.  I  rebelled.  1  wanted  colour,  action,  change,  excitement,  the  thrill  of  not  knowing  what’s  around  the 
corner.  So  it  came  about  that  at  twenty-one,  to  the  horror  of  my  parents,  I  kicked  over  the  traces,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  myself  violently  into  the  Wild  West. 

“Travelling  steerage  and  emigrant,  I  landed  in  Vancouver  with  exactly  five  dollars  in  my  pocket.  The 
first  job  1  had  was  picking  stones  off  the  surface  of  a  field  destined  to  turnips.  With  bewildering  variety  and 
rapidity  other  jobs  followed.  1  was  chopping  down  great  trees,  I  was  driving  reaping  machines,  I  was  shovelling 
in  the  dripping  blackness  of  a  tunnel,  I  was  tramping— 1  knew  and  cared  not  where — down  into  the  unknown 
wilds  of  Mexico,  a  blanket  on  my  back,  not  a  sou  in  my  pocket.  In  short,  I  was  an  absolutely  healthy,  care¬ 
free,  irresponsible  person.” 

After  other  haphazard  jobs  of  school-teaching  and  newspaper  reporting,  Service  got  a  job  to  his  liking. 
A  Western  bank  sent  him  to  the  Yukon,  during  the  early  rush  of  gold-seekers.  In  the  enforced  idleness  of 
the  long  winters  he  wrote  verses  describing  Alaskan  scenes,  but  without  thought  of  publication  until  one  day 
a  friend  saw  them  and  suggested  having  them  printed.  His  subsequent  success  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Service  has  travelled  throughout  the  world.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he  has  been  in  the 
Ambulance  Corps  of  the  Entente  Allies.  His  new  book,  “  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,”  is  one  of  the  notable 
literary  products  of  the  war.  By  a  special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Barse  &  Hopkins,  28  W.  23rd  Street, 
New  York,  Mr.  Service’s  publishers,  who  hold  the  copyright,  we  are  privileged  to  present  these  throbbing  bits  of 
war  verse. — The  Editors. 


FROM  THE  FOREWORD 

I’ve  tinkered  at  my  bits  of  rhymes 
In  weary,  woeful,  waiting  times; 

In  doleful  hours  of  battle-din. 

Ere  yet  they  brought  the  wounded  in; 
Through  vigils  of  the  fateful  night. 

In  lousy  barns  by  candle-light; 

In  dug-outs,  sagging  and  aflood. 

On  stretchers  stiff  and  bleared  with  blood; 
By  ragged  grove,  by  ruined  road, 

By  hearths  accurst  where  Love  abode; 

By  broken  altars,  blackened  shrines 
I’ve  tinkered  at  my  bits  of  rhymes. 

*  *  * 

So  here’s  my  sheaf  of  war-won  verse. 

And  some  is  bad,  and  some  is  worse, 

And  if  at  times  I  curse  a  bit. 

You  needn’t  read  that  part  of  it; 

For  through  it  all  like  horror  runs 
The  red  resentment  of  the  guns. 

And  you  yourself  would  mutter  when 
You  took  the  things  that  once  were  men. 


And  sped  them  through  that  zone  of  hate 
To  where  the  dripping  surgeons  wait; 

And  wonder  too  if  in  God’s  sight 
War  ever,  ever  can  be  right. 

ON  THE  WIRE 

Oh  God,  take  the  sun  from  the  sky! 

It’s  burning  me,  scorching  me  up. 

God,  can’t  You  hear  my  cry? 

Water  !  A  poor,  little  cup  ! 

It  is  laughing,  the  cursed  sun! 

See  how  it  swells  and  swells 
Fierce  as  a  hundred  hells! 

God,  will  it  never  have  done? 

It’s  seering  the  flesh  on  my  bones; 

It’s  beating  with  hammers  red 
My  eyeballs  into  my  head; 

It’s  parching  my  very  moans. 

See!  It’s  the  size  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sky  is  a  torrent  of  fire, 

Foaming  on  me  as  I  lie 

Here  on  the  wire  .  .  .  the  wire  .  .  . 
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RHYMES  OF  A  RED  CROSS  MAN 


Of  the  thousands  that  wheeze  and  hum 
Heedlessly  over  my  head, 

Why  can’t  a  bullet  come, 

Pierce  to  my  brain  instead. 

Blacken  forever  my  brain, 

Finish  forever  my  pain? 

Here  in  the  hellish  glare 
Why  must  1  suffer  so? 

Is  it  God  doesn’t  care? 

Is  it  God  doesn’t  know? 

Dh,  to  be  killed  outright, 

Dlean  in  the  clash  of  the  fight! 

That  is  a  golden  death, 

That  is  a  boon;  but  this  .  .  . 

Drawing  an  anguished  breath 
Jnder  a  hot  abyss, 

Jnder  a  stooping  sky 
)f  seething,  sulphurous  fire, 

[scorching  me  up  as  I  lie 

dere  on  the  wire  .  .  .  the  wire  .  .  . 

dasten,  O  God,  Thy  night! 
dide  from  my  eyes  the  sight 
)f  the  body  1  stare  and  see 
>hattered  so  hideously, 
can’t  believe  that  it’s  mine. 

/ly  body  was  white  and  sweet, 
dawless  and  fair  and  fine, 
hapely  from  head  to  feet; 

)h  no,  1  can  never  be 
;  he  thing  of  horror  I  see 
Jnder  the  rifle  fire, 

i  russed  on  the  wire  .  .  .  the  wire  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

ONLY  A  BOCHE 

brought  him  in  from  between  the  lines:  we’d 
better  have  let  him  lie; 

what’s  the  use  of  risking  one’s  skin  for  a  tyke 
that’s  going  to  die? 

at’s  the  use  of  tearing  him  loose  under  a  gruelling 
fire, 

sn  he’s  shot  in  the  head,  and  worse  than  dead,  and 
all  messed  up  on  the  wire? 

/ever,  I  say,  we  brought  him  in.  Diable  !  The 
mud  was  bad; 

trench  was  crooked  and  greasy  and  high,  and  oh, 
what  a  time  we  had ! 

I  often  we  slipped,  and  often  we  tripped,  but  never 
i  he  made  a  moan; 

how  we  were  wet  with  blood  and  with  sweat!  but 
we  carried  him  in  like  our  own. 

*  *  * 

'  there  he  lies  in  the  dug-out  dim,  awaiting  the 
ambulance, 

the  doctor  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  him,  and  re¬ 
marks  “he  hasn’t  a  chance.” 
we  squat  and  smoke  at  our  game  of  bridge  on  the 
glistening,  straw-packed  floor, 
above  our  oaths  we  can  hear  his  breath  deep- 
drawn  in  a  kind  of  sriore. 

;h-ho!  My  turn  for  the  dummy  hand;  I  rise  and 
1  stretch  a  bit; 

fetid  air  is  making  me  yawn,  and  my  cigarette’s 
lUnlit, 

!  8°  to  the  nearest  candle  flame,  and  the  man  we 
brought  is  there, 

his  face  is  white  in  the  shabby  light,  and  I  stand 
at  his  feet  and  stare. 

!d  for  awhile,  and  quietly  stare,  for  strange  though 
it  seems  to  be. 


I  he  dying  Boche  on  the  stretcher  there  has  a  queer 
resemblance  to  me. 

It  gives  one  a  kind  of  a  turn,  you  know,  to  come  on 
a  thing  like  that. 

It’s  just  as  if  I  were  lying  there,  with  a  turban  of 
blood  for  a  hat, 

Lying  there  in  a  coat  grey-green  instead  of  a  coat 
grey-blue, 

\\  ith  one  of  my  eyes  all  shot  away,  and  my  brain  half 
tumbling  through; 

Lying  there  with  a  chest  that  heaves  like  a  bellows  up 
and  down, 

And  a  cheek  as  white  as  snow  on  a  grave,  and  lips  that 
are  coffee  brown. 

And  confound  him,  too!  He  wears  like  me  on  his 
finger  a  wedding  ring, 

And  around  his  neck,  as  around  my  own,  by  a  greasy 
bit  of  string, 

A  locket  hangs  with  a  woman's  face,  and  I  turn  it 
about  to  see; 

Just  as  1  thought  ...  on  the  other  side  the 
faces  of  children  three; 

Clustered  together  cherub-like  three  little  laughing 
girls; 

With  the  usual  tiny  rosebud  mouths  and  the  usual 
silken  curls. 

“Zut!”  I  say.  “He  has  beaten  me;  for  me,  I  have 
only  two,” 

And  I  push  the  locket  beneath  his  shirt,  feeling  a 
little  blue. 

Oh,  it  isn’t  cheerful  to  see  a  man,  the  marvellous  work 
of  God, 

Crushed  in  the  mutilation  mill,  crushed  to  a  smeary 
clod; 

Oh,  it  isn’t  cheerful  to  hear  him  moan;  but  it  isn’t  that 
1  mind, 

It  isn’t  the  anguish  that  goes  with  him,  it’s  the  anguish 
he  leaves  behind. 

For  his  going  opens  a  tragic  door  that  gives  on  a  world 
of  pain, 

And  the  death  he  dies,  those  who  live  and  love,  will 
die  again  and  again. 

*  *  * 

THE  STRETCHER-BEARER 

My  stretcher  is  one  scarlet  stain. 

And  as  I  tries  to  scrape  it  clean, 

I  tell  you  wot — I'm  sick  with  pain 
For  all  I've  ’eard,  for  all  I’ve  seen; 

Around  me  is  the  ’ellish  night. 

And  as  the  war’s  red  rim  I  trace, 

1  wonder  if  in  ’Eaven’s  height. 

Our  God  don’t  turn  away  ’Is  Face. 

1  don’t  care  ’ose  the  Crime  may  be; 

I  'olds  no  brief  for  kin  or  clan; 

I  ’ymns  no  ’ate:  I  can  only  see 
As  man  destroys  his  brother  man; 

1  waves  no  flag:  1  only  know. 

As  ’ere  beside  the  dead  I  wait, 

A  million  'earts  is  weighed  with  woe, 

A  million  ’omes  is  desolate. 

In  drippin’  darkness,  far  and  near. 

All  night  I’ve  sought  them  woeful  ones. 

Dawn  shudders  up  and  still  I  ’ear 
The  crimson  chorus  of  the  guns. 

Look!  like  a  ball  of  blood  the  sun 

’Angs  o’er  the  scene  of  wrath  and  wrong  .  .  . 

“Quick!  Stretcher-bearers  on  the  run!” 

0  Prince  oj  Peace  !  ’Ow  long,  ’ow  long  ? 


THE  PLACARD  THAT  IS  SAVING  LIVES 

Fifty  thousand  of  these  striking  cards  have  been  distributed  by  the  New  York  Police  Force  and 
cooperating  organizations  in  every  part  of  the  great  metropolis 


WHO  DRIVE - 

help  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  FREE  —  ask  your 
policeman  for  Safety  Booklet 

fUtiun  Police  Commissioner 


YOU  WHO  DRIVE 


BY 

ARTHUR  WOODS 

Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City 


[One  of  the  most  enterprising  and  aggressive  campaigns  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  ever  conducted 
this  country  is  being  directed  by  Police  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods  of  New  York.  In  the  city  that  in  pla 
is  the  most  congested  in  the  world,  3,407,069  vehicles  hurtle  over  the  many  crossings  in  ten  hours  of  the  d 
and  1  5,545,745  pedestrians  pass  the  same  points  in  the  same  time.  In  this  rush  and  jam  of  automobiles,  true 
street  cars,  and  human  beings,  22,000  accidents  occurred,  23,000  persons  were  injured,  and  659  persons  w 
killed  in  1915.  The  law  governing  the  licensing  of  automobile  drivers  is  extremely  lax.  Is  there  any  w< 
der  that  Commissioner  Woods  is  fighting  a  hammer-and-tongs  battle  in  behalf  of  accident  prevention,  a 
is  talking  straight  from  the  shoulder  to  “you  who  drive”?— The  Editors.] 


/T  THE  Motor  Cycle  Show  in  Madison 
k  Square  Garden  recently  two  worldly 
\  wise  cynics  approached  the  police 
booth  where  a  traffic  policeman  was 
talking  on  street  accidents.  They  listened  with 
broad  grins  nudging  each  other,  and  then  one 
of  them,  picking  up  a  copy  of  the  police  safety 
booklet,  said  loudly, 

“Here’s  some  more 
of  that  police  bunk.” 

Pointing  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  officer  carry¬ 
ing  the  injured  child, 
the  other  answered, 

“Yes — what’s  this  a 
picture,  of  anyway?” 

No  one  paid  much 
attention  to  their  in¬ 
terruptions,  but  the 


partner  of  the  talking  policeman  stepped  up 
this  juncture  and  quietly  said: 

“That,  gentlemen,  is  a  picture  of  one  of  t 
saddest  duties  a  policeman  has  to  perform.” 

“What  d’  ya  mean,  duty?”  asked  one  of  t 
scoffers. 

“Carrying  away  the  innocent  victim  of  1 
other  one’s  carele 
ness,”  said' the  offic 
Following  up  t 
opening  he  talked 
cident  prevention 
these  two  doubters 
telligently  and  int 
estingly,  and  in  f 
minutes  had  them  o 
verted  and  friends 
the  Force.  That  v 
only  one  instance 


“It  seems  hardly  believable,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that  New  York  State,  the 
most  populous  and,  in  spots,  the  most  con¬ 
gested  state  in  the  Union,  if  not  the  world, 
is  one  state  where  any  person,  crazy,  law¬ 
less,  or  even  intoxicated,  can  purchase  an 
automobile  and  do  what  damage  he  may 
by  attempting  to  drive  it  through  heavy, 
swift-moving  traffic  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  others.” 

How  is  it  in  your  state? 


YOU  WHO  DRIVE 
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hich  I  personally  happen  to  know, 
at  1  am  told  these  two  policemen 
ored  bull’s  eyes  in  this  manner 
mtinually. 

This  police  booth  in  question  was 
t  up  side  by  side  with  booths  dis¬ 
aying  the  various  makes  of  wheels 
id  numerous  motor  cycle  devices, 
ot  to  be  outdone  as  showmen, 
e  police  exhibited  a  miniature 
ishlight  system  illustrating  the 
otection  offered  citizens  and  their 
operty  by  the  Police  Department, 
-affic  and  safety  stanchions  were 
so  shown.  The  police  safety 
>oklet  was  given  away,  and  short 
»ends  on  placards  told  the  story  of 
reet  accidents.  The  two  police- 
;n,  detailed  at  the  booth  day  and 
ght,  operated  much  like  the  ener- 
tic  “barkers”  in  the  old  Coney 
and  “ballyhoo”  days.  In  talks 
audiences  of  a  dozen,  fifteen, 
d  twenty,  they  told  of  loss  of 
2  in  the  streets,  how  accidents 
rcurred,  how  they  could  be  pre- 
nted,  and  appealed  to  their  hear¬ 
ts  for  cooperation  in  this  work  of 
umanity.  They  answered  all 
estions  put  to  them  and  gave 
to  asked  copies  of  the 


NEW  YORK’S 
POLICE 

COMMISSIONER 


to  those 
traffic  regulations. 


The  same  thing  was  done  at  the 
National  Automobile  Show,  only  on 
a  larger  scale,  reaching  several 
thousand  disinterested,  cynical  or 
too  busy  citizens  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  touched  by 
this  appeal. 

To  my  mind,  that  was  good 
police  work,  because  it  not  only 
brought  sharply  to  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  menace  of  street  acci¬ 
dents,  but  produced  as  well  intel¬ 
ligent  contact  between  the  citizen 
and  the  police  and  helped  to  make 
them  mutual  friends  and  cooper¬ 
ators  toward  that  which  we  all  are 
striving — a  better,  cleaner,  and  safer 
place  in  which  to  live. 

To-day,  this  is  popularly  con¬ 
sidered  a  new  line  of  work  for  police¬ 
men,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not.  What  is  happening  is  a 
gradual  restoration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  of  the  standing  of  the 
policeman  and  his  job.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  only  another  matter  of 
public  safety  and  the  policeman  in 
tackling  it  in  this  manner  is  only 
coming  into  his  own  again  as  the 
important  community  officer,  as  he  was  in 
the  days  of  Miles  Standish;  is  only  doing  what 


Copyright  by  International  Film  Service 

DANGERS  TO  CHILDREN  ARE  BEING  LESSENED 

ut  it  takes  aggressive  educational  work,  and  repeated  warnings  to  both  drivers  and  pedestrians.  The  burden 
of  responsibility  is  frequently  on  the  driver.  Both  classes  can  help 
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THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 


he  should  do  and  what  the  public  should  expect 
him  to  do. 

When  the  present  administration  in  New 
York  City  took  office  nearly  three  years  ago, 
there  was  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every 
officer  on  the  Force  that  with  the  increasing 
population  and  congestion  in  the  city,  street 
accidents  and  crime  were  increasing,  but 
strangely  enough  there  was  no  way  in  which  this 
could  be  shown.  In  other  words,  there  was  not 
much  in  the  way  of  records.  What  there  was 
meant  nothing.  There  had  been  no  effort  to 
show  by  compilation  and  analysis  how  and 
where  street  accidents  were  occurring  or  even 
where  crime  was 
increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing,  and  when 
we  considered  the 
advisability  of 
establishing  some 
accounting  di¬ 
vision  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  experienced 
officers  frankly  ad¬ 
vised  against  it  on 
the  grounds  that  a 
true  statement  of 
facts  would  shock 
the  public,  and 
seriously  disturb 
confidence  in  the 
Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  of  the 
first  things  we 
did  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  to  re¬ 
organize  the  whole 
system  of  records 
and  reports,  and 
attempt  a  survey 
that  would  show 
just  where  we  stood  as  to  the  increase  in  crime, 
street  accidents,  and  other  social  conditions. 

A  standardized  form  was  designed  for  every 
kind  of  report  made  by  a  policeman  on  post 
and  each  one  of  these  reports  was  made  to  move 
through  routine  channels  to  a  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  at  Headquarters  where  a  force  of  clerks, 
assisted  by  modern  tabulating  machines,  com¬ 
piled  and  analyzed  them. 

In  this  way,  by  monthly,  quarterly,  semi¬ 
annual  and  annual  reports,  Headquarters  was 
able  to  see  at  a  glance,  through  facts,  the  exact 
conditions  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city. 
By  these  figures  the  Department  was  able  to 
attempt  intelligently  to  suppress  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  or  street  accidents  in  this  or 
that  section  of  the  city.  It  was  possible  to 


direct  the  machinery  of  the  Force  where 
would  do  the  most  good  to  counteract  th 
conditions.  For  the  first  time  in  the  hist< 
of  the  Department  we  had  something  on  wh 
policemen,  like  engineers,  could  plan  a  ca 
paign  of  offense  and  defense  as  warranted. 

The  first  annual  tabulation  of  street  accide 
was  made  at  the  close  of  1915,  and  showe( 
total  of  22,000  street  accidents  in  which  o 
23,000  persons  were  injured  and  659  killed, 
showed  also  3,407,069  vehicles  swarmed  acr 
all  traffic  posts  in  ten  hours  each  day  in  addit 
to  15,345,745  pedestrians.  Here  was  a  ri 
and  a  jam  of  traffic  known  by  no  other  city 

modern  or  ok 
times. 

We  were  a 
brought  face 
face  with  anotl 
fact,  now  all  1 
realistic.  H 
was  a  little  < 
town  of  Dutch  a 
English  patti 
withnarrowstre 
and  three-  a 
four-story  br 
blocks  that  h 
been  transforrr 
in  an  incredil 
short  space 
time  into  a  gre 
throbbing  metre 
olis,  with  tow 
ing  skyscrape 
rapid  transit  lin 
giant  bridges,  a 
busy  ferries,  all 
which  wereempl 
ing  and  reempt 
ing  their  streai 
of  humanity  in 
the  same  little  c 
narrow  streets.  But  what  was  worse  sti 
through  these  streets  were  now  running  not  t 
slow,  clattering  horse-drawn  wagon  of  fathe 
time,  but  powerful,  heavy,  and  swift  vehicli 
moving  on  rubber  tires,  their  drivers  in  jn 
as  mad  haste  as  the  streams  of  pedestria 
running  in  front  of  their  wheels. 

All  these  things  were  facts  that  we  had 
know  and  to  deal  with.  Divided  into  distric 
and  precincts,  classified  and  analyzed,  t 
statistics  further  showed  the  cause  of  the  ao 
dent,  vehicle  concerned,  age  and  experience 
the  driver,  age  of  the  victim,  condition  of  tl 
pavements,  congestion  of  traffic,  etc.  Th' 
showed  that  the  responsibility  in  accidents  w 
divided  between  drivers  and  pedestrians,  ai 
at  the  same  time  that  the  proportion 
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;destrians  to  drivers  in  the  street  was  about 
to  i. 

On  the  part  of  the  drivers  there  was  shown 
imistakable  evidence  of  ignorance  and  care- 
ssness,  faulty  brakes  or  steering  gears,  im- 
■oper  lights  or  horns.  On  the  part  of  pedes- 
ians  there  was  shown  heedlessness,  reckless- 
;ss,  and  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
ver  half  of  the  persons  killed  and  one-third 
those  injured  were  children.  Persons  under 
>  and  over  50  were  the  heaviest  sufferers, 
rom  the  ranks  of  the  very  old  and  very 
>ung  came  the  largest  number  of  victims, 
here  were  fewer  accidents  in  the  short  davs 
!  the  winter 
onths,  the  totals 
creasing  as  the 
ild  and  pleasant 
lather  drew  the 
ople  into  the 
•eets. 

For  upward  of  a 
ar  we  had  been 
fadually  working 
I  a  more  and 
ore  rigid  enforce- 
rmt  of  the  traffic 
rgulations.  Safety 
irangements  had 
len  devised  for 
tt  ter  protection 
I  congested  traffic 
ints.  TheTraf- 
.  Division  had 
jen  gradually  in¬ 
cased  and  with 
bis  increase  came 
tore  attention  to 
fj  enforcement  of 
regulations  re¬ 
acting  speed  of 
icles  turning  a 
ner,  instituting 

:r-stop  safety  zones  to  protect  passengers 
viile  alighting  from  and  boarding  surface 
cjrs.  More  stanchions  were  placed  on  the 
cvements,  and  the  number  of  play  streets 
irreased  from  which  traffic  was  excluded  be¬ 
tween  3  and  6  o’clock  p.m.:  to  permit  rec- 
ntion  of  children.  Other  things  done  were 
He  summoning  of  owners  of  vehicles  carrying 
legible  license  number  plates  and  poorly 
1  hted  tail  lamps,  the  prompt  arrest  of  the  in¬ 
dicated  driver,  keeping  slow-moving  traffic 
t  the  curb  and  faster  traffic  in  the  centre  of 
fe  street,  the  use  of  stop-and-go  semaphores 
C  congested  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  assignment 
c  more  policemen  to  street  crossings  during 
ress  hours  of  public  schools.  Commanding 
ticers  of  precincts  were  held  responsible  for 
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increases  in  street  accidents  as  well  as  of  crime. 
This  was  an  absolutely  new  departure. 

Late  in  the  winter  of  1915,  the  Commissioner 
asked  the  Legislature  for  a  law  requiring  the 
licensing  of  all  operators  of  motor  vehicles, 
after  a  rigid  examination,  and  giving  to  police 
magistrates  the  power  of  revocation  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  license  for  cause.  This  bill  was  op¬ 
posed  by  up-State  members,  who  maintained 
that  conditions  in  their  districts  did  not  warrant 
such  regulatory  laws;  the  bill  was  therefore 
amended  to  apply  to  New  York  City  only.  As 
amended,  the  bill  was  passed  in  both  houses 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the 

ground  of  uncon¬ 
stitutionality. 

The  result  was 
that  drivers  of  all 
sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  continue  to 
drive  cars  in  New 
York  City  and  the 
other  large  cities  of 
the  state,  whereas 
in  adjoining  states 
they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drive 
without  proving 
their  fitness.  It 
seems  hardly  be¬ 
lievable,  but  is 
nevertheless  true, 
that  New  York 
State,  the  most 
populous  and,  in 
spots,  the  most 
congested  state  in 
the  Union  if  not 
the  world,  is  one 
state  where  any 
person,  crazy,  law¬ 
less,  or  even  intoxi¬ 
cated,  can  pur¬ 
chase  an  automobile  and  do  what  damage  hemay 
by  attempting  to  drive  it  through  heavy,  swift- 
moving  traffic  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  public  that  walks,  however,  is  often  more 
at  fault  than  those  who  drive.  Walkers  in  big 
cities  are  carelessly  reckless,  and  worse.  How 
to  educate  them — that  is  the  question.  On  a 
report  of  the  Police  Safety  Committee,  the 
weekly  conference  of  inspectors  took  up  the 
subject  of  an  educational  campaign  on  warnings 
and  advice  against  dangers.  Police  sergeants 
who  had  been  talking  in  the  public  schools  to 
boys  and  girls  on  good  citizenship  were  directed 
to  appeal  to  their  young  audiences  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  helping  the  policemen  to  keep  down 
street  accidents.  Moving  pictures  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides  were  used  to  illustrate  these  talks. 
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The  response  of  school  children  to  the  ser¬ 
geants’  appeal  was  shown  in  a  number  of  ways. 
One  of  them  was  by  letters  to  the  sergeants. 
A  boy  in  Harlem  wrote  the  sergeant  who 
talked  in  his  school  as  follows: 

“I  was  in  the  assembly  this  morning  at 
which  you  were  present  and  gave  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  talk  which  1  liked  very  much.  I  think 
the  best  part  was  about  crossing  the  street  at 
the  right  place  and  the  advice  to  obey  the  officer 
whenever  he  tells  us  anything  and  not  to  hitch 
on  cars  or  wagons.  I  will  promise  to  cross  the 
street  at  the  right  place  and  not  to  hitch  on 
cars,  wagons  or  automobiles.  Thanking  you 
very  much  for  your  kindness,  lam..  .” 


stables  to  talk  to  drivers  bringing  to  the 
advice  on  how  they  could  protect  the  wares 
their  employers,  telling  them  how  to  prote 
their  automobiles  and  cars  and  at  the  san 
time  asking  the  drivers’  help  in  the  preventic 
of  accidents.  Police  sergeants  were  also  se 
to  lofts  and  factories  where  many  employe 
were  at  work,  to  talk  during  the  noon  hour  c 
the  same  subject.  Month  by  month  the  stre 
accident  reports  are  analyzed  by  the  Bure; 
of  Statistics  and  the  striking  facts  develop' 
are  put  before  the  public  by  means  of  the  new 
papers,  and  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

In  talks  before  motor  and  driving  clubs  1 
myself  and  members  of  the  staff,  we  have  ask 
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It  would  be  necessary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  accidents  in  so  congested  a  city  as  New  York  und 
any  conditions,  perhaps,  but  with  a  law  which  permits  any  one  to  borrow  an  automobile  and  drive  throuj 
throngs  of  men,  women,  and  children,  they  are  doubly  important 


Another  letter  was  from  a  boy  on  the  East 
side  who  said: 

“What  I  liked  about  you  was  that  you  talked 
slow  and  loud  enough  to  hear.  I  also  liked 
what  you  said  about  officers  wanting  to  be 
our  big  brothers.  I  promise  to  you  that  I  will 
never  break  the  law  in  any  way.  1  sometimes 
get  those  funny  notions  that  boys  get  in  their 
heads  but  when  I  grow  up  1  will  be  the  kind  of 
citizen  the  city  wants.” 

A  third  boy  wrote: 

“  1  thank  you  for  coming  to  our  school  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  there  on  account  of  a  broken 
arm  so  I  have  to  write  with  mv  left  hand.  I 
broke  it  doing  something  we  were  forbidden 
to  do  so  I  got  what  was  coming  to  me.  Some 
of  the  boys  told  me  how  nice  your  talk  was. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  there  but  after  this  1  am 
going  to  obey  the  laws.  The  next  time  you 
come  I  hope  to  hear  you.” 

Police  sergeants  were  sent  to  large  garages  and 


employers  to  take  great  care  as  to  the  charact 
and  skill  of  drivers  they  employ.  We  ha 
asked  them  to  be  sure  that  the  engines  of  thi 
vehicles  are  in  proper  condition,  that  brak 
and  gears  respond  promptly  and  powerful 
to  the  driver’s  hands  and  feet.  A  shockii 
accident  recently  occurred  caused  by  a  mot 
truck  which  had  its  rubber  tires  so  worn  dov 
that  the  wooden  flange  of  one  of  the  whe< 
caught  in  the  car  track,  jerked  the  steerii 
wheel  from  the  grip  of  the  chauffeur,  caused  t 
car  to  run  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  crush  t 
life  out  of  two  children  innocently  playing  < 
the  steps  of  a  stoop. 

We  cautioned  against  reiving  too  much  on  t 
horn,  and  pointed  to  conspicuous  cases  whe 
persons  have  been  killed  directly  because  t 
horn  frightened  or  bewildered  them.  We  ur 
owners  to  keep  track  of  their  drivers’  traini: 
and  education;  and  particularly  to  require  th 
their  drivers  always  maintain  a  margin 
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afety,  making  allowance  for  foolish  action  on 
le  part  of  the  other  fellow. 

Late  in  1915  I  asked  the  Advertising  Club 
:  New  York  to  join  in  a  publicity  campaign 

Iiinst  street  accidents.  The  Club  gave  to 
;  Police  Department  the  services  of  its 
eater  New  York  Committee,  a  group  of 
terts  in  about  every  line  of  commercial 
/ertising.  With  a  wealth  of  material  in 
)tions  and  headlines,  in  clever  suggestions, 
*d  illuminating  statistics,  many  of  the  sugges¬ 
ts  having  been  contributed  by  officers  and 
•  mbers  of  the  Force,  this  Advertising  Com- 
ittee  and  a  representative  of  my  staff  worked 
<  a  campaign  which  included  the  use  of  about 


Stereopticon  slides  carried  the  picture  into  every 
moving  picture  house  in  the  city  and  the  film 
companies  further  cooperated  by  making  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  illustrating  the  warnings  and  ad¬ 
vice  given  in  the  police  safety  booklet.  One  of 
the  big  out-of-doors  advertising  companies 
painted  the  police  warning  on  several  large 
boards  in  conspicuous  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  Merchants  also  came  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  generously  responding  to  our  request 
to  carry  the  warning  captions  and  headlines  in 
the  reading  matter  of  their  paid  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  any  such  attempt  ever  been  made  to 
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The  campaign  of  education  has  been  carried  almost  into  the  homes.  Sergeants  of  the  force  make  ad- 
fsses  in  schools,  at  the  playgrounds,  and  anywhere  else  that  is  convenient.  At  the  noon  hour  truckmen  and 
ter  drivers  are  taught  lessons  on  the  urgency  of  sane  driving.  All  ‘‘drivers1’  cannot  be  reached  in  this  way 


|ry  possible  publicity  medium  for  bringing 
s  and  figures  to  public  attention, 
he  whole  campaign  was  based  on  a  colored 
iure  of  a  careless  driver,  children  playing  in 
(street  in  front  of  him,  and  an  officer  carrying 
njured  child  away  in  his  arms.  A  few  words 
the  card  directed  the  public  to  ask  a  police- 
i  for  a  safety  booklet.  With  this  as  a  trade- 
-k  of  the  campaign,  we  placarded  the  town 
tore  windows,  elevated,  subway,  and  street 
dines,  public  schools,  and  other  public  places. 
Jy  thousand  of  these  cards  were  issued  and 
roximately  five  hundred  thousand  of  the 
i  ty  booklets  given  out  by  patrolmen  on  post. 


reach  the  people  by  such  an  appeal  directly 
and  in  person  by  members  of  the  Force,  and  the 
success  attained  is  proof  in  my  mind  not  only 
that  the  public  and  the  police  can  cooperate 
in  good  police  work  but  that  such  cooperation 
is  necessary  and  essential  to  good  Government. 

Note: — Commissioner  Woods’  next  warning  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety  will  be  addressed  to  “You  Who 
Walk.”  It  will  concern  every  reader — men,  women, 
and  children,  particularly  children.  There  are  things 
you  and  your  family  ought  to  know  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  and  injuries.  What  are  the  obligations  of  the 
pedestrian? 

See  the  next  number  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
— The  Editors. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOUNDED  REACH  MELBOURNE 

It  was  after  the  Great  War  came  that  the  Australian  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  was  organizt 
It  has  contributed  generously  to  the  relief  work  in  Europe.  In  the  upper  picture  a  Canadian  soldier  is  givi  • 
a  convalescent  fellow  Canadian  an  airing.  The  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  developed  considerably  during  the ' 
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HOISTING  BRITISH  “STRETCHER  CASES”  FOR  LANDING 

I  Great  t'.ra I?es  w*d  a  dozen  badly  injured  men  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  gently  set  them  ashore, 
■the  small  photograph  above  Austrian  Red  Cross  men  are  carrying  a  severely  wounded  comrade  along  a 
pened  road  to  shelter.  The  Austrian  Red  Cross  was  not  prepared  for  war-relief  but  in  time  perfected  itself 
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A  GERMAN  AMBULANCE  AND  TRAILER 


There  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  devices  for  moving  wounded  since  the  outbreak  of  the  wa 
Like  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  other  belligerents,  Germany’s  efficient  Red  Cross  has  learned  muc 
and  improved  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
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A  HASTILY  IMPROVISED  GERMAN  STRETCHER 

A  sapling  tree  and  a  blanket  furnished  the  material  for  this  crude  contrivance.  The  wounded  must  be  earn 

in  the  most  comfortable  fashion  possible 
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AN  ITALIAN  MOUNTAIN  AMBULANCE 


The  noblest  beast  of  the  Italian  Alps  is  the  humble  donkey.  Sure-footed  and  sturdy,  he  has  saved  many 
*  dr.a.wlnS  low-wheeled  conveyances  along  narrow  ledges  and  to  the  lowland  to  a  base  hospital.  The 
pueen  Mother  of  Italy  has  set  an  inspiring  example  in  Red  Cross  work 
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A  FRENCH  HAND-CART  ALSO  SERVES 

he  three  cooperating  branches  of  the  French  Red  Cross  have  developed  a  wonderful  relief  system.  The 
American  Relief  Clearing  House  in  Paris  furnishes  aid  to  hospitals  all  over  France 
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THE  RESCUE  OF  NON-COMBATANTS  AT  SEA 

Women,  children,  and  old  men  have  suffered  untold  hardships  in  the  war  zone.  The  Moloch  of  \\  ar 
has  been  no  respecter  of  persons.  A  Red  Cross  nurse  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  is  striving  to  comfort  passen¬ 
gers  who  are  being  saved  from  the  torpedoed  S.  S.  Arabia 


'4ft.  .  4# 
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ABOARD  THE  ENGLISH  HOSPITAL  SHIP  “NEUTRALIA” 

i|  Although  many  vessels  have  been  converted  into  Red  Cross  ships,  they  are  all  too  few  to  accommodate  the 

wounded,  who  must  be  huddled  together  along  the  decks 
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BARGES  OF  WOUNDED  BRITISH  SOLDIERS 

From  the  southern  end  of  the  western  front  and  from  the  Balkans  many  wounded  are  taken  to  Malta 
and  Egypt  for  recovery.  Lighters  laden  with  fragile  human  beings  are  towed  to  waiting  hospital  ships  in 
Mediterranean  waters  which  in  turn  carry  the  wounded  to  base  hospital  ports 
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GERMAN  RED  CROSS  BARGES  ON  THE  VISTULA 


To  get  the  wounded  to  quiet  scenes  remote  from  the  battlefield  is  the  pressing  duty  of  the  medical  transpor¬ 
tation  systems.  A  gliding  river  barge  provides  much  more  comfort  than  a  train 
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OPERATING  ROOM  IN  A  GERMAN  RED  CROSS  TRAIN 


The  efficiency  of  the  German  Red  Cross  is  amazing.  Its  ramifications  are  so  many  that  it  seems  to  have 
overlooked  no  relief  contingency.  All  hospital  trains  are  not  equipped  as  completely  as  this  one.  It  is 
probable  this  magazine  will  be  able  to  present  a  comprehensive  article  on  the  German  Red  Cross  soon 
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WITHIN  A  FRENCH  HOSPITAL  RIVER  STEAMER 

he  pains  which  the  Red  Cross  representatives  take  to  nurse  one  unfortunate  war-victim  back  to  health  form 
a  contrast  to  the  ruthless  efforts  to  destroy  life  at  the  front 
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EVERY  KIND  OF  TRAIN  IS  USED 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society,  primarily  a  war-relief  organization,  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
effected  a  cooperative  arrangement  early  in  the  war,  as  an  economic  move,  and  have  given  very  great  help  to 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  self-sacrificing  work  of  its  representatives  is  above  praise 
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AN  EMERGENCY  RUSSIAN  AMBULANCE 

Russia  has  some  splendid  hospital  trains  and  motor  ambulances,  but  in  outlying,  isolated  sections  the  rough¬ 
est  of  vehicles  must  be  resorted  to,  and  may  be  made  fairly  comfortable  with  plenty  of  straw 
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TINY  BELGIAN  REFUGEES  IN  HOLLAND 

The  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  set  a  world-example  in  efficiency.  Up  to  November  i, 
last,  the  Commission  had  received  from  all  sources,  including  governmental  subsidies,  §201,782,076;  from 
other  than  governmental  sources,  §23,503,771,  of  which  the  United  States  gave  §8,747,438 
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FLEMISH  DOGS  ARE  INDISPENSABLE 

Horses,  mules  donkeys,  dogs,  and  oxen  have  given  their  best  strength  to  rescue  families  and  household 
valuable  are  horses,  mules,  and  dogs,  to  the  fighting  forces  especially,  that  great  pains  are  taken  to 
ire  tor  them  in  animal  hospitals  when  injured 
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SERBIA’S  OX-CARTS  ARE  SLOW  BUT  SURE 

Non-combatant  relief  work  in  Serbia,  Albania,  and  Montenegro  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Much  of  it  has  been  in  the  line  of  sanitation 


HOSPITAL  SHIPS  ARE  AS  NECESSARY  AS  DREADNOUGHTS 


While  the  United  States  is  far  behind  certain  belligerent  countries  in  naval  hospital  equipment,  the 
vessel  shown  in  the  drawing  below  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  world  to  be  built  from  the  keel  up  as  a  hospital 
ship.  It  was  authorized  in  the  Greater  Navy  Bill  of  1916,  and  will  cost  §2,360,000 


IF  OUR  GREATER  NAVY  SHOULD 

GIVE  BATTLE 

BY 

WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

Editorial  Foreword: — Now  that  our  America  of  boundless  resources,  wealth,  latent  power, 
has  been  roused  to  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  potential  Navy  as  a  first  line  of  defense,  will  she 
realize  to  the  fullest  also  the  great  responsibility  which  is  hers,  and  the  grave  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  the  care  of  many  thousands  of  officers  and  men  in  the  event  of  war?  Our  own  people 
have  brought  to  us  from  Europe’s  human  shambles  numberless  startling  lessons  on  the  importance 
of  advance  preparation  for  extensive,  efficient  war-relief  work.  Must  we  have  a  terrible  personal 
experience — a  demonstration  that  American  seamen  are  no  more  impervious  to  fourteen-inch  shells 
than  were  the  countless  frail  mortals  of  flesh  and  blood  who  were  torn  and  mangled  and  blown 
into  eternity  in  the  battle  off  Jutland? 

This  magazine,  consecrated  to  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  human  suffering  in  war  and 
peace,  has  sounded,  with  all  its  strength,  the  warning  that  proper  war-relief  preparedness  for  either 
the  Navy  or  Army  is  time-consuming,  costly,  and  difficult  even  in  tranquil,  normal  times,  and  a 
herculean,  well-nigh  impossible  thing  to  accomplish  when  war  has  brought  its  confusion  and  chaos. 
The  cost  of  equipment  alone  for  one  auxiliary  hospital  ship  would  not  be  under  $200,000,  and  the 
work  requires  much  time.  One  naval  base  hospital  in  the  piping  days  of  peace  could  not  be  organized 
and  completely  equipped  to  care  for  so  few  as  500  men  in  several  weeks’  time.  But  sea-fights  and 
land-battles  do  not  wait  for  hospitals  to  be  equipped.  The  quivering  bodies  of  sorely  wounded  men 
are  brought  back  in  everlasting  streams.  Are  they — our  own  boys — to  die  wretchedly  under  our 
eyes  for  lack  of  facilities  and  trained  personnel  to  give  them  necessary  expert  attention?  They  can’t 
be  housed  in  barns;  they  can’t  be  operated  on  by  blacksmiths. 

Too  many  of  our  good  people  harbor  a  state  of  mind  which  would  have  more  appropriately 
existed  in  the  days  when  the  beardless  Captain  Oliver  Perry,  with  a  handful  of  Rhode  Island  sailors 
and  Kentucky  riflemen  for  his  seamen,  was  ordered  to  Lake  Erie  to  build  a  fleet  out  of  green  timber, 
after  cutting  down  the  trees,  “and  attack  the  enemy.”  We  cannot  wait  to-day  for  the  great  crisis 
to  come  before  devising  ways  and  means  to  meet  it.  We  are  not  living  in  an  age  when  an  Old 
Ironsides  can  destroy  a  Guerriere  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  to  our  side  of  but  fourteen 
men,  nor  can  another  battle  of  Santiago  Harbor,  or  of  Manila  Bay,  be  fought  with  a  negligible 
casualty  list  for  us.  The  modem  battleship  carries  approximately  1,200  men;  and  combat  between 
these  floating  monsters  with  their  incalculable  destroying  power  is  short,  furious,  deadly. 

When  our  Greater  Navy  is  a  reality  we  shall  have  but  two  hospital  ships.  To-day  there  is 
only  one.  Think  this  over,  Americans !  Do  you  know  that  with  but  a  few  units  of  their  fleet  during 
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e  Gallipoli  campaign,  the  Entente  Allies  had — not  one,  two,  ten  or  a  dozen  hospital  ships — but 
•ty?  And  they  were  large  ones  at  that,  and  were  all  there  because  it  was  believed  every  one  would 
needed. 

Organized,  completely  equipped  naval-base  hospitals  should  dot  our  long  and  winding  coast 
es,  and  civilian  hospitals  should  be  prepared  and  listed  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  case  of  emergency 
to  help  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  lads  who  some  day  may  be  brought  home  mere 
reds  of  humanity.  Every  seaport  of  the  United  States  should,  as  a  simple  act  of  patriotism  and 
manitarianism,  if  not  of  local  pride,  take  a  hand  in  this  laudable  and  most  urgent  movement  to 
re  aid  and  comfort  to  our  Greater  Navy  which  is  to  be.  And  Mr.  Dean  here  tells  you  how  you 
ty  best  do  this  in  an  interesting  article  which  is  authoritative  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which 
ery  citizen  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  read. 


E  ARE  about  to  fashion  the  most 
powerful  Navy  in  the  history  of 
America,  andwilldedicate  it  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  defending  the  in- 
;rity  of  her  soil.  It  will  be  one  great  unit 
our  rapidly  materializing  machinery  designed 
the  cause  of  preparedness.  And  when  the 
t  dreadnought  has  been  sent  down  the  ways 
d  the  last  submarine  driven  successfully 
o  the  very  vitals  of  the  sea,  America  will 
tw  a  deep  breath  and  feel  that  for  the  present 
least  she  has  discharged  a  sacred  obligation 
her  expansive  self. 

But  there  is  yet  another  story  to  preparedness 
sea  as  well  as  on  land.  There  is  that  side 
the  question 
ich  must  not  be 
u  r  r  e  d,  however 
;p  may  be  the 
dpathy  of  some 
the  grosser  fea- 
es  of  war  pre¬ 
redness.  One  day 
'  Greater  Navy 
y  give  battle.  A 
:tle  between  mod- 
i  leviathans  of 
:  sea  is  one  of 
fihilation.  The 
enders  of  Amer- 
on  the  seas  will 
surround  an 
emy  squadron 
1  demand  sur- 
der,  nor  will  the 
ader  attempt  a 
dlar  strategy.  It 
I  be  a  cataclysm 
teel  against  steel, 
e  fittest  will  sur- 
e. 

'here  will  be 
od  shed:  the 
:e  of  liberty  al- 
zs  has  been  paid 
blood.  And  on 
it  day  when  our 
fater  Navy  gives 


battle  there  will  be  opportunity  for  one  of 
the  greatest  humanitarian  efforts  in  all  the 
grim  business  called  war:  the  efficient  care  of 
the  ineffectives. 

We  are,  or  rather  we  feel,  quite  certain  that 
when  America  is  threatened  with  invasion  it 
will  be  our  Greater  Navy  that  will  decide  for 
us  whether  the  struggle  will  be  over  in  a  few 
hours  or  rage  on  for  cruel  days  and  days  until 
finally  the  alien  is  driven  from  our  shores. 
Our  seacoast  is  extensive.  To  a  strong  foe  an 
attempt  to  force  a  landing  at  some  point  on 
our  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line  would  in  all 
probability  appeal  as  immensely  logical. 

Our  first  line  of  defense,  then,  is  our  Navy. 

Preparedness  in  the 
Navy  demands  an 
adequate  number  of 
efficiently  manned 
fighting  units  and  a 
sufficient  number  of 
efficiently  organized 
units  for  the  care  of 
ineffectives. 

During  the  recent 
campaign  of  the 
Entente  Allies  on 
the  Gallipoli  Penin¬ 
sula  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that 
seventy  British  hos¬ 
pital  ships  had  been 
sighted  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  fringing 
the  fleet  and  daily 
bearing  their  cargoes 
of  sick  and  wounded 
to  base  hospital  un¬ 
its.  The  British 
Admiralty,  on  scan¬ 
ning  this  report, 
issued  a  withering 
denial.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd — seventy  hos¬ 
pital  ships!  The 
public  should  be 
more  accurately  in- 
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THE  NAVY  IS  OUR  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 

“  It  would  require  several  weeks  of  furious  work  to  con¬ 
vert  the  most  likely  craft  into  a  hospital  ship.”  Why  not 
arrange  in  time  of  calm  to  provide  auxiliary  naval  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  a  splendid  reserve  corps  of  surgeons  and  nurses? 
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formed.  The  Admiralty  begged  to  state  that 
there  were  but  forty  of  these. 

Forty  hospital  ships!  And  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  units  of  the  allied  fleets  operat¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  war  zone.  True,  there 
were  sanguinary  engagements  ashore  that  de¬ 
livered  their  toll  of  wounded  to  these  ships;  but 
as  grim  indices  of  the  inevitable  mortality 
attending  large-scale  military  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions,  this  incident  and  others  which  could  be 
cited  from  the  war  in  Europe  stand  out  with 
most  compelling  force. 

We  strive,  but  after  all  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  a  people  at  peace  to  grasp  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  war  between  two  or  more  great 


served  the  guns  of  the  Greater  Navy  and  no 
must  surrender  to  the  skill  of  trained  hands  i 
order  that  they  may  live  again. 

Whatever  there  is  of  preparedness  again 
that  day  when  our  Greater  Navy  will  gi\ 
battle,  must  be  ready  on  the  instant  to  serv 
The  stroke  of  that  hour  will  not  be  heraldc 
by  a  slow  pealing  of  bells.  It  will  come  in 
flash.  The  Navy  must  give  battle — nau. 
Little  time  to  equip  hospital  ships  and  coa 
hospital  units,  no  time  to  instruct  surgeons  an 
doctors  who  have  followed  their  professions  : 
strictly  civilian  life.  While  the  casualties  r 
suiting  from  a  clash  between  two  great  se. 
powers  could  not  possibly  equal  in  numbi 
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THE  LONE  UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL  SHIP  “SOLACE” 

If  you  are  a  practicing  physician  or  surgeon,  are  connected  with  a  civilian  hospital  on  or  near  the  coasi 
are  an  intern,  or  if  you  are  one  of  the  many  millions  of  American  citizens  not  identified  with  the  medico 
fraternity,  you  can  help  prepare  in  time  of  peace  for  relief  of  our  75,000  men  of  the  Greater  Navy.  Mr.  Deal 
tells  you  how  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article 


powers.  Figures  dull  the  brain.  “A  regiment 
annihilated;  forty  vessels  sunk.”  What  does 
it  all  mean?  The  elimination  of  so  many 
fighting  units  from  the  field  of  operations? 

No,  it  means  more.  It  means  more  than 
death.  It  means  mutilation  and  suffering  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell;  it  means  shat¬ 
tered  limbs  and  shell-gouged  trunks;  it  means 
blood  pouring  in  streams  from  the  living — the 
living!  It  means  that  for  every  dreadnought, 
every  destroyer,  of  which  our  Greater  Navy 
will  boast,  there  must  be  patient,  steady  sur¬ 
geons;  sacrificing  nurses;  soft,  clean  things  for 
the  pain-wracked  bodies  of  men  who  have 


those  that  are  the  price  of  long-drawn  battl 
between  land  forces,  yet  they  will  be  so  suddt 
that  the  utmost  in  preparedness  from  a  humar 
tarian  standpoint  must  be  on  hand  and  waitii 
or  it  will  be  too  late. 

What  have  we  done  in  this  cause?  To-d; 
there  is  one  hospital  ship  afloat — the  Solac 
Another,  recently  provided  for  by  Congress,  w 
shortly  be  under  way.  Then  we  shall  have  tw 

I  asked  an  American  naval  surgeon  of  hip 
rank  this  question:  How  many  hospital  shi] 
would  be  required  to  serve  the  Greater  Na\ 
in  event  of  its  giving  battle? 

“God  only  knows!”  said  he. 
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THE  SMALL  MEDICAL  SERVICE  NEEDS  RESERVES 


It  would  require  several  weeks  of  furious 
>rk  to  convert  the  most  likely  craft  into  a 
spital  ship.  You  can’t  care  for  sick  and 
>unded  in  staterooms,  you  must  have  wards. 
>u  must  provide  operating  rooms,  first-aid 
sms,  disinfecting  rooms,  and  a  hundred  more 
;entials.  Surgeon  Richmond  C.  Holcomb, 
sistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy, 
Is  me  that  the  cost  of  providing  medical 
jipment  alone  for  a  converted  vessel  would 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $ 200,000 . 
‘Remember,”  he  was  saying,  with  all  the 
•nestness  of  one  striving  to  impress  upon 
;  lay  mind  the  requirements  of  our  Navy  as 
surgical  and  medical  preparedness,  “a  fleet’s 


requirements  are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
an  army.  The  fleet  is  isolated,  so  to  speak. 
Whatever  it  requires  in  the  way  of  facilities 
for  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  available — part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
joint  unit  itself. 

“The  fleet  cannot  send  a  call  to  the  rear  for 
civilian  volunteers  to  help  in  hospital  work 
for  those  lying  on  the  decks.  It  cannot  com¬ 
mandeer  a  public  building  here  and  there  to 
care  for  its  ineffectives  as  the  line  of  battle 
changes.  The  fleet  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and 
the  civilian  who  confuses  its  medical  and  surgical 
requirements  with  those  of  an  army  never  can 
render  it  effective  service.” 


RELIEF  DRILLS  ARE  PROMOTED  FOR  EFFICIENCY 
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A  hospital  ship  does  not  in  any  sense  replace 
a  base  hospital  in  a  coast  town.  The  hospital 
ship  acts  as  a  hospital  transport  by  which  in¬ 
effectives  are  transferred  to  fixed  base  hospitals. 
The  hospital  ship  is  a  fleet-base-hospital,  a  unit 
capable  of  moving  from  base  to  base,  as  the 
fleet’s  position  changes  on  the  sea. 

When  men  are  wounded  or  fall  sick,  their 
effectiveness  for  the  time  ends.  They  are  in¬ 
effectives.  They  must  be  removed,  both  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  humane  thing  to  do  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  this  and  then  be¬ 
cause  their  presence  in  no  measure  stimulates 
the  morale  of  the  effectives. 

What  we  need,  then,  are  organized  units  for 


rendering  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  the  men  c 
our  Greater  Navy.  There  is  a  crying  need  c 
the  Greater  Navy  for  base  hospital  units  alon 
our  coasts.  There  is  no  telling  what  sectio 
of  our  coast  the  fleet  will  be  called  upon  t 
defend.  What  then  will  that  section  offer  t 
the  men  who  are  sent  back  sick  and  wounded? 

At  this  writing  the  Navy  Department  ha 
asked  the  Red  Cross  to  organize  five  base  ho: 
pital  units — three  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  an 
two  on  the  Pacific.  For  south  of  Norfolk  v, 
have  not  a  one.  They  are  under  way. 

Every  civilian  hospital  located  within  reasor 
able  distance  of  a  coast  city  to  which  a  divisio 
of  the  fleet  would  return  with  its  ineffective 
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A  FLEET  CANNOT  CALL  TO  THE  REAR  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


Unlike  the  Army,  it  is  isolated.  Its  wounded  bestrew  the  decks  in  time  of  action.  They  must  be 
gathered  up  and  delivered  to  the  hospital  transport  which  carries  them  to  the  naval  base  hospital — if  there 
is  one  to  carry  them  to.  The  Red  Cross  has  authorized  the  organization  of  three  such  hospitals.  But  this 
is  something  every  port  in  the  United  States  particularly  should  become  interested  in 
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hould  create  in  itself 
potential,  efficient 
uxiliary  to  the  general 
cheme  of  medical  and 
urgical  preparedness 
or  the  Greater  Navy. 

The  Red  Cross  is  also 
leep  in  the  task  of 
rganizing  Emergency 
)etachments  of  Nurses 
which  can  be  quickly 
lobilized  and  used  to 
upplement  the  service 
f  both  the  Army  and 
J avy  Nurse  Corps.  It 
organizing  Sanitary 
raining  Detachments 
jr  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ducting  men  so  that 
iey  may  be  able  to 
;rve  efficiently  in  the 
anitary  Service  of  the 
.rmy  and  Navy.  These  individuals  are  re- 
uired  to  enroll  in  the  Red  Cross  service  for  a 
eriod  of  two  years.  They  are  also  asked  to 
gnify  their  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  Medical 
ervice  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  case  of  war, 
ut  are  not  required  to  so  obligate  themselves. 
The  cry  is  for  organised  efficiency! 

Surgeons  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
urgery  of  the  Navy  Department  tell  me  that 
ne  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  Bureau  is  men — 
lore  men.  It  needs  trained,  efficient  surgeons 
nd  physicians  for  its  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
nd  here  is  a  field  of  service  in  the  Greater 
lavy  where  the  individual  rather  than  organ- 
:ed  units  stands  to  the  fore. 

This  reserve  to-day  is  pathetically  small  in 
umbers,  principally  because,  I  honestly  be- 
eve,  the  medical  and  surgical  profession  in 
ivil  life  is  not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact 
lat  even  in  civil  life  they  can  render  great  aid 


to  their  Navy  simply  by  indicating 
now  their  willingness  to  serve  it  in 
time  of  war. 

Should  war  come  to-morrow  these 
men  would  forsake  their  practice  and 
offer  themselves  bodily  to  the  Navy. 

But  in  this  moment  of 
unpreparedness  they 
can  make  surgical  and 
medical  preparedness 
in  the  Greater  Navy 
doubly  strong  by  filling 
up  the  ranks  of  this  re¬ 
serve.  The  Naval 
Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Washing¬ 
ton,  requires  little  more 
of  such  volunteers  than 
a  simple  statement  of 
willingness  to  serve  in 
the  hour  of  need. 
Small  though  this  re¬ 
serve  is,  its  existence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  pride  of  the  whole  Navy. 

What  Great  Britain  anticipated  in  the  Galli¬ 
poli  campaign  caused  her  to  provide  forty 
hospital  ships.  What  Great  Britain  foresaw, 
we  must  foresee  for  our  Greater  Navy. 

America  has  one  hospital  ship,  one  more  in 
the  making.  She  needs  more  of  these  ships, 
more  base  hospitals  along  the  coast,  more  men 
trained  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  enlist  for 
regular  service  and  to  fill  up  the  Medical  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  of  the  Navy,  more  nurses.  The 
Red  Cross  has  enrolled  thus  far  a  reserve  force 
of  more  than  7,000  carefully  selected  trained 
nurses,  for  the  Army  and  Navy  combined. 

Those  of  us  who  favored  adequate  naval  pre¬ 
paredness  and  who  contributed  to  its  consumma¬ 
tion  in  any  way  whatever  have  yet  another  pat¬ 
riotic  duty  to  face:  the  noble  task  of  preparing 
for  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  business  of  war. 
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OUR  SAILORS  ARE  AMONG  THE  BEST 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  YOUR  NAVY 

ARE  YOU  A  PRACTICING  PHYSICIAN  OR  SURGEON  ? 

Then  you  can  join  the  Navy’s  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  volunteering  now  to  serve  when 
your  country  needs  you. 

ARE  YOU  CONNECTED  WITH  A  CIVILIAN  HOSPITAL  SITUATED  ON  OR  NEAR  THE 
COAST? 

Then  you  can  begin  a  movement  to  make  your  hospital  available  for  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  in  time  of  stress. 

ARE  YOU  AN  INTERN,  ASSISTANT,  OR  OTHERWISE  AN  ACTIVE  FACTOR  IN  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  OR  SURGERY? 

Then  you  can  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  volunteering  now  your  service  in  such  capacity  in  time  of  war. 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  WHO  ARE  NOT  TRAINED  IN  THESE  SPECIAL 
LINES  ? 

Then  you  can  help  the  Red  Cross  establish  base  hospitals  on  our  coasts,  equip  hospital 
ships,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  strengthen  the  preparedness  of  our  Greater  Navy. 
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MERCIFUL  DOGS  OF  WAR 

BY 

ELLWOOD  HENDRICK 


[  "T  T  HEN  war  breaks  loose  we  have  to 
i  /\  I  revise  our  ways  and  our  doings. 
\l  \l  Values  change  concerning  dogs 
▼  T  as  of  other  things.  An  Airedale 
rrier  is  not  wanted  for  his  blanket  of  black  and 
e  shape  of  it;  the  Airedale  is  wanted  for  his 
ained  ability  to  find  wounded  soldiers  and  to 
me  back  and  lead  help  to  them.  His  black 
ck  is  not  cared  for  at  all;  the  Red  Cross  and 
my  Medical  Corps  prefer  to  have 
gs  gray,  for  the  same  reason  that 
s  is  the  best  color  for  uniforms, 
the  eyes  of  the  show-dog  man  or 
man  the  Army  Medical  and  Red 
oss  authorities  are  wretchedly 
ictionary;  they  are  not  interested 
a  single  prize-winning  feature. 

\ccording  to  one  report,  at  the 
:break  of  the  war 
irewere  eight  trained 
*s  in  the  German 
ny  and  in  another  it 
stated  that  there 
re  many.  Now  we 
assured  that  there 
many  but  we  have 
census;  we  know 
y  of  one  high  com- 
nd  for  the  training 
!,  500 additional  dogs 
1  another  reference 
.,50oofthem.  Those 
he  French  army  and 
d  Cross  are  ex- 
ssed  by  the  same 
ire  of  speech  — 
any” — and  those  in 
British  army  are 

icated  by  “some.”  On  both  sides  on  all  the 
its  there  may  be,  at  a  guess,  10,000  Red  Cross 
;s.  This  refers  only  to  those  that  are  trained, 
t  have  undergone  careful  education  and  have, 
t  were,  taken  their  degrees.  Untrained  dogs 
not  wanted  at  the  front,  any  more  than  un- 
med  civilians.  They  are  useless. 

'he  best  physical  type  seems  to  be  a  medium- 
id  animal,  strong,  preferably  of  grayish 
ar  or  black,  and  the  beast  must  have  good 
sight  and  character.  How  large  a  part  scent 
ys  in  the  work  is  not  known.  We  do  not 
>w  anything  about  smell,  anyway.  In  that 
aect  dogs  know  far  more  than  we  do. 


The  breeds  vary.  A  cross  between  a  bulldog 
and  a  mastiff  is  said  to  be  desirable,  so  are  Ger¬ 
man  sheep  dogs,  retrievers,  pointers,  large 
Airedale  terriers,  the  kind  known  as  police  dogs, 
as  well  as  out-and-out  curs.  It  is  character  and 
training  that  is  wanted;  nobody  has  time  in  days 
of  war  to  worry  about  ancestry.  Character  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  breed,  and  the  aristocrat 
with  a  shifty  eye  goes  into  the  discard.  In  time 

of  need  democracy  as¬ 
serts  itself.  Size,  weight, 
and  health  may  be  de¬ 
termined.  Then  comes 
training  —  and  there 
character  shows. 

These  Army  or  Red 
Cross  or  Sanitary  dogs 
as  the  Germans  call 
them,  are  first  trained 
to  distinguish  between 
the  uniform  of  their 
country  and  that  of 
enemies.  Then  the  dog 
must  learn  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  wounded  man, 
as  being  his  principal 
business  in  life.  News 
of  the  wounded  must 
also  be  brought  to  his 
master.  He  must  not 
bark,  because  the 
enemy  always  shoots. 
There  are  various  ways 
in  which  the  dog  tells 
his  master  of  his  dis¬ 
covery.  One  method 
is,  if  no  wounded  have 
been  discovered,  to  trot 
back  and  lie  down,  whereas,  if  he  has  found  a 
wounded  man  he  urges  the  master  to  follow. 
United  States  Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  tells  of  amethod  in  useintheGerman  army, 
in  which  the  dogs  have  buckled  to  their  collars  a 
short  strap,  and  they  are  trained,  when  they 
find  a  wounded  man  in  hunting  over  the  battle¬ 
field  at  night,  to  grasp  the  straps  in  their  mouths 
and  so  return,  thus  signifying  that  there  is  a  man 
in  uniform  alive  out  there.  Then  they  lead  the 
way  back  to  him.  This  invention  was  necessary 
to  overcome  an  evil  that  became  evident  among 
dogs  taught  to  retrieve;  that  is,  to  bring  back 
some  piece  of  clothing  belonging  to  the  wounded 
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IN  THE  STREETS  OF  BERLIN 

Dogs  that  are  “pure”  mongrel  will  come  up  to  the 
pedestrian,  pull  at  coat  or  dress  to  attract  attention, 
and  then  bark  a  request  for  a  Red  Cross  contribution. 
The  appeal  is  irresistible.  This  dog  is  part  bull, 
and  an  industrious  seller  of  flowers 
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THE  “DOBERMANN”  DOGS  OF  GERMANY 


These  animals  have  been  selected  largely  for  battle-field  work  by  the  Central  Powers.  They  are  of 
the  shepherd  species.  Their  owners  frequently  train  them  and  volunteer  their  services  for  humanity.  The 
rescue  of  Lieutenant  von  Wieland  by  his  dog  is  one  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  the  war 


man,  his  cap,  glove,  or  something  from  the 
neighborhood,  such  as  a  piece  of  cord,  a  stone,  or 
a  bunch  of  grass.  The  trouble  with  the  method 
was  that  the  dogs,  in  their  abundant  zeal,  never 
returned  without  something  from  the  injured 
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ENGLAND’S  CHIEF  DOG  TRAINER 


Years  ago  Major  Richardson,  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  began  teaching  his  pet  dogs  how  to 
search  out  and  bring  back  news  as  to  “wounded” 


man,  and  usually  they  took  that  which  first 
struck  their  eyes.  This  was  most  often  a  band 
age,  which  the  dog  would  tear  off.  If  taught  tc 
bring  back  a  cap  and  the  soldier  had  none,  thi 
dog  would  very  likely  seize  him  by  the  hair. 

Orders  are  orders,  you  know.  But  those 
trained  to  bring  something  from  the  neighbor 
hood  would  fail  to  do  so  where  the  snow  wa: 
deep. 

Dogs  are  never  trained  to  scent  out  the  dead 
Their  business  is  to  assist  the  wounded.  Eacf 
one  carries  a  first  aid  package  strapped  about  iti 
back  or  neck  and  knows  that  when  a  woundec 
man  is  found  he  may  take  the  package. 

They  are  trained  to  carry  letters  from  post  tc 
post  and  they  learn  to  distinguish  the  various 
posts  by  name.  They  are  also  of  aid  to'soldien 
on  the  watch.  A  French  officer  tells  of  one 
night  while  on  watch  as  a  private  in  one  of  the 
front  trenches,  when  every  dog  became  suddenh 
uneasy,  continually  growling  and  very  excited. 
This  was  enough  for  the  soldiers;  they  knew  their 
army  dogs  and  believed  in  them,  so  they  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  main  entrenchments  for  support 
Fully  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived,  a  German  attack  was  made  from 
the  trenches  opposite  which  was  turned  back  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  numbers  that  answered  the 
telephone  call.  The  distance  of  the  German  I 
trenches  opposite  those  of  the  French  is  not  | 
given,  but  that  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
very  interesting  question:  By  what  sense  did 
these  dogs  know  of  the  approaching  attack: 
Did  they  hear  the  enemy  making  ready  or  d( 
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A  FRENCH  DOG  BRINGING  “THE  EVIDENCE” 


Dogs  taught  to  bring  something  from  the  wounded  man,  in  their  eagerness,  have  occasionally  torn  off  a 
first-aid  bandage.  Dogs  are  now  taught  to  return  to  headquarters,  after  locating  the  injured,  and  bark;  if 
no  wounded  have  been  found,  to  lie  down 


ye  excrete  under  excitement,  through  the  sweat 
;lands,  certain  distinctive  chemical  bodies  that 
ndicate  to  the  trained  olfactory  sense  of  the 
og  either  fear  or  passion? 

A  French  dog  named  Prusco,  nearly  white, 
hat  looks  like  a  wolf,  has  a  remarkable  record, 
t  is  said  that  after  one  battle,  alone,  he  saved 
he  lives  of  more  than  one  hundred  men  by  seek- 
ng  out  those  concealed  by  brush  or  depressions 
r  who  were  too  weak  to  make  their  location 
nown.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Prusco  they 
'ould  have  been  left  to  die  on  the  field.  At  an¬ 
ther  time  a  French  regiment,  advancing  against 
he  Germans,  received  a  set-back  and  was  forced 
a  retreat,  leaving  many  wounded.  A  hail  of 
ullets  was  flying  over  them.  Three  French- 
len,  shot  in  the  legs,  were  slowly  dragging  them- 
dves  toward  a  depression  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
ifles  and  machine  guns.  They  had  thrown  off 
verything  that  hindered  them  but  they  made 
erv  slow  progress.  Prusco  saw  them  and 
ounded  to  the  side  of  one  who  caught  him  by 
ne  collar  and  was  quickly  dragged  to  shelter, 
hen  he  returned  and  brought  along  the  other 
vo  in  the  same  way.  This  accomplished,  he 
aited  until  the  wounded  men  had  supplied 
nemselves  with  first  aid  from  the  kit  on  his  back 
nd  then  hastened  off  to  render  other  aid  where 
(  was  needed.  Prusco  has  been  honorably  men- 
oned  in  the  dispatches. 

In  the  campaign  on  the  Eastern  front  Lieu- 
enant  von  Wieland  led  a  party  of  men  in  an 
ttack  on  the  Russian  trenches.  Seeing  the 
ask  hopeless  on  account  of  the  Russian  fire,  the 


officer  signalled  a  retreat.  Turning  with  the 
soldiers  that  were  left  he  made  for  the  trenches 
and  safety.  When  he  had  covered  less  than 
half  the  distance  a  rifle  ball  shattered  the  bone  of 
his  leg  and  down  he  fell  amidst  the  still  bodies  of 
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AN  ENGLISH  AIREDALE  SCOUT 


One  of  Major  Richardson’s  hardy,  alert  animals 
leaving  Charing  Cross  for  the  front  in  care  of  Belgian 
soldiers.  The  Airedale  is  loyal  and  affectionate 
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AN  EXHIBITION  BY  AN  AMERICAN  DOG 


The  Army  and  Navy  Dogs  Club  of  this  country  also  teach  their  dogs  to  get  an  identifying  object.  There 
are  very  few  trained  animals  in  the  United  States.  Several  dogs  of  this  police  type  were  given  to  the 
United  States  Army  Medical  Corps  a  year  or  more  ago. 


the  men  who  had  set  out  with  him  and  lay  there 
in  the  blood  and  muck  and  filth  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  Russian  fire  was  so  murderous  that 
no  one  dared  bring  him  in.  Presently  a  dark 
form  bounded  from  the  German  trenches,  rushed 
to  Lieutenant  von  Wieland’s  side,  grasped  his 
coat  between  his  teeth  and,  foot  by  foot,  dragged 
him  to  safety.  Once,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
did  he  loosen  his  hold,  and  that  was  when  a 
bullet  “creased”  him  from  shoulder  to  flank. 
The  blood  gushed  from  the  wound  but  the  dog 
took  a  fresh  hold  and  finished  his  job  at  the  edge 
of  the  trench  where  willing  hands  lifted  the 
lieutenant  down  to  safety.  They  had  to  lift  the 
dog  down,  too,  because  just  then  a  bullet  broke 
both  his  fore-legs. 

It  was  the  lieutenant’s  dog  Steif  that,  when 
his  master’s  hour  had  struck,  gnawed  through 
his  leash  and  rushed  to  him.  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  Steif  is  partly  of  great  Dane  breed, 
partly  mastiff  and  partly  hound,  but  the  rest  of 
him  is  pure  dog  miscellany. 

Man  and  dog  were  both  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  the  surgeons  worked  as  hard  over  the  one  as 
they  did  over  the  other.  Then  one  day,  when 
His  Majesty  made  his  rounds,  they  brought  Steif 
in  on  a  cot  and  placed  him  beside  the  lieutenant. 
The  emperor  had  heard  the  story  and  as  he 
came  along  he  took  from  the  supply  that  he 
carried  with  him,  an  iron  cross,  which  he  pinned 
upon  von  Wieland’s  bosom.  Then,  taking  an¬ 
other  iron  cross,  he  tied  it  to  the  collar  of  the  dog. 


In  the  Belgian  army  dogs  have  largely  dis¬ 
placed  horses  for  rushing  machine  guns  from  one 
location  to  another,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Post.  Officers  claim  that  under 
fire  they  are  more  dependable  than  horses  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  gun  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  even  though  the  entire 
escort  be  killed.  And  they  can  be  kept  in 
trenches  safe  from  hostile  bullets,  which  is  im¬ 
possible  with  larger  animals. 

In  Russia  dogs  have  been  used  to  carry  am¬ 
munition  to  the  firing  lines  and  by  the  quickness 
of  their  work,  which  was  formerly  done  by 
crouching  and  creeping  men,  have  kept  the 
soldiers  well  supplied  from  the  ammunition 
wagons  which  are  always  likely  to  be  far  in  the 
rear  of  advancing  files. 

There  are  canine  sentries  on  duty  on  both 
sides  in  the  Great  War,  and  dogs  that  are  dis¬ 
patch-bearers.  Marquis,  a  French  dog,  fell 
dead  from  a  bullet  wound  almost  at  the  feet  of  a 
group  of  French  soldiers  to  whom  he  bore  a  mes¬ 
sage  across  a  shell-raked  stretch  of  country.  But 
the  message  was  delivered!  And  there  is  Stop, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  the  savior  of 
many  wounded,  and  Flora,  of  the  Twelfth 
Alpine  Chasseurs,  merciful  dogs  of  war  with 
reputations  for  distinguished  service.  There 
are  many  Stops  and  Floras  actively  engaged  in 
humanitarian  service,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  for 
me  to  single  out  individual  animals — a  con¬ 
ference  of  dogs  of  war  would  doubtless  so  decide 
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TOO  YOUNG  TO  ENLIST 

But  ambitious  to  learn,  and  to  join  the  Red  Cross 
Dog  Corps,  say  his  owners.  The  sword-handled 
parasol  reflects  a  military  spirit  in  the  home-country 
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A  FRENCHMAN’S  IDEA  OF  A  DOG  OF  WAR 

A  helmet  and  uniform  were  rigged  for  him.  He 
will  stand  at  attention,  shoulder  arms,  and  salute — 
at  least  will  hold  the  posture  after  it  is  given  him 


except  as  a  means  of  giving  typical  stories  of 
what  are  everyday  exhibitions  of  intelligence, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  dogs  of 
numerous  breeds  in  the  vast  zone  of  battle. 

The  people  in  the  warring  countries  are  called 
i  on  for  many  and  varied  contributions.  The 
french  War  Department  has  on  record  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  father  of  a  family  which 
1  poignantly  illustrates  this,  for  he  wrote:  “  I  al- 
:  ready  have  three  sons  and  a  son-in-law  with  the 
I  colors;  now  I  give  up  my  dog,  and  vive  la 
France!” 

Other  stories  of  the  heroism  of  dogs  are  likely 
to  come  to  us  when  the  war  is  over,  and  from 
1  them  we  may  gain  more  wisdom  about  dogs. 
We  are  likely  to  become  informed — but  whether 
i  we  learn  it  or  not  rests  with  us — that  a  chance 
'  for  education  and  training  is  important  for  a  dog 
if  it  is  to  lead  a  useful  life,  and  that  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  a  better  order  of  things  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  dogs  to  do. 

There  was  a  crotchety  old  man  who  said  to  a 
lover  of  dogs:  ‘  1  never  could  understand  why 
you  do  not  visit  an  asylum  and  make  merry 
and  dance  about  with  idiots.  You  can  get  the 
same  type  of  mind  there  that  you  find  in  dogs, 
and  then  you  could  come  away  and  not  be 
I  bothered  with  dog-fights  and  muzzles  and  the 
destruction  of  your  property.” 

“Yes,”  the  dog-lover  replied,  “but  they  do 


not  seem  to  succeed  in  training  idiots  to  any 
useful  purpose,  while  they  do  succeed  with  dogs. 
There’s  the  shepherd’s  dog  that  is  still  worth 
while,  the  husky  of  the  Arctic  sled  train,  the 
dog  in  harness  of  the  Netherlands,  the  boy’s  dog 
that  helps  him  to  go  fishing,  and  of  course  there 
is  the  watch  dog.  Now  the  watch  dog  is  con¬ 
servative  by  nature  and  he  holds  fast,  among 
other  things,  to  the  theory  of  the  sanctity  of 
property.  He  is  a  disturber  of  the  burglary 
business,  but  that  also  goes  with  the  general 
principles  of  conservatism.  The  dog  is  a  useful 
animal.” 

In  dealing  with  dogs  we  should  be  philo¬ 
sophical  and  remember  that  misplacement  is  a 
cause  of  disorder;  that  dogs  as  well  as  men, 
women,  and  even  boots  and  shoes,  are  most 
useful  in  those  places  where  they  can  do  most 
good.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  employ  much 
philosophy  in  our  dealings  with  dogs.  We  use 
them  for  our  left-over  emotions.  1  know  an 
excellent  woman  who  rums  every  dog  she  owns 
by  sheer  spoiling;  by  letting  it  have  its  own  way 
without  restraint.  And  I  know  a  man,  a  good 
citizen,  who  strives  to  deal  justly  with  his  kind, 
but  who  is  disposed  to  kick  dogs  if  they  bother 
him.  Both  take  out  their  emotions  on  dogs. 
This  does  not  give  the  dog  a  fair  chance. 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  go  killing  people 
to  make  dogs  worth  while. 


A  COMPRESS  WILL  CHECK  THE  FLOW  OF  BLOOD 

Bleeding  washes  a  wound  from  within  with  Nature’s  best  fluid,  and  germs  are  unlikely  to  get  in.  Do 
not  handle  or  wash  deep  wounds.  Peroxide  is  dangerous  to  use  then,  also.  A  compress  of  clean  gauze, 
such  as  the  miner  is  taking  from  a  Red  Cross  first-aid  box,  when  bound  firmly  in  place  over  the  injured  spot, 
will  both  protect  it  from  infection  and  stanch  the  bleeding 


HOW  TO  DRESS  ORDINARY  WOUNDS 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

JTHE  ^ED  Cross  Magazine  began  in  the  December  number  a  series  of  authoritative  articles 
outlining  the  courses  in  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing  which  are  being  given  to  classes  in  everv 
part  ot  the  United  States.  This  is  the  third  article.  The  interest,  knowledge,  and  results  already 
shown  from  these  courses  are  a  great  stride  toward  prevention  of  sickness  heretofore  caused  by 
ignorance,  and  also  toward  the  saving  of  many  lives  by  imparting  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  before  the  doctor  comes.  Mr.  Cushing’s  next  article  will  treat  of  special  wounds 
and  wounds  where  bleeding  is  severe. — The  Editors.] 


AS  THE  reporter  of  this  series  of  articles 
on  first  aid  was  on  his  way  to  interview 
the  surgeon  who  supplies  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  articles,  the  reporter  was 
musing  over  an  idea  for  his  opening  paragraph. 

“Three-fifths  of  the  human  race,”  he  was 
thinking,  “is  involved  in  a  world  war.  Count¬ 
less  thousands  have  been  wounded.  How  to 
treat  wounds  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  matter 
of  tremendous  importance.  But  this  is  peace¬ 


ful  America,  and  a  great  many  Americans  are 
getting  tired  of  reading  about  war.  A  lot  of 
readers  might  ask,  ‘What  have  wounds  to  do 
with  us?’- - ” 

The  reporter  came  up  out  of  the  Broadway 
subway,  raised  his  umbrella  and  started  across 
the  corner  in  a  downpour.  The  coast  was  com¬ 
paratively  clear  when  he  started;  but  those  new 
steel  cars  that  look  like  “  U  ”  boats  can  get  under 
way  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  reporter 


■n-rATTr-,,/,,,  Lupyngm  Dy  unaenvooa  a:  Underwood 

FREQUENCY  OF  ACCIDENTS  MAKES  FIRST  AID  KNOWLEDGE  URGENT 

'uideTShhimUil!0.rh0ftthihS  Ser'fSf  of  article?  "uas  caught  ln  a  street  car  fender  while  going  to  see  the  physician  who 
(le  asked  'himself6  frammg  of  them.  "Why  should  Americans  know  how  to  administer  first  aid?” 

aineH  ,  1  !  h5  I*6!  a  ^  V  ork  thoroughfare.  Then  he  '  bumped  into”  the  answer  and  sus- 

ained  a  lacerated  hand  and  other  injuries.  A  similiar  accident  is  shown  above 
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recalls  that  his  first  warning  of  the  nearness 
of  an  inland  torpedo  boat  was  a  sudden  flash 
of  metallic  green  right  under  the  horizon  line 
of  his  umbrella.  A  small  fraction  of  a  second 
later  he  was  violently  rammed  and  was  rolling 
under  a  fender. 

A  hasty  inventory  when  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  again  revealed  nothing  more  serious  in 
the  way  of  injuries  than  a  slightly  bruised  ankle, 
a  surface  cut  on  the  left  knee  and  a  deeper  cut, 
bleeding  freely,  on  the  left  hand.  The  reporter 
did  not  need  to  be  treated  for  shock,  for  the 
humor  of  the  situation — to  be  hurt  on  his  way 
to  the  doctor’s — acted  as  a  first  class  stimulant. 


And  this  was  not  an  unusual  number.  On  the 
average  some  one  is  injured  in  New  York’s  street 
accidents  every  twenty-three  minutes,  some  one 
killed  every  thirteen  hours. 

The  reporter  hastily  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
around  the  bleeding  hand  and  hurried  on  to  his 
appointment.  The  interview  that  followed 
took  the  form  of  a  practical  demonstration  with 
running  comments. 

The  surgeon  did  not  wash  the  deep  wound. 
Neither  did  he  treat  it  with  antiseptics.  The 
fact  that  it  was  bleeding  freely  was,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “reassuring.”  Why?  “Nogermscan 
get  into  a  wound  while  that  is  going  on.”  He 


FIRST  AID  TEAM  IN  CONTEST  FOR  HONORS 

First  Aid  meets  under  Red  Cross  auspices  are  now  annual  events  in  a  number  of  industrial  centres.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  are 
among  the  leaders  to-day  in  aiding  the  Red  Cross  to  educate  workers  in  first  aid  and  accident  prevention. 
The  application  of  this  knowledge  saves  lives,  prevents  unnecessary  suffering,  and  makes  for  efficiency 


Furthermore,  reasoning  afterthe  popular  fashion 
set  by  Pollyanna,  he  had  a  reason  to  be  happy. 
He  was  not  much  damaged — and  he  had  liter¬ 
ally  “bumped  into”  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  had  been  so  troublesome. 

Why  should  Americans  know  how  to  admin¬ 
ister  first  aid  to  the  wounded? 

For  one  reason  (and  there  are  plenty  of  others 
when  you  get  to  thinking  about  them)  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  street  accidents  makes  such  knowl¬ 
edge  important.  There  were  several  hundred 
other  street  accidents  that  day  in  New  York, 
more  than  fifty  of  them  of  a  serious  nature. 


made  a  compress  of  clean  gauze,  applied  it, 
bound  it  firmly  into  place  and  the  flow  of  blood 
soon  ceased. 

“Now  you  should  know  the  theory  first,”  the 
surgeon  commented,  as  he  worked.  “In  brief, 
it’s  this — infection  comes  from  the  outside,  not  i 
the  inside.  What  infects  a  wound?  Usually 
some  tiny  parasites  which  we  call  ‘pus  germs.’ 
They  range  in  size  from  a  diameter  of  one  five- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  up  to  nearly  one  fiftieth 
of  an  inch.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller 
fellows,  which  we  can  see  only  with  powerful 
microscopes,  do  the  most  damage.  .  .  • 
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HOW  TO  DRESS  ORDINARY  WOUNDS 


These  germs  come  from  the  outside,  but  not 
from  the  air.  You  need  not  fear  to  expose  a 
wound  to  the  air  unless  it  happens  to  be  one 
which  exposes  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen,  or 
unless  there  is  some  dust  swirling  about.  These 
pus  parasites  come  not  from  the  air  but  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
object  which  caused  the  wound.  If  only  a  few 
of  them  get  into  a  wound,  the  blood  can  down 
them  without  much  difficulty.  But  if  the 
infection  is  great  enough  to  poison  the  blood  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  fatal. 

“Now  you  see  why  the  Red  Cross  Text  Book 
directs  first  aid  students  not  to  wash  a  deep 


can  stop  the  flow  of  water  through  a  hose  by 
stepping  on  the  hose,  you  can  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  through  an  artery  by  pressing  on  the 
artery  at  one  of  the  places  diagrammed  in  your 
text  book  as  ‘pressure  points.’  A  tourniquet 
is  simply  a  band  and  a  pad.  The  band  may 
be  anything  that  is  stout  enough  and  comes 
handy — a  handkerchief,  a  towel,  a  bandage;  the 
pad  may  be  anything,  too— a  watch,  a  cork,  a 
stone.  When  you  twist  the  band  the  pad  presses 
on  the  garden  hose  and  shuts  off  the  flow.” 

The  doctor  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  took 
up  the  text  book  to  remind  him  of  the  outline 
of  the  chapter. 


AN  OUTDOOR  RED  CROSS  DEMONSTRATION 

One  of  the  three  Specia!ly  equ'PPed  first  aid  Pullman  cars  which  the  Red  Cross  keeps  traveling  the  year 
.  The.staff  surge°n  >n  Charge  is  Doctor  Shields.  Last  year  the  First  Aid  Division  instructed  66,332 
railroad  employees,  24,064  lumbermen,  thousands  of  miners,  and  ,,069  quarrymen.  In  the  quarry  industry 
alone  last  year  91671  workmen  were  injured  and  148  killed  in  accidents 


wound,  not  to  allow  their  hands  or  any  unster¬ 
ilized  instruments  to  touch  it,  not  to  apply 
peroxide  or  other  washes  to  it,  and  not  to  handle 
1  the  contact  side  of  the  compress.  The  thing 
to  watch  is  that  no  germs  get  into  the  wound. 
If  it  is  bleeding  freely  you  probably  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  worry  about,  for  the  wound  is  being 
washed  with  the  only  safe  fluid.  As  for  check¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the  pressure  of  the 
wound  dressing  usually  will  do  that.  If  it 
doesn’t,  apply  a  tourniquet.  This  may  sound 
easier  to  say  than  to  do,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  world  to  do.  Just  as  you 


“We  are  getting  ahead  of  schedule,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “but  no  matter.  We  may  as  well 
mention  the  tourniquet  now  as  later.  For 
convenience  the  text  book  gives  a  separate 
chapter  to  the  more  severe  sort  of  bleeding, 
but  the  principles  of  treating  wounds  are  the 
same  for  little  scratches  as  for  deep  gashes. 
And  a  deep  wound,  remember,  will  heal  up  as 
easily  and  as  rapidly  as  a  mere  scratch  if  it  is 
no  more  infected  than  a  scratch. 

‘Maybe  I  had  better  hammer  a  minute 
longer  on  this  point  of  infection.  The  way  to 
care  for  a  wound  is  to  let  bleeding  wash  it;  then 
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to  place  a  surgically  clean  dressing  on  it  and  let 
Nature  do  the  rest.  Here  is  an  important  para¬ 
graph  from  the  text  book.  It  is  printed  in  small 
type,  but  don’t  overlook  it. 

“‘If  the  wound  is  touched  by  the  hand  bil¬ 
lions  of  pus  germs  will  be  carried  into  it,”’  he 
read.  “ ‘If  washed  with  water  even  more  germs 
will  be  carried  into  the  wound  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  deep  parts  of  the  wound  which 
previously  no  germs  had  reached  will  have 
billions  of  germs  carried  to  them.  Therefore 
do  not  handle  or  wash  a  wound.  Even  if  an  anti¬ 
septic  solution  is  used,  it  will  carry  pus  germs 
from  the  skin  and  deeper  than  they  have  been 
before  and  no  antiseptic  such  as  bichloride  of 
mercury  can  be  used  strong  enough  to  kill 
these  germs,  as  it  will  also  destroy  the  cells  of 
the  body  and  so  make  them  less  able  to  fight  the 
germs.  Peroxide  is  specially  dangerous  in 
deep  wounds  as  it  carries  pus  germs  every¬ 
where  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy 
them.  Placing  a  clean  dressing,  which  means 
a  dressing  that  has  been  sterilized  surgically 
(such  as  the  Red  Cross  Dressing)  on  the  wound 
will  introduce  no  more  germs  and  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  body,  exposed  in 
the  wound.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  blood  and 
blood  serum  (the  liquid  part  of  the  blood)  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  dressing,  so  the  germs 
will  be  constantly  going  out.  This  therefore  is 
the  way  to  take  care  of  a  wound.’  ” 

Our  surgeon  cautions  that  all  this  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  most  literal  sense.  If  you  cut 
your  finger  don’t  put  the  wound  to  your  lips,  for 
your  mouth  contains  dangerous  germs.  So 
does  the  water  in  the  wash  basin.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  finger  bleed  a  little  bv  pres¬ 
sure;  then  to  bandage  it  and  let  it  alone.  As 
for  plaster,  the  text-book,  you  will  observe, 
condemns  its  use  for  anything  but  trivial  scrapes 
“for  not  only  does  plaster  seal  the  wound  so 


that  any  germs  within  would  be  in  most  favor¬ 
able  position  to  increase  in  number  but  is  itself 
likely  to  be  covered  with  pus  germs.” 

Our  expert  advises:  “  Instead  of  wasting  your 
money  On  disinfectants  and  patent  washes  and 
the  like,  you  will  do  far  better  to  buy  a  Red 
Cross  first  aid  packet  which  contains  surgically 
clean  gauze  for  wound  dressing  and  bandaging. 

“  I  own,  personally,  to  a  strong  prejudice 
against  having  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets 
around  the  house,”  the  surgeon  told  me,  a  little 
later.  Diluted  iodine,  he  contends,  is  quite  as 
efficacious  an  antiseptic  as  these  “deadly  poison¬ 
ous  tablets  which  are  so  often  being  mistaken 
for  something  else.”  He  has  managed  both  in 
his  home  and  in  his  operating  room  to  get  along 
without  them  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
iodine,  if  it  is  diluted  with  alcohol  to  the  color 
of  straw,  will  leave  no  stain  on  the  skin.  For 
washing  his  hands  before  and  after  an  operation, 
he  uses  no  costly  patent  liquid  soaps,  but  a 
solution  of  what  the  housewife  knows  as 
“bleaching  powder” — ordinary  chloride  of 
lime.  Lacking  this,  he  would  make  his  hands 
as  nearly  surgically  clean  as  possible  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  text  book’s  advice,  “hard  scrubbing  for 
five  minutes  with  hot  water,  soap,  and  a  nail 
brush,  paying  special  attention  to  the  nails.” 

If  he  had  no  access  to  specially  prepared 
dressings  and  could  not  obtain  them  within  a 
reasonable  time,  he  would  call  for  a  napkin  or  a 
handkerchief  that  had  just  been  laundered  and 
would  apply  its  inner  surface  to  the  wound. 
Note  here,  he  adds,  the  text  book’s  warning: 
“Towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  which  have  been 
used  or  handled,  though  they  may  look  clean, 
are  never  so  in  the  surgical  sense  and  are  there¬ 
fore  particularly  dangerous  to  use  as  com¬ 
presses.”  As  a  general  rule  unless  one  can 
apply  sterile  dressings  to  a  wound  it  is  safer  to 
leave  it  uncovered. 


SOME  GOOD  THINGS  IN  STORE 


DO  YOU  like  stories — real  stories — true 
stories — stories  of  heroism,  stories  of 
self-sacrifice,  stories  of  humane  effort? 
And  do  you  like  pictures,  plenty  of  them,  and 
good  ones?  If  you  do,  you  want  to  make  sure 
that  you  will  continue  to  receive  the  improved 
and  growing  Red  Cross  Magazine  when  you 
renew  your  membership  in  the  American  Red 
Cross,  or  that  you  will  receive  it  when  you  be¬ 
come  a  member  for  the  first  time.  You  will 
want  to  keep  it  on  your  library  table  for  your¬ 
self  and  family,  and  for  your  visitors! 

There  are  many  intensely"  interesting,  even 
thrilling  and  entertaining  articles  scheduled  to 


appear  in  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  during 
the  year — articles  that  will  be  educational  as  to 
your  country’s  official  humanitarian  agency, 
informative  as  to  little-known,  enterprising 
achievements  of  your  Government,  and  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyable  to  patriotic  and  humane  peo¬ 
ple,  young  and  old.  There  will  appear  some 
of  the  best  literature  of  the  year  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Pictures — vivid,  novel,  charming  pic¬ 
tures — manv  of  them,  and  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  are  a  feature  of  each  number.  The 
whole  realm  of  human  progress,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Good  Samaritan  side  of  it,  is  this  maga¬ 
zine’s  field.  A  Subscribing  Membership  is  only  $2.  || 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  MEMBER -SUBSCRIBERS 

Those  charged  with  the  duties  of  assembling  and  editing  this  magazine  each  month,  in  their  desire 
to  improve  the  publication  and  also  the  system  of  furnishing  it  to  the  Red  Cross  member-subscribers, 
decided  to  advance  the  date  of  this  number  one  month.  The  March  number  has  been  omitted  but  in 
its  stead  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  regular  March  number  would  have  appeared,  we  herewith  deliver 
to  you  the  April  number.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  be  deprived  of  a  number.  Members  entitled 
to  receive  the  magazine  will  receive  their  twelve  numbers  in  a  year  just  as  if  the  dates  had  not  been  advanced. 
For  instance,  if  your  membership  should  expire  with  the  December,  1917,  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE,  you 
will  be  sent  the  January,  1918,  number.  But  you  will  receive  that  January,  1918,  magazine  about  the  same 
time  that  you  otherwise  would  receive  the  December  number,  and  the  December  number  will  reach  you 
about  the  time  the  November  issue  would  be  received,  and  so  on  back  to  March. 

The  change  is  simply  in  the  date  and  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  get  the  magazine  to  you  a  little  early 
rather  than  a  little  late,  as  has  been  the  case. 

Remember  this  statement:  You  will  receive  twelve  copies  of  THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE  within  a 
year. 
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PERHAPS  HE  WILL  SERVE  AT  HOME 


Great  emergencies  develop  great  characters.  The  plight  of  Belgium  revealed  to  the  world- 
did  not  make,  but  merely  revealed! — Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  multi-millionaire  mine  owm 
and  consulting  engineer,  clean  and  straight,  with  a  marvelous  adept  at  bringing  order  out  ( 
chaos — at  setting  things  right  where  they  are  all  wrong — and,  in  a  word,  an  organizing  genii 
with  a  profoundly  sympathetic  regard  for  the  well  being  of  the  human  race.  He  has  produce 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  a  wonderful  model  of  philanthropic  efficiency — the  Commissio 
for  Relief  of  Belgium,  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  The  story  of  this  commission’s  operations  fc 
humanity  must  be  told  in  figures  that  are  incomprehensible  to  persons  far  from  its  field.  It  ha 
expended  §250,000,000  in  cash;  10,000,000  Belgians  have  been  fed  and  clothed  since  the  oul 
break  of  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Hoover  recently  came  back  to  America.  If,  because  of  conditior 
beyond  his  control,  he  is  unable  to  return  to  Belgium,  will  there  not  be  a  big  niche — it  woul 
have  to  be  a  big  one — which  he  could  be  induced  to  fill  for  his  own  United  States  ? 

Native  of  Iowa,  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  consulting  mining  engineer,  min 
operator,  employer  of  125,000  men  located  throughout  the  world,  Herbert  Clark  Hoovei 
at  forty-two  years  of  age,  is  a  great  American 
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MOBILIZING  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

N  FEBRUARY  9th,  one  week  after  the  break  with  Germany, 
Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  made  the  following  statement  at  headquarters,  in 
Washington: 

No  national  emergency  has  ever  found  the  Red  Cross  better 
epared  than  it  is  to-day.  Even  without  an  actual  declaration  of  war, 
iere  is  bound  to  be  an  enormous  strain  upon  every  department.  But 
e  find  now  the  full  benefit  of  the  plans  we  have  been  preparing  for  years 
1st. 

For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Government  will  raise  at 
ice  a  large  volunteer  army.  Our  experience  with  the  recent  mobiliza- 
on  of  the  National  Guard  shows  that  caring  for  the  dependent  families 
soldiers  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief, 
he  Director  General  of  that  Department,  Mr.  Bicknell,  tells  me  that 
the  country  undertakes  a  really  extensive  mobilization,  the  Red  Cross 
iust  be  ready  to  spend,  if  necessary,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
month  upon  dependent  families  alone. 

The  States  and  all  large  cities  have  hitherto  taken  a  considerable 
lare  of  this  burden  because  the  National  Guard  is  conspicuously  an 
istitution  of  the  States.  We  might  not  have  the  same  support  for  a 
rictly  national  army,  such  as  the  present  crisis  may  demand;  and  we 
So  not  yet  know  how  effectively  the  Government  might  be  able  to  meet 
liese  needs,  at  least  during  the  first  emergency. 

In  other  words,  the  Civilian  Relief  Department  might  need  several 
lillion  dollars  in  the  first  year  for  one  branch  only  of  its  extensive  work, 
t  will  still  have  to  care  for  the  victims  of  flood,  fire,  explosion,  or  troubled 
ijonditions  along  the  Mexican  border.  1  he  machinery  for  distributing 
11  funds,  however,  has  been  prepared  for  many  years  past. 

Should  a  more  serious  crisis  develop — that  is,  if  the  United  States 
hould  be  drawn  into  war — a  similar  and  even  heavier  burden  would  be 
nposed  upon  the  other  departments  of  the  Red  Cross.  Colonel  Kean, 
's  you  know,  has  done  wonderful  work  during  the  last  year  in  organizing 
ase  hospitals.  Let  me  explain  that  a  base  hospital  is  not  a  mere  collec- 
ion  of  skilled  physicians,  nurses,  and  modern  equipment.  Red  Cross 
ase  hospitals,  of  which  the  first,  the  Cleveland  unit,  was  mobilized  in 
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Philadelphia  very  recently  and  with  marked  success,  are  in  every  sem 
of  the  word  units.  They  take  over  the  staff  of  a  large  hospital  alread 
trained  to  work  in  harmony  and  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  mi: 
understanding. 

About  twenty  of  these  base  hospitals  are  actually  organized  to-da^ 
and  more  will  ultimately  be  organized.  The  Government  will,  of  coursf 
take  over  these  hospitals  in  case  of  actual  war,  but,  until  then,  the  Re 
Cross  must  pay  for  their  equipment  and  all  incidental  expenses.  On 
base  hospital  costs  just  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  not  indue  I 
ing  dressings  and  hospital  garments.  To  complete  the  program  alread  I 
mapped  out  will  require  between  #300,000  and  #400,000.  I  need  hardl 
point  out  that  no  measure  of  national  preparedness  is  more  importan 
than  this. 

Now  a  word  as  to  our  nursing  organization,  of  which  Miss  Delan 
is  in  general  charge.  We  receive  hundreds  of  inquiries  about  this  ser 
vice.  The  crisis  of  the  last  few  days  has  fairly  swamped  us  with  offers  0 ! 
service  and  cooperation  of  every  sort.  But  what  I  wish  to  emphasize  i 
the  organization  we  have  already  perfected  without  the  stimulus  of  im 
mediate  danger.  Forty-four  States  are  now  carefully  organized,  with 
total  of  1 15  special  committees. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  nurses  are  already  serving  bn  thes 
committees — I  mean  nurses  of  the  highest  caliber,  many  of  them  in  charg 
of  training  schools  and  hospitals.  In  our  twenty-six  army  and  nav 
base  hospital  units,  provision  is  made  for  1,250  nurses  and  599  nurses 
aids.  The  organization  of  this  personnel  is  completed.  They  hav 
taken  physical  examinations,  are  receiving  immunity  treatment  fo 
typhoid  fever,  and  could  be  mobilized  within  a  very  few  days.  Thes  : 
base  hospital  units  carry  a  reserve  of  415  nurses  and  525  nurses’  aids 
Then  we  have  thirty-one  navy  detachments  of  20  nurses  each,  in  proces  ; 
of  organization,  and  each  of  the  115  local  committees  on  nursing  servic 
has  been  made  responsible  for  the  organization  of  at  least  one  emergency 
detachment  of  nurses  whom  we  can  assign  to  any  field  in  which  they  an 
most  needed.  We  have  issued  Red  Cross  certificates  in  Elementan 
Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  to  4,450  women  and  are  now  instruct 
ing  about  2,100  more,  with  new  classes  constantly  forming. 

Let  me  summarize  this:  Miss  Delano  informs  me  that  on  first  cal 
we  could  mobilize  2,970  Red  Cross  nurses.  Estimating  that  only  3c 
per  cent,  of  those  to  whom  we  have  given  elementary  instruction,  anc 
who  are  not  already  assigned,  would  be  available  to  assist  the  nurses 
we  would  have  1,629  nurses’  aids,  or  a  total  of  approximately  5,000  nurs¬ 
ing  personnel.  With  the  customary  assignment  of  ten  patients  to  eacl 
nurse,  we  could  thus  take  care  of  fifty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  al 
once.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  war,  the  proportion  of  sick  and  wounded  is 
about  five  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  are  prepared  to-day  to  give 
expert  nursing  service  to  an  army  of  one  million  men. 

We  have,  besides,  more  than  120  expert  instructors  in  surgical  dress¬ 
ings,  and  we  have  issued  certificates  to  521  women,  many  of  whom  are 
undoubtedly  competent  themselves  to  become  instructors.  We  have 
carefully  standardized  the  work  of  surgical  dressings  ever  since  Decern- 
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>er,  1914,  when,  after  diligent  experiment,  we  found  the  kind  of  dressings 
md  hospital  supplies  which  gave  the  most  universal  satisfaction  in  Eu- 
ope.  In  fact,  in  the  two  years  of  war  since  then,  we  have  had  to  change 
lardly  a  single  item  in  our  list  of  standard  surgical  dressings.  Here, 
igain,  we  are  ready  to  show  the  results  of  effective  preparedness. 

This  work,  of  course,  demands  extensive  funds.  Fortunately,  this 
rrisis  finds  us  permanently  established  in  our  new  Memorial  Building, 
vhich,  as  you  know,  was  the  gift  of  Congress  and  several  patriotic  citi- 
:ens.  The  astounding  jump  in  membership  during  the  last  year  from 
:8,ooo  to  more  than  280,000,  assures  us  a  strong  nucleus  of  financial 
upport.  Judging  from  the  response  to  the  telegram  I  sent  out  Feb- 
uary  3rd  to  our  267  local  chapters,  I  anticipate  at  least  a  doubling  of  our 
nembership  in  the  next  month.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  100  chapters 
lad  their  responses  on  my  desk,  all  of  them  indicating  the  greatest  en- 
husiasm  for  the  immediate  work  of  extension.  Responses  from  the 
nore  distant  chapters  are  coming  in  every  hour.  I  need  hardly  say 
low  encouraging  we  find  this  exhibition  of  really  constructive  patriotism. 
Hke  every  large  organization,  we  have  met  occasional  criticism,  both 
lelpful  and  otherwise.  The  present  crisis  is  our  real  test,  and  the  zeal 
vith  which  persons  on  every  hand  are  working  for  us  to-day  gives  us  the 
nost  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  inspires  our  most  sincere  gratitude.  Fet 
ne  take  this  occasion  to  thank  our  thousands  of  members  for  the  noble 
vork  they  are  doing. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  THE  BREAK 

CAME 

HOW  OUR  RED  CROSS  WAS  MOBILIZED 

BY 

EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 

[Formerly  Antwerp  delegate  of  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium;  author  “War  Bread”  and  numerous  articles  ou  cne  war) 

FEBRUARY  third  was  one  of  the  cold¬ 
est  days  of  the  year  in  Washington. 

The  magnificent  new  Red  Cross  build¬ 
ing  on  Seventeenth  Street  was  like 
an  ice-box.  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  the  Vice- 
i|Chairman,  and  his  assistants  had  moved  into 
jit  only  the  day  before;  the  marble  halls  were 
littered  with  scaffoldings,  the  floors  were  bare, 
desks  and  chairs  were  being  uncrated  for  the 
iwaiting  staff  of  clerks,  and  workmen  in  overalls 
Iwith  long  ladders  and  paint-pots,  hammers, 
isaws,  and  screwdrivers  stalked  in  and  out  of  the 
private  offices  where  momentous  conferences 
were  going  on,  trying  to  make  the  place  habit¬ 
able.  It  was  as  chilly  a  “house  warming” 
as  Washington  has  ever  known,  and  through 
it  all  the  stenographers  sat  huddled  up  in  over¬ 
coats  and  sweaters,  tapping  the  icy  keys  of 


their  typewriters,  and  from  time  to  time 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  messenger 
boys  ran  shivering  in  from  the  outer  cold,  bring¬ 
ing  new  telegrams  and  special  delivery  letters 
to  the  half-frozen  officers  of  our  national  relief 
organization. 

During  those  bitter  cold  hours  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  third,  President  Wilson 
was  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  passports,  the  President  addressed 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  Red  Cross  was 
preparing  for  the  task  of  its  life — the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  its  resources,  human  and  financial, 
to  care  for  our  sailors  and  soldiers  at  their 
posts  and  for  those  who  would  be  left  at  home 
dependent,  should  the  United  States  go  to  war. 

“It  was  easy,”  one  of  the  clerks  told  me, 
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evidently  astonished  that  I  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  how  the  Red  Cross  conducted 
itself  on  that  historic  day.  “Mr.  Wadsworth 
just  called  a  conference  of  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  and  bureaus — -Colonel  Kean,  Mr. 
Bicknell,  Mr.  Wells,  Miss  Delano,  and  others 
—  and  they  drafted  a  telegram  to  all  the 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  sent  it  off.  That  was  all.” 

“Was  that  really  all?” 

“Yes,  that  was  all — 
except  that  it  was  a 
very  cold  day.  .  .  . 

Here’s  the  telegram  we 
sent.” 

I  glanced  over  a 
typewritten  sheet  in 
which  the  following 
cryptic  references  oc¬ 
curred: 

If  not  already  active 
appoint  following  com- 
mitteesfmance  hospital 
garments  and  surgical 
supplies  comfort  bags 
see  circular  one  twenty 
six  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  publicity  and  in¬ 
formation  motor  ser¬ 
vice  appoint  committee 
on  cooperation  with 
outside  organizations. 

.  .  .  If  not  already 

done  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  on  education  out¬ 
lined  in  circular  one 
forty  -  four.  .  ... 

Possibility  of  organiz¬ 
ing  sanitary  training 
detachments  should  be 
taken  up  at  once  see 
circular  one  thirty-six. 

That  telegram  gave 
it  all  away.  The  reason 
why  the  mobilization 
of  the  Red  Cross  was 
done  without  fuss  and 
flurry  was  because  the 
fussing  and  flurrying  had  been  condensed  into 
circulars  one  twenty-six,  one  forty-four,  and 
one  thirty-six. 

They  say  that  when  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  began,  General  von  Moltke  was  awakened 
late  at  night  by  an  orderly  who  reported  that 
the  Emperor  had  ordered  the  mobilization. 
The  General  rolled  out  of  bed,  jerked  open  a 
cabinet,  seized  a  bundle  of  dispatches,  handed 


them  to  his  orderly,  and  then  slipped  back  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets  and  went  to  sleep,  with  no 
more  worry  regarding  the  preliminaries  of 
war.  Von  Moltke  had  prepared  his  plans  a 
long  time  ahead:  so  did  the  Red  Cross. 

But,  unlike  General  von  Moltke,  the  Red 
Cross  did  not  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  after 
sending  out  its  dispatches.  No  one  but  Jack 
Frost  could  possibly  sleep  in  the  arctic  air  of 

that  massive  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the 
Potomac,  but  there 
were  other  reasons  why 
the  staff  stayed  at  work 
long  after  the  normal 
hours  for  closing,  and 
why  it  worked  all  day 
Sunday.  Saturday 
afternoon  the  answers 
to  Mr.  Wadsworth’s 
telegram  to  the  chap¬ 
ters  began  pouring  into 
Washington.  All  day 
Sunday  they  came,  and 
the  entire  office  force 
was  busy  answering 
queries,  recording  dis¬ 
patches  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  were  already  at 
work,  andplanningnew 
steps  of  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  By  Monday,  the 
tide  of  answers  was  at 
flood-mark;  by  Tues¬ 
day,  it  was  record 
breaking.  From  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the 
nation  came  the  re¬ 
plies. 

Burlington,  Vermont 
—  shades  of  Molly 
Stark!  —  wired,  “Ver¬ 
mont  is  organized  and 
always  ready  to  do  her 
share  in  a  national 
crisis!” 

Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts —  “stern  and 
rock-bound”  as  ever — - 
said,  “You  maybe  sure 
that  if  occasion  arises  Plymouth  will  do  its 
share  as  it  has  always  done  in  the  past.” 

Toledo,  Ohio — home  of  Brand  Whitlock,  our 
Minister  to  Belgium — telegraphed,  “Women 
of  Toledo  will  rally  to  support  of  Red  Cross 
chapter  and  will  measure  up  to  full  duty  re¬ 
quired  of  them.” 

Princeton,  New  Jersey — President  Wilson’s 
home  where  he  goes  back  to  vote  as  a  private 


THE  ACTIVE  EXECUTIVE  HEAD  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS 

Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  was 
snapshotted  while  talking  to  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service,  at  a  recent  base  hospital  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  makes  the  statement  that  the  Red  Cross  could 
mobilize  a  nursing  force  for  an  army  of  a  million  men 
in  a  few  davs 
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Photograph  by  Stevenson 

E  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  MILITARY 
RELIEF 


Colonel  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  M.C.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
pnizing  mobile  base  hospitals  since  his  detail 
61  the  Red  Cross  a  year  ago.  About  twenty-five 
these  institutions  are  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for 
[  Colonel  Kean  cleaned  up  Cuba  in  our  second 
kipation  under  Governor-General  Taft 
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E  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 


CROSS 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Magee,  Secretary  of  the  American 
ed  Cross,  has  filled  his  important  administrative 
>st  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  by 
bngress  in  1905.  Many  millions  of  dollars  have 
issed  over  Mr.  Magee’s  desk  for  innumerable 
nds  of  relief  work 
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THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  CIVILIAN 
RELIEF 

Over  $15,000,000  in  disaster  relief  work,  such  as 
the  Dayton  flood,  the  Michigan  forest  fires,  the  East- 
land  disaster,  have  been  spent  largely  under  Mr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell’s  direction.  If  a  war  should 
come  to  us  now,  probably  $1,000,000  a  month  would 
be  needed  for  civilian  relief  work 


Photograph  by  Brown  Brothers 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NURSING 
BUREAU 


Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  who  is  talking  to  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  regulation  uniform,  formerly  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
She  serves  under  Miss  Delano,  the  organizer  of  a 
splendid  corps  of  over  7,000  graduate  enrolled  Red 
Cross  nurses 
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citizen — said,  “Count  on  full  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation.” 

Tucson,  Arizona,  replied  with  typical  West¬ 
ern  brevity  and  pith,  “  Have  called  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  citizens  for  Tuesday  evening.  Organ¬ 
izing  committees.” 

And  Berkeley,  California,  wired,  “Will 
start  Wednesday  door  to  door  canvass  with 
neighborhood  women  in  charge.  Begin  making 
supplies  Wednesday.  Ample  store  accommo¬ 
dations  already  secured.  Civil  and  fraternal 
organizations  through  executives  promise  imme¬ 
diate  and  hearty  cooperation.  Monday  papers 
will  contain  call  for  volunteers  for  different 
departments.  Await  your  further  commands.” 

Two  important  facts  had  helped  the  Red 
Cross  in  its  rubber-tired,  non-skidding,  1917- 
model  mobilization:  the  fact  that  the  chapters 
had  already  had  training  in  preparing  band¬ 
ages,  medicines,  and  surgical  appliances  for 
use  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  re¬ 
cently  devoted  a  good  part  of  their  time  to  help¬ 
ing  our  national  guardsmen  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  those  dependent  upon  them  at 
home.  Our  quasi-war  with  Mexico  has  had 
at  least  one  good  result — it  has  demonstrated 
to  the  Red  Cross  chapters  what  they  must  be 
prepared  for  in  the  event  of  a  real  war.  That, 
then,  is  why  circulars  one  twenty-six,  one 
forty-four,  and  one  thirty-six,  were  no  novelties 
to  the  rank-and-fde  of  America’s  army  of 
mercy. 

As  I  write,  Colonel  J.  R.  Kean,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Director  General  of  Military 
Relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  is  rapidly  extending 
his  base  hospitals  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
spreading  them  throughout  the  country,  and 
from  coast  to  coast.  Twenty-five  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  almost  completely  equipped  to-day. 
Miss  Delano,  in  charge  of  the  national  nursing 
committee,  has  enrolled  to  date  more  tnan 
7,000  graduate  nurses  for  emergency  work. 
To  the  women  who  are  flocking  to  Miss  De¬ 
lano’s  office  offering  their  services  for  Red 
Cross  relief  goes  out  the  excellent  advice:  “Set 
your  own  house  in  order,  visit  your  dentist 
and  doctor,  and  then  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
what  you  can  do.” 

Alongside  of  this  work  of  preparing  for  mili¬ 
tary  eventualities  goes  on  the  fascinating  day 
to  day  work  of  civilian  relief  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  Mr.  Bicknell  heads 
the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
relieved  over  ninety  civilian  disasters — fire, 
flood,  disasters  at  sea,  earthquakes,  mine  explo¬ 
sions,  famine,  and  pestilence — and  more  than 
$15,000,000  has  been  expended  by  it  in  helping 
the  sick,  injured,  and  homeless.  Civilian  relief 


is  necessary  both  in  war  and  peace.  If  we 
to  war,  $500,000  will  immediately  be  needed 
base  hospitals,  and  $1,000,000  will  have  to 
had  for  civil  assistance. 

Right  now  a  Red  Cross  representative  is 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  to  care  for  the  refugi 
who  have  followed  General  Pershing’s  arr 
back  over  the  border.  Two  thousand  Mexica: 
200  Chinese,  and  700  American  citizens  ha 
tramped  along,  mile  after  mile,  behind  t 
United  States  troopers  in  the  trek  to  Goi 
country.  Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  need  1 
lief,  but  the  Chinese  have  to  be  interned,  1 
account  of  the  restrictions  against  Orient 
labor  by  our  immigration  and  naturaliz 
tion  laws,  and  others  will  be  helpless  f 
a  long  time  now  that  they  have  reach 
American  soil.  You  and  I  and  most  of  oil 
100,000,000  fellow-citizens  will  forget  all  aboy| 
these  unfortunates  if  the  United  States  go  1 
to  war,  but  the  Red  Cross  will  not  forget. 

Down  in  Alabama,  the  Red  Cross  is  distril 
uting  rations  to  the  Negro  farmers  of  six  cour 
tries.  It  sounds  almost  like  relief  work  i 
Belgium  to  hear  of  bread-lines  and  soup 
kitchens  in  our  own  land.  These  Negroes  werl 
drowned  out  in  the  big  floods  of  last  summe 
and  they  are  helpless  until  spring. 

For  four  consecutive  years  the  crops  hav 
failed  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Cape  Verd 
group,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  is  savin 
from  starvation  a  people  who  had  been  utterl 
forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  heart  of  th 
war  in  Europe;  one  year  of  it  as  American  dele 
gate  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgiun 
in  charge  of  the  Belgium  Province  of  Antwerp 
I  saw  how  refugees  must  be  fed  and  clothed 
sheltered  and  ministered  to,  how  those  de 
pendent  on  soldiers  at  the  front  must  be  as 
sisted,  and  how  a  civilian  population  must  be 
organized  and  energized  if  it  is  to  survive 
when  the  waves  of  war  have  swept  over  it 
To  do  such  work  adequately  means  the  loya 
support  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  th* 
land.  We  have  this  in  Belgium.  To  do  th* 
work  which  the  Red  Cross  should  and  must  dc 
in  America,  if  we  are  caught  up  by  the  war 
requires  the  support  of  far  more  members  thar 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  to-day.  Its  worl 
should  touch  all  humanity — alien  or  friendly 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low — and  while  the  Rec 
Cross  chapters  are  loyally  preparing  theii 
machinery  for  whatever  work  may  lie  ahead 
I  trust  none  of  them  will  neglect  the  chance  t* 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple  their  present  per 
sonnel.  That  will  permanently  banish  Jacl 
Frost  from  the  Red  Cross  National  Head 
quarters' 
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SCENE  IN  A  NEW  YORK  RED  CROSS  BRANCH 
In  response  to  telegraphic  instructions  from  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Washington  and  even  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  formal  notice.  Red  Cross  chapters  in  many  parts  of  the  country  got  busy  in  anticipation  of  th 
aospital  needs  of  our  armed  forces  in  the  event  of  serious  trouble. 


THE  BUSH  TERMINAL,  RED  CROSS  WAREHOUSE 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  war-relief  article,  destined  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  handled  through 
the  Bush  Terminal  Station  ot  the  Red  Cross  in  Brooklyn.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  these 
spacious  quarters  have  been  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  by  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush 
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FISSURES  INVITE  THE  DREADED  OVERFLOW 


Far  beneath  the  ice  is  running  water.  When  the  ice  cracks  this  water  is  forced  upward  through  the  open 
ings,  and  there  is  a  temporary  overflow.  To  step  in  this  and  get  one’s  feet  wet  in  most  cases  means  they 
will  freeze.  The  light  sled  used  by  this  Signal  Corps  man  is  the  kind  in  which  Old  Monte  and  Trapper  Myer 
were  rescued 


When  the  Sign'l  boys  is  out 
With  their  skookum  malamutes 
A-huntin'  for  a  musher  what  is  froze, 

It’s  a  ten-to-one,  about, 

That  they’ll  find  him,  them  galoots, 

And  rub  him  till  his  freezin’  is  unfroze. 

— Tribute  of  the  Sourdough  Miner. 

N  THE  dreary,  isolated  region  of  Lake 
Minto,  twenty  miles  or  more  across  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Tanana-Fairbanks  trail,  a 
solitary  trapper  was  struggling  through 
deep,  fluffy  snow.  He  was  bronzed  and  bearded 
and  almost  hidden  by  his  dogskin  cap  and  parka. 
His  snowshoes  did  not  keep  him  from  flounder¬ 
ing,  for  now  and  then  he  stepped  on  a  buried 
stump  or  a  boulder,  and  over  he  would  go. 
Mushing  was  hard  and  it  was  bitterly  cold. 
There  was  a  cabin  he  knew  of  near  the  lake, 
so  he  headed  for  it  to  eat  a  bite  from  his 
pack  and  to  rest.  He  understood  Old  Monte, 
a  woodcutter,  lived  in  this  cabin.  Monte 
would  welcome  him  surely — would  welcome 
any  company,  for  few  travelers  passed  that 
way.  As  he  approached  the  cabin  the  trapper 
became  depressed.  A  bent  black  chimney 
which  protruded  from  the  roof  as  from  a  snow¬ 
bank  gave  forth  no  smoke.  Snow  had  drifted 
several  feet  high  about  the  door  which  was 
slightly  ajar. 


“Vacated!”  grunted  the  trapper.  He  kicked 
through  the  drift  and,  pushing  against  the  door, 
stumbled  into  the  dark  interior.  The  white 
sheen  outside  had  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
accustom  his  eyes  at  once  to  the  blackness  in¬ 
side,  despite  the  light  from  one  small  window 
high  up  under  the  rafters.  He  struck  a  match. 
As  the  match  flared  he  was  startled  bv  a  moan. 
The  match  was  dropped. 

“My  God!  Who  sent  you?  How  did  you 
know?” 

This  came  in  a  frenzied  voice  from  some  one 
on  a  bunk  which  appeared  now  to  be  built 
carpenter  fashion  in  a  corner  of  the  shack. 

“Who  is  it? — Monte?”  asked  the  trapper, 
striking  another  match. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “but  how  did  you 
know?  Who  sent  you?” 

“Just  happened  along.  What’s  wrong?” 

“  Both  legs  frozen.  Can’t  move.  Got  my 
feet  wet  in  an  overflow  night  before  last.  Been 
here  since  yesterday  morning.  Get  me  to 
Fairbanks  quick — to  a  hospital — to  a  doctor. 
Oh,  I’m  done  for! — I’m  done  for! — I’m  done 
for!” 

The  telegraph  instrument  in  the  Fort  Gibbon 
station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  at 


A  MODERN  FOUR-HORSE  ALASKA  STAGE 


The  entire  360  miles  of  the  Fairbanks-Valdez  route  is  not  covered  in  this  comfortable  fashion.  Many 
iles  have  to  be  traversed  in  caravan  style  in  two-person  sleds.  The  baby,  wearing  a  genuine  Arctic  rabbi  - 
.in  parka,  was  kept  snug  and  warm  all  the  way.  I  he  log  building  served  as  hotel,  store,  and  post  office,  and 
at  Copper  Centre  _ _ 
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te  junction  of  the  Tatiana  and  Yukon  Rivers, 
egan  rattling  in  a  lively  manner  about  8 
'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  same  February 
ay.  Minto  Station,  ninety  miles  away  on  the 
Government  mail-trail,  was  doing  “string  talk,” 
b  the  Indians  call  telegraphing.  And  it  was 
liking  in  earnest.  Corporal  Roy  F.  Cox, 
perator  in  charge  at  Minto,  was  at  the  key. 
The  call  was  this:  Cox  desires  authority  from 
iaptain  Clifton,  Signal  Officer  in  charge  at 
ort  Gibbon,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  one  Monte,  a 
^oodchopper,  having  both  legs  frozen,  and  help- 
iss  in  a  cabin  on  Minto  Lake.  Bill  Hammes, 
roprietor  of  the  Minto  Roadhouse,  twelve 
ailes  away,  had  mushed  to  the  station  to  report 
hat  a  trapper,  who  was  “all  in,”  had  reached 
is  place  several  hours  before  with  the  story  of 
donte’s  condition.  The  nearest  help  with 
ogteam  was  at  the  telegraph  station,  and 
-iammes  had  snowshoed  in  the  darkness  the 
ozen  miles  to  report  in  turn  the  trapper’s 
eport.  Could  Cox  go — and  with  the  dogs? 
de  could.  In  reviewing  the  case  later  for  the 
Zhief  Signal  Officer  at  Seattle,  the  headquarters 
>f  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Captain 
Clifton  said  Cox  was  “the  best  fitted  of  the 
nen  at  the  station”  for  the  thirty-mile  battle 
igainst  drifting  snow  and  stinging  cold — twelve 


miles  to  the  roadhouse,  thence  eighteen  miles 
to  Lake  Minto. 

Early  the  following  morning,  with  the  dog 
team  and  a  light  “double-ender”  sled  filled 
with  furry  robes  and  containing  theNortherner’s 
first-aid  kit,  Cox  and  Flammes  left  the  station. 
The  wind  rose,  and  soon  was  sweeping  across 
the  limitless  waste  of  snow  with  the  menacing 
characteristics  of  a  coming  blizzard.  The  road¬ 
house  was  reached  by  noon,  and  there  the 
trapper,  who  had  had  a  night’s  rest,  volunteered 
to  guide  Cox  to  Monte’s  cabin.  The  two  men 
set  out  across  trackless  flats,  breaking  trail  in 
the  face  of  the  high  wind.  Only  the  man  who 
has  done  it  can  appreciate  the  hardship  of  trail¬ 
breaking  in  deep  snow  and  rough  country. 
On  a  travel-packed  trail  in  moderate  weather 
the  musher  may  run  with  the  dogs,  and  cover 
ground  rapidly  with  but  little  fatigue.  In  the 
open  country  and  in  flats  especially  where 
stocky  shrubs,  stumps  of  trees,  great  stones,  and 
sink-holes  are  obscured,  the  traveler  and  his 
dogs  have  heavy  and  even  dangerous  going. 
But  regardless  of  these  trials,  the  intense  cold, 
and  the  ripping  wind,  Cox  and  the  trapper  and 
the  dogs  reached  the  lonely  log  hut  of  Old  Monte 
bv  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  thirty  miles  by 
zig-zag  route  from  the  telegraph  station,  the 
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last  four  and  a  half  hours  of  traveling  having 
been  in  darkness. 

Monte  was  found  as  the  trapper  had  left 
him,  on  his  back  and  alive.  But  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  all  the  mental  and  physical  agonies  that 
may  be  concentered  in  one  human  being,  and 
had  not  slept  for  fifty-six  hours.  Cox  at  once 
administered  a  laxative  and  morphine.  As  the 
old  man  fell  into  a  forced  and  much-needed  sleep 
the  rescuers  set  about  dressing  the  frozen  limbs. 
A  frozen  limb  is  like  an  arm  or  a  leg  sawed  off  a 
stone  statue.  It  is  dead,  petrified.  The  blood 
in  it  has  congealed,  and  stands  clogging  the 
veins.  Attempts  to  thaw  and  revivify  the 


lights,  he  started  with  his  patient  for  t 
Fairbanks  trail.  Poor  Monte  was  packed 
the  low-running  sled  like  a  corpse;  was  buri< 
deep  in  the  robes,  and  strapped  to  the  sle 
for  the  same  rough,  trailless  stretch  of  count 
covered  the  day  before  by  Cox  and  the  trapp 
had  to  be  traversed  again. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  tl 
race  to  save  Monte’s  legs  and  perhaps  his  lif 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  an  orde 
it  must  have  been  for  him,  a  man  of  64  year 
bumping  about  with  the  sled  and  traveling  ;| 
fast  as  the  mushers  and  the  dogs  could  ru 
The  eighteen  miles  to  the  road  house  were  mac': 
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IT  IS  A  CLIMB  OF  7,000  FEET  TO  THIS  GAP 
Thompson  Pass,  among  the  peaks  of  the  Chugach  Mountains,  is  a  point  on  the  Government  trail  from 
Fairbanks,  in  the  interior,  to  Valdez,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska.  A  telegraph  line  parallels  this  tortuous 
path  which  is  360  miles  long,  and  it  is  one  of  the  Signal  Corps’  tasks  to  keep  this  line  in  working  order  through¬ 
out  the  long  winter 


frozen  part  are  excruciatingly  painful  both  to 
the  patient  and  the  person  who  gives  the  treat¬ 
ment,  for  the  frozen  part  should  be  kept  in  and 
be  constantly  rubbed  in  ice  water.  Where 
kerosene  is  available  the  frozen  member  is  first 
plunged  into  it.  Even  the  most  persevering 
efforts  to  restore  circulation  are  often  unavailing 
unless  begun  immediately  after  the  freezing, 
except  insofar  as  the  frozen  area  is  kept  from 
extending  to  or  mortifying  adjacent  flesh. 

Cox  did  as  many  of  these  things  as  he 
could  for  the  old  woodsman,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning,  beneath  fading  northern 


by  mid-afternoon.  There  Monte  was  agaii 
treated  and  given  a  night  of  morphia-inducec 
slumber.  The  following  morning,  Cox  alont 
started  with  Monte  for  Fairbanks,  fortv-sever 
miles  to  the  southeast.  Forty  of  the  forty- 
seven  miles  were  covered  that  day.  A  blizzarc 
which  swept  down  the  telegraph  lines  jusl 
missed  them  on  the  north.  A  stop  for  the 
second  night  from  the  cabin  was  made  al 
Esther  Creek  Roadhouse,  where  Monte  was 
again  treated.  By  nine  o’clock  the  following 
morning  the  little  party  had  made  the  remaining 
seven  miles  to  Fairbanks,  and  Old  Monte  was 
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ng  given  the  best  surgical  and  nursing  care 
ich  St.  Matthew’s  Mission  Hospital  could 
wide.  Despite  the  painstaking  care  he¬ 
wed  on  him  by  Corporal  Cox,  Monte  had 
lose  both  feet — they  were  amputated.  But 
lived. 

I  wish  I  knew  the  name  of  the  trapper  who 
meed  upon  Old  Monte  in  his  plight— yes, 
d  the  names  of  the  half-dozen  sturdy  dogs  of 
x’s  team — dogs  that  are  in  the  service  of  the 
jited  States  Government  and  that  aided 
iantly  in  extending  the  humanitarian  arm  of 
cle  Sam  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  his  lowliest 
zens.  They  deserve  a  record  of  honor. 


Among  the  Signal  men  doing  service  on  the 
Mexican  border  to-day  is  Sergeant  James  E. 
Hogan.  If  this  Jimmy  Hogan  should  return 
to  those  parts  of  Subarctic  Alaska  where  he  was 
stationed  for  several  winters,  he  would  be 
received  with  perhaps  as  much  ceremony  as 
would  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  there  would 
be  less  formality  and  more  spontaneous  en¬ 
joyment  in  his  reception.  I  doubt  not  but 
that  the  Indians  would  want  to  give  something 
akin  to  a  “potlatch”  festival  in  his  honor  and 
would  hold  it  at  a  point  which  is  proud  to  be 
named  for  the  Sergeant — at  Hogan,  Alaska, 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  of  that 
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ICE  HUMMOCKS  IN  BERING  SEA 

One  of  the  most  powerful  radio  stations  operated  by  the  Government  in  the  North  is  at  Nome,  on  Seward 
eninsula,  which  juts  out  into  Bering  Sea.  Nome  is  ice*- bound  most  of  the  winter,  and  travel  far  out  on  the 
ice  of  the  sea  is  possible.  This  ocean  of  ice  “works’’  and  huge  blocks  of  ice  are  pushed  up  by  submarine 
jirces 


it  if  Old  Monte  is  living — and  he  was  a  rugged 
in — he  is  cherishing  in  his  memory  the  names 
Cox,  of  the  trapper  who  just  happened  along, 
d  also  of  the  dogs.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
le  President  of  the  United  States  learned  of 
)rporal  Cox’s  exploit  and  awarded  him  a  cer- 
icate  of  merit,  which  is  not  only  a  most  dis- 
iguished  honor  but  carries  with  it  an  increase 
1  pay.  The  enterprising  enlisted  man  was 
pecially  commended  for  his  sensible  measures 
relieving  the  woodcutter  when  he  first  reached 
s  bunk,  as  well  as  for  daring  and  perseverance 
getting  him  speedily  intoexpert  medical  hands. 


everlasting  landmark,  Mount  McKinley.  And 
a  potlatch  may  be  called  “an  ornate  occasion.” 
There  is  feasting  and  dancing,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  some  rich  old  Indian  will  give  most  of 
his  earthly  possessions  away. 

“For  judgment  and  energy  displayed  in 
bringing  three  enlisted  men  with  badly  frozen 
feet  over  a  dangerous  trail  from  Summit  to 
North  Fork,  Alaska,”  Sergeant  Hogan  has 
among  his  personal  treasures  a  certificate  of 
merit  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Sergeant  and  his  men  were  on  line-repair 
duty.  There  were  six  in  the  party,  the  Sergeant 
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THERE  ARE  GARDENS  IN  VALDEZ  IN  SUMMER 


But  massive  layers  of  snow  almost  obscure  the  town  in  winter.  Valdez  is  the  southern  terminus  of  i 
most  important  winter  trail  to  the  interior  of  Alaska — “the  most  important”  until  the  Government  railro, 
is  completed 


and  five  privates.  They  were  working  out  of 
Fort  Egbert,  near  the  Alaskan-Canadian 
boundary,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Yukon.  It  was  in  January,  and  so  cold  that 
they  had  to  take  care  not  to  frost-burn  their 
lungs  by  over-exertion.  Swanson,  McKenna, 
and  Hoff  unluckily  stepped  into  an  overflow 
while  separated  from  Hogan  and  suffered  their 
feet  to  freeze.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
uninitiated,  that  there  could  be  running  water 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  but  the 
colder  the  weather  the  more  numerous  are 
the  overflows,  for  this  reason:  Winter  trails 
in  the  North  lead  over  the  faces  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  ice  is  so  thick  that  it  could  bear 
the  weight  of  a  freight  train,  but  in  deep 
bodies  of  water  it  rarely  extends  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  temperature  drops  to  from  40 
to  75  degrees  below  zero,  the  pressure  of  the 
cold  is  so  great  that  the  thickest  of  ice  will 
crack  and  then  shift  or  settle.  When  this 
happens,  the  unfrozen  water  beneath  is  forced 
through  the  fissures  to  the  surface.  This 
makes  an  overflow.  It  quickly  acquires  a 
crust  of  ice  which  remains  thin  for  a  time  but 
looks  exactly  like  the  thick  ice.  To  break 
through  one  of  these  crusts  and  get  one’s  feet 
instantly  soaked  by  the  running  water  under  it, 
particularly  when  many  miles  from  a  habitation 
of  any  kind,  will  throw  even  some  hardened 
old-timers  into  a  panic.  I  have  a  good  friend 
in  Alaska,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  who,  while  traveling  with  a 
costly  outfit  and  dogteam  over  a  well-beaten 
trail,  suddenly  broke  through  the  ice  and  had 
his  legs  wetted  nearly  to  the  knees.  As  he 
was  but  a  few  miles  from  a  roadhouse,  he 
did  not  pause  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but 


abandoned  everything  and  ran  the  entire  d 
tance  to  it.  Long  before  he  reached  the  hav 
of  relief,  his  legs  were  precisely  like  stilts 
absolutely  dead  as  to  feeling  and  stiff  enou 
to  jar  him  at  each  step.  But  with  all  t 
energy  he  could  muster  he  made  the  roadhou 
in  an  hour  or  so;  and  his  legs  were  successful 
thawed,  during  which  process  he  suffered  u 
speakable  tortures. 

Hogan’s  party  was  perhaps  fifty  miles  frc 
Fort  Egbert  when  the  three  privates  had  thi 
feet  frozen.  The  injured  feet  were  dress 
and  the  three  men  put  in  dog  sleds.  Fa 
seemed  against  them.  They  broke  into  overfk 
after  overflow.  Each  time  Hogan  and  t 
other  men — Baxley  and  Genowav — would  ha 
to  remove  their  socks — the  musher  cam 
several  pairs  for  such  emergencies — rub  thi 
bare  feet  with  snow,  and  put  on  dry  socl 
Traveling  was  exasperatinglv  slow  becau 
of  the  frequency  of  overflows  and  the  occasion 
necessity  of  building  a  fire.  Finally  the  hoi 
of  all,  all  but  Hogan,  it  appears,  was  crushe 
They  plunged  into  a  deep  overflow  that  threa 
ened  to  wash  into  the  sleds  and  wet  the  bodi 
of  the  injured  privates.  The  dogs  had  to  1 
taken  out  of  the  sleds  and  the  sleds  containii 
the  three  men  carried  like  stretchers  out  of  ti 
water  by  the  three  who  could  walk.  The 
three  of  course  got  their  feet  wet  again,  and  d 
socks  were  scarce.  Hogan  kindled  a  fir 
changed  his  footwear,  and  aided  Baxley  at 
Genoway  to  do  the  same.  They  had  bi 
started  on  their  wav  from  this  point  when  a 
other  overflow  was  encountered.  Now  came 
test  of  perseverance  and  will  power.  All  foo 
wear  was  soon  wet.  Overflows  seemed  to  con 
in  series.  The  sleds  were  being  caked  with  ne 


. 
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LOST  IN  A  BLIZZARD— AND  FROZEN  TO  DEATH 
“  i  enclose  herein  the  kodak  of  the  victim  picked  up  in  March,  within  500  yards  of  the  roadhouse  door. 
We  knew  he  was  lost  and  we  had  searching  parties  out  for  him  for  hours,  but  without  success.  I  was  in  the 
storm  myself  and  had  the  dogs  of  my  team  blown  away  and  lost  for  nearly  two  hours  ” 
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;e.  The  men  were  weary  of  unhitching  and 
itching  the  dogs,  carrying  the  sleds,  drying 
ieir  footwear  before  fires,  only  to  have  to  do 
tese  things  again  a  few  minutes  later.  Two  of 
te  men  lost  their  grip — wanted  to  stop.  Ho- 
an  insisted  that  they  try  to  reach  a  cabin 
Ight  miles  away,  as  he  did  not  want  Swanson, 
lcKenna,  and  Hoff  to  remain  out  in  the  cold. 
,t  nightfall  all  broke  through  another  overflow, 
his  decided  the  question  of  halting.  A  huge 
re  was  built  and  camp  made  for  the  night  a  la 
iwash.  Hogan  superintended  the  changing 
!f  footwear.  The  trouser-legs  and  socks  of 
iaxley  and  Genoway  were  so  caked  together 
!ith  ice  that  the  socks,  heavy  affairs  which 
xtend  to  the  knees,  could  not  be  removed, 
he  Sergeant  cut  off  the  trousers  at  the  knees, 
bid  saved  their  legs  from  freezing.  They  were 
rost  bitten,  nevertheless.  Hogan  kept  Swan- 
pn,  McKenna,  and  Hoff  packed  in  the  sleds 
nd  spent  most  of  the  night  replenishing  the 
re  and  treating  the  frozen  feet  and  frost- 
; itten  legs  of  his  five  men. 

The  following  morning  Hogan,  Genoway, 
,nd  Baxley  were  compelled  to  break  trail  for 
(bout  a  mile  to  avoid  a  bad  overflow.  Most 
jf  this  day  the  little  spirit  thermometers  on  the 
feds  showed  the  temperature  to  be  between 
jo  and  50  degrees  below  zero.  Matlock  Cabin 
.as  reached  by  nightfall,  after  more  overflow 
xperiences.  The  dogged  perseverance  and 
'ptimism  of  Hogan  were  all  that  held  the  party 
pgether,  for  overflows  continued  to  be  met. 
\nother  night  was  spent  in  the  open  with  prac- 
ically  no  sleep  for  anybody.  When  within 
ix  miles  of  North  Fork,  Hogan  allowed  Mc- 
yenna,  whose  feet  were  not  as  badly  frozen  as 
iwanson’s  and  Hoff’s  to  go  ahead  for  help, 


and  camp  was  made.  The  other  men  were  so 
exhausted  that  they  were  almost  as  incapaci¬ 
tated  as  the  frozen  men.  McKenna  covered 
the  six  miles  at  length  and  got  help  promptly. 
A  Government  packer  and  a  prospector,  with 
fresh  teams,  went  to  Hogan’s  assistance,  and 
by  the  time  the  five  men  reached  North  Fork, 
the  post  surgeon  from  Fort  Egbert  was  there 
to  meet  them.  The  surgeon  was  Lieutenant 
Bosley,  who  later  made  an  affidavit  for  the 
War  Department,  saying  in  substance: 

“With  no  other  dressing  than  first  aid  packets 
and  by  personally  and  carefully  cleaning  and 
redressing  the  frozen  feet  each  evening,  Hogan 
managed  to  keep  the  men  in  such  good  shape 
that  their  limbs  could  be  saved  by  proper  medi¬ 
cal  attention  later.  Nothing  short  of  con¬ 
stant  care,  exertion,  and  disregard  of  personal 
risk  could  have  accomplished  it,  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  extreme  and  the  temperature  was 
constantly  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  and  50 
degrees  below  zero.” 

Standing  orders  of  the  military  authorities 
are  that  none  but  the  most  urgent  work  shall 
be  done  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  40 
degrees  below,  and  this  is  for  man  and  beast, 
for  great  exertion  and  consequent  heavy  breath¬ 
ing  in  such  temperature  causes  the  lungs  to  be 
frost-burned  and  so  weakens  them  that  pneu¬ 
monia  or  more  fatal  pulmonary  trouble  in  a 
majority  of  cases  will  come  in  the  iollowing 
winter. 

In  the  late  evening  of  a  January  day  on 
which  the  mean  temperature  had  been  about 
45  degrees  below  zero,  a  mere  bov  of  a  trapper 
named  Myers — he  was  scarcely  twenty — 
pounded  on  the  storm  door  of  the  Minto  Station 
whence,  about  a  year  before,  Corporal  Cox  had 
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Photograph  by  the  Signal  Corps 

LOGHOUSES  ARE  BUILT  FOR  OUTLYING  STATIONS 
In  lonely  spots,  far  from  a  public  trail,  are  located  many  of  the  Signal  or  Government  telegraph  station 
in  Alaska.  Some  200  men  of  the  Service  live  in  these  stations  the  year  round  to  keep  the  lines  in  repair,  t 
relay  messages,  and  to  operate  the  wireless  apparatus.  Occasionally  they  perform  heroic  rescues  of  froze: 
men.  This  is  the  old  Nulato  Station 


gone  to  the  rescue  of  Old  Monte.  New  men, 
but  men  of  the  same  dauntless  courage  and 
fine  caliber  as  Cox,  were  stationed  there. 
The  door  was  opened 
and  Myers  walked  in. 

His  feet  resounded  on 
the  floor  like  wooden 
blocks.  “  Feet  frozen,” 
he  gasped,  and  sank 
to  the  floor  exhausted. 

He  had  stepped  into  a 
snow-covered  warm 
spring  fourhours  before 
and  at  a  point  eight 
miles  distant.  He  first 
ran  to  some  woods  to 
get  fuel  for  a  fire.  He 
removed  his  gloves  to 
make  the  fire  and  his 
hands  were  frostbitten 
in  the  effort,  which 
failed.  Then  he  started 
for  Minto  and  could 
only  maintain  an  erect 
position  by  walking  off 
trail  in  deep  snow.  The 
snow  braced  and 
steadied  his  legs. 

The  boys  at  Minto 
were  all  privates,  with 
First  Class  Private 


Chester  T.  Spencer,  operator,  in  charge.  The 
at  once  went  to  work  on  Myers’  feet.  Fai 
banks,  district  headquarters,  was  commun 

cated  with.  Lieutenar 
Lewis,  Signal  Offici 
in  charge  of  the  di: 
trict,  got  a  surgeon  t 
the  wire  and  he  die 
tated  to  a  Fairbanl 
operator  specific  ir 
structions  to  Spence 
as  to  the  care  of  Myer: 
Spencer  volunteered  t 
start  toward  Fairbanf 
with  Myers  and  th 
station  dog  team  th 
next  morning.  Hewa 
authorized  to  do  s< 
There  is  no  fund  fc 
expenses  of  the  kin 
but  red  tape  for  th 
nonce  was  cast  to  th 
winds.  Governmen 
administrative  author 
ties  in  Fairbanks  wei 
interested  in  the  cas< 
but  they  also  had  n 
fund  they  could  dra1 
on  for  the  treatmen 
of  the  luckless  bo> 
It  was  nearly  sevent 


Photograph  by  Cantwell 

TYPE  OF  SEWARD  PENINSULA  NATIVE 
'  There  is  a  Japanese  strain  in  certain  groups  of 
natives,  and  some  Russian  blood.  In  1914,  there 
were  27,356  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleutians  in 
Alaska 
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les  to  Minto  and  unfair  to  make  the  Minto 
n  and  team  travel  all  that  distance.  The 
ited  States  Marshal,  a  Mr.  Love,  solved 
>  Fairbanks  end  of  it.  He  swore  out  a 
rrant  for  the  arrest  of  Myers  on  a  charge  of 
*rancy — purely  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
iblem — and  ordered  a  deputy  marshal  to 
rt  toward  Minto,  with  a  fast  dogteam,  at 
irise  the  following  morning. 

\t  Minto  all  hands  took  part  in  rubbing 
/ers’  feet  and  hands  in  ice  water — water 
h  ice  floating  in  it — but  two  men,  especially 
vate  Charles  F.  Todd,  sat  up  all  night  with 
■ir  patient.  Todd  kept  his  naked  hands  in 
water  the  greater  part  of  the  night — a  pain- 
,  tedious,  wearisomework — a  self-inflicted  tor- 
e,  trying  to  revivify  the  frozen  feet  of  a  man  he 
Ineverseen  before.  He  was  assisted  in  this  by 
vate  McLeod  of  the  Nenana  Station.  While 
s  treatment  was  in  pro- 
Iss,  Privates  Spencer  and 
It  Anderson  were  sleep- 
preparing  themselves 
the  great  physical  strain 
ich  they  would  have  to 
pergo  on  the  morrow. 

1 5  o’clock  in  the  morning, 

|e  hours  before  sunrise  in 
Srt  latitude,  Spencer  and 
I'derson  started  with 
ters  in  a  temperature 
lit  had  a  lung-bite  in 
pry  deep  breath.  It  was 
(degrees  below  zero!  And 
!  t  these  boys  plowed 
rough  snow  waist-deep  to 
fc  winter  stage-line,  twelve 
lies  away,  and  then  tra- 
Bed  twenty-eight  miles,  or 
;ty  miles  all  told,  before 
by  met  the  deputy  mar- 
ml.  The  meeting  occurred 
i  the  Ohio  Roadhouse,  be- 
:  een  twenty-five  and 
:  rtymiles  from  Fairbanks, 
jl  saw  the  arrival 
»  Deputy  Hanson, 
kers,  and  the  dogs 
^Fairbanks — spccifi- 
tly,  in  front  of  St. 

Ihtthew’s  Hospital, 
lit  like  too  many 
kes  where  treatment 
I  not  immediate — 
id  these  tragedies 
Dcur  by  the  score 
pry  winter — Myers’ 

It  had  to  be  ampu- 
[ted  at  the  ankles. 


“Guess  1  would  have  been  a  ‘goner’  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  boys,”  he  said  as  he  was 
convalescing.  The  miners  later  made  up  a 
fund  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  people 
in  the  States. 

And  Spencer,  Anderson,  and  Todd,  like 
Hogan  and  Cox,  received  the  recognition  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States — a  certificate 
of  merit  each. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  in  reviewing 
instances  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  our  north¬ 
ernmost  possession,  for  some  two  hundred  are 
scattered  throughout  that  vast  land  of  un¬ 
imagined  resources,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  forget 
that  all  of  them  lead  the  loneliest  of  lives — are 
swallowed  up  in  the  waste  places  or  put  on  rarely 
visited  headlands  and  desolate  islands,  for  a 
period  of  years — are  there  to  keep  the  lines  in 
repair,  to  relay  messages, 
and  to  operate  the  power¬ 
ful  radios.  Their  work  from 
a  scientific  standpoint 
would  furnish  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  very  interesting 
history  of  our  Signal  Corps, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first  telegraphic  signal 
service  to  have  been  reg¬ 
ularly  established  by  any 
army. 

If  the  personnel  now 
on  the  muster  rolls  may 
be  represented  by  the 
brave  lads  detailed  for 
arctic  service,  we  may  well 
be  elated  over  the  caliber 
if  not  the  number  of  the 
men.  They  are  plain,  every¬ 
day  Americans;  the  type  of 
our  citizenship  which  fur¬ 
nishes  much  of  the  brawn, 
and  some  of  its  best  brains; 
men  who  have  had 
to  work  for  a  living 
from  early  boyhood, 
but  who  are  generally 
endowed  with  such 
lofty  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  and  invaluable 
possessions  as  an  in¬ 
herent  solicitude  for 
the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  men,  an 
abundance  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  grit 
enough  each  for  a 
regiment. 


Photograph  by  the  Signal  Corps 


A  VETERAN  IN  THE  SERVICE 
All  the  markings  of  the  full-blooded  malamute  are 
shown  on  this  powerful  sled  dog,  the  oldest  animal 
at  one  of  the  Yukon  signal  stations.  He  and  his  kind 
have  suffered  all  that  man  has  suffered  in  pioneer  days 
in  the  North,  have  saved  human  life  on  countless  oc¬ 
casions,  and  deserve  more  generous  care  than  they 
sometimes  receive  when  grown  old,  stiff  in  the  joints, 
sore-footed,  and  toothless 


On  the 
Battlefronts 
of 

Humanity 
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FRENCHMAN  BEFRIENDING  A  COMRADE 

The  first  dressing  of  an  injury  is  sometimes  the  step  that  saves  a  life.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  Red 

Cross  flag  flying  on  The  Common.  Boston ,  Mass. 
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RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  RESCUE  AN  OFFICER 

ire  is  work  for  trained  and  untrained  hands  alike  in  caring  for  the  wounded  after  a  battle.  Peasant  folk 
who  have  not  had  to  flee  assist  in  the  great  task  of  removing  the  wounded 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GERMAN  NAVAL  STUDENTS  LEARN  FIRST  AID 
l  ery  seaman  must  know  how  to  resuscitate  a  person  overcome  in  the  water.  The  principles  of  Red  Cross 
treatment  have  been  widely  disseminated  among  all  classes  of  fighting  men 
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Photograph  by  Press  Illustrating  Service 

MAKING  THE  ROUND  OF  THE  FRENCH  SOMME  TRENCHES 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  STRETCHER  BEARERS  OF  SERBIA 


Like  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Northern  France,  Serbia  has  been  fought  over  until  the  effect  is  as  if  a  giant  harrow 

had  been  hauled  back  and  forth  across  its  surface 
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SCOTCH  RED  CROSS  USES  ANCIENT  ABBEY 
The  beautiful  old  Abbey  of  Royamount,  in  France,  built  in  1226,  and  occupied  until  1790,  by  the  monks  of 
Citeaux.  M.  Gouin,  its  owner,  turned  it  over  to  the  Scotch  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
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Photograph  by  Boston  Photo  News 

WAR  ORPHANS  AT  NICE,  MAKING  MERRY  BY  THE  SEA 


jRPHELms  de  ia  Guerre 

ATELIERS  d  Al’lltl  \Tlss  \M 

,  CWJHiUISERlE 


Photograph  by  Boston  Photo  News 

YOUTHFUL  VICTIMS  FROM  SERBIA  IN  FRANCE 


Efficient  organizations  which  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  war  orphans  from  Serbia,  in  addition  to 
those  of  France,  are  operating  in  the  French  Republic.  Many  Americans  have  contributed  to  the  support 
of  these  orphanages 
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Photograph  by  Boston  Photo  News 

LITTLE  ORPHANS  OF  NORTHERN  FRANCE  EN  ROUTE  SOUTH 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GERMANY’S  YOUNG  WAR  SUFFERERS 

The  Central  Powers  have  a  thorough  system  of  public  nurseries  not  only  for  war  orphans  and  fatherless 
]  dren,  but  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  at  work.  There  are  many  thousands  of  dependent  little 
i  s  in  all  the  nations  at  war 


Photograph  by  Pach  Photo  News. 

IN  THE  ENTENTE  ALLIES'  CAMP  AT  SALONICA 
An  Egyptian  with  his  first-aid  kit  before  him  at  work  on  the  minor  injuries  of  a  cosmopolitan  group  o 
soldiers.  Nearly  every  color,  race,  and  religion  is  represented  in  this  Allied  army 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

INDIA’S  RED  CROSS  STARTING  SUPPLIES 


In  India,  Burma,  and  “the  East,”  Colonial  subjects  of  Great  Britain  have  evolved  a  splendid  war-relief 
ganization,  with  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  as  the  foundation.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor  Gen- 
a!  of  India  is  its  president 


Photograph  by  Pach  Photo  News 

OPEN-AIR  OPERA  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 


French  and  Canadian  convalescents,  including  many  who  are  bed-ridden,  are  enabled  to  hear  the  best 
aera  singers  at  St.  Cloud.  In  front  of  this  interesting  audience  is  a  platform  for  the  singers,  with  a  large 
>und  projector  behind  it 
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THE  GERMANS  DO  AS  THE  RUSSIANS  DO 


To  promote  efficiency  in  medical  and  surgical  relief,  the  Germans  do  not  hesitate  to  copy  where  nece: 
sary.  This  is  a  German  Red  Cross  headquarters  tent  on  the  order  of  that  used  by  the  Russians,  somewhei 
on  the  northeastern  front 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HOW  SHRAPNEL  FIRE  CAN  TEAR 


British  “Tommies”  having  a  lark  in  and  around  what  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  “a  sh< 
battered”  car.  The  photographer’s  story  is  that  a  dozen  men  rode  in  this  vehicle  as  it  now  appears  whi 
being  raked  by  enemy  fire 
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Photograph  by  Sport  and  General  Press 

BRITISH  SOLDIERS  SCARRED  BUT  HAPPY 


This  is  a  type  of  Red  Cross  train  in  use  in  Continental  Europe.  Due  in  part  to  a  sense  of  duty  performed, 
he  wounded  fighting  men  of  the  different  nations  are  said  to  experience  thrills  of  joy  over  the  prospect  of  a 
:>ng  stay  “ back  home” 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  RELIEF  CLEARING  HOUSE 


This  all-American  war-relief  agency  has  relieved  much  suffering  in  France.  Its  system  of  information 
bs  to  needs  and  distribution  of  hospital  supplies  covers  France  like  a  network.  General  headquarters  are  in 
Paris.  The  Clearing  House  officially  represents  the  American  Red  Cross 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  Mr.  Schiff’s  philanthropy  have  been  attested  many  times.  It  was  neve 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  gift  of  §100,000  which  he  gave  to  the  Red  Cross  for  European  war-relit 
work,  in  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  on  January  10,  1917.  (See  editorial  opposite  page.) 


EDITORIALS 


T  E  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
JANUARY 

VHE  opening  of  the  year  found  work 
being  actively  pushed  on  the  base 
hospitals  and  equipments;  the  organi- 
on  of  new  local  chapters,  with  their  local 
|^f  activities,  was  energetically  carried  for- 
d.  A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  border 
inspected,  the  result  of  field  observations 
xig  used  in  further  standardizing  base  hos- 
equipments  and  strengthening  their 
ibtical  usefulness. 

arge  sums  of  money  were  sent  abroad 
king  January,  with  some  remittances  of 
f:ial  interest.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
*  e  sent  to  the  Clearing  House  in  Rome  for 
lian  relief  (support  for  families  of  soldiers 
it  the  front  is  often  sharply  meagre).  In 
lonse  to  an  urgent  telegram,  five  thousand 
ars  were  sent  to  Eastern  Rumania  to  help 
t[gees  who  were  driven  out  by  the  advancing 
ies.  Five  thousand  dollars  went  into  Bul- 
a  for  civilian  relief.  Other  and  larger  sums 
sent  to  France  and  to  Russia, 
hese  were  in  cash.  Even  more  was  spent 
shipments.  Nearly  a  thousand  packages 
lie  forwarded  on  fourteen  different  steamers; 
wiome  were  hundreds  and  on  others  only  a 
cases. 

hese  shipments  went  to  seven  different 
t+itries.  There  would  have  been  more  on 
list  if  it  had  been  possible  to  reach  the 
ohtries  of  the  Central  Powers. 

CROSS  SHIPMENTS  DURING  JANUARY,  I9I7 


mntry 
*  ium 

tland 


I" 

nee 


ty 

'uania 
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e  ta 


Steamship 
La  Touraine 

Lapland 

Celtic 

Baltic 

Saxonia 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

La  Touraine 


Toarmina 

Cretic 

Vologda 

Albatross 

Tweeddale 

Fenchurch 


Date  of  Sailing 
January  27 

27 
6 
18 

25 

29 
27 

<7 

27 
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27 

18 

30 

16 

29 

30 
30 
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AN  INTELLIGENT  GIVER 

IN  1901,  E.  H.  Harriman  and  J.  J.  Hill  were 
fighting  for  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  One  morning  in  May, 
Northern  Pacific  common  stock  jumped  to 
$1,000  a  share  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
On  that  same  morning,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the 
head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  the  bankers 
who  were  financing  the  Harriman  interests, 
could  not  be  found  anywhere,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  been  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

This  story  is  typical  of  Mr.  Schiff.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  giving  away 
of  his  funds  as  he  has  to  making  these  funds. 
Without  any  heralding  or  advertising,  Mr. 
Schiff  quietly  studies  the  subjects  of  his  phil¬ 
anthropy  and  then  intelligently  gives  an  ade¬ 
quate  sum  in  exactly  the  right  place  to  best  help 
the  charity.  No  organization  knows  this  better 
than  the  American  Red  Cross.  When  some 
new  branch  has  been  organized  and  has  been 
liable  to  die  from  lack  of  sustenance,  Mr.  Schiff 
has  stepped  in  not  only  with  the  aid,  but  with 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  aid,  given  in  the 
most  intelligent  way. 

In  1905,  when  what  is  now  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  formed, 
Mr.  Schiff  became  treasurer,  which  position  he 
has  held  ever  since.  His  advice  and  services 
have  always  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
chapter,  and  he  is  always  one  of  the  first  sup¬ 
porters  of  any  new  need  it  may  have. 

More  than  that,  however,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  National  Red  Cross. 
A  review  of  his  gifts  would  show  a  keen  insight 
to  its  actual  needs.  For,  for  instance,  besides 
giving  $100,000  to  the  general  endowment  fund 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  his  most  recent  gift  of 
$100,000  for  the  war-relief  in  Europe,  Mr.  Schiff 
has  given  such  things  as  $5,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Town  and  Country  Nurs¬ 
ing  Service;  and  then,  a  little  later,  on  finding 
that  many  nurses  had  financial  difficulty  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  course,  he  added  a  loan  fund  of  $5,000,  to 
help  them  out. 

Every  catastrophe  finds  Mr.  Schiff  a  willing 
and  intelligent  helper  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  American  people  have  many 
reasons  to  heartily  thank  him  both  for  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  for  the  aid  he  has  given. 
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YOUR  RED  CROSS 

HE  Red  Cross  is  the  great  official  organi¬ 
zation  through  which  volunteer  relief 
service  is  rendered  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  time  of  war.  It  is  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  so  designated  by  the  Government,  so  acting 
under  a  charter  from  the  Government.  The 
very  act  of  its  incorporation  passed  by  Congress 
prescribed  that  its  Central  Committee  shall 
have  upon  it  representatives  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  its  official  head.  You,  as  members  of 
the  Red  Cross,  may  aid  it  substantially  in  all  its 
undertakings  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  its  relief  measures  in  peace-times,  helping 
in  flood,  in  famine,  in  pestilence,  in  devastating 
fires;  in  finding  shelter  for  the  homeless;  in 
caring  for  the  injured — it  can  make  no  official 
call  upon  you  as  citizens.  It  then  appeals 
solely  to  humanitarian  instincts  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  our  fellowmen. 

But  in  time  of  war  or  in  a  time  like  this,  with 
the  possibility  of  war  impending,  a  call  to  you 
is  a  call  to  citizens,  is  a  call  to  you  to  help  your¬ 
selves,  to  help  support  the  great  measures  that 
may  save  the  lives  of  those  in  your  own  family 
or  among  your  own  kindred.  The  Red  Cross 
instantly  becomes  a  practical  war-organization. 
It  is  a  volunteer  army!  Some  volunteer  to 
go  into  the  base  hospitals  to  help  the  nurses 
and  to  be  assistants.  Some  volunteer  for 
ambulance  service.  Surgeons,  physicians,  sani¬ 
tarians,  make  themselves  available.  Others  roll 
bandages,  pack  boxes.  Still  others  can  help 
practically  by  increasing  their  actual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Red  Cross,  by  continuing  their 
memberships,  by  bringing  in  new  members. 


LIFE’S  BABIES  IN  FRANCE 

SOME  TIME  ago,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Life,  chanced  upon  a  circu¬ 
lar  of  the  Orphelinat  des  Armees,  which 
told  of  a  plan  whereby  for  $73,  a  French  baby 
whose  father  had  been  killed  in  the  Great 
War  could  be  left  with  its  dependent  mother 
for  two  years,  rather  than  be  committed  to  a 
public  institution.  Under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  Paris  office  of  “The  Fatherless 
Children  of  France,”  which  succeeded  to  the 
work  of  the  Orphelinat,  365  francs  is  forwarded 
in  quarterly  instalments  to  each  beneficiary, 
an  equivalent  to  ten  cents  a  day  for  the  child. 
Life’s  active  campaign  in  the  interest  of  this 
plan  recently  had  garnered  $50,000 — enough  to 
keep  about  685  fatherless  little  tots  with  their 
mothers  or  relatives  for  two  years.  The  fund 
has  doubtless  grown  considerably  above  that. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  French  postal 


authorities,  it  is  seen  to  that  each  child  is  c 
for  by  its  mother,  for  the  postman  is  instru 
not  to  deliver  an  instalment  for  a  child  if 
youngster  is  not  with  its  mother  and  , 
specified  address.  This,  we  think,  is  a  n 
and  excellent  precaution  in  the  interest  of 
babies.  Fifty-two  societies  are  aiding 
bureau  of  “The  Fatherless  Children  of  Frai 
in  this  practical  humanitarian  scheme. 

Life’s  voluntary  activity  in  behalf  of 
fatherless  little  girls  and  boys  of  Franc 
praiseworthy  to  a  high  degree. 


FOR  1,000,000  MEMBERS 

T  THIS  time  of  national  trial,  v 
every  one  is  keyed  to  a  spirit  of 
ticular  sacrifice  and  desire  to  hel 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  nor  too  often 
the  Red  Cross  is  the  only  volunteer  relie 
ganization  recognized  by  the  United  S 
Government.  Now  is  a  time  when  we  mus 
ify  our  national  efforts  and  guard,  above 
against  duplication  of  work  in  any  vital  fiel 
Numbers  of  self-sacrificing  persons  di 
the  last  two  years  have  given  all  their  time 
enthusiasm  to  specialized  relief.  We 
had  to  be  neutral,  to  lessen  suffering  whei 
we  have  found  it.  We  could  do  nothing 
if  we  were  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  foun 
Others  have  preferred  through  keen  symp 
to  work  for  special  national  relief  funds, 
to  make  special  forms  of  dressings  and  banc 
for  surgeons  of  this  or  that  particular  coui 
The  work  of  these  persons  has  been  one  0 
sustaining  inspirations  of  American  life. 

But  now  the  conditions  are  all  char 
It  is  the  United  States  itself  that  may  neer 
organized  assistance.  We  do  not  know  at 
minute  this  country  may  demand  our  utter 
resources.  There  is  no  possibility  of  di\ 
sympathy.  And  our  Government  has  ma 
plain  beyond  the  chance  of  doubt  that  v, 
America  is  suffering,  or  in  danger  of  suffe 
the  American  Red  Cross  must  bear  the  bu 
of  national  relief  and  command  the  loyal 
devoted  help  of  the  entire  country. 

We  are  ready  now  to  provide  personn 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  arrr 
1,000,000  men,  and  to  bring  instant  reli; 
the  dependent  families  of  volunteers, 
surgical  dressings  we  have  standardized  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  United  States  A 
In  one  year  we  have  added  to  our  rolls 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  members.  Tc 
we  need  a  million  new  members  at  once, 
time  has  come  when  we  must  ask  and  ol 
the  undivided  support  of  patriotic  Amer 
everywhere. 

Eliot  Wadswort 


YOU  WHO  WALK 

(THE  RECKLESS  AND  FOOLISH  PEDESTRIAN— THE  TOLL  OF  THE  STREETS— SAFETY 

FIRST— HELPING  THE  WALKER 


BY 

ARTHUR  WOODS 

(POLICE  COMMISSIONER  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY) 


Scene  in  Traffic  Court  Three  po¬ 
licemen  sitting  in  front  seats  holding 
whispered  conversation  as  they  are 
about  to  be  called  as  witnesses 

UDGE  to  prisoner  arraigned  before  him 
charged  with  reckless  driving:  “The 

I  sentence  of  the  Court  is  ten  days  in  jail.” 

First  policeman:  “He’s  lucky.  Got  off 
v  for  such  a  rotten  driver!” 
second  policeman:  “How  ’bout  the  party 

I I  made  the  holler  ?  He  ought  to  get  soaked, 
I  to  cell,  along  with  the  driver.  Even  ‘Pop’ 
Yrs  with  a  horse,  and  De  Palma  with  a  car 
didn’t  duck  some  guys,  if  they  tried!” 

Third  policeman:  “A  jay  walker  can  do 
i.thing  He’s  always  gettin’  in  the  way, 
it  there’s  no  law  against  pedestrians.” 


Clerk  of  the  Court:  “People  ’gainst  Apple- 
gait — Patrolman  Smith  to  the  Bar.” 

First  policeman,  rising  and  sticking  his  notes 
in  his  cap:  “That’s  me,”  he  said  to  his  brother 
officers,  and,  as  he  goes  to  take  stand,  he  adds: 

“Bill,  you  said  it.  Put  the  law  on  both  of 
them!” 

Those  policemen  were  not  far  wrong  in  their 
judgment.  We  walkers  do  not  know  what  an 
extraordinary  sight  we  are  to  the  man  on  post. 
While  our  intentions  may  be  perfectly  good, 
many  of  us  do  not  live  up  to  them  or  forget 
them  entirely.  We  get  in  the  way  of  each 
other.  We  walk  in  the  way  of  vehicles,  and  if 
we  get  in  a  jam  and  are  delayed  a  fraction  of  a 
minute,  we  are  only  too  eager  to  blame  the 
policeman  who  is  trying  to  straighten  out  the 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros 

WHY  RISK  YOUR  LIFE  TO  SAVE  FIVE  SECONDS? 

Careless  pedestrians  invite  a  tragic  death  in  the  streets  of  New  York  thousands  of  times  a  day.  Without 
eding  the  “stop”  and  “go”  signals  of  the  traffic  policemen,  they  persist  in  walking  obliquely  through  a  jam 
vehicles,  and  contribute  to  the  causes  of  more  than  23,000  accidents  a  year 
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"CAUGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE"  WATCH  THE  OFFICER’S  SIGNALS 


trouble.  He  is  the 
object  of  all  outbursts 
of  feeling,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  from  both 
drivers  and  pedes¬ 
trians.  But,  fortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  retained 
a  sense  of  humor. 

Before  his  eyes  is 
daily  enacted  better 
comedy  than  is  seen 
on  the  stage. 

1  recall  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  two  ladies  who 
stopped  in  the  middle 
of  crowded  Broadway 
to  greet  each  other, 
and  to  start  a  con¬ 
versation.  Traffic 
came  to  a  standstill. 

Policemen  waved 
these  women  to  move  on.  From  drivers  of 
vehicles  came  jibes  and  jeers.  But  all  this  was 
lost  upon  the  two  conversationalists  who  might 
have  been  there  yet  had  not  a  hungry  horse 
reached  over  and  taken  a  bite  of  the  artificial 
flowers  from  the  millinery  masterpiece  nearest 
him.  This  broke  the  blockade,  and  put  every¬ 
body  in  good  humor  except  the  owner  of  the 
hat,  who  turned  upon  the  policeman  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  lack  of  attention  in  permitting 
the  horse  to  ruin  her  bonnet. 

One  hot  day  last  summer,  a  street  sprinkling 
cart  of  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  was 
slowly  making  its  way  down  Broadway  between 


FIFTH  AVENUE  ON  A  WEEK  DAY 


27th  and  28th  Streets,  with  heavy  traffic 
front  and  behind  it,  when  an  excitable  foreig 
started  to  cross  the  street  diagonally, 
policeman  reached  for  him  but  he  broke  av 
and  disappeared  on  the  run  in  the  maze 
passing  traffic.  The  policeman  could  not  le; 
his  post  to  follow  him,  but  a  roar  from  the  si 
walks  and  from  the  men  in  the  drivers’  se 
told  the  fate  of  the  reckless  one.  He  had  dod; 
from  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  heavy  automol 
only  to  fall  into  the  wash  from  the  sprinkl 
cart,  where  he  was  well  drenched  before 
could  get  to  his  feet  and  reach  the  sidewz 
This  man  went  back  to  the  traffic  officer  ; 
appealed  to  him  to  arrest  the  driver  of  | 
sprinkling  cart  who  had  ruined  his  clothes. 

In  the  shopping  district  on  Fifth  Avenue,  ■ 
day,  a  big  policeman,  who  guarded  the  cr< 
ing  in  front  of  a  large  department  store,  had  j 
closed  the  crosstown  traffic  and  opened  up  t 
going  north  and  south  when  he  felt  someth 
hit  the  back  of  his  arm  as  he  pointed  down 
avenue,  and  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  sa 
smartly  gowned  woman.  Notwithstanding 
pressure  to  get  past  him,  the  officer  held 
motionless  with  the  back  of  his  arm  until 
north  and  south  traffic  had  subsided,  then  b 
his  whistle  to  start  the  east  and  west  mov 
dropped  his  arm  and  said,  “Now,  madam, 
may  cross.” 

“Umph!”  indignantly  declared  the  la 
“any  one  can  cross  now,”  and  swept  majr 
cally  by  without  even  thanking  him  for  proba 
saving  her  life. 

At  Broadway  and  23rd  Street  recently 
quite  stout  women  attempted  to  break  thro 
the  line  of  heavy  traffic  to  get  to  the  wesl 
curb,  became  entangled  in  the  maze  of  vehic 
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CHILDREN  SUFFER  MOST,  THROUGH  HEEDLESSNESS 


e  then  confused  and  ran  hysterically  south, 
ing  the  traffic  policeman  whose  attention 
il  been  attracted  in  another  direction,  bowling 
r  to  the  ground.  When  the  policeman 
Inlly  got  to  his  feet  and  had  assisted  the  two 
en  to  theirs,  they  demanded  to  know 
he  had  been  so  rough  ! 

>Jo  one  realizes  the  variety  of  questions  and 
ds  of  information  asked  of  a  policeman  in 
course  of  his  eight-hour  tour  duty.  To  all 

I  must  give  a  polite  answer  and  every  assis- 
ce  within  his  power  and  opportunity.  Some 
these  questions  tax  his  patience,  few  em- 
Irass  him.  He  always  has  a  quick,  ready 
lly,  even  if  circumstances  aggravate  matters. 
A  woman  writer  from  the  West,  on  making 
first  visit  to  the  city,  took  the  subway 
vntown  on  her  way  to  the  office  of  a  publisher, 
fc  was  behind  time  for  her  appointment  and 
Ine  to  the  street  surface  confused  and  not 
pwing  east  or  west.  Then,  spying  a  traffic 
leer  on  the  crossing,  she  made  for  him  without 
liught  of  consequences.  She  told  me  after- 
rd  that  in  her  anxiety  she  did  not  realize  she 
li  run  through  two  lines  of  heavy,  swift- 
Iving  vehicles.  Breathlessly,  she  pounced 
Ln  the  officer  and  shouted  wildly  in  his  ear: 
1‘Where’s - ’s?” 

'‘The  policeman  was  mad  clear  through. 
I  did  not  even  look  at  me,”  she  said,  “but, 
filing  me  almost  from  under  the  wheels  of  a 
t>tor  truck,  he  held  me  still  until  the  stream  of 
rffic  was  exhausted;  then,  without  a  word, 
i  me  to  the  sidewalk  and  sternly  said: 

’“Why  do  all  you  girls  want  to  work  when 
'■re  are  so  many  unmarried  men  willing  to 
•rk  for  you?  You’re  about  the  tenth  young 
+man  to-day  who  has  asked  me  where  this 


same  printing  shop  is. 
If  you  simply  have 
got  to  work,  it’s  right 
over  there,  four  blocks 
east.  But  say,  take 
your  time,  go  slow, 
think  it  over.’” 

Referring  to  the 
present  campaign 
against  street  acci¬ 
dents,  a  far  western 
newspaper  recently 
said  the  New  York 
City  police  were  ad¬ 
vertising  “to  restrain 
a  dangerous  band  now 
loose  upon  the  public 
highway.”  It  referred 
to  both  drivers  and 
pedestrians.  Much  as 
we  may  dislike  the 
allusion,  it  comes  pretty  near  being  true. 
To  carry  it  further,  I  might  add  that  the 
members  of  this  band  are  reckless  and  a 
menace  to  society;  that  the  police  are  not 
only  looking  for  them  but  have  placarded  the 
town  with  warnings  about  them,  using  news¬ 
papers,  schools,  moving  pictures,  shop  windows, 
trains,  stations,  billboards,  handbills,  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  Mounted  men,  traffic  policemen,  pa¬ 
trolmen,  motorcycle  and  bicycle  policemen 
have  been  devoting  the  better  part  of  their 
time  for  the  last  three  years  to  following  this 
band  in  an  effort  to  save  the  members  from 
themselves.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  23,500  per- 
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sons  were  injured  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
last  year  and  624  killed. 

This  band  is  not  composed  of  Rogues’  Gallery 
criminals,  but  of  ordinary,  every  day,  peaceful 
citizens  who  are  guilty  of  careless  walking  and 
driving,  or  are  children  playing  in  the  city 
streets.  Some  have  called  it  “jay”  walking. 
But  whether  “jay”  walkers  or  reckless  walkers, 
they  are  just  as  much  to  blame  as  reckless 
drivers,  and  in  this  educational  campaign  the 
policemen  are  playing  no  favorites.  They  are 
addressing  themselves  to  walkers,  as  well  as  to 
drivers;  to  street  car  men  and  to  passengers;  to 
the  bread  winner  who  goes  to  work  early 
and  comes  home  late;  to  the  small  boy  who 
plays  in  the  street;  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  the  means  to  ride  in  motor  cars  or 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  If  the  pedestrians,  who 
go  to  make  up  the  great  majority  of  this  reckless 
band  loose  upon  the  city  streets,  would  only 
exercise  proper  caution,  the  policemen  whose 
duty  it  is  to  regulate  traffic  would  have  more 
time  to  attend  to  the  driver  of  vehicles,  and 
the  number  of  accidents  would  soon  begin  to 
decrease. 

“  Don’t  run  across  streets  through  heavy 
traffic.  The  busiest  man  1  know  wastes  at 
least  twenty  minutes  a  day.  Why  risk  your 
life  to  save  five  seconds  to  cross  the  street?” 

That  paragraph  is  the  first  warning  in  the 
police  safety  booklet  which  any  policeman  in 


the  city  will  hand  you  upon  request.  He 
many  times  have  you  seen  men  or  worn' 
clutch  each  other  and  make  a  wild  plun 
through  fast  moving  traffic  at  the  risk  of  th< 
lives?  One  naturally  thinks,  upon  seei: 
such  antics,  that  at  least  there  is  an  emergen 
— that  the  rushing  pair  certainly  are  speedi 
on  a  mission  of  grave  concern.  But  si 
Once  across,  what  do  they  do  at  the  first  wi 
dow  they  pass?  Lazily,  and  as  though  th 
had  all  the  time  in  the  world,  they  stop  a 
gaze  at  something  which  has  attracted  th 
curiosity  and  they  will  probably  spend  fri 
five  to  ten  minutes  standing  there  in  it 
comment. 

“Cross  streets  at  crossings  only.  Wat 
for  the  policeman’s  signal.  He  is  always  willi 
to  help  you.” 

This  is  another  chapter  in  the  police  safe 
booklet.  Passing  north  or  south  on  any  of  t 
big  avenues  of  the  city  in  the  early  morning 
evening,  when  lofts,  factories,  and  office  bui 
ings  are  emptying  the  toilers  into  the  c 
streets,  what  do  you  see?  Policemen  on  str 
crossings,  hard  pressed  to  keep  both  vehicu 
and  foot  traffic  in  line  and  awaiting  their  sign 
drivers  of  vehicles  for  the  most  part  patien 
obeying,  yet  the  pedestrians  are  swarm 
across  the  streets,  utterly  oblivious  to  warn 
and  advice.  Watch  these  people  as  they  co 
in  groups  of  six,  ten,  and  a  dozen  and  mo 


NEVER  JUMP  OFF  A  MOVING  CAR 

And  when  you  do  get  off,  look  out  for  mo\  ing  traffic.  Stand  still  if  you  get  caught  among  vehicles.  I 
may  save  your  life.  Do  not  attempt  to  cross  a  street  with  a  bundle  or  umbrella  over  your  head,  or  readin  . 
newspaper.  They  hide  approaching  traffic 
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hey  are  laughing,  chatting,  scolding,  arguing, 
)me  reading  newspapers,  all  unconscious  of  the 
anger  bearing  rapidly  down  upon  them.  Horns 
onk  their  warnings,  the  groups  scream  and 
:atter,  and  where  they  go  and  how  they  escape 
a  mystery.  One  cause  of  many  accidents  is 
le  habit  of  peddlers,  messengers  and  bearers 
!f  burdens  attempting  to  cross  streets  with 
undies  or  boxes  on  their  shoulders,  or  over 
heir  heads,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  their 
hew  of  oncoming  vehicles. 

How  many  times  have  you  witnessed  pedes- 
'ians  walking  up  or  down  the  middle  of  an 
Ivenue,  between  lines  of  traffic  moving  in  oppo¬ 
se  directions,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
feak  through  and  gain  the  opposite  curb? 
his  may  be  good  practice  for  football  players, 
lut  it  is  no  pastime  for  men,  women,  or  children 
ho  have  no  desire  to  maim  or  kill  themselves. 

1  Even  traffic  policemen  of  long  experience 
tad  training,  well-poised,  and  accustomed  to 
be  whirl  of  swift  moving  heavy  traffic  around 
hem,  are  not  immune  to  these  accidents, 
’’atrolman  Lehane,  traffic  officer  on  Fourth 
Ivenue  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets, 
lot  very  long  ago  was  struck  by  a  surface  car, 
•nocked  against  another  one  passing  in  the 
pposite  direction  and  instantly  killed.  There 
;  as  Patrolman  Shea,  West  Broadway  and  Canal 
hreet,  who,  about  a  year  ago,  was  knocked 
.own  by  a  truck  and  badly  injured,  but  who 
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reported  back  for  duty  again,  only  to  die  a 
few  weeks  later. 

An  unusual  case  in  our  casualty  list  wasthatof 
Patrolman  Boettger  of  Traffic  “D,”  who,  one 
noon  day,  while  escorting  school  children  across 
Bedford  Avenue  at  Lafayette  Street,  saw  a 
runaway  horse  coming  down  the  avenue  directly 
upon  his  flock.  The  patrolman  got  his  charges 
safely  out  of  the  way,  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
started  in  pursuit.  After  a  chase  of  several 
blocks,  an  automobile  struck  his  mount,  throw¬ 
ing  the  rider  to  the  roadway  and  fracturing 
his  skull.  Nevertheless,  the  officer  remounted, 
took  up  the  pursuit  and  with  the  aid  of  another 
officer  stopped  the  runaway,  Boettger  lapsing 
into  unconsciousness  as  the  stop  was  made. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  he  under¬ 
went  a  serious  operation.  His  first  words 
after  becoming  conscious  were,  “  Have  you  got 
’em?”  To-day  this  officer  is  on  regular  duty 
wearing  a  silver  plate  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

No  less  remarkable  a  case  is  that  of  Patrol¬ 
man  Burke  also  of  Traffic  “D.”  This  officer 
has  been  badly  injured  four  times  and  is  still 
on  duty — first  in  catching  an  unbridled  horse 
by  the  nostrils  as  he  was  running  toward  a 
sidewalk  crowded  with  pedestrians  during  the 
holiday  time,  swerving  him  from  his  course, 
and  throwing  him,  although  at  the  same  time 
thrown  himself,  against  an  elevated  pillar.  In 
stopping  another  runaway  horse  at  a  school 


PLAYGROUNDS  REDUCE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS 
One  person  is  injured  in  New  York  every  23  minutes,  and  one  is  killed  every  14  hours.  Guarded  play 
streets  and  playgrounds  in  tenement  courts  help  to  keep  the  children  out  of  danger.  But  last  year  most  of 
the  659  persons  killed  outright  in  New  York  were  children  and  infirm  old  people 
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crossing,  this  officer  was  dragged  seventy-five 
feet  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  ankle. 
A  trolley  car  gave  him  his  third  injury  while 
regulating  traffic  at  a  heavy  crossing  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  In  this  case  his  spine  was  injured.  The 
fourth  shake-up  came  in  stopping  a  runaway 
horse  on  Broadway  which  had  been  left  un¬ 
attended  on  the  curb,  and  which  dragged  the 
officer  nearly  a  block  before  he  was  stopped. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  accidents  was  that 
which  happened  to  a  traffic  officer  at  Wallabout 
Market.  A  heavy  truck  backed  down  on  him, 
while  he  was  guarding  pedestrian  traffic,  frac¬ 
tured  the  knuckle  of  the  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  so  that  he  lost  it  afterward  in  an 
operation. 

Elderly  and  feeble  persons  and  children  suffer 
the  heaviest  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries;  children, 
because  they  are  the  most  reckless,  old  folks 
because  of  their  infirmities.  In  1916,  out  of 
the  23,500  persons  injured  and  624  killed  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  two  thousand  of  the  in¬ 
jured  and  eighty-five  of  the  killed  were  children 
under  six  years  of  age. 

Children  meet  with  these  accidents  in  various 
ways:  hitching  on  backs  of  wagons  or  street 
cars,  roller  skating  in  the  roadway,  sliding  on 
pushmobiles  in  the  roadway,  daring  each  other 
to  run  across  the  street  in  front  of  moving  ve¬ 
hicles,  engaging  in  street  fights  and  riding  bi¬ 
cycles  in  heavy  traffic  streets.  All  of  these 
things  are  dangerous  in  traffic  such  as  we  have 
here  in  New  York,  but  children  must  play,  and 
their  parents  must  work  or  are  too  busy  with 
household  responsibilities  to  constantly  watch 
them.  Thousands  of  children  have  no  other 
place  to  play  than  in  the  streets. 

To  protect  them  in  traffic  the  police  have  de¬ 
vised  various  methods.  They  have  caused  to 
be  set  aside,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
certain  streets  where  traffic  is  forbidden  to 
enter  save  on  urgent  business.  Play  leaders 
are  appointed  to  teach  them  games  and  attract 
them  to  these  areas.  Policemen  are  detailed 
to  watch  over  them,  but  even  this  is  not  enough 
to  keep  these  little  bundles  of  energy  out  of 
danger,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  property 
holders  and  tenants,  1  have  recently  advocated 
another  measure  of  relief. 

The  park  area  of  this  city  is  unevenly  distri¬ 
buted.  In  districts  where  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  need  of  parks,  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  them;  but  in  the  congested  districts 
there  is  a  total  inadequate  park  or  playground 
space.  As  an  example:  South  of  14th  Street, 

1 5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Greater  New 
York  reside,  yet  in  that  same  section  there  is 
only  one  ninth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
park  area  of  the  city. 


In  these  heavily  populated  districts,  howevc 
there  are  many  acres  of  unused  back-yar 
chopped  up  into  little  plots  by  high  boa 
fences  used  by  few  except  washerwomen  ai 
street  cats.  About  a  year  ago  the  Police  D 
partment  tried  to  interest  property  holders 
developing  these  back-yards  into  playgroun 
and  the  response  is  encouraging.  There  a 
already  fifteen  such  back-yard  playgroun 
in  active  operation,  containing  from  one  to  fo 
yards,  each,  for  use  only  by  the  children 
people  living  in  the  buildings  which  back  . 
them,  so  that  instead  of  detracting  from  t 
desirability  of  the  tenements,  these  interi 
court  playgrounds  have  brought  families  in 
the  buildings,  because  they  know  that  th< 
children  will  have  a  chance  to  play  witho 
being  knocked  down  by  vehicles.  On  accou 
of  the  limited  number  of  children  in  each  yai 
no  disturbance  is  made  and  no  objections  ha 
been  voiced  on  account  of  noise  or  nuisani 
One  interesting  result  of  these  playgrounds  h 
been  that  children  who  have  a  chance  to  pi 
there  no  longer  destroy  the  property  with 
the  tenement  houses  as  they  formerly  d 
They  get  rid  of  their  animal  spirits  in  play  a 
exercise  in  the  out-door  yards,  instead  of  rele; 
ing  this  pent-up  energy  in  disfiguring  walls  a 
wood  work. 

We  believe  that  through  educational  work 
using  methods  as  referred  to  above,  we  c 
handle  the  children,  keep  them  out  of  thi 
traffic  and  in  comparative  safety  from  stn 
accidents;  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  wi 
you  grown-ups?  How  are  we  going  to  protc 
you  from  your  own  carelessness  and  recklessne: 
Sidewalks  are  unquestionably  for  you  who  wa 
the  pavement  for  those  who  drive,  and  ea 
should  be  kept  clear  of  the  other.  The  t' 
streams  of  traffic  should  not  meet  save  at  cro 
ings.  If  pedestrians  keep  off  the  roadway  1 
tween  blocks,  vehicles  can  properly  be  requir 
to  yield  the  right  of  way  to  pedestrians  at 
crossings.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  t 
essential  principles  on  which  to  base  furtl 
traffic  regulations.  At  least  such  is  the  a 
here  in  New  York,  where  our  population 
increasing  so  rapidly,  and,  with  the  populati 
increase  considered,  congestion  is  keeping  pa 
For  self-protection  to  both  drivers  and  ped 
trians,  there  must  be  a  proper  regulation  of  t 
street  traffic  where  the  lives  of  each  will 
preserved  and  the  city  streets  a  more  comfor 
ble  and  pleasing  place  for  business,  recreati 
and  pleasure.  This  is  preventive  police  wo 
and  street  accident  prevention,  a  new  study 
modern  times,  is  fully  as  important  as  cri 
prevention,  which  has  been  the  duty  of  1 ' 
police  since  laws  were  first  laid  down. 
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(The  value  of  knowing  how  to  give  first  aid  treatment  to  an  injured  fellow-being  or  to  yourself  does  not 
tve  to  be  explained  to  any  thinking  person.  The  lack  of  this  knowledge  on  your  part  might  result  in  a  child 
|  yours  or  some  other  person  who  is  dear  to  you  bleeding  to  death,  or  contracting  lockjaw  and  dying  a  horrible 
«th,  or  succumbing  to  a  snake  bite,  when  the  proper  precautionary  move,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  doctor 
puld  forestall  death  in  most  instances.  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  began  in  the  December,  1916,  number 
series  of  authoritative  articles  outlining  the  Red  Cross  courses  in  first  aid  which  are  being  given  to  classes 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Each  article  gives  specific  instruction  in  language  the  layman  can  under¬ 
land  covering  a  subject  or  several  subjects.  Next  month  Mr.  Cushing  will  treat  of  life-saving  and  care 
the  drowning.  Information  about  and  prices  of  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Text  Books  for  general,  home 
i  special  use;  first  aid  boxes  packed  with  a  variety  of  readv-to-use  materials,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by 
riting  the  First  Aid  Division,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  Editors.) 


RATHER  grim,  this  list  of  topics— 
“abdominal  wounds,  snake  bites, 
eye  wounds,  dog  and  cat  bites,  lock¬ 
jaw,  stings  and  bites  of  insects  and 
Siders,  wounds  where  bleeding  is  severe.” 
p  sensitive  readers  can  not  forbear  to  shudder 
t  the  prospect,  the  writer  knows  just  how  they 
eel.  He  felt  the  same  way  himself  when  the 
me  approached  for  his  interview  with  the 
l.ed  Cross  surgeon  who  is  the  source  of  informa- 
on  for  these  articles.  But  as  the  interview 
rogressed  the  reporter  experienced  a  decided 
hange  of  sentiment.  His  repugnance  turned 
ito  admiration  for  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
rachine  and  into  wonder  at  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  medical  science. 

“The  last  time  we  got  together,”  the  surgeon 
•as  saying,  “  1  told  you  that  in  ninety-nine 
[ases  out  of  a  hundred  all  that  is  necessary  to 
(top  a  wound  from  bleeding  is  exposure  to  the 
ir  or  the  pressure  of  the  dressing  applied. 
Knowing  this,  don’t  become  alarmed  at  the 
ight  of  blood.  Don’t  become  flustered  and 
lurried.  If  the  pressure  of  the  wound  dressing 
loes  not  check  the  flow,  check  it  yourself  with 
tourniquet. 

“Now  a  tourniquet,  as  1  told  you  last  month, 
s  simply  a  band  or  a  strap  of  any  material 
hat  happens  to  be  convenient  (a  bandage  cloth, 
1  necktie,  a  handkerchief,  a  towel)  twisted 
ightly  enough  to  press  hard  on  a  pad  and  stop 
he  vein  or  artery  underneath  it  from  flowing 
nto  the  wound.  The  pad  may  be  a  stone,  a 
:ork,  a  watch— anything  solid  and  of  convenient 
;ize — wrapped  up  in  cloth  or  paper  to  prevent 
t  from  bruising  the  skin.  The  principle  is 
simple:  set  your  heel  on  a  garden  hose  and  you 
Top  the  flow  of  water  from  the  nozzle. 


“Any  doctor  or  any  nurse  can  show  you  in 
half  a  minute  or  less  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet. 
Or,  for  that  matter,  consult  any  up  to  date  po¬ 
liceman.  The  patrolman’s  club  and  its  buck¬ 
skin  thong  have  many  a  time  done  tourniquet 
duty  while  the  ambulance  surgeons  were  on  the 
way. 

“First  of  all,  the  student  must  learn  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  of  the  arteries  and  the  best 
pressure  points  at  which  to  apply  the  tourni¬ 
quet’s  pad.  It  is  as  if  you  had  to  mend  a  leak 
in  a  garden  hose  without  shutting  off  the  faucet. 
If  you  stepped  on  the  hose  at  a  point  beyond 
where  the  leak  occurred,  the  water  would  keep 
right  on  spouting.  You  have  to  shut  off  the 
flow  at  a  place  between  the  leak  and  the  pump¬ 
ing  station.  Now  the  heart  is  a  pump,  a 
wonderful  little  double-sided  affair  (two- 
cylinder,  if  you  prefer)  no  bigger  than  your  fist, 
but  pulsating  on  an  average  of  seventy-two 
times  a  minute  and  driving  the  blood  at  a 
lively  rate  to  the  very  extremes  of  your  body. 
The  left  side  of  the  engine  drives  the  supply 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  body;  the  right  side 
supplies  the  lungs. 

“A  plate  in  the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Text 
Book  shows  the  location  of  the  arteries  and  the 
pressure  points.  The  left  side  of  our  pumping 
engine  drives  the  blood  away  from  the  heart 
along  these  courses — as  you  will  see,  across  the 
collar  bone  and  down  the  inside  of  the  arm  in  a 
line  almost  paralleling  the  seam  of  a  man’s 
coat  sleeve,  up  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
to  the  temples,  down  a  line  inside  the  thigh 
and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  again  almost  following 
the  seam  the  tailor  puts  in  the  clothing.  Is 
this  difficult  to  remember?  As  for  the  pressure 
points,  they  are  simply  convenient  spots  along 
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these  lines  to  apply  the  tourniquet’s  local  pres¬ 
sure,  as,  for  example  at  the  bend  of  the  elbows, 
at  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  knee.” 

There  are  two  ways,  the  surgeon  pointed  out, 
to  tell  when  the  wound  we  are  dealing  with  has 
severed  an  artery.  One  is  by  the  bright  red 
color  of  arterial  blood,  and  another  by  the  fact 
that  the  flow  from  an  artery  is  in  spurts  and 
pulsations,  not  in  a  steady  stream.  And  note 
here,  he  adds,  an  important  and  admirably 
concise  paragraph  from  the  text  book:  “All 
efforts  to  stop  bleeding  have  as  their  object 
clotting  of  the  blood  so  that  the  clots  will  plug 
the  bleeding  vessels.  Therefore  we  must  know 
the  best  way  to  help  the  clots  to  form.  In 
order  to  clot,  blood  must  be  at  comparative  rest. 
A  spouting  stream  of  blood  will  never  clot. 
This  is  one  reason  why  bleeding  from  arteries 
is  particularly  dangerous.  As  soon  as  we  stop 
the  bleeding  the  blood  begins  to  clot  but  not 
before.  Any  foreign  material,  especially  if  it 
has  many  points  on  which  clots  may  form,  will 
help  in  the  formation  of  clots.  Surgical  gauze 
is  a  good  example.  Cobwebs  are  also,  and  they 
were  much  used  even  by  surgeons  before  the 
danger  of  dirt  in  a  wound  was  so  well  under¬ 
stood.” 

{Note:  the  surgeon  warns  us  not  to  misread 
this  final  sentence.  It  emphatically  does  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  cobwebs.) 


Just  as  the  pipes  of  a  waterworks  svstc 
diminish  in  size  as  they  divide  and  branch  <  j 
from  a  main,  the  arteries  “as  they  go  furtf 
and  further  from  the  heart” — the  surgeon  w 
pointing  out  a  passage  in  the  text  book 
“become  smaller  and  thinner-walled  till  th 
finally  end  in  still  smaller  vessels  called  cap 
laries,  from  the  Latin  word  meaning  ha 
The  capillaries  form  a  delicate  network 
vessels  everywhere,  and  give  the  rosy  col 
to  the  skin.  .  .  .  Naturally,  on  accou 

of  the  minute  size  of  these  vessels,  bleeding  frc  S 
them,  except  from  a  very  large  surface,  is  n 
dangerous  to  life.  Capillaries  branch  so  free* 
that  pressure  used  to  check  capillary  bleedin 
to  be  effective,  must  be  made  on  the  bleedi: 
point.  The  blood  lost  from  capillaries  is  : 
longer  bright  red  in  color  like  that  from  t 
arteries,  but  is  somewhat  darker.” 

The  darkest  blood  of  all,  a  bluish  red,  is  th 
which  after  passage  through  the  capillari 
returns  toward  the  heart  through  the  veir 
The  flow  from  a  cut  vein  is  steady,  not  in  spur) 
and  as  its  course  is  toward  the  heart,  pressu 
to  stop  it  must  be  placed  upon  the  vein  on  t 
side  away  from  the  heart. 

“  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  d 
tails  of  giving  first  aid  in  the  kind  of  case  whi 
occurs  so  rarely  as  does  this  of  severe  bleeding 
the  surgeon  continued.  “But  as  a  matter 
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jcation  we  all  ought  to  know,  in  a  general 
y,  enough  about  the  blood  system  to  learn 
respect  it  and  to  know  what  to  do  in  an 
iergency.  Often  enough  the  most  difficult 
ng  the  first  aider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his 
in  self  control  and  not  allow  the  sight  of  blood 
i  fluster  him.  Remember  three  duties: 
iSend  for  a  doctor.  2.  Check  the  bleeding. 
Make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
■xt  to  a  warning  not  to  leave  a  tourniquet 
iiany  longer  than  is  necessary,  the  most  useful 
nts  on  treatment  are  summed  up  in  a  para- 
:iph  from  the  text-book.  It  runs: 
f'Put  the  injured  person  in  such  a  position 
ht  he  will  be  least  affected  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
fis  is  lying  down  with  the  head  so  low  that 
e  brain  will  get  as  much  blood  as  possible. 
I  nothing  which  will  increase  bleeding.  Vio- 
it  movements  must  be  prevented.  When 
jce  the  bleeding  has  ceased  the  injured  person 
buld  remain  quiet,  as  any  movement  may 
dodge  the  clot  and  start  it  again.  See  that 
:b  patient  gets  plenty  of  good  air,  cover  him 
frmly  and  put  hot  bottles  around  him  if  they 
i  be  obtained.  Naturally,  stimulants  in- 
•ase  the  force  of  the  heart,  so  they  are  unde- 
lable;  but  sometimes  the  injured  person  be- 
:nes  so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
:  give  them  to  prevent  him  from  dying.  When- 
«r  possible,  always  avoid  doing  so  until  the 
^eding  has  been  checked  by  some  mechanical 
-■ans.  One-half  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
nmonia  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water  or  a  table- 
oonful  of  whisky  are  good  stimulants. 

“When  a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  from 
<s  of  blood  his  death  may  often  be  prevented 
:  forcing  the  blood  into  the  body  from  the 
lbs.  This  is  done  by  raising  the  feet  and 
:ndaging  the  arms  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
t  the  armpits.” 

As  a  jog  to  memory,  the  surgeon  skimmed 
nidly  over  the  headings  in  two  chapters  of 
te  text  book  that  deal  with  wounds. 

“We  have  discussed  how  to  treat  ordinary 
ounds  and  wounds  where  bleeding  is  severe,” 
i  remarked.  “  Before  we  leave  the  subject  a 
fjv  words  should  be  added  about  some  special 
vmnds. 

“Most  wounds  are  no  worse  for  exposure  to 
tp  air,  but  beware  of  that  when  the  delicate 
s  uctures  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are 
cposed.  Such  a  wound  must  not  be  allowed 
t  become  dry  or  the  result  may  be  fatal.  Cover 

J  wound  with  a  clean  cloth  kept  con- 
ntly  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of 
s  t  and  water — and  if  possible  have  the  water 

Sited.  Take  every  precaution  to  prevent  in- 
tion. 

“Concerning  eve  wounds  which  are  severe 
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enough  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  doctor, 
the  best  thing  the  first  aider  can  do  while  the 
professional  is  on  the  way  is  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
flammation  bv  binding  both  eyes  with  soft 
cloths  soaked  in  cool  water.  A  drop  of  castor 
oil  or  olive  oil  is  soothing. 

‘‘The  text  book  devotes  several  paragraphs 
to  the  treatment  of  poisonous  snake  bites. 
This  is  not,  however,  on  the  ground  that  such 
injuries  are  generally  common,  for  they  aren’t. 
Briefly,  the  treatment  is  this:  First,  twist  a 
string  or  bandage  tightly  enough  above  the 
wound  to  shut  off  the  poisoned  blood  from  cir¬ 
culating  through  the  body.  Then  ‘milk’  or 
suck  the  wound  to  extract  as  much  of  the  poison 
as  possible.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  latter  pro¬ 
cess  unless  your  mouth  is  cut  or  bruised.  Then 
burn  the  place  with  a  hot  iron  or  cauterize  it 
with  ammonia.  Administer  stimulants  as  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  are  close  enough  to  New  York 
City  to  be  able  to  get  delivery  in  short  order, 
telegraph  to  the  curator  of  the  New  York  Zoo 
for  a  snake  bite  serum,  not  omitting  to  state, 
of  course,  what  kind  of  snake  bit  you.  The 
story  of  those  serums  is  a  picturesque  chapter 
in  the  romance  of  science.  .  .  . 

“The  treatment  for  a  dog  or  cat  bite  is  the 
same  as  for  a  snake  bite — tie  it  off,  squeeze 
the  wound  to  make  it  bleed  and  then  cauterize 
it.  Don’t  lose  any  time  about  consulting  a 
doctor  if  you  suspect  that  the  biting  animal  is 
rabid.  Hydrophobia  is  preventable  but  not 
curable. 

“The  same  holds  for  tetanus  or  ‘lockjaw.’ 
The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States  from  this  cause  has  decreased  tremen¬ 
dously,  particularly  since  the  nation  took  to 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  in  saner  fashion, 
but  the  few  persons  who  do  get  lockjaw  to-day 
rarely  recover.  We  know  what  the  germ  of 
tetanus  looks  like  and  where  it  comes  from — 
this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  science  has  had 
practically  everything  in  the  world  under  the 
microscope.  Though  we  cannot  handle  tetanus 
successfully  once  it  gets  the  start  on  us,  we  can 
forestall  it.  Now-a-days  as  soon  as  a  soldier 
is  received  at  a  dressing  station  after  being 
wounded,  he  is  given  a  prophylactic  dose  of 
anti-tetanic  serum,  which  usually  does  the 
trick  for  him. 

“Little  is  to  be  feared  from  the  stings  and 
bites  of  insects  and  spiders.  They  may  cause 
much  pain,  but  rarely  are  they  dangerous. 
Apply  ammonia,  and  after  that  cool,  wet  dress¬ 
ings.  If  no  ammonia  is  handy,  wet  salt  or  wet 
earth  are  good.  The  text  book  recommends 
cloths  ‘wet  with  water  in  which  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed.’  ” 


A  SONG 


OF  THE  SANDBAGS* 


BY 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 

(Author  of  the  “Spell  of  the  Yukon,”  "Ballads  of  a  Cheechako,”  etc.) 

No,  Bill,  I’m  not  a-spooning  out  no  patriotic  tosh 

(The  cove  be'ind  the  sandbags  ain't  a  death-or-glory  cuss). 

And  though  I  strafes  ’em  good  and  ’ard  I  doesn’t  ’ate  the  Boche, 

1  guess  they’re  mostly  decent,  just  the  same  as  most  of  us. 

I  guess  they  loves  their  ’omes  and  kids  as  much  as  you  or  me; 

And  just  the  same  as  you  or  me  they’d  rather  shake  than  fight; 

And  if  we’d  ’appened  to  be  born  at  Berlin-on-the-Spree, 

We’d  be  out  there  with  ’Ans  and  Fritz,  dead  sure  that  we  was  right. 

A-standin’  up  to  the  sandbags 
It’s  funny  the  thoughts  wot  come; 

Starin’  into  the  darkness, 

’Earin’  the  bullets  ’um; 

{Zing!  Zip!  Ping!  Rip! 

’A rk  ’ow  the  bullets  ’uni!) 

A-leanin’  against  the  sandbags 
Wiv  me  rifle  under  me  ear. 

Oh,  I’ve  ’ad  more  thoughts  on  a  sentry-go 
Than  I  used  to  ’ave  in  a  year. 

I  wonder,  Bill,  if  ’Ans  and  Fritz  is  wonderin’  like  me 
Wot’s  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?  Wot  all  the  slaughter’s  for? 

’E  thinks  ’e’s  right  (of  course  ’e  ain’t)  but  this  we  both  agree, 

If  them  as  made  it  ’ad  to  fight  there  wouldn’t  be  no  war. 

If  them  as  lies  in  feather  beds  while  we  kips  in  the  mud; 

If  them  as  makes  their  fortoons  while  we  fights  for  ’em  like  ’ell; 

If  them  as  slings  their  pot  of  ink  just  ’ad  to  sling  their  blood; 

By  Crust!  I’m  thinkin’  there  ’ud  be  another  tale  to  tell. 

Shiverin’  up  to  the  sandbags, 

With  a  hicicle  ’stead  of  a  spine. 

Don’t  it  seem  funny  the  things  you  think 
’Ere  in  the  firin’  line: 

(Wheel  Whit!  Zig!  Zut! 

Lord!  'Ow  the  bullets  whine!) 

Hunkerin’  down  when  a  star-shell 
Cracks  in  a  sputter  of  light, 

You  can  jaw  to  ver  soul  by  the  sandbags 
Most  any  old  time  o’  night. 

They  talks  o’  England’s  glory  and  a-’oldin’  of  our  trade, 

Of  Empire  and  'igh  destiny  until  we’re  fair  flimflammed; 

But  if  it’s  for  the  likes  o’  that  that  bloody  war  is  made, 

Then  wot  I  say  is:  Empire  and  ’igh  destiny  be  damned! 

There’s  only  one  good  cause,  Bill,  for  poor  blokes  like  us  to  fight: 

That’s  self-defence,  for  ’earth  and  ’ome,  and  them  that  bears  our  name; 
And  that’s  wot  I’m  a-doin’  by  the  sandbags  ’ere  to-night.  .  .  . 

But  Fritz  out  there  will  tell  you  ’e’s  a-doin’  of  the  same. 

Starin’  over  the  sandbags, 

Sick  of  the  ’ole  damn  thing; 

Firin’  to  keep  meself  awake, 

’Earin’  the  bullets  sing. 

(Hiss!  Twang!  Tsing!  Pang! 

Saucy  the  bullets  sing.) 

Dreamin’  ’ere  by  the  sandbags 
Of  a  day  when  war  will  cease, 

When  ’Ans  and  Fritz  and  Bill  and  me 
Will  clink  our  mugs  in  fraternity, 

And  the  Brotherhood  of  Labour  will  be 
The  Brotherhood  of  Peace. 


•From  “Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,”  by  Robert  W.  Service,  published  and  copyrighted  by  Barse  &  Hopkins,  New  York. 
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Which  is  the  official  relief  agency,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  United  States  Government.  F 
years  it  has  been  quietly  preparing,  and  to-day,  with  a  proud  history  of  relief  work  in  every  kind  of  disast  V 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  prepared  to  supply  trained  doctors  and  nurses,  fu  I 
organized  for  an  army  of  a  million  men 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SPIRIT  SPEAKS 

BY 

JOHN  FINLEY 

(ommissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  Chairman  Albany  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 

Cross) 


I 


IV 


Wherever  war,  with  its  red  woes, 
flood,  or  fire,  or  famine  goes, 
There,  too,  go  I; 
earth  in  any  quarter  quakes 
pestilence  its  ravage  makes. 
Thither  I  fly. 


I  helped  upon  Haldora’s  shore; 
With  Hospitaller  Knights  I  bore 
The  first  red  cross; 

I  was  the  Lady  of  the  Lamp; 

I  saw  in  Solferino’s  camp 
The  crimson  loss. 


II 


V 


Kneel  behind  the  soldier’s  trench, 

I  walk  ’mid  shambles'  smear  and  stench. 

The  dead  I  mourn; 

Lear  the  stretcher  and  I  bend 
(er  Fritz  and  Pierre  and  Jack  to  mend 
What  shells  have  torn. 


I  am  your  pennies  and  your  pounds; 
I  am  your  bodies  on  their  rounds 
Of  pain  afar; 

I  am  you,  doing  what  you  would 
If  you  were  only  where  you  could — 
Your  avatar. 


Ill 

l?o  wherever  men  may  dare, 

Igo  wherever  woman’s  care 
And  love  can  live, 

Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring 
Hrcease  to  human  suffering, 

Or  solace  give. 


VI 

The  cross  which  on  my  arm  I  wear. 
The  flag  which  o’er  my  breast  I  bear. 
Is  but  the  sign 

Of  what  you’d  sacrifice  for  him 
Who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim 
Of  war’s  red  line. 


Copyright,  1917,  by  American  Red  Cross.  All  rights  reserved. 
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YOUR  RED  CROSS 

Founded  to  Aid  in  the  Prevention  and  Alleviation  of  Human  Suffering  in  Times 
of  War  and  Peace  —  An  Organization  of  the  People,  by  the  People, 
for  the  People — A  Part  of  Your  Life  and  Your 
Inheritance  as  an  American 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  the  only  volunteer  society  now  authorized  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  render  aid  to  its  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 

Any  other  society  desiring  to  render  similar  assistance  can  do  so  only  through  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. — General  order  No.  170,  War  Dept.,  1911. 


THE  whole  discussion  was  about  two 
dollars.  During  a  lull  in  the  Defense 
Campaign  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  my 
friend  and  I  had  set  out  to  see  Wash¬ 
ington,  after  the  manner  of  Reuben  come  to 
town.  As  delegates  to  the  National  Security 
League  Convention  we  had  come  from  a  region 
sufficiently  bucolic  and  remote  to  still  retain  a 
store  of  pride  and  confidence  in  the  Republic 
and  a  fresh,  and  apparently  startling,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  our  monuments  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  combined  with  an  absorbing  curiosity 
to  see  the  historic  seats  of  government  and  the 
halls  and  buildings  of  the  Capital. 

Our  excursion  had  carried  us  as  far  as  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  on  the  way  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument.  Here  Jackson,  who  is  an 


architect  by  profession  and  a  critic  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  stopped  squarely  and  remarked. 

“Now  there's  a  building.  That’s  what  I 
have  been  talking  about.  This  thing  has  dig¬ 
nity  and  simplicity  and  real  beauty.’’ 

He  was  directing  his  attention  to  an  imposing 
structure  standing  back  from  the  street  in  a 
domain  of  its  own,  occupying  the  square  be¬ 
tween  the  Gallery  and  the  Memorial  Hall  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  was  an  impressive  and  stately  building 
of  white  marble,  of  classical  design,  supported 
by  a  line  of  tall  Corinthian  pillars.  Its  ranks 
of  broad  windows,  set  like  panels  in  the  wall, 
and  wide  inviting  entrance  suggested  it  to  be 
the  executive  office  of  some  great  branch  of 
government.  This  legend  appeared  over  the 


LAYING  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING 
President  Wilson,  Ex-President  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  Miss  Boardman  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1915.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  building  is  finished  at  a  time  when  the  Red  Cross  has  received  a  new  impetus,  faces  a 
severe  test,  and  has  multiplied  its  membership  from  25,000  to  300,000 
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portals:  “In  Memory  of  the  Heroic  Women  of 
the  Civil  War.” 

Feeling  something  of  the  justifiable  pride 
and  patriotic  ardor  of  the  ancient  Athenians 
when  they  gazed  upon  the  Parthenon,  we 
started  up  the  broad  stairway  to  investigate. 
A  tablet  of  marble  on  the  first  landing  of  the 
inside  stairs  told  the  story. 

A  MEMORIAL 

BUILT  BY  TNE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS 

TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NORTH 
AND  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

HELD  IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
BY  A  NOW  UNITED  COUNTRY 

THAT  THEIR  LABORS  TO  MITIGATE  TNE 
SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED 
IN  WAR  MAY  BE  PERPETUATED  THIS 
MEMORIAL  IS  DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


So  that  was  it.  These  great  ample  offices 
and  marble  corridors,  these  severe  and  simple 
and  yet  magnificent  quarters  were  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  of  the  Red  Cross. 

We  learned  something  that  day.  It  was  the 
first  definite  conception  we  had  of  the  immense 
organization  and  activity  and  the  reality  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Here  were  bureaus  and  de¬ 
partments  and  presidents  and  secretaries  and 
directors  and  chiefs — here  the  base  for  directing 
relief  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe — divisions  for 
military  and  civil  relief,  for  nurses  and  supplies 
and  Christmas  seals,  for  medical  service  and 
information  concerning  the  dead  and  the 
wounded — the  headquarters  of  innumerable 
chapters  and  auxiliaries,  the  home  of  innum¬ 
erable  members,  the  head  and  the  heart  of  a 
tremendous  army. 

About  this  time  we  were  hailed  by  a  man 
coming  out  of  one  of  the  offices,  who  turned  out 
to  be  an  “old  acquaintance”  of  Harvard  days. 
I  repeated  my  astonishment  to  him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “why  don’t  you  join? 
My  friend  here  behind  the  desk  at  the  door  will 
offer  no  permanent  impediment.” 

I  joined  with  enthusiasm.  But  Jackson 
turned  and  said  with  his  native  bluntness, 
“Why  should  I  join  the  Red  Cross?” 

“Obviously  you  haven’t  the  vaguest  idea 
what  it  is.  If  you  did,  you  would  never  ask 
why.” 

“True  for  you.  I  admit  it,”  said  the  archi¬ 
tect.  “I  never  saw  a  finer  building  for  the 
housing  of  an  idea.  But  I  admit  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  what  it  is.” 

“Give  him  your  two  dollars,  and  come  to 
lunch,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 


“The  trouble  with  you  and  our  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  that  you  both  take  everything  for  granted 
— the  police  and  the  fire  engine  and  the  daily 
mail  and  your  morning  coffee  and  the  road  by 
the  front  door  and  the  guns  at  Sandy  Hook. 
You  think  they  are  all  provided  by  a  convenient 
Providence  on  an  automatic  calendar  as  a 
means  to  obvious  virtue;  and  that  you  haven’t 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  it  except  to  enjoy  it 
and  criticize  any  flaw  in  the  service.  You 
imagine  you  are  a  privileged  guest  being  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  planet  by  Undeveloped  Resource? 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

“There  is  great  talk  these  days  of  prepared 
ness:  to  shoot  and  kill  and  sink  and  bombard. 
Who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  rescue  and 
bandage  and  feed  and  doctor  and  nurse  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims? 

“I  think  I  know.  You  think  that  whoever 
did  in  all  other  wars  and  disasters  will  do  it 
when  war  comes  to  us.  That  is,  precisely  no 
one!  Listen.  No  one  has  ever  told  the  fright¬ 
ful  story  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  wars 
of  history.  The  plain  facts  are  that  the  tale 
is  horrible  beyond  all  imagination.  For  there 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 

MISS  CLARA  BARTON 


The  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  During 
our  Civil  War,  Miss  Barton  was  active  in  the  relief 
of  prisoners  and  wounded.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  she  worked  in  hospitals,  and  when,  in  1873,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States,  having  studied  mili¬ 
tary  relief  and  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  societies 
in  Europe,  she  bent  all  her  efforts  toward  getting 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Geneva  Treaty.  In 
1882,  the  Treaty  was  ratified  by  this  country,  and 
she  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  which  position  she  held  until  1904 
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MISS  MABEL  T.  BOARDMAN 


Whose  indefatigable  work  since  1904  has  done 
much  toward  laying  the  foundation  for  the  great 
American  Red  Cross  organization  which  is  now 
being  realized 

was  no  one  that  could  or  ever  did  care  for 
them.  The  utmost  ever  done  was  impromptu 
charity  on  the  spot.  Imagine  what  that 
amounts  to;  what  it  amounted  to,  for  instance, 
at  Solferino,  where  thirty  thousand  French 
and  Italian  and  Austrian  wounded  lay  in  agony 
for  days  while  the  campaign  went  on.  That 
was  in  1859.  I  mention  Solferino  because  that 
torture  chamber  of  neglected  horrors  seen  by  a 
Swiss  tourist  on  that  battlefield  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  our  sitting  here.  Nurses  there  were 
none.  They  were  unheard  of.  Preparations 
for  the  tragedy  were  unknown.  There  was 
no  agreement  of  any  sort  giving  the  medical 
corps  protection.  And  what  good  then — or 
now,  or  ever — could  amateur  volunteers,  after 
the  fact,  accomplish? 

“This  Swiss — Henri  Dunant — wrote  a  tract, 
which  he  called  ‘Souvenir  de  Solferino’,  with 
which  he  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  in  Europe  that  he  managed 
to  get  the  powers  to  send  delegates  to  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Geneva,  in  October,  1863,  to  discuss 
methods  of  relieving  the  wounded  and  the  sick 
in  war. 

“The  upshot  was  a  Treaty  signed  by  fourteen 
nations  the  following  year,  known  as  the 
Geneva  Convention,  or  the  Red  Cross  Treaty. 
It  provided  that  each  government  extend  its 
sanction,  authority,  and  protection  to  volun¬ 
teer  relief  organizations  in  time  of  war;  that 
the  privileges  of  neutrality  be  extended  by  all 


belligerents  to  the  ambulances,  hospitals,  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  all  persons  attached  to  the 
medical  relief  corps  of  the  armies;  and,  finally, 
that  the  Red  Cross,  now  familiar  to  all  and 
respected  by  all  but  savages,  should  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  insignia  of  volunteers  in  care  of  the 
wounded. 

“It  seems  incredible  that  this  simple  Christian 
idea  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  old; 
but  no  more  astonishing  than  that  we  depended 
upon  unskilled  and  undisciplined  and  unor¬ 
ganized  amateur  endeavor  to  care  for  our  own 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  Nobody  can 
overestimate  the  sacrifice  and  heroism  of  the 
women  to  whom  our  building  is  dedicated,  but, 
in  view  of  our  recent  thorough  lesson  in  the 
necessity  of  organization  and  preparation,  no 
intelligent  person  would  dream  of  leaving  us-  to 
face  such  another  situation. 

“You  probably  supposed — as  any  one  would 
— that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  some  great  department  to  meet  this  most 
exacting  of  all  services  in  the  field,  had  enor¬ 
mous  stores  of  bandages  and  beds  and  stretchers 
and  blankets  and  gruel,  thousands  of  nurses 
trained  ready  to  go  to  the  front,  and  all  that. 
Perhaps  you  also  thought  that  they  had  some 
provision  to  meet  the  suffering  and  misery  of 
great  fires  and  floods  and  wrrecks.  Well,  they 
haven’t,  unless  you  count  the  regular  Army 
which  has  once  or  twrice  been  called  in  to  help. 
This  is  all  done  by  volunteer  wmrk.  And,  as  in 
everything  else,  until  this  wrork  was  highly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  supplies  and  trained  men  prepared 
beforehand,  the  truth  is  that  the  help  was  of 
little  avail. 

“The  idea  gathered  force  slowly  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  1877,  a  few  patriotic  and  benevolent 
citizens  appointed  themselves  a  committee 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Red  Cross. 
They  fostered  the  idea,  but  they  could  not  rep¬ 
resent  or  organize  a  nation.  In  1881,  they 
gained  sufficient  momentum  to  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  District,  calling  them¬ 
selves  ‘The  American  Association  of  the  Red 
Cross.’ 

“This  country  did  not  even  sign  the  treaty 
until  1882,  and  this  question,  which  any  one 
to-day  will  recognize  goes  to  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  did  not  become  of  national  concern 
until  1900.  Meantime,  of  course,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  struggled  on  as  a  kind  of  private  charity, 
undertaking  the  impossible,  and  bravely  as¬ 
suming  the  duties  of  the  wrhole  people.  It 
changed  its  name  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  1893. 

“During  these  years,  the  conception  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  which  should  be  done  by 
such  a  national  body  was  greatly  enlarged. 
War  is  not  the  only  scourge  of  mankind  that 
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MR.  ELIOT  WADSWORTH 

Who,  in  1915,  made  a  trip  through  every  one  of  the  belligerent  countries,  from  Petrograd  to  Rome,  and 
from  Constantinople  to  London,  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  relief  work  and  problems  of  the  War. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  became  the  Acting  Chairman,  in  active  charge,  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
With  the  increasing  membership  and  the  enlarged  organization,  the  Red  Cross  under  Air.  Wadsworth  is 
on  the  way  to  take  the  place  in  civil  and  war  relief  that  belongs  to  it 


overwhelms  beyond  the  hope  of  private  char¬ 
ity.  The  arrival  of  the  Red  Cross  with  supplies 
and  charity — which,  incidentally,  was  merely 
assumed  by  inherent  fitness,  after  the  fashion 
of  Admirable  Crichton — at  the  appalling  scene 


of  the  Johnstown  Flood  created  an  impression 
and  prestige  that  has  never  been  forgotten. 
It  became  evident  to  all  thinking  men  that  it 
was  not  only  essential  to  be  ready  for  national 
disaster,  to  make  it  somebody’s  business  to  be 
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THE  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS’  STAFF 

Which  carries  on  the  executive  work  of  the  nation’s  official  relief  organization.  Your  country’s  relief  pre¬ 
paredness  for  war  and  for  peace,  the  executive  and  professional  training  courses,  the  organization  of  chapters, 
the  collecting  and  distributing  of  supplies,  the  direction  of  relief  when  disaster  happens,  etc.,  all  centre 
in  the  efficient  hands  of  these  men  and  women 
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ready ;  but  that  it  would 
be  criminal  negligence 
not  to  be  ready. 

“Obviously  this  con¬ 
cerns  the  whole  people. 

And  they  are  glad 
enough  to  respond  to 
an  appeal.  Money  and 
volunteers  are  plentiful 
in  time  of  dramatic 
disaster.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  Red  Cross 
took  command  that 
there  was  any  system 
or  method  or  efficiency 
or  results  to  be  had. 

“Well,  that  is  a  di¬ 
gression.  But  it  leads 
to  your  two  dollars. 

For  those  days  of  grop¬ 
ing  are  gone.  The 
proposals  made  by 
Dunant  are  now  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  civilized 
people  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  brassard 
and  flag  are  the  most 
familiar  and  welcome  in  the  world.  And  the 
United  States  Government  has  taken  a  hand  in 
placing  the  Red  Cross  in  a  position  to  really 
represent  the  country  in  both  war  and  peace, 
here  and  abroad;  to  make  it  its  own  medium 
for  helping  others,  and  its  own  insurance 
against  calamity. 

“For  in  1905 — just  yesterday  among  the 
events  of  prime  importance  in  our  history — all 
previous  charters  were  repealed,  and  the  Red 
Cross  was  reorganized  by  Act  of  Congress  into 
the  official  relief  organization  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  the  only  organization 
that  can  operate  to  give  volunteer  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  case  of  war.  It  is  the 
recognized  official  medium  for  communication 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  people; 
it  is  the  recognized  force  for  meeting  national 
calamity  of  any  kind. 

“Now  perhaps  you  understand.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  Army  and  Navy  are  represented  upon  its 
board  and  depend  upon  it.  Foreign  countries 
recognize  and  respect  it  and  its  ensign,  in  peace 
or  war.  It  belongs  to  you.  It  is  a  voluntary 
organization  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  your  protection.  If  you  lived  in  Dayton, 


Ohio,  when  the  whole 
city  was  washed  away 
and  the  vandals  came 
in  as  the  water  receded 
from  your  ruined  home 
and  drowned  neigh¬ 
bors,  you  would  know 
the  Red  Cross.  It  was 
in  command.  It  sup¬ 
plied  food  and  houses 
and  nurses  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  protection; 
money  and  trained  men , 
and  meat  and  drink. 

“  That  is,  it  had  these 
ready  and  in  order,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of 
America  belonged  to  it, 
and  had  willingly  paid 
their  fees  and  answered 
their  call. 

“If  you  propose  to 
help  the  wounded  in 
Flanders  or  to  prepare 
against  the  day  when 
we  may  need  help  our¬ 
selves;  if  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  stricken  and 
afflicted  people  in  this  country — or  anywhere 
else,  for  the  Red  Cross  covers  the  world — the 
only  efficient  and  patriotic  method  possible  is 
to  join  the  Red  Cross.  Read  the  story  of 
the  last  ten  years.  It  includes  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire,  the  Chinese  famine,  the  Mississippi 
floods  and  the  Messina  earthquake.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  Monongah  Mine  disaster  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic,  the  Serbian  typhus  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  Eastland  disaster.  It  is  like  a 
page  from  Sherlock  Holmes.  It  is  part  of 
your  life  and  inheritance;  it  is  a  good  part  of 
what  makes  you  proud  of  your  country. 
These  things  are  handled.  Yes.  By  whom? 
By  the  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
volunteers.  There  is  not  a  man  alive  in  the 
Republic  who  would  not  have  answered  had 
he  had  a1  personal  call  to  stand  by  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  had  he  known  it.  Well 
you  had  the  call,  and  so  did  I.  The  Red  Cross 
does  it.  If  you  belong,  you  help.  If  not,  you 
are  among  those  that  bear  the  blame  for  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  seven  members  to 
our  one,  and  ten  millions  in  gold  to  our  one. 
Do  you  understand— or  do  you  want  back 
your  two  dollars?” 
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MR.  CHARLES  L.  MAGEE 
Who  has  direct  supervision  of  the  Administration 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross 


READY  WHEN  WAR  COMES 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Military  Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  embrace  all  those 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  following  duties  which  have  been  placed  on  the  American  Red  Cross  by 
Congress,  namely: 

“  To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  time  of  war  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  conditions  of  the  Conference  of  Geneva  of  October,  1863,  and  also  of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva 
of  August  22,  1864,  to  which  the  United  States  of  America  gave  its  adhesion  March  1,  1882. 

“  To  perform  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  a  national  society  by  each  nation  which  has  acceded  to 
said  Treaty. 

“  To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with  the  military  and  naval  authorities  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  act  in  such  matters  between  similar  national  societies  of  other  governments,  through  the 
1  Comite  International  de  Secours,’  and  the  Government  and  the  people  and  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 


IF  WAR  should  come,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  look  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  that  a  repetition  of  the 
criminal  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
utterly  inadequate  preparations  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  our  Army  in  the  war 
with  Spain  did  not  happen  again.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  would  turn 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  assistance  in 
carrying  out  this  work.  More  than  that,  they 
would  find  the  Red  Cross  ready  to  do  its  quota 
for  an  army  of  a  million  men.  The  nursing 
personnel  for  such  an  army  is  now  ready,  and 
that  is  no  small  piece  of  work,  for  it  takes  two 
years  to  train  a  competent  nurse.  These 
nurses  are  distributed 
throughout  the country 
and  are  subject  to  call 
in  case  of  war. 

But  further  than 
that,  the  Department 
of  Military  Relief  is 
ready  to  send  31  Army 
and  Navy  base  hos¬ 
pitals,  fully  equipped, 
and  with  completely 
trained  staffs  —  and 
most  important,  staffs 
that  have  been  trained 
together — to  whatever 
points  the  military 
authorities  may  want 
them.  Each  of  these 
base  hospitals  can  take 
care  of  500 .  sick  and 
wounded,  or  if  they  are 
all  called  into  service 
14,250  in  all,  at  one 
time.  That  is,  if  a 
quarter  of  the  regular 
Army  now  intheUnited 
States  proper  were  to 


get  sick,  the  American  Red  Cross  could  mo¬ 
bilize  its  base  hospitals  and  care  for  every  one 
of  them.  Again,  along  with  the  nurses,  the 
Department  of  Military  Relief  is  prepared  to 
take  care  of  our  Army  when  it  is  enlarged,  and  is 
also  prepared  to  take  care  of  it  while  we  are 
enlarging  it,  if  need  be. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Department  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  see 
just  what  it  is.  If  you  go  into  the  Red  Cross 
Headquarters,  you  will  find  it  all  in  four 
rooms.  In  one  is  Colonel  Jefferson  R.  Kean, 
U.S.A.,  Director  General  of  Military  Relief; 
in  another  is  Surgeon  Theodore  W.  Richards, 
U.S.N.,  and  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson, 

U.S.A.;  in  the  third, 
Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes 
and  Miss  Jane  A. 
Delano,  in  charge  of 
the  Nursing  Bureau; 
and  in  the  fourth,  a 
number  of  stenograph¬ 
ers  and  secretaries,  and 
filing  cases. 

If  you  go  into  Col. 
Kean’s  office,  you  real¬ 
ize  how  close  the 
American  Red  Cross  is 
to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  that  .  there  is  a 
good  and  sufficient 
reason  therefore.  Often 
one  wonders  why,  when 
Congress  incorporated 
the  American  Red 
Cross,  it  made  it  the 
only  official  relief  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  answer 
is'simple.  Suppose  the 
United  States  set  out 
to  have  three  or  four 
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COLONEL  JEFFERSON  R.  KEAN,  U.  S.  A. 
Director  General  of  Military  Relief.  Under 
Colonel  Kean,  in  case  of  war,  the  whole  military  relief 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  would  be  mobilized 
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armies,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other; 
each  with  its  secretary  of  war,  each  with  its  gen¬ 
eral  staff,  each  with  its  recruiting  system,  and 
plans  of  warfare,  and  specifications  for  ordnance; 
suppose  no  soldier  of  the  Department  of  the 
East  could  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  South;  the  answer  would  be  chaos  un¬ 
limited.  Well,  then,  suppose  there  was  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Society  for  Soldiers  Wounded 
in  the  Hand,  and  the  Society  for  the  Gassed, 
and  the  Society  to  Make  T  Bandages,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  each  one  working  direct  with  the  War 
or  Navy  Departments  and  each  in  connection 
with  some  different  government  bureau.  The 
result  would  be  chaos  unlimited;  and  certainly 


is  little  work  for  the  medical  division  of  the 
regular  Army  to  do  compared  with  war  times, 
when  the  work  increases  a  thousandfold.  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  a  most  distinguished  British 
surgeon,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
military  service  in  the  Boer  War  and  the 
present  great  conflict,  has  recently  written  an 
interesting  article  in  the  London  Times,  in 
which  he  says: 

“However  efficient  an  army  medical  service 
may  be,  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross  organization 
is — and  ever  will  be — a  necessity.  All  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  in  the  present  war 
will  admit  that  its  work  has  been  beyond  praise, 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  IN  WAR 


A  model  showing  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  from  the 
trenches  to  the  convalescent  homes.  First  aid  is  given  in  the  trenches  or  at  the  field  dressing  station:  the 
wounded  are  then  sent  to  the  field  hospital  on  stretchers  where  they  are  attended  to.  The  Red  Cross  then, 
always  under  command  of  the  Army,  takes  charge  of  the  wounded,  first  in  ambulances  to  the  evacuation 
hospital,  later  by  train  to  the  base  hospital  and  finally  to  the  convalescent  homes  whence  the  wounded  are 
invalided  home  or  return  to  the  front 


the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  would  not  profit  but 
would  lose  by  the  increase  of  separate  indepen¬ 
dent  agencies.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
War  Relief  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  under  command  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  directed  by  them.  If  you  wish  to 
go  into  aviation,  you  go  to  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Army;  if  you  wish  to  help  the  relief  end 
of  the  Army,  you  go  to  the  Red  Cross,  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  time  of  war  becomes  part  of  the 
Army,  under  Army  officers,  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  peace  times  there 


and  will  own,  indeed,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed. 

“No  army  medical  service  can  be  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  upon  a  war  footing.  There  is 
evolved  in  such  times  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
expansion  in  war;  but  one  prominent  and  in¬ 
evitable  feature  of  that  scheme  is  the  enrollment 
of  a  vast  body  of  personnel  from  the  civil 
population  in  the  form  of  doctors,  nurses, 
orderlies,  motor  drivers,  clerks,  cooks,  dispensers, 
and  the  like.  In  such  work  a  civilian  society 
can  act  with  greater  ease  and  promptness  than 
can  a  huge  organization  like  the  War  Office, 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  GORGAS 


Chief  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  War  Department  on  the  Central  Committee. 
To  General  Gorgas  is  the  credit  for  having  eliminated 
yellow  fever  from  Cuba  and  Panama 

and  thus  it  is  that  in  the  supply  of  personnel 
the  Red  Cross  societies  have  undoubtedly  ren¬ 
dered  sterling  service.  In  the  furnishing  of 
medical  and  surgical  comforts  also  the  Red 
Cross  societies  are  untrammelled  by  those  very 
necessary  forms  and  procedures  which  must 
be  observed  by  a  government  body  dealing  with 
public  funds. 

“In  the  matter  of  personnel,  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  provide  a  vent  for  that  ardent  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  people  of  this  country  feel 
for  the  wounded  soldier,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  the  bounteous  eagerness  to  be  of  service 
which  has  been  so  glorious  a  feature  in  this 
unexampled  campaign.” 

And  so,  the  medical  work  of  the  Army  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  One  the  regular  line — 
men  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Corps — regulars 
in  the  Army,  as  much  regulars  as  the  soldiers 
in  the  oth  Cavalry;  and  the  reserve  medical 
corps — the  American  Red  Cross,  always  under 
the  direction  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  war 
time  subject  to  their  orders.  It  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  to  be  sure,  and 
some  think  it  is  like  state  militia.  Here  is 
the  difference.  The  state  militia  is  a  state 
affair;  the  American  Red  Cross  is  a  government 
affair,  always  working  in  connection  with,  in 
collaboration  with,  and  under  the  regular  Army 
and  Navy. 

That  is  the  realization  one  gets  when  one 
steps  into  the  office  and  talks  to  Colonel  Kean. 


He  is  the  tangible  connection  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Army,  and  your  confidence  goes  up 
immediately.  When  war  comes,  the  Red  Cross 
may  not  be  completely  ready,  but  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  rest  assured  it  will  be 
more  nearly  ready  than  many  other  branches  of 
the  government — and  if  the  people  will  give  it  the 
support  it  deserves,  it  will  be  completely  ready. 

If  you  go  from  Col.  Kean’s  room  in  to  see 
Major  Patterson  and  Dr.  Richards,  you  will 
come  away  with  a  feeling  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  will  be  adequately 
taken  care  of  when  they  become  sick  or  are 
wounded  in  war.  From  the  field  hospital, 
back  to  the  convalescent  home — the  regular 
Army  Medical  Corps  has  charge  on  the  fighting 
line  and  at  the  field  hospital — the  organization  is 
all  worked  out  and  is  rapidly  reaching  comple¬ 
tion,  as  rapidly  as  the  doctors  and  civilians  of 
the  United  States  will  volunteer  their  services 
to  receive  the  training  that  the  Red  Cross  will 
willingly  give  them.  Not  only  under  Major 
Patterson’s  direction  are  the  ambulance  units 
and  the  sanitary  units  trained  and  the  base 
hospitals  organized,  but  to-day  the  man  who 
is  going  to  volunteer  as  a  soldier  when  the  call 
comes  can  take  a  course  in  first  aid  which  may 
save  his  or  his  comrade’s  life  on  the  firing  line 
before  the  army  doctor  arrives. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  C.  BRAISTED 
Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  N.,  who,  as  representative 
of  the  Navy  on  the  Central  Committee,  has  taken  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
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The  Department  of  Military  Relief  has  fos¬ 
tered  and  helped  clubs,  social  organizations,  and 
big  businesses,  railroads,  mines,  manufacturing 
concerns,  etc.,  to  organize  and  equip  ambulance 
units  which  are  subject  to  call  in  case  of  war: 
sanitary  units  which  may  volunteer  for  service 
upon  call;  and  it  has,  under  the  Red  Cross,  given 
first  aid  classes  to  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 
These  classes  are  carefully  organized  under 
certain  specifications — you  can  get  the  full 
information  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Military  Relief,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — which  have  been  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  of  the  information  gleaned 
from  the  war  in  Europe  applied  to  our  own 
conditions  and  needs. 

Then  there  has  been  the  organization  of  base 
hospitals,  the  outfitting  of  which  costs  $‘-25,000 
apiece.  There  are  thirty-one  of  these  already 
in  existence,  carefully  stored  away,  subject  to 
call  on  a  moment’s  notice.  To  adequately 
operate  one  of  these  hospitals  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  trained  hospital  staff.  Without  seri¬ 
ously  crippling  themselves,  a  number  of  the 
great  hospitals  throughout  the  country  have 
organized  base  hospital  staffs,  which  are  not 
only  ready  to  volunteer  when  the  call  comes 
but  which  have  trained  and  worked  together 
so  that  they  are  efficient  and  able  to  handle 
whatever  comes  to  them.  Don’t  for  a  minute 
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SURGEON  THEODORE  W.  RICHARDS 
W  ho  has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  for  the  Red  Cross 
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MAJOR  ROBERT  U.  PATTERSON 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Service,  who  has 
charge  of  the  courses  in  first  aid,  life  saving,  etc., 
given  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  also  of  the  professional 
personnel  available  in  war  time 

think  that  a  base  hospital  merely  means  a 
number  of  beds,  a  given  number  of  trained 
nurses,  and  a  given  number  of  attendants.  It 
is  as  necessary  for  the  outfit  to  train  together 
to  be  efficient  as  it  is  for  an  army  to  be  trained. 

It  would  be  as  criminal  to  send  wounded  and 
sick  into  a  hospital  where  the  staff  was  not 
coordinated  and  trained  as  it  would  be  to  send 
untrained  troops  into  battle.  One  only  needs 
to  look  at  the  horrors  of  Russian  or  Serbian 
hospitals  as  compared  to  the  English  and  French 
to  realize  that  fact. 

The  Red  Cross,  in  addition  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  units,  has  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  five  great  national  medical  societies  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  profession,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
record  of  the  capabilities  and  special  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
National  Association  of  Nurses,  it  has  enrolled 
and  holds  ready  for  service  over  7,000  nurses, 
the  cream  of  the  nursing  profession  of  this 
country.  Non-professional  personnel  is  also 
being  enrolled  for  service  in  war,  such  as  sten¬ 
ographers,  clerks,  chauffeurs,  cooks,  and  hospi¬ 
tal  attendants, 

Also,  under  Major  Patterson’s  direct  care  is 
the  organization  and  instruction  in  life  saving. 
During  the  year  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  of 
drowning,  and  to  help  in  saving  many  of  these 
unfortunates,  the  Red  Cross  has  organized  and 
instructed  a  number  of  classes  in  life  saving. 
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Yearly  the  number  of  these  classes  grows,  and 
yearly  they  add  to  their  record  many  cases  of 
rescue. 

First  aid  instruction  and  life  saving  are  courses 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Military  Relief,  and  any  business  or  community 
can  receive  instruction  if  it  will  organize  a  class 
and  apply  to  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  for 
instruction. 

The  Red  Cross  units  organized  for  service 
with  the  Army  or  for  the  purpose  of  training 
personnel  therefor  are: 

1.  Ambulance  companies. 

2.  Base  hospitals. 


3.  Hospital  units. 

4.  Surgical  sections. 

5.  Emergency  nurse  detachments. 

6.  Sanitary  training  detachments. 

7.  Information  sections. 

8.  Refreshment  units  and  detachments. 

9.  Supply  depots. 

10.  General  hospitals. 

11.  Convalescent  homes. 

And  the  Department  of  Military  Relief  has 
compiled,  available  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the 
list  of  personnel  available,  where  it  is,  the 
ability  of  each  man  and  woman,  and  under 
what  condition  he  or  she  will  answer  the  call. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  from  Major 
Patterson  sits  Dr.  Richards,  U.S.N.,  who  has 
charge  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Naval  Service  and  so  represents  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  Red 


Cross.  The  Navy  to  be  efficient  has  to  be 
always  on  a  war  footing,  and  the  battle  fleet 
is  but  little  capable  of  expansion  by  volunteer 
units.  Its  needs  in  the  way  of  volunteer  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  in  war  will  therefore  be  small  and 
easily  met.  Situated  along  our  coastline  are 
many  modern,  splendidly  equipped,  naval  hos¬ 
pitals,  adequate  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  a  naval  encounter.  But  to 
supplement  these  facilities  the  Red  Cross  has 
undertaken  to  organize  and  equip  five  naval  base 
hospitals,  and  this  work  is  now  well  under  way. 

Also,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  one  of 
the  great  pieces  of  work  of  the  American  Red 


Cross.  When  supplies  come  in — as  they  are 
coming  in  now  from  every  part  of  the  country — 
it  is  a  real  piece  of  executive  work  to  know  where 
they  are  most  needed  and  where  to  send  and 
store  them.  If  there  is  a  call  for  certain  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Supply  Bureau  must  know  where  to 
get  them.  After  much  work,  the  Red  Cross 
has  standardized  the  supplies  needed  for  our 
soldiers.  At  any  of  the  Red  Cross  work  rooms 
you  can  get  the  specifications.  In  the  New 
York  County  Chapter’s  work  rooms  they  make 
up  what  is  known  as  a  sample  box  of  surgical 
dressings,  which  can  be  purchased  for  $1.25, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  any  one  wishing  to 
make  these  supplies  to  see  how  it  is  done. 

Storing,  shipping,  and  keeping  track  of  these 
supplies — caps,  gloves,  bed  socks,  bandages, 
etc.,  up  to  base  hospital  outfits — and  knowing 
just  where  and  when  to  get  them;  to  keep  them 
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ONE  OF  THE  THIRTY-ONE  RED  CROSS  BASE  HOSPITALS 


These  base  hospitals  will,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the  finest 
medical  and  surgical  talent  in  the  country  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  war 
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so  distributed  over  the  country  that  in  case  of 
need  they  can  be  called  on  with  the  least  waste 
of  time,  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work 

The  Bureau  of  Nursing,  under  Miss  Delano, 
is  adequately  described  in  the  article,  “  What 
a  Woman  Can  Do,”  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Red  Cross  better  organized  and  equipped  in 
personnel  than  the  Nursing  Service,  and  daily 
there  are  hundreds  of  patriotic  women  enroll 
ing  and  studying  to  fill  places  which  can  be 
filled  by  non-professional  women. 

The  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  is  ready 
in  case  of  war.  And  when  war  comes  the 


sanitary  units  to  take  training  courses,  and  first 
aiders  are  all  still  needed,  and  needed  badly, 
when  trouble  comes.  And  the  card  on  page 
166  will  show  you  the  number  of  other  services 
a  man  can  render  if  he  is  willing  to  give  his 
services  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  in  this 
way. 

However,  you  must  not  think  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Military  Relief  is  entirely  organized 
only  in  case  of  war  and  meanwhile  just  sitting 
by  preparing.  It  coordinates  and  cooperates 
with  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief.  The 
Bureau  of  Supplies  is  at  their  service  in  case  of 
civil  disaster;  the  whole  Department  of  Military 
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Courtesy  of  Army  Medical  School 

ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 


A  part  of  our  efficient  Army  Medical  Corps  in  Mexico,  which  in  time  of  war  will  form  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  Red  Cross  organization  will  be  coordinated 


Government  will  take  over,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  whole  great  organi¬ 
zation,  for  it  is  primarily  to  succor  our  sick  and 
our  wounded  in  war  time,  and  to  relieve,  under 
the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief,  the  civil 
population  affected  by  it. 

From  the  moment  the  wounded  soldier  is 
placed  in  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  back  of  the 
firing  line,  to  the  time  he  is  discharged  from  the 
base  hospital,  the  Red  Cross  either  lias  prepared 
or  is  preparing  to  care  for  him.  They  know 
where  the  supplies  are  or  where  they  can  get 
them;  and  they  have  trained  and  are  training 
the  personnel  for  the  work. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  there  is  no 
need  for  workers.  There  is.  Hospital  units 
from  small  hospitals,  ambulance  companies. 


Relief  works  for  any  civilian  relief  work  that 
comes  up.  But  then  that  is  hardly  necessary 
to  explain,  for  one  of  the  difficult  things  to  do 
about  the  American  Red  Cross  is  to  divide  it 
up  into  separate  cubby  holes,  each  one  doing 
some  distinct  piece  of  work  regardless  of  the 
other.  It  is  more  like  a  perfect  football  team, 
each  department  playing  its  position — and 
playing  it  wholeheartedly  and  well — but  abso¬ 
lutely  incomplete  unless  every  department 
plays  together.  And  they  are  playing  together, 
as  the  country  has  found  whenever  a  great 
civil  disaster  has  given  them  the  hall  to  carry; 
and  as  it  will  find  when  war  comes  and  they 
have  to  carry  on  against  the  strongest  team 
which  fights  against  humanity — pestilence, 
wounds,  and  death  that  come  with  war. 
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“  To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  to 
apply  the  same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods  and  other  great 
national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the  same.” — From  the  Act  of 
Congress,  constituting  the  American  National  Red  Cross  as  an  official  organization  in  war  and  peace. 


SOMEWHERE  in  France”  was  ante¬ 
dated  by  “Somewhere  in  the  Flood.” 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1913,  the  rains 
fell  heavily  and  the  floods  came  quickly 
in  the  valley  districts  of  Ohio.  Even  Red 
Cross  workers,  bent  on  carrying  relief  to  the 
people  of  the  submerged  districts,  found  them¬ 
selves  cut  off  from  communication  with  their 
friends  and  their  families. 

“Where  is  he?”  was  answered  by,  “Some¬ 
where  in  the  Flood.' 

Many  associate  Red  Cross  relief  work  almost 
wholly  with  the  fields  back  of  the  battle  line 
where  the  wounded  are  gathered  together.  But 
wars  are  not  continuous  and  over  a  period  of 
years  the  greater  part,  by  far  the  greater  part 
perhaps,  of  the  work  of  the  organization  lies 
within  the  field  of  labor  of  the  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief. 

From  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  the  Department  has  seldom 
been  able  to  rest  from  its  labors.  Since  the 
reincorporation  of  the  Red  Cross  in  1905,  it 
has  conducted  nearly 
100  campaigns  of  suc¬ 
cor  and  has  disbursed 
nearly  $15,000,000. 

The  operations  of  re¬ 
lief  have  followed 
earthquakes,  fires, 
floods,  famines,  mine 
explosions,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  wars. 

The  work  has  been 
“stupendously  trying 
but  stupendously  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

It  has  been  said 
that  a  latent  desire 
to  help  others  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men  and 
all  women.  In  the 
Red  Cross  workers 
the  desire  is  not  pas¬ 
sive  but  alive,  active 
or  ready  for  action 
at  call. 

What  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Civilian  Re¬ 


lief  of  the  American  Red  Cross?  At  the  head 
of  the  department  is  the  Director  General, 
Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  Atpresent  theAssociate 
Director  at  Headquarters  in  Washington  is  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Persons. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  department  staff  assisted  as  required  by  in¬ 
stitutional  members,  state  boards,  chapters 
and  Red  Cross  medical  and  nursing  committees 
— “in  fact,  the  entire  organization  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  at  the  command  of  this  department  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  meet  any  emergency 
which  may  arise.”  And  there  are  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  Red  Cross  in  its  Department 
of  Civilian  Relief,  in  its  Department  of  Military 
Relief. and  in  its  Bureaus  of  Medical  and  Nursing 
Service.  Largely  the  work  is  voluntary,  al¬ 
though  the  organization  of  trained  men  and 
women  is  necessary  to  give  discipline  and  effect 
to  the  saving  and  relieving  effort. 

Men  and  women  specially  trained  in  the 
organization,  direction,  and  technique  of  relief 
operations  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 

emergency  aid  follow¬ 
ing  great  calamities. 
To  bring  such  men 
and  women  to  the 
command  of  the  Red 
Cross  certain  of  the 
charity  organizations 
of  the  country  known 
for  their  highly  effi¬ 
cient  direction  and 
operation  have  been 
taken  into  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  “Institu¬ 
tional  Members.  ”  In 
the  words  of  Director 
General  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell : 

“In  this  capacity 
these  assistants  as¬ 
sume  definite  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  relief  measures 
when  calamities  occur 
in  their  respective 
communities,  and  are 
pledged  to  permit 
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MR.  ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL 


Director  General  of  Civilian  Relief,  upon  whom  falls 
the  direction  of  the  care  of  the  civil  populations  made 
destitute  by  war  or  disaster 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  CLYMER 


Director  of  the  Pacific  Division,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  SALTOXSTALL 
Director  of  the  Northeastern  Division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mr.  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR 
Director  of  the  Central  Division,  with  headquarters  Director  of  the  Mountain  Division,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  Ill.  in  Denver,  Col. 

For  the  purposes  of  organization  and  of  relief  work,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  six  divisions;  the 
Directorship  of  the  Southern  Division  is  at  the  present  time  vacant.  Each  director  has  administrative  super¬ 
vision  over  all  local  organizations  in  his  division.  Also,  in  time  of  disaster,  the  director  takes  charge  of  the 
relief  work 


•Mr.  S.  POULTERER  MORRIS 


nembers  of  their  trained  forces  to  go  to  the 
scene  of  calamities  elsewhere  for  Red  Cross 
service.” 

Institutional  Members  of  the  Red  Cross  are 


to  be  found  to-day  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  St.  Louis, 
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Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Means  are  being  taken  to  bring  into  the 
organization  other  Institutional  Members  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Seemingly,  there  has  been  a  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  persons  concerning  the  difference 
between  Institutional  Members  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Chapters  of  the  organization. 
Red  Cross  Chapters  exist  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  cities  where  Institutional  Mem¬ 
bers  are  located,  and  elsewhere  as  well. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross  to  se¬ 
cure  in  its  institutional  membership  strong  and 
efficient  charity  organization  societies  in  cities 
throughout  the  country.  The  belief  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Civilian  Relief  is  that  associate  societies 
of  this  kind  feel  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  to  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  the  great  charity  organizations 
have  at  their  command  the  skill  and  the  training 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  relief 
quickly  in  great  emergencies. 

How  does  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
of  the  Red  Cross  begin  its  work  when  word  is 
received  that  disaster  suddenly  has  visited  a 
people?  A  telephone  in  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  rings.  It  may  be  that  the  Associated 
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Mr.  W.  FRANK  PERSONS 


The  general  director  of  the  social  work  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization,  who  has  recently  become 
temporarily  associated  with  the  Department  of  Civ¬ 
ilian  Relief. 
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THE  DAYTON,  OHIO,  FLOOD 


Shotting  how  the  relief  of  one  of  the  worst  disasters 
of  recent  years  was  organized 

Press  is  giving  notice  that  a  fire  is  raging  in  a 
city  not  far  from  New  York,  that  it  is  devas¬ 
tating  a  thickly  populated  district,  and  that 
thousands  of  people  likely  are  to  be  made 
homeless. 

Instantly,  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  YTork,  which  is  an  Institu¬ 
tional  Member  of  the  Red  Cross  and  which 
has  promised  instant  relief  activity  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  is  notified  of  the  need  for 
its  services.  The  Institutional  Member  has  its 
Red  Cross  Emgerency  Relief  Committee  which 
instantly  convenes.  Its  executive  head  goes 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  and  there 
takes  charge  of  operations  in  the  name  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  Institutional  Members  assume  definite 
responsibility  in  the  organization  and  direction 
of  relief  measures,  and  are  pledged  to  permit 
members  of  their  trained  forces  to  go  not  only  ; 
to  the  scenes  of  calamities  which  are  near, 
but  elsewhere  in  the  name  of  Red  Cross  service. 

Now  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  the 
relief  operation  is  to  collect  money  and  relief 
supplies  as  needed, “  to  organize  such  committees  i 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  require,  to  provide  j 
a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers  whose  i 
services  always  are  necessary,  and  in  general  | 
to  give  the  relief  operation  the  support,  both  | 
material  and  moral,  which  is  necessary  to  its  ' 
success.” 

In  the  city  that  is  burning,  in  the  valleys  which 
are  flooded,  in  the  areas  of  famine,  the  trained 
forces  of  the  Institutional  Members  and  the 
trained  or  untrained  volunteer  forces  of  the 
Chapter  labor  together  in  the  operation  of 
relief.  The  Institutional  Members  confine 
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their  activities  to  the  more  technical  phase  of 
organization  and  direction,  for  in  the  ordinary 
lines  of  their  charity  endeavor  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  workers,  trained  and  experienced  not  only 
in  relief  work,  but  in  administration.  The 
Institutional  Members  and  the  Chapters  work 
together,  each  in  its  own  field  and  yet  inter- 
dependently. 

The  Chapter  is  a  permanent,  exclusively 
Red  Cross  organization  carrying  on  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross  the  year  round, 
“building  up  its  membership  and  establishing 
it  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  Institutional  Member  provides  the  small 
group  of  specialists  brought  in  for  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  technical  knowledge  when  a  calamity 
occurs.” 

In  those  communities  of  the  country  in  which 
there  are  Red  Cross  Chapters,  but  no  Insti¬ 
tutional  Members,  the  Chapter  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Director  General  of  Civilian 
Relief  or  his  representative  and  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  such  trained  executors  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  takes  charge  of  measures  of  relief  when 
calamity  comes.  It  opens  headquarters,  creates 
a  strong  Central  Relief  Committee,  collects 
funds  and  supplies,  investigates  needs,  keeps  re¬ 
cords,  distributes  relief  material,  provides  shel¬ 
ter,  physicians  and  nurses,  and  carries  through 
to  the  last  detail  the  campaign  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering. 

When  a  disaster  visits  a  section  of  the  country, 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief  almost  always  proceeds  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  trouble  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  relief  forces  in  the  field.  He  assumes  what¬ 
ever  measure  of  authority  the  circumstances 
may  warrant.  When  an  Institutional  Member 
is  prepared  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
emergency,  the  Department  merely  lends  the 
national  authority  to  the  Member’s  support  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  task. 

The  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  had  experience  enough 
in  what,  in  a  double  sense,  is  “trial”  to  enable  it 
not  only  quickly  to  move  to  the  work  of  relief, 
but  to  relieve  quickly.  Men  are  forgetful,  and 
so  it  takes  a  reading  of  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
curring  disasters  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  in  recent  years  to  give  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  far  reaching  and  hard 
labors  in  behalf  of  humanity  of  this  branch  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Day  after  day  the  newspapers  may  be  filled 
with  the  accounts  of  the  suffering  attending 
visitations  of  flood,  fire,  or  famine.  Relief 
comes,  and  most  men  forget.  The  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  are  not  allowed  to  forget.  The 
lessons  learned  in  one  disaster  have  their  value 
of  service  when  another  disaster  comes.  The 
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Red  Cross  knows  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
the  floods  broke  loose  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Prob¬ 
ably,  a  majority  of  persons  cannot  name  the 
year  in  which  occurred  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire  in  San  Francisco,  the  floods  in  Ohio,  or  the 
volcanic  eruption  at  Messina. 

When  the  tragedies  of  war  are  spoken  of  the 
mind  instantly  pictures  a  field  of  battle  with  its 
dead  and  wounded.  One  day  perhaps  the 
world  will  find  in  the  disease-plagued  spots  of 
Eastern  Europe  the  scenes  of  the  darkest  trage¬ 
dies  enacted  during  the  conflict,  though  the 
dark  dramas  of  these  fields,  like  those  of  the 
battle-front,  will  be  relieved  by  the  stories  of 
the  heroism  of  men  and  women.  The  American 
Red  Cross  had  its  heroes  and  its  heroines  in 
the  dread  places  working  for  others  and  thinking 
only  of  others.  The  history  of  the  work  of  the 
devoted  officials,  physicians,  and  nurses  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  among  the  disease-stricken 
people  of  Serbia  and  othercountries  of  the  nearer 
Orient,  will  be  one  of  many  chapters  containing 
an  account  of  the  highest  form  of  unselfish 
devotion  and  humanitarian  endeavor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  as  East¬ 
ern  Europe  to  find  the  records  of  devoted 
accomplishment  of  the  men  and  women  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  or  affiliated  with  the 
Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  American 
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MR.  ALBERT  W.  STAUB 


Director  of  the  Atlantic  Division,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross  shipments  to  Europe 
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Red  Cross.  Things  are  best  shown  by  illustra¬ 
tion  whether  it  be  in  word  or  in  picture.  In 
March,  1913,  the  flood  in  Ohio  cost  hundreds 
of  lives  and  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  in 
property.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
went  from  Washington  to  the  scene  of  the  flood 
on  the  first  notice  of  impending  disaster.  It 
was  of  him  that,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
his  whereabouts,  came  the  answer,  “Somewhere 
in  the  Flood.” 

After  the  floods  had  subsided  and  the  quickly 
organized  work  of  relief  had  been  carried  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  Mr.  Bicknell  wrote 
an  account  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Department. 
The  local  and  state  authorities  acted  promptly. 
Relief,  organized  and  unorganized,  came  at  the 
call.  The  Red  Cross  official  has  given  full 
meed  of  praise  to  all  the  volunteer  helpers,  but 
it  is  with  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  that  this 
article  concerns  itself,  and  so  there  is  excuse 
for  this  quotation  taken  from  Mr.  Bieknefl's 
account  from  the  point  in  his  narrative  after 
he  had  given  high  credit  to  every  other  agency 
but  the  one  with  which  he  was  and  is  con¬ 
nected  : 

“In  the  same  hour  that  the  news  went  out 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster  the  Red  Cross 
was  in  action.  Experienced  men,  who  are 
veterans  in  emergency  relief  work  under  the 
Red  Cross  flag,  were  started  instantly  to  the 
scene  of  trouble.  The  first  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
reach  Dayton  was  Edmonds  of  Cincinnati. 
Jackson  of  Cleveland  reached  Columbus  with 
difficulty,  because  the  railroads  were  out. 
Others  came  hurrying  in  in  rapid  succession — 
Devine  and  McLean  of  New  York;  Lies,  of 
Chicago;  Hubbard  of  St.  Louis;  Kingsley  of 
Chicago;  Steele,  Levin,  and  Magruder,  of 
Baltimore;  Cosper  and  Martin  of  Washington; 
Morris  of  Denver — all  tireless,  alert,  fearless 
of  hardship  and  with  an  experience  which 
meant  efficiency,  command,  the  making  of 
every  hour  count  for  accomplishment. 

“With  amazing  rapidity  the  tremendous  and 
complex  problem  of  organizing  for  a  careful  and 
systematic  work  of  relief  in  150  cities  and  towns 
yielded  to  the  effective  measures  of  the  Red 
Cross  agents  and  the  local  relief  committees. 
Orderly  progress  took  the  place  of  confusion, 
armies  of  volunteers  were  set  to  work  canvassing 
the  flooded  cities  and  towns  to  make  certain 
that  all  urgent  need  might  be  quickly  relieved 
and  information  gathered  on  which  to  base 
plans  for  permanent  rehabilitation  of  the  homes 
of  those  who  suffered  losses  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  from  their  own  resources.  One  week 
after  the  flood,  Governor  Cox  announced  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  flood 
sufferer  in  Ohio  remained  without  shelter, 


food,  and  clothing,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  was  substantially  true  in  the  other 
states.” 

In  New  York  City,  in  1912,  occurred  what 
was  known  as  the  “shirt  waist  factory  fire.”  It 
was  an  appalling  disaster.  Many  young  women 
found  themselves  trapped  in  the  building  after 
the  fire  had  started  and  there  was  a  great  loss  of 
life.  The  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Charity  Organizations  of  New 
York,  which  is  an  Institutional  Member  of  the 
Red  Cross,  barely  had  ended  its  relief  work 
among  the  families  of  the  survivors  of  the  fire 
when  news  came  of  the  sinking  of  the  great 
trans- Atlantic  liner.  Titanic. 

The  survivors  of  the  Titanic  disaster  reached 
New  York  City  on  April  18,  1912,  on  the  steam¬ 
ship  Carpathia.  Mayor  Gavnor  had  opened 
public  subscriptions  for  the  relief  fund,  and 
he  asked  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  which  was  contributed.  Working  with 
the  committee  was  the  Women's  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  voluntary  organization.  Other  funds 
raised  by  other  American  cities  were  sent  to 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Red  Cross  Committee. 

The  relief  disbursements  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Titanic  disaster  amounted  to 
$157,273.57.  The  cost  of  the  service  rendered 
in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  amounted  to 
only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  fund  itself. 
This  small  amount  included  all  the  expenses 
incurred.  In  some  instances  the  widow  and 
children  of  immigrant  passengers  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Titanic  were  found  in  remote  vil¬ 
lages,  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Syria. 
The  Red  Cross  Committee  found  out  these 
dependents  and  in  collaboration  with  organiza¬ 
tions  abroad  extended  to  them  the  relief  which 
in  a  great  many  cases  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  with  the  fire 
which  instantly  followed  it  has  taken  its  place 
in  history  with  the  greatest  of  the  world’s 
disasters.  Books  have  been  written  of  the  re¬ 
lief  work  performed  in  the  Coast  City  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  almost  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  At  that  time  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  had  just  been  rejuvenated 
and  re-organized.  Its  distinguished  services 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
coupled  later  with  the  no  less  valuable  aid  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell,  is  told  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
O’Conner  in  the  “San  Francisco  Relief  Survey; 
The  Organization  and  Methods  of  Relief  Used 
after  the  Earthquake  and  Fire,  April  18, 
1906,”  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coalescing  the 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD  OF  1912 

Upper  picture:  a  flood  relief  station  around  a  Carnegie  Library.  Lower  picture:  marooned,  and  waiting 
for  the  relief  launch.  The  Red  Cross  expended  over  $27,000  during  this  flood,  saving  many  lives  and  succor¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  flood  victims 
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Upper  Photograph  Copyright  by  T.  C.  Manning 

THE  OMAHA  TORNADO  OF  1915 


Upper  picture:  the  tornado  cloud.  Lower  picture:  the  path  of  the  tornado  through  the  city.  Since  the 
Red  Cross  was  reincorporated  in  1905,  it  has  managed  over  80  civilian  relief  operations,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  expended  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  more  than  $15,000,000  in  cash  and  supplies  be¬ 
sides  contributing  an  untold  amount  of  service  by  volunteers 


efforts  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
various  relief  societies  quickly  were  overcome 
even  at  a  time  when  chaos  seemingly  existed. 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  concerned  itself 
with  almost  every  form  of  relief.  Its  labor 
ranged  from  actual  rescue  work  to  the  housing 


and  the  feeding  of  the  destitute  and  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  people  when  conditions 
approached  the  normal. 

These  brief  paragraphs  can  only  suggest  to 
the  reader’s  mind  and  imagination  the  splendid 
devoted  services  of  Red  Cross  men  and  women 


WHEN  DISASTER  HAPPENS 
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THE  SALEM  FIRE 


Photographs  by  Robb 


Upper  picture:  one  of  the  refugee  camps  with  the  Red  Cross  nurses’  headquarters  in  the  foreground. 
Lower  picture:  the  homes  of  the  Salem  factory  workers  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  Red  Cross  not 
only  afforded  them  temporary  food  and  shelter,  but  sought  to  find  other  employment  for  the  workers  and  to 
put  each  family  in  a  position  to  create  a  new  home  for  itself 


in  the  hundred  campaigns  of  the  past  ten  years 
against  the  tragic  effects  of  disaster.  Uncon¬ 
scious  heroism  is  a  repeated  incident  of  their 
daily  doings;  their  sympathy  expresses  itself 
in  work,  made  more  effective  by  their  practical 
knowledge  of  suffering.  The  tender  heart  means 


with  them  active  hands,  directed  by  alert  brains. 

The  Red  Cross  stands  for  Service.  The 
Red  Cross  means  Relief.  Its  work  is  not 
cold,  over-cautious,  nor  statistical.  It  labors 
for  humanity,  and  in  the  highest  sense  its  labor 
is  without  money  and  without  price. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE 

Upper  picture:  open  air  dining  place  for  refugees.  Lower  picture:  Telegraph  Hill,  San  Francisco,  after 
the  earthquake  and  fire.  When  disaster  occurs  the  first  step  is  to  form  a  central  committee  to  which  shall 
be  given  complete  control  of  all  relief  operations  of  whatever  character 


WHEN  DISASTER  HAPPENS 


14.5 


FOREST  FIRES 


Lower  Photograph  by  Julian  A.  Dimoek 


Upper  picture:  a  steel  freight  car  in  which  refugees  from  a  forest  fire  near  Metz,  Michigan,  were  burned 
to  death.  Lower  picture:  a  forest  fire.  Yearly  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  and  many  lives  are 
lost  by  these  fires 


A  VOLCANO  ERUPTION 

The  list  of  disaster  reliefs  in  which  the  Red  Cross  has  participated  includes  typhoons,  famines,  earth¬ 
quakes  and  eruptions,  floods,  cyclones,  mine  disasters,  fires,  forest  fires,  hurricanes,  plagues,  shipwreck, 
refugees  and  exiles,  sick  and  wounded,  war  relief  and  anti-typhus  campaigns,  etc.,  etc. 


WHEN  DISASTER  HAPPENS 
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Photograph  by  Weibner 

TEMPORARY  RELIEF  QUARTERS 


When  a  disaster  occurs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chapter  or  adjacent  thereto,  the  chapter  is  expected 
to  take  the  lead  instantly  in  arranging  systematic  relief  measures  and  setting  the  machinery  into  opera¬ 
tion  and,  by  every  proper  method,  to  represent  the  American  Red  Cross  until  the  arrival  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division,  or  other  authorized  representative  of  the  Director  General  of  Civilian  Relief.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  ranking  authority  the  chapter  is  expected  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  relief  operations  actively 
in  an  important  capacity 


AFTER  A  VOLCANO  ERUPTION 

Because  of  its  experience  and  organization  the  Red  Cross  is  immediately  able  to  give  relief  when  disaster 
happens  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  minimum  waste  of  time  and  money 


THE  S.  S.  “RED  CROSS" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  the  Red  Cross  organized  and  equipped  sixteen  hospital  units  which 
were  sent  abroad.  These  trained  organizations  were  more  than  welcome  at  a  time  when  the  Red  Cross 
facilities  of  every  country  were  greatly  overtaxed 
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IN  EVERY  WAR-STRICKEN  COUNTRY 

“  This  organization  of  our  countrymen  has  brought  relief  to  every  nation  in  the  Great  War. 
Its  skilled  workers  have  cared  for  the  wounded  of  every  army,  have  gone  through  the  desolate  Siberian 
plains  to  bring  help  to  thousands  of  prisoners ,  have  fought  disease  in  pestilence-ridden  Serlna, 
and  have  brought  hope  to  countless  non-combatants,  men,  women ,  and  children.  Wherever  these  Red 
Cross  men  and  women  go,  they  are  carrying  the  message  that  Americans  cannot  rest  without 
seeking  to  relieve  such  sufferiny.”  From  a  letter  of  President  Wilson. 


ONLY  by  a  study  of  the  war  map  can 
I  you  really  understand  the  great 
scope  of  the  work  of  this  devoted 
body  of  men  and  women.  I  have 
known  of  their  activities  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War,  perhaps  better  than  most 
men.  But  a  fresh  and  larger  sense  of  what 
they  mean  was  given  to  me  by  Air.  Eliot  Wads¬ 
worth,  Acting  Chairman,  when  he  stood  before 
a  large  map  in  his  office  in  the  splendid  new 
Red  Cross  building  at  Washington,  and  ran 
over  rapidly  with  his  pencil  the  points  where 
his  devoted  co-workers  have  carried  on  opera¬ 
tions.  Under  his  guidance  the  mind’s  eye 
travelled  rapidly  from  the  snowy  stretches 
of  Siberia,  where  the  lot  of  1,250,000  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  has  been  made  easier 
by  the  ministrations  of  Red  Cross  representa¬ 
tives,  down  to  Beirut,  where  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  supplies  are  being  dispensed:  on 
to  Saloniki;  then  to  Serbia,  where  the  typhus 
plague  was  conquered;  to  Rome,  where  soup 
kitchens  are  being  maintained  and  supplies 
dispensed  to  the  poor  by  the  War  Relief  Clear¬ 
ing  House;  to  Paris,  where  the  American  War 
Relief  Clearing  House  is  operated;  and,  finally, 
almost  completing  the  circuit,  to  Archangel, 
Russia,  where  Red  Cross  supplies  were  im¬ 
ported,  intended  for  the  wounded  in  the  hos¬ 


pital  at  Kiev.  Draw  a  line  between  the 
points  on  the  map  at  which  Red  Cross  com¬ 
mittees  are  at  work  and  you  will  have  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  the  scene  of  every  battle 
that  has  been  fought  during  the  war,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Kiauehau.  This  will  not 
convey  anything  like  an  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  how¬ 
ever,  for  its  expeditions  have  worked  within 
the  war  zone,  ministering  to  the  people  within 
the  iron  ring  of  battle,  and  behind  the  blockade 
where  supplies  could  not  be  imported  and  only 
money  could  be  used  to  check  the  suffering 
of  the  wounded  and  the  starving. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  military  relief. 
Hospital  units,  sixteen  in  number,  consisting 
each  of  three  surgeons  and  twelve  nurses, 
were  sent  to  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Serbia. 
Each  of  these  units  operated  a  military  hos¬ 
pital  of  three  hundred  beds  and  was  an  im¬ 
portant  reliance  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  country  to  which  it  was  assigned  in  caring 
for  the  wounded.  In  that  period,  the  belli¬ 
gerent  nations  were  learning  the  lessons  of 
preparedness  not  only  in  actual  military 
operations  in  the  field  but  in  the  work  behind 
the  battlefronts  where  the  wounded  had  to 


IN  EVERY  WAR-STRICKEN  COUNTRY 
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be  cared  for.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history 
that  many  of  the  nations  in  the  war  found  their 
facilities  inadequate  for  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  Engagement  after  engagement  came 
to  demonstrate  that  sufficient  provision  had 
not  been  made  for  the  number  of  casualties 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  period 
when  the  various  governments  were  rapidly 
expanding  their  field  hospital  services,  the  Red 
Cross  units  were 
utilized  to  the  ful¬ 
lest  extent,  often¬ 
times  meeting  de¬ 
mands  far  beyond 
their  normal  cap¬ 
acities,  and  meet¬ 
ing  them  in  a 
fashion  that  won 
the  gratitude  of  all 
the  peoples  they 
served. 

Then  the  world 
outside  of  the  war 
zone  began  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fuller  realiz¬ 
ation  of  themagni- 
tudeof  the  horrible 
experience  which 
had  befallen  hu¬ 
manity.  The  Red 
Cross  began  to 
note  opportunities 
for  humanitarian 
work  in  territory 
removed  from  the 
battle  areas. 

Perhaps  the  one 
greatest  triumph 
was  won  in  Serbia. 

It  was  there  that 
Dr.  Richard  P. 

Strong,  represent¬ 
ing  both  the  Red 
Cross  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  headed  an 
expedition  that  rid 
the  nation  of  a 
typhus  epidemic 
more  deadly  even 
in  its  effectiveness 
than  the  Austrian  armies.  That  was  in  1915, 
when  Serbia  was  as  yet  unconquered  and  when 
she  lay  without  the  lines  of  the  Teutonic  armies. 
Later,  when  the  Austrian  legions  had  swept 
over  the  whole  country  and  subjugated  it  just 
,as  Germany  had  subjugated  Belgium  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  the  agents  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  Belgrade  continued  their  activities 
under  a  new  government. 


The  story  of  Dr.  Edward  Ryan  has  many 
elements  of  picturesqueness  and  romance. 
Upon  the  hurried  flight  of  the  Serbian  authori¬ 
ties,  he  organized  an  unofficial  police  force 
for  the  City  of  Belgrade  and  for  several  days 
was  virtually  in  charge  of  the  Serbian  capital. 
Dr.  Ryan  saved  thousands  of  lives,  he  arranged 
matters  with  Austrian  generals,  he  endured  a 
siege  of  the  dreaded  typhus  from  which  he 

nearly  died,  and 
later,  he  helped  se- 
cure  food  for 
thousands  of  des¬ 
titute  people.  For 
his  work,  Dr.  Ryan 
received  the 
French  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  decor¬ 
ations  from  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and 
Albania.  A  fine 
representative  of 
America  and  the 
American  Red 
Cross  spirit! 

Until  the  Aus¬ 
trian  lines  swept 
over  Serbia,  the 
Red  Cross  com¬ 
mittees  had  free 
access  to  ports  of 
importation,  and 
therefore  ex¬ 
perienced  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting 
hold  of  supplies 
made  available  by 
contributions  from 
America.  With 
Serbia  conquered, 
however,  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  com¬ 
pletely  altered. 
Only  two  sources 
of  supplies  re¬ 
main  e  d .  These 
were  Rumania  and 
Switzerland.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  were 
transported  over 
the  railways  from  Switzerland  to  Belgrade, 
where  the  Red  Cross  committees  acted  as 
humanitarian  agents  of  charitable  organizations 
in  Switzerland.  From  over  the  Rumania  bor¬ 
der,  the  Red  Cross  Committee  imported  large 
quantities  of  grain  purchased  with  money  do¬ 
nated  from  America.  This  grain  was  taken  to 
Belgrade  and  milled  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  in  establishments  rented  for  the  pur- 
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DR.  RICHARD  P.  STRONG  AND  DR.  EDWARD  RYAN 
The  work  of  these  two  American  doctors,  together  with  the 
devoted  Americans  who  were  with  them  in  Serbia,  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  medical  and  relief  achievements  during 
the  Great  War.  Through  two  invasions  they  tended  the 
Mounded,  directed  the  relief  of  the  destitute  civil  population, 
and  fought  and  conquered  a  terrible  typhus  epidemic 
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FIFTEEN  MOTOR  AMBULANCES,  A  GIFT  TO  RUSSIA 


The  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Kiev  and  the  care  of  prisoners  in  Siberia  and  Russia  are  among  its  many  and 
varied  activities  in  the  Great  War.  More  than  four  million  dollars  in  money  and  supplies,  besides  the  large 
personnel,  has  been  sent  by  the  Red  Cross  to  Europe 


pose.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  de¬ 
stitute  Serbs,  who  had  remained  behind  when 
their  soldiers  retreated,  were  thus  fed  and  kept 
alive  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  Red  Cross. 
When  Rumania  entered  the  war,  that  source 
was  closed,  leaving  only  contributed  supplies 
from  Switzerland  wherewith  to  operate. 


Syria  faced  suffering  akin  to  that  of  Serbia. 
Starvation  was  abroad  there.  A  plague  of 
locusts  came  to  accentuate  the  food  shortage,' 
and  another  case  was  furnished  of  a  people 
unable  to  bear  their  burden  alone.  As  quickly 
as  possible  the  Red  Cross  arranged  for  co¬ 
operation  with  Professor  St.  John  Ward  of 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL  UNIT  AT  PAIGNTON,  ENGLAND 
From  London  to  Vladivostok,  from  Archangel  to  Beirut,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  extended  its 
humanitarian  hand  to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  prisoners  in  a  foreign  land,  to  the  destitute 
in  invaded  countries,  to  the  exiles  from  their  homes.  Amid  war  and  famine  and  plague  and  the  terror  of  the 
unforeseen,  the  Red  Cross  workers  and  materials  and  money  have  gone  toward  showing  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  humanitarianism  for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
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the  American  Missionary  College  at  Beirut. 
Later,  by  conjunction  with  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief  Committee,  a  cargo  of  food, 
clothing,  and  supplies  was  gathered  and  started 
for  Beirut,  where  it  will  be  distributed  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Turkish  Red  Crescent.  A  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mittee  undertook  to  care  for  5,000  refugees 
brought  from  Armenia  to  Egypt. 

The  files  in  the  Red  Cross  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  containing  the  reports  of  the  War 
Relief  expeditions,  hide  many  such  stories  of 
intense  human  interest.  They  reveal,  among 
other  things,  that  the  requirements  the  Red 


and  to  find  employment  for  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  these  refugees  among  the  people  of 
Alexandria  to  make  the  colony  self-supporting. 
It  is  this  qualification  that  is  enabling  the 
committee  at  Saloniki  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  influence  to  the  north  from  that  point  in 
the  districts  where  the  people  are  in  need. 

The  many-sidedness  of  the  Red  Cross  activ¬ 
ities  is  well  illustrated  in  Russia.  The  mili¬ 
tary  hospital  at  Kiev  was  an  outpost,  so  to 
speak.  It  was  operated  by  Red  Cross  sur¬ 
geons  and  nurses,  and  maintained  by  supplies 
imported  mainly  through  Archangel.  This 
hospital  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  efficiency 


RED  CROSS  AMBULANCE  IN  EUROPE 

Every  dollar  spent,  every  box  of  supplies  sent,  and  every  volunteer  who  goes  to  Europe  in  the  name  of 
the  Red  Cross,  reflects  a  credit  to  you  personally;  for  the  American  Red  Cross  belongs  to  the  whole  American 
people.  Have  you  done  your  part?  Arc  you  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross?  Or  are  you  taking  credit  from 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  something  you  have  neither  helped  in  nor  supported? 


Cross  workers  must  possess,  along  with  sur¬ 
gical  skill,  organizing  ability,  and  bravery, 
ire  the  qualifications  of  diplomats.  It  was  di¬ 
plomacy,  for  instance,  that  enabled  the  Com- 
nittee  at  Belgrade  to  remain  there  as  long  as 
t  did  and  to  succeed  as  it  did  succeed  in 
getting  supplies  transported  despite  the  official 
•ed  tape.  The  same  exactions  have  been  made 
jn  practically  every  field  where  the  Red  Cross 
operated.  It  was  diplomacy,  too,  that  enabled 
i  he  Red  Cross  committee  at  Alexandria  to 
;et  up  refugee  camps  for  the  accommodation 
>f  5,000  men,  women,  and  children  w’ho  had 
|led  from  the  scourge  of  the  Turk  in  Armenia, 


and  resourcefulness  of  the  Red  Cross  workers. 
Were  adecpiate  statistics  available  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  treated  and  the  number  of 
lives  saved,  of  the  wrounded  soldiers  taken  into 
the  care  of  these  units,  the  story  could  be 
more  effectively  told,  perhaps;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  have  accomplished  wonders, 
and  that  the  Russian  people  will  always  re¬ 
member  with  gratitude  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  Kiev. 

In  the  Siberian  prison  camps  life  goes  none 
too  softly  with  the  men  who  have  been  captured 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  There,  the  Red 
Cross  agents  are  looked  to  not  only  to  distrib- 
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ute  the  medical 
supplies  and  food 
placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  but  to  assist 
in  the  work  which 
other  humani¬ 
tarian  organiza¬ 
tions  have  under¬ 
taken;  and  more 
important  still,  to 
work  judiciously 
for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  general 
prison  conditions. 

The  relief  work  in 
the  Siberian  prison 
camps  is  carried 
on  with  s  u  p  - 
plies  imported 
across  the  Pacific 
from  the  United 
States,  or  pur¬ 
chased  in  China. 

These  supplies  are 
carried  from 
Vladivostok  a  n  d 
Tientsin  over  the 
Siberian  railroad 
to  the  distant  pri¬ 
son  camps. 

Two  facts  emerge 
out  of  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  one  is  that  a  work  of  real  magnitude  and 
of  high  humanitarian  importance  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  most  efficiently  by  this  official  relief 
organization  of  the  American  Government.  The 
second  fact  is  that  the  Red  Cross  has  recognized 
practically  no  limitation  to  its  readiness  for 
great  undertakings  save  that  of  the  support 
given  to  it  in  America.  Only  last  fall  the  funds 
of  the  organization  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  President  Wilson, 
as  official  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  issue  an 
appeal  in  which  he  said:  “But  now  our  funds 
are  well  nigh  exhausted.  We  find  ourselves 
at  the  point  where  activities  must  be  seriously 
curtailed  and  we  must  turn  away  from  the 
heart-breaking  appeals  brought  by  every  Euro¬ 
pean  mail  unless,  by  your  contribution,  you 
help  us  to  continue.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world  will  allow  its  national  relief  organization 


to  keep  up  its  work 
or  withdraw  from 
a  field  where  there 
exists  the  greatest 
need  ever  recorded 
in  history.” 

The  nation  re¬ 
sponded  to  the 
President’s  appeal 
in  a  fashion  that 
made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  discon¬ 
tinue  its  work,  but 
the  extent  of  the 
support  thus  se¬ 
cured  left  much  to 
be  desired  by  those 
who  wanted  to  see 
the  Red  Cross 
work  given  a  scope 
really  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the 
strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article 
to  put  forward 
anything  but  a 
suggestion  of  the 
activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Eur¬ 
ope  and  Asia. 
From  Beirut  to 
Archangel,  from  Liverpool  to  Vladivostok, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  reached  out  a 
helping  hand  to  those  wounded  on  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Great  War,  to  those  who  are 
prisoners  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  those 
civilians  who  have  suffered  the  hardships  and 
terrors  of  living  in  a  country  invaded  and 
held  by  the  enemy,  to  exiles  and  to  destitute 
dependants  whose  breadwinners  have  gone  to  the 
trenches  never  to  return,  or  to  return  as  wrecks 
of  humanity — a  mere  memory  of  their  former 
selves.  More  than  four  million  dollars,  either 
in  money  or  in  material  and  comforts,  has 
gone  from  America  to  the  belligerent  coun¬ 
try  through  your  Red  Cross.  And  with  these 
gifts  have  gone  hundreds  of  American  men  and 
women,  who  have  braved  the  shells  on  the  battle¬ 
fields,  the  typhus  of  a  plague-ridden  country, 
and  the  rigors  of  destitution  and  hardships 
which  exist  wherever  war  is  found. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RELIEF  CLEARING  HOUSE,  PARIS 
To  get  away  from  the  great  amount  of  lost  motion,  money, 
and  time  in  distributing  relief  supplies  from  America,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient  American  Relief  Clearing  House  was  organ¬ 
ized,  through  which  now  goes  all  Red  Cross  contributions  to 
France 


WHAT  A  WOMAN 
CAN  DO 

I.  TIIE  PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN 

EVERY  school  girl — every  romantic 
one,  at  least — has  probably  pictured 
herself,  her  sweet  demureness  only 
enhanced  by  the  chaste  nurse’s  cos¬ 
tume  which  she  wears,  with  the  Red  Cross 
brassard  on  the  sleeve,  seated  on  the  frozen 
ground  of  the  battlefield  holding  in  her 
lap  the  anguished  head  of  a  handsome,  but 
wounded,  soldier. 

The  picture  is  as  old  as  the  emotional  lines — 

“O,  Woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel,  thou! — ” 

And  it  persists  to-day,  this  picture.  With 
the  presence  of  war  shattering  a  half  century 
of  national  tranquility,  hundreds  of  patriotic 
women,  nay,  thousands  of  them,  are  pouring 
into  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Washington 
their  pleas  to  give  nursing  service.  And  some 
of  these  pleaders,  the  younger  ones,  I  suspect, 
passionately  demand  the  opportunity  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives,  if  necessary,  for  their  country. 

Alas  for  romance,  and  alas  for  the  verities  of 
future  fiction!  Never  again  can  our  heroine 
find  solace  for  her  broken  heart  in  noble  service 
on  the  battlefield.  Her  opportunity  for  that 
passed  with  the  advent  of  the  machine  gun  and 
the  curtain  of  fire. 

Modern  warfare  has  become  a  proposition 
in  manufacturing.  The  trench  gangs  and 
gun  crews  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  and  the 
officers  are  foremen,  superintendents,  and 
general  managers.  Women  get  no  closer  to 
the  field  of  combat  than  the  base  hospitals, 
often  beyond  sound  of  the  cannonading.  To 
these  hospitals  the  wounded  are  brought  by  an 
ambulance  service  of  men  and  motors,  organized 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  system  of  a 
department  store. 

The  figure  of  speech  can  be  carried  along  into 
the  hospital,  too,  for  there  the  efficiency  of  the 
nursing  system  is  not  measured  in  heart  throbs, 
but  in  the  average  time  it  takes  to  restore  a 
wounded  man  to  soundness  of  body.  The  con¬ 
valescent  and  base  hospitals  are  the  repair 
'hops  of  this  manufacturing  establishment. 
It  is  the  grim  business  of  this  department  to 
latch  up  broken  cannon  targets  and  put  them 
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A  RED  CROSS  NURSE 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  National  Association 
of  Nurses,  the  Red  Cross  has  enrolled  and  holds  ready 
for  service  over  7,000  nurses,  the  cream  of  the  nursing 
profession  in  this  country.  These  are  enough  nurses 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army  of  a 
million  men 

back  in  the  trenches  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  angelic  quality  of  mercy,  which  is 
not  spared,  which  is  here  not  discounted,  and 
which  is  a  very  real  and  grateful  thing  to  the 
wounded  soldier,  is,  after  all,  an  incident  in  the 
process. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  our  heroine  accepts 
the  strictures  which  Red  Cross  organization 
efficiency  has  put  upon  romance,  and  still  re- 
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solves  to  wear  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  one  of  the  base 
hospitals.  What 
chance  has  she  to  carry 
out  this  purpose? 

The  truth  must  be 
confessed — little  or 
none  at  all. 

In  the  first  place, 
she  must  be  prepared 
to  qualify  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  by  answeringsatis- 
factorily  the  following 
questions: 

Is  she  a  graduate  of 
a  school  of  nurses,  giv¬ 
ing  at  least  a  two 
years’  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  a  general  hospital 
which  includes  the  care 
of  men  and  has  a  daily 
average  of  at  least  50 
patients? 

Is  she  a  registered 
nurse  as  required  by 
the  law  of  her  state? 

Is  she — Oh,  insurmountable  barrier! — at 
least  25  and  not  over  40  years  of  age? 

Is  she  a  member  of  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  and 
can  she  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  executive 
committee  or  of  two  officers  of  her  organization? 
Can  she  get  the  endorsement  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  training  school  from  which  she  was 
graduated?  Is  her  application  approved  by  the 
local  committee  on  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service? 
Can  she  pass  the  physical  examination  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Red  Cross? 

These  are  not  all  the  qualifications  for  en¬ 
rollment  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  but  only  the 
more  important  ones.  They  show  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  the  untrained  woman  to  find 
opportunity  for  service  as  a  nurse  at  the  front 
in  time  of  war.  The  requirements  are  so  rigid 
that  even  professional  nurses  find  difficulty  in 
meeting  them. 

But  suppose  we  endow  our  heroine  with  such 
zeal  that  she  undertakes  a  course  of  professional 
training  in  order  to  qualify  for  Red  Cross 
nursing  service  under  the  rules.  What  hope 
has  she  even  then  to  aid  the  military  surgeons 
at  the  front? 

It  is  possible  for  her  to  realize  her  ambition 
in  this  way  only,  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  very  probable.  In  the  first  place,  the  war 
must  last  long  enough  for  her  to  complete  her 
training.  Then  it  must  be  a  war  of  such  sever¬ 
ity  that  American  troops  numbering  well  above 
the  million  mark  will  be  enlisted  under  the 


colors.  The  Red  Cross 
now  has  an  enrollment 
sufficient  to  care  for 
the  war-nursing  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  army 
of  1,000,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  graduate 
nurses  who  can  meet 
the  requirements,  but 
who  have  never  ap¬ 
plied  for  Red  Cross 
enrollment.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  these  women 
would  be  quick  to  ap¬ 
ply  in  any  grave  na¬ 
tional  crisis.  Then 
there  are  the  cohorts  of 
present-day  students 
in  the  nurses’  training 
schools  whose  appli¬ 
cations  would  reach 
the  Red  Cross  ahead 
of  that  of  the  novice 
who  sighs  for  a  chance 
to  be  a  war  nurse. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  a  number  of  public-spirited  young 
women  are  now  students  in  training  schools 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  qualify  for  Red 
Cross  enrollment. 

There  is,  however,  an  early  ditty  of  the  war 
in  Europe  which  is  something  more  than  alli¬ 
terative  nonsense  to  Red  Cross  headquarters 
in  Washington — “Sister  Susie’s  sewing  shirts 
for  soldiers.”  Consider  this  refrain  in  relation 
to  that  series  of  uniform,  numbered  boxes  which 
the  precise  headquarters  has  prescribed  for  the 
shipment  of  hospital  supplies. 

These  boxes  are  strong,  wooden  chests,  built 
on  specifications  to  stand  rough  handling  in 
transportation.  Each  has  exactly  the  same 
measurements  as  the  others,  all  are  uniformly 
marked,  and  each  series  consists  of  eight  boxes, 
numbered  consecutively  from  one  to  eight,  for 
quick  convenience  in  the  supply  rooms  of  the 
military  hospitals. 

Each  chest  marked  No.  1  will  contain  steri¬ 
lized  surgical  dressings  and  articles  needed  even 
before  a  hurried  medical  corps  can  set  up  its 
base  hospitals. 

No.  2  will  be  filled  with  bedding;  No.  3  with 
clothing  for  a  wounded  man;  No.  4,  surgical 
dressings  of  the  sort  used  when  a  patient  is 
convalescing;  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  additional  sick¬ 
room  supplies;  No.  8,  the  comfort  bags  and 
other  little  luxuries  allowed  to  recuperating 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

In  any  serious  war,  thousands  of  these  boxes 
must  be  kept  filled  with  these  supplies,  most  ef 
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Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Nursing 
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which  are  the  product 
of  needlework  and  the 
sewing  machine.  Here, 
in  the  preparation, 
packing,  and  shipment 
of  these  supplies,  in 
sewing  shirts  for  sol¬ 
diers,  if  by  shirts  you 
include  bandages,  bath¬ 
robes,  pajamas,  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  and  other 
articles  which  a  hos¬ 
pital  patient  needs, 

American  women  will 
find  opportunity  for 
patriotic  service.  In¬ 
deed,  they  must  find  it 
here  if  the  United 
States  enters  upon  any 
war  which  puts  a  strain 
upon  her  resources  of 
men  and  materials. 

Such  a  war  would  fill 
the  military  hospitals 
with  wounded  men, 
whose  lives  may  depend 
upon  the  steady  flow  of  these  supplies  into  the 
hospitals.  Much  of  the  Red  Cross  effort  at 
present  is  being  directed  to  the  spread  of  in¬ 
struction  to  women  to  the  end  that  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  they  may  know  how  to  prepare  these 
supplies  to  conform  to  the  adopted  standards. 

You  may  think  of  the  war  nursing  service  as 
a  pyramid.  The  apex,  which  alone  comes  in 
contact  with  the  fighting  forces,  is  the  small 
group  of  professional  nurses.  Behind  these 
comes  a  slightly  smaller  group  of  nurses’  aids, 
non-professional  women  selected  from  the  Red 
Cross  training  classes,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  housekeeping  arrangements  of  the  hospitals, 
and  who  will  also  to  some  extent  be  permitted 
to  give  nursing  attention  to  soldiers  in  con¬ 
valescent  homes  and  camps. 

But  the  base  and  most  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  pyramid  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
capable  women  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  big  cities  and  the  small  towns, 
and  on  the  farms,  who  will  keep  the  small 
professional  service  supplied  with  hospital 
necessities,  attending  in  various  capacities  to 
their  manufacture,  collection,  packing,  and 
shipment  to  central  depots.  Here  the  average 
woman  must  find  her  opportunity.  The 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  for  such  service  is 
not  as  inspiring  as  the  direct  ministration  to 
mangled  and  bleeding  men  in  khaki — the 
movies  will  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  it — 
but  who  shall  say  that  because  of  its  prosaic 
drudgery  it  is  not  after  all  the  more  heroic? 
Who  can  measure  the  patriotism  which  will 


keep  women  on  lonely 
farms  day  after  day 
bending  over  this  work, 
with  none  to  applaud 
or  even  to  know  of  the 
loving  care  put  into 
those  stitches? 

There  is  much  pop¬ 
ular  misconception  of 
the  number  of  nurses 
required  by  an  army  in 
war.  Whatever  critic¬ 
isms  may  be  heard 
upon  the  state  of 
American  preparedness 
for  war  in  trained  men 
and  potentialities  for 
supplying  munitions, 
no  such  criticism  can 
be  brought  against  the 
war  nursing  service  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The 
United  States  is  not 
only  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  on  earth  ever  so  prepared  before  war  came. 

That  this  is  true  is  due  largely  to  the  plane 
occupied  by  American  women.  With  us  women 
are  welcomed  into  the  professions  and  many  of 
the  trades  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  work 
of  women  is  dignified  in  the  United  States. 
The  nursing  profession  has  thus  been  able  to 
recruit  from  a  superior  class.  American  hos¬ 
pitals  are  the  best  in  the  world  to-day  because 
of  the  nursing.  The  American  Red  Cross 
units  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  European 
belligerents  for  this  reason. 

Our  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  is  organized 
and  officered  by  professional  nurses.  England 
has  recently  undergone  a  sad  experience  from 
pursuing  opposite  tactics  before  war  came. 
There  the  Red  Cross  service  was  largely  made 
up  of  non-professional  women  with  some  train¬ 
ing  in  hygiene  and  first  aid.  When  war  came 
this  service  attempted  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  British  army  nurses,  and  it  was  not  until 
professional  nurses  were  called  in  to  the  rescue 
that  a  frightful  muddle  was  straightened  out. 

One  nurse  to  every  200  soldiers  is  the  require¬ 
ment  in  modern  conflict,  as  the  war  in  Europe 
has  demonstrated.  The  proportion  of  sick 
and  wounded  to  the  entire  army  is  about  5 
per  cent.  That  is,  if  we  throw  1,000,000  sol¬ 
diers  against  an  enemy,  at  least  50,000  of 
them  will  be  in  the  hospitals  continually.  In 
a  war  hospital  the  average  proportion  of  pa¬ 
tients  to  nurses  is  ten  to  one. 

The  war  nursing  of  the  future  will  be  done  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  by  the  regular  nurses  of  the 
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MISS  CLARA  D.  NOYES 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nursing  Service 
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Army  and  Navy,  of  which  there  are  from  100  to 
200  in  each  branch.  The  Red  Cross  nurses 
are  what  might  be  called  the  nursing  reserve, 
as  they  serve  only  upon  call,  whereas  the  Army 
and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  are  on  duty  all  the  time. 
When  working  together  in  the  same  hospitals, 
the  regular  service  nurses  outrank  the  Red 
Cross  nurses,  but  Red  Cross  nurses  may,  and 
often  will  be,  put  in  charge  of  base  hospitals 
as  chief  nurses. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  these  professional 
women  little  need  be  said  here.  They  perform 
the  well-known  part  of  the  nursing  service. 
Their  business  is  to  assist  the  surgeons  in  the 
hospitals  in  saving  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
from  death  and  restoring  them  to  health,  for 
upon  such  preparedness  even  the  safety  of  the 
nation  may  depend. 

Something  should  be  said,  however,  about  the 
spirit  of  these  nurses  and  the  morale  of  their 
corps.  They  regard  their  pledges  to  service 
as  the  soldier  does  his  solemn  oath.  During 
the  recent  Mexican  border  troubles,  250  or 
more  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  serving  in 
the  army  hospitals.  All  of  these  nurses  went 
cheerfully,  even  eagerly,  to  the  border,  although 
the  service  invariably  meant  financial  sacrifice 
to  them.  The  service  pay  of  $50  a  month  is 
only  half  the  sum  a  graduate  nurse  usually 
earns  in  her  profession. 

The  professional  nursing  service,  which  is 


now  eight  years  old,  having  resulted,  in  1909, 
from  the  affiliation  of  the  Red  Cross  with  the 
American  Nurses’  Association,  consists  of  the 
National  Committee  in  charge  (Miss  Delano, 
chairman),  the  state  and  local  committees, 
and  such  other  committees  as  the  National 
Committee  may  appoint.  The  service  also 
includes  all  enrolled  Red  Cross  nurses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  members  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  enrolled  dietists,  and  women 
volunteers  selected  for  service  in  military  and 
convalescent  hospitals  or  assigned  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Miss  Delano  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
service.  The  work  of  her  committee  embraces 
the  adoption  of  standards  for  enrollment,  the 
appointment  of  the  subordinate  committees, 
and  the  direct  control  of  enrollment  and  other 
general  matters  pertaining  to  the  service. 

When  organized  for  war  the  nurses  are 
grouped  in  base  hospital  units,  navy  detach¬ 
ments,  and  emergency  detachments;  of  these 
the  personnel  consists  of  50  active  and  15  re¬ 
serve  nurses  and  25  active  and  25  reserve 
nurses’  aids  for  the  base  hospital  units,  pro¬ 
portionately  smaller  numbers  of  nurses  for  the 
navy  detachments,  with  the  emergency  groups 
consisting  of  small  reserves  easily  mobilized 
and  available  either  for  Army  or  Navy  hospitals. 

While  the  traditional  picture  of  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  places  her  with  a  fighting  army,  yet  to  the 
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MAKING  SUPPLIES  FOR  OUR  ARMY 


The  Red  Cross  is  anxious  to  have  available  a  sufficient  quantity  of  non-perishable  goods  to  meet  the  first 
overwhelming  demands  should  our  country  be  involved  in  war  After  war  is  declared,  even  if  the  money  is 
available,  the  markets,  faetories  and  other  sourees  are  so  much  upset  that  great  delays  would  be  inevitable 
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WORKING  FOR  OUR  ARMY 


It  has  always  happened  that  when  the  needs  of  war  arise  the  means  of  meeting  them  are  not  available, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  is  caused  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  foresight  and  cooperation. 
The  patriotic  women  all  over  the  country  are  now  preparing  so  well  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself 


people  of  the  United  States  she  is  better  known 
for  her  relief  work  in  time  of  disaster.  Pro¬ 
fessional  Red  Cross  nurses  reached  the  East- 
land  disaster  in  Chicago  in  time  to  resuscitate 
some  of  the  half-drowned  victims.  This  fire- 
department  promptness  also  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  disastrous  floods  in  Dayton  and 
southern  Ohio.  Red  Cross  nurses  were  first  to 
give  relief  to  many  isolated  communities  in 
this  region  as  well  as  to  the  larger  cities.  In 
one  case,  two  nurses  in  an  outlying  town  not 
only  cared  for  the  population  of  that  town,  but 
they  instructed  every  family  in  the  care  they 
must  take  to  avoid  pestilence  after  the  flood 
should  recede.  That  no  serious  epidemics 
occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  after  this 
disaster  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
hygienic  instruction  given  by  the  Red  Cross 
nurses. 

The  professional  nurse  enrolled  in  the  Red 
Cross  can  find  opportunities  for  public  service 
other  than  those  arising  in  the  emergencies  of 
war  or  disaster.  The  general  public  health 
and  educational  campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross 
are  largely  carried  on  by  the  enrolled  nurses 
employed  continuously  in  this  work  of  peace. 

A  force  of  nearly  200  enrolled  nurses  is  now 
employed  in  the  teaching  staff  giving  the  Red 
Cross  courses  for  women.  There  are  three  of 
these  courses :  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick,  Home  Dietetics,  and  the 


Preparation  of  Surgical  Dressings.  Nurses 
also  act  as  directors  of  the  various  teaching 
centres,  which  have  already  been  established 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  professional  nurse  can  find 
opportunity  for  public  service  under  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  modern  and  admirable  Town  and 
Country  Nursing  Service.  In  effect  this  service 
is  the  extension  of  the  visiting  nurse  system 
of  the  city  to  the  rural  districts.  The  Red 
Cross  nurse  thus  has  become  a  battler  against 
the  reduction  of  national  vitality. 

This  work,  undertaken  by  a  chapter  or 
in  cooperation  with  affiliated  organizations, 
has  few  if  any  rivals  in  importance  among  the 
various  Red  Cross  activities  in  peace  time.  To¬ 
day  75  nurses  are  engaged  in  public  health  work 
in  23  states,  and  the  work  is  expanding  rapidly 
with  great  possibilities  for  future  development. 
Many  nurses  are  now  specially  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  enter  this  service.  The  educational 
influence  which  the  service  is  exerting  upon  the 
nation  is  discussed  in  another  article  in  this 
magazine.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
rural  visiting  nurse  wearing  the  Red  Cross  is 
carrying  the  message  of  sanitation,  hygiene, 
and  better  health  into  remote  regions  where  it 
was  never  heard  before. 

These  in  sum  are  the  principal  fields  of 
opportunity  for  the  professional  nurse  in  the 
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Central  Form  No  i 


CUM. 

HYGIENE 


n«r 

AIO 


HOME 

DIE¬ 

TETICS 


Irncr 

SURGICAL 

surruES 


SERVICE  SELECTED. — INDICATE  BELOW  BY  LETTER 
AND  NUMBER  (see  other  side). 


FIRST  CHOICE 


SECOND  CHOICE  THIRD  CHOICE 


Family  name. _ 

Given  name. _ 

Address— . 


Telephone  number _ _ _ _ _ 

Date  of  birth . . . . . . . . . 

Place  of  birth . . . . . . . 

When  and  where  did  you  acquire  citizenship?  (if  foreign  bom) _ _ _ 


Single,  married,  or  widow . . . . . . . . . 

Any  dependents?.—. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

What  foreign  languages  do  you  speak? _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross? _ _ _ 

Are  you  pledged  to  service  in  any  other  organization?  If  k>,  what? . . 


Are  jou  willing  to  serve  without  remuneration? . .  . 

Do  you  hold  Red  Cross  certificates  in — 

Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick? . . .  _  - 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured? . . . . *. . . . . . 

Home  dietetics? — - - - - - - 

Surgical  Dressings? . . . . . . . — - - 

Are  you  willing  to  serve  in  civil  hospitals  from  which  personnel  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  for  war  service? — - - - - 

What  is  your  occupation,  if  any? . . — - - - - — 

In  case  of  war  will  you  serve — 

(A)  Anywhere  you  are  sent? _ 

(B)  Within  limits  of  U.  S.? . . . 

(C)  In  your  home  town  only? - - — - - — . - 

(Those  volunteering  for  Base  Hospital  service.must  be  in  Class  (A).) 

Specify,  qualifications  and  experience  for  service  selected - - - - - 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


Women  other  than  nurses  who  desire  to  volunteer  for  service 
may  enroll  on  this  card 

(Enrollment  form  on  other  side) 

A.  (i)  Sewing. 

(2)  Mending. 

(3)  Linen  room  work. 

B.  Preparation  of  surgical  supplies. 

C.  General  supply  room  sendee. 

D.  Packing — shipping. 

E.  Laundry  service. 

F.  (1)  Diet  kitchen. 

(2)  Cook. 

(3)  Waitress. 

G.  (1)  Housekeeping. 

(2)  Cleaning. 

H.  (1)  Interpreter. 

(2)  Translator. 

I.  (1)  Letter  writing.  1 
(2)  Reading  aloud. 

K.  (l)  Clerical  service. 

(2)  Stenographer. 

(3)  Typist. 

(4)  Accountant. 

L.  Telephone  operator. 

M.  Telegraph  operator. 

N  Photographer. 

O.  Motor  service : 

(1)  Contribution  of  motor. 

(2)  With  chauffeur. 

(3)  With  personal  service  as  chauffeur. 

P.  Masseuse. 

Q.  Special  (not  classified  above). 

REMARKS  by  Red  Cross  Committee  as  to  qualifications  of  applicant... 


(home  sendee  Only). 


Signature  . „  . . - _ _ _ ~~~  Date - - -'19  — 

(OVERI 


Req.  17-138 — Feb. —  ion 


'(ovfbJ 


WHAT  A  NON-PROFESSIOXAL  WOMAN  CAN  DO 


This  form  of  enrollment  card  which  any  woman,  desiring  to  offer  services  to  the  Red  Cross,  is  asked  to  fill  out. 
shows  in  how  many  different  ways  a  woman  can  help  in  time  of  war 


Red  Cross.  For  the  most  part  trained  nurses 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  Red  Cross  service  in  time  of  war  or 
national  calamity.  But  a  blessed  minority 
will  always  exist  which  is  eager  to  give  unselfish, 
unstinted  service  to  humanity  without  thought 
of  reward  other  than  the  joy  there  is  in  sacrifice. 
To  these  the  ever-expanding  social  welfare  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  offers  the  cause  to  which  they 
can  well  afford  to  dedicate  their  lives. 

II.  THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  swTeet-faced  woman  of 
gentle  breeding  and  bearing  came  to  Miss 
Delano,  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service, 
to  offer  herself  to  that  service  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  visitor,  whose  card  announced  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  well-known  army  officer, 
wffiile  only  one  of  dozens  of  such  callers  at 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  was  unique  in  that 
she  proposed  a  new  and  definite  piece  of  work 
for  herself. 


“I  have  been  thinking  about  your  nurses. 
Miss  Delano — the  girls  who  will  go  to  the  base 
hospitals  with  the  army  units,”  she  said. 
“Who  will  look  after  them  when  they  are  away? 
I  can  imagine  that  the  first  excitement  and 
glamor  of  war  will  carry  them  along,  but  after 
that,  when  the  horrors  of  war  begin  to  wear 
them  down,  and  they  grow-  lonesome  and  home¬ 
sick  and  tired  out,  who  will  look  after  them 
then?  Will  there  be  any  one  to  hear  their 
confidences  and  keep  them  in  a  home  atmos¬ 
phere? 

“I  have  raised  a  family  of  girls,  Miss  Delano. 
If  any  of  my  daughters  were  going  away  on  this 
service,  I  know  I  should  hope  that  they  would 
find  at  the  base  hospital  some  older  woman 
who  could  mother  them  when  the  task  seems 
too  great  for  their  powers.  That  is  the  work 
I  would  like  to  do,  if  there  is  a  place  for  it.” 

Miss  Delano  was  quick  to  see  the  point — 
such  service  would  do  much  to  maintain  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  good  morale  in  the  war  nursing 
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units.  Then  and  there  she  accepted  this  offer, 
and  straightway  created  a  new  group  in  the 
nursing  organization. 

Another  woman,  who  with  her  husband  had 
been  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the  revolutions, 
called  at  Red  Cross  headquarters.  Her  experi¬ 
ence  in  Mexico  had  included  periods  of  siege 
during  which  it  became  necessary  to  feed  masses 
of  people  from  public  kitchens.  This  woman 
had  directed  the  work,  and  in  that  way  she  had 
learned  how  to  buy  food  in  quantities  and  how 
to  prepare  inexpensive  menus  for  feeding  the 
public. 

She  came  to  the  Red  Cross  with  no  partic¬ 
ular  idea  of  how  she  could  be  fitted  into  the 
war  service,  but  she  found  her  niche  waiting 
for  her.  When  there  are  great  movements  of 
American  troops  the  Red  Cross  proposes  to 
establish  refreshment  stations  at  intervals 
along  the  route  of  march.  These  stations 
must  be  in  charge  of  experts,  who  know  how 
much  meat  and  bread  to  buy  to  make  sand¬ 
wiches  for  a  thousand  men,  and  what  quantities 
of  coffee  to  prepare. 

Here  is  a  service  in  which  volunteer  non¬ 
professional  women  may  engage  under  the 
Red  Cross.  The  organization  is  soon  to  under¬ 
take  the  instruction  of  women  for  army  refresh¬ 
ment  stations,  so  that  the  women  in  charge  of 
these  stations,  given  the  number  of  men  who 
must  be  cared  for  on  the  march,  will  be  able  to 
prepare  menus  and  buy  the  proper  quantities 
of  provisions. 

In  these  two  instances  we  see  that  although 
the  professional  nurse  will  be  chosen  to  minister 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war,  yet  the  Red 
Cross  door  is  not  closed  to  lay  women  who 
desire  service.  Of  course,  the  trained,  graduate 
nurse,  able  to  meet  the  Red  Cross  requirements, 
which  are  more  rigid  than  those  maintained 
by  many  a  civilian  hospital,  is  the  only  one 
recognized  by  the  society  as  competent  to 
serve  with  the  surgeons  in  the  military  hospitals; 
yet  there  will  be  room  for  non-professional 
women  volunteers  to  find  places  in  the  pan¬ 
orama  of  war. 

The  Nursing  Service  has  at  present  over 
7,000  nurses  meeting  the  Red  Cross  standard. 
But  these  nurses  require  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  rel¬ 
atively  untrained. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  these  assistants 
are  the  nurses’  aids,  who  are  now  being  selected. 
In  every  war  hospital  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  which  the  professional 
nurses  cannot  find  time  to  attend.  Such  work 
as  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  diet  kitchens 
and  food  for  the  hospital  staff,  the  general 
housework  of  the  hospital — cleaning  and  bed¬ 
making,  the  supply  rooms  and  the  linen 
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A  “T”  BANDAGE 

It  is  most  important  that  all  supplies  conform  to 
the  same  standard.  Therefore,  the  Red  Cross  has 
worked  out  a  complete  set  of  eight  boxes  needed  for 
United  States  Army  relief.  When  you  start  to  make 
supplies  be  sure  you  have  all  the  needed  information. 
Your  local  chapter  or  Washington  headquarters  will 
supply  it  to  you 


rooms — there  must  be  supervision  of  all  this 
work,  and  this  supervision  in  large  part  w  ill 
be  given  over  to  the  nurses’  aids. 

The  aids  are  being  selected  from  those 
possessing  certificates  in  the  Red  Cross  courses; 
in  “Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the 
Sick,”  and  “Home  Dietetics,”  and  also  in  the 
course  in  the  preparation  of  surgical  dressings. 
Since  it  is  only  through  these  courses  that  a 
lay  woman  may  assist  in  a  military  hospital, 
something  about  their  organization,  their 
scope  and  purpose,  and  how  their  instruction 
can  be  brought  to  any  community  should  be 
told  here. 

The  educational  courses  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Nursing  Service,  in 
Washington,  who  also  has  charge  of  organizing 
the  nursing  personnel  of  the  various  hospital 
units  and  the  detailing  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
and  aids  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

This  instruction  is  carried  on  in  two  forms — 
in  the  teaching  centres,  where  permanent 
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quarters  are  engaged  and  a  teaching  corps 
conducts  continuous  classes,  and  in  individual 
classes.  So  extraordinary  has  been  the  interest 
displayed  by  women  in  this  work  all  over  the 
United  States,  that,  in  December,  teaching  cen¬ 
tres  with  nurse  directors  and  numerous  classes 
of  instruction  had  been  established  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Pasadena,  and  Los  Angeles.  Since  then  a 
number  of  additional  centres  have  been  orga¬ 
nized,  while  individual  classes  for  instruction  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  sprung  up 
in  such  numbers  that  the  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  work  which  impending  wTar  has  put 
upon  it,  has  been  unable  to  spare  clerks  to 
summarize  the  present  extent  of  the  instruction. 


the  symptoms  of  common  diseases.  In  addi-, 
tion  to  hearing  the  lectures  the  class  studies! 
the  Red  Cross  textbook  on  the  subject,  and  ai  S 
examination  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  I 
course. 

The  course  in  home  dietetics  covers  15  les-J 
sons  of  two  hours  each,  with  lectures  and] 
lessons  from  a  textbook.  The  topics  include 
hygiene  of  food,  nutrients,  meat  and  fish,  milk  i 
and  eggs,  cereals  (including  bread  making), 
meat  substitutes,  vegetables  and  fruit,  diges¬ 
tion,  dietary  standards,  menu  making,  family 
meals,  food  for  infants,  food  for  school,  and 
food  for  the  sick.  Instruction  is  given  by 
dietists  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  course  in  the  preparation  of  surgical 
dressings,  a  late  innovation  in  this  educational 
system,  consists  of  eight  3-hour  lessons  in- 
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A  FIRST  AID  CLASS 


Chapters  organizing  classes  of  instruction  are  urged  to  conform  absolutely  to  Red  Cross  requirements.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  class  may  find  itself  unable  to  secure  a  Red  Cross  examination  and  certificate 


Already  6,000  certificates  of  proficiency  in  class 
work  have  been  issued  to  women,  and  it  is 
probable  that  as  many  more  women  are  now 
taking  the  courses. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
instruction  is  not  to  fit  women  for  service  in 
war.  Rather  its  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
better  national  health  by  spreading  the  art 
of  preparing  scientifically  wholesome  food  and 
of  proper  home  care  of  the  sick.  The  surgical 
dressings  course  alone  is  a  war  measure,  pre¬ 
paring  women  for  the  duty  of  making  hospital 
supplies. 

The  course  in  hygiene  and  home  care  of  the 
sick  embraces  15  lessons,  which  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  proper  and  sane  knowledge  of 
bacteria  to  the  selection  of  articles  which  should 
be  in  the  household  medicine  chest.  The  course 
which  must  be  given  by  a  duly  authorized 
Red  Cross  nurse  instructs  women  in  home  sani¬ 
tation,  personal  hygiene,  care  of  the  house, 
bedding  and  bed-making,  home  musing,  and 


structing  the  class  members  mainly  by  actual 
demonstration  how  to  prepare  the  long  list  of 
surgical  dressings  to  meet  the  standards  set 
by  the  Red  Cross.  There  is  also  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  theory  of  sterilization,  sepsis,  and 
antisepsis.  The  students  are  taught  how  to 
wrap  dressings  and  line  and  pack  Box  1  of 
the  standard  Red  Cross  series  of  boxes  of  hos¬ 
pital  supplies.  In  this  series,  Box  1  contains 
the  emergency  surgical  dressings  used  in  base 
hospitals. 

The  way  to  get  these  courses  of  instruction  is 
continually  being  made  easier.  In  the  larger 
cities  women  can  enroll  for  the  classes  in  the 
teaching  centres,  which  are  usually  located  in 
convenient  places.  In  Philadelphia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  classes  are  conducted  in  the  Wana- 
maker  department  store. 

But  there  are  few  localities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  any  woman,  genuinely  intent 
upon  receiving  this  instruction,  cannot  find  the 
opportunity.  In  any  case,  the  first  step  is  to 
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write  to  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Nursing 
Service  in  Washington.  If  the  applicant 
lives  near  a  teaching  centre  she  will  be  referred 
to  the  nurse  director  there.  If  she  lives  in  a 
small  town  or  rural  community  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  instructions  how  to  organize  an 
independent  class. 

To  do  the  latter  she  must  find  nine  other 
interested  women,  for  the  classes  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  for  less  than  ten  nor  for  more  than 
twenty  members.  When  the  class  is  organized 
according  to  the  established  rules  an  instructor 
will  be  provided.  When  the  courses  in  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  were  first  inaugurated  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  teachers  ad  libitum,  for 
the  reason  that  the  first  instructors  were  all 
nurses  whose  numbers  are  limited.  Since 
then  many  of  the  more  proficient  in  the  classes 
have  been  designated  as  teachers.  In  this  way 
the  system  is  now  spreading  over  the  country 
like  an  endless  chain. 

For  women  anxious  to  be  of  patriotic  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war,  the 
course  in  surgical  dressings  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  three.  In  any  serious  conflict  the 
military  hospitals  will  use  enormous  quantities 
of  these  dressings.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  special  bandage  factories  may  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  best  endeavors  of 
the  home  workers  in  this  service.  The  women 
trained  by  the  Red  Cross  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  Government  as  supervisors  of  such  work¬ 
rooms.  Women  of  wealth  can  find  opportunity 
for  service  by  taking  the  course  in  surgical 
dressings  and  holding  themselves  ready  to 
employ  other  women  to  work  under  their  di¬ 
rection. 

The  many  women  who  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  classes  can  help  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  list  of 
nursing  supplies  for  the  war  hospitals  are 
many  articles  which  can  be  made  by  a  good 


needlewoman  without  special  instruction.  The 
Red  Cross  has  lists  of  these  articles,  patterns, 
and  diagrams  for  making  them,  and  even  sam¬ 
ples,  which  can  be  furnished  to  those  volun¬ 
teering  for  this  service. 

Large  city  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  may 
contract  to  provide  all  the  supplies  needed 
by  an  entire  base  hospital  unit.  For  such  a 
quantity  of  supplies  the  material  alone  costs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000.  From  organized 
effort  of  this  magnitude  the  work  will  be 
parcelled  out  down  the  line  until  you  will  find 
rural  groups  of  women  supplying  a  dozen 
bandages  at  a  time. 

There  is  other  active  work,  too,  which  wo¬ 
men  volunteers  may  undertake  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  various  Red  Cross  state  and  local 
headquarters  will  be  busy  places,  requiring 
plenty  of  assistance.  Just  now  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  enrolling  motor  cars,  either  with  per¬ 
sonal  service  or  with  hired  chauffeurs.  At 
present,  nothing  more  is  contemplated  than  the 
use  of  this  service  by  various  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  within  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
possible  that  this  service  might  be  used  to  some 
extent  with  the  Army  if  it  were  sent  to  foreign 
soil.  Another  line  of  opportunity  for  women 
acquainted  with  foreign  languages  is  the  service 
of  translators  and  interpreters  needed  by  our 
military  hospitals  outside  of  the  United  States. 

While  war  is  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  efficient  women  who  have  organized  and 
are  managing  this  great  institution,  yet  the 
Red  Cross  offers  a  field  for  noble  service  by 
non-professional  women  in  time  of  peace. 
One  opportunity  not  to  be  slighted  is  the  chance 
to  engage  in  organization  work,  starting  new 
chapters  where  none  exist  to-day  and  thus 
spreading  the  influence  and  augmenting  the 
power  for  good  of  the  only  philanthropical 
institution  which  has  the  official  recognition 
of  the  American  Government. 


The  Red  Cross  chapters  should  give  special  attention  to  the  four  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  may  be  organized  through  chapters. 

First  Aid  (for  women  and  men — 10  lessons). 

Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick(for  women — 15  lessons). 

Home  Dietetics  (for  women — 15  lessons). 

Preparation  of  Surgical  Dressings  (for  women — 8  lessons). 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  far  as  possible,  to  delegate  to  the 
chapter  committees  the  management  of  these  training  courses.  At  the  same  time  the 
educational  standards  should  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point  and  the  work 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  each  community. 


WHAT  A  MAN  CAN  DO 


WHAT  cana  man  dointheRedCross? 

A  hundred  and  one  things;  here  is  a 
list  of  some  of  them.  But  first: 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross?  That  may  seem  to  be  a  foolish 
question.  On  inspection,  it  isn't.  There  are 
300,000  members  of  the  Red  Cross;  and 
when  it  is  figured  down  it  comes  to  about  one 
man  in  every  450  throughout  the  United 
States.  Are  you  surprised  that  I  ask  are 
you  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross?  But  there  is 
better  evidence  than  just  statistics.  When  the 
diplomatic  crisis  came  with  Germany,  on  the 
1st  of  February  last,  great  numbers  of  patriotic 
men  came  to  local  Red  Cross  headquarters 
and  offered  their  services.  They  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  do  anything;  their  places  and 
their  time  and,  in  many  cases  if  need  be,  their 
money  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross. 
And  yet  it  turned  out  that  a  large  number  of 
these  men  were  not  members;  even  when  they 
offered  themselves  and  their  resources  to  aid  in 
preparing  for  a  possibly  impending  calamity  it 


did  not  enter  the  head  of  many  that  the  first 
and  obvious  step  was  to  join. 

Yes,  the  first  thing  a  man — or  for  that 
matter,  a  woman,  or  child — can  do  is  to  join 
the  Red  Cross. 

But  suppose  you  are  a  member — and  this 
article  isn’t  really  of  much  use  to  any  man  who 
isn’t,  for  lie’s  like  Mr.  About-To-Do-Something- 
But-Never-Gets-Round-To-It,  who  you  meet 
every  morning  in  the  street — then  what  can 
you  do? 

Here  is  what  one  man  did.  He  found  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  handicapped  by 
inadequate  facilities  for  storing  the  immense 
amount  of  material  it  was  shipping  to  Europe 
for  the  war  sufferers,  and  that  they  were  paying 
large  storage  charges.  He  owned  large  ware¬ 
houses.  Since  near  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  has  stored  these  supplies  free  of  charge. 
That  means  that  the  money  which  would  have 
gone  toward  these  charges  has  gone  toward  in¬ 
creased  supplies. 

In  February,  a  man  came  into  one  of  the  Red 
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THE  RED  CROSS  IN  RAILROAD  SHOPS 

If  Red  Cross  courses  for  men,  employees  in  every  line  of  business,  were  not  worth  while,  not  only  from  the 
humanitarian  point  of  view  but  also  in  a  saving  of  dollars  and  cents,  many  great  corporations  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  would  not  foster  these  courses  nor  in  many  cases  make  them  obligatory 
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THE  BUSH  TERMINAL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Where  all  supplies  sent  for  relief  to  Europe  by  the  Red  Cross  have  been  stored  and  handled  without 
charge.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  handicaps  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  lack  of  storage  facilities  for  the 
supplies  for  our  own  Army,  which  patriotic  citizens  are  supplying  in  increasing  quantities 


>oss  rooms  where  more  than  500  women  make 
>andages  and  supplies,  both  for  our  own  Army 
nd  for  Europe,  took  off  his  coat  and  every  day 
ince  has  been  there  on  the  job,  helping;  moving 
>oxes,  superintending  the  shipping,  etc.  I 
ound  him  mending  a  desk.  He  says  there  is 
.rork  there  to-day  for  two  more  such  men. 

Do  you  know  the  work  of  the  Rural  Nurses? 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  the  Red  Cross  is 
oing.  One  man  I  know  heard  the  story  and 
he  idea.  It  so  fired  his  enthusiasm  that  he 
.’ent  back  to  his  rural  community,  enlisted  a 
ew  of  his  friends,  and  started  a  campaign 
f  education  for  health,  clean  living,  sanitation, 
nd  wholesome  food.  A  nurse  was  installed 
1  the  community  despite  an  apathetic  hostility 
n  the  part  of  most  of  the  country  people, 
low,  less  than  a  year  later,  any  one  suggesting 
ending  the  nurse  away  would  be  in  danger  of 
eing  lynched.  Moreover,  the  whole  country 
las  taken  on  a  different  aspect,  the  houses  are 
lean,  yards,  which  heretofore  had  been  the 
layground  for  children,  pigs,  and  chickens 
dike,  are  in  order,  and  the  pigs  and  chickens 
re  where  they  belong.  You  may  say  the  nurse 
lid  it;  but  it  was  a  man  who  started  it — and 
mere  are  forty-eight  states  full  of  rural  com¬ 


munities  where  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  can 
do  the  same  thing. 

Do  you  own  a  store  or  a  warehouse?  Many 
is  the  store  that  has  given  empty  space  for 
Red  Cross  work;  and  many  the  storekeeper 
who  has  acted  as  a  depot  for  Red  Cross  sup¬ 
plies.  All  over  the  country  there  are  women 
working,  making  bandages,  comfort  bags, 
surgical  dressings,  hospital  supplies  of  every 
kind  for  our  Army  and  abroad  who  need 
the  cooperation  and  help  of  men. 

Do  you  own  a  factory;  or  do  you  work  in  a 
factory,  on  a  railroad,  in  a  mine,  or  at  any  kind 
of  mechanical  trade?  You  have  all  heard  of 
First  Aid;  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
Knowing  hov  to  apply  a  tourniquet  may  save 
a  man’s  life  before  the  doctor  comes;  or  if  you 
are  in  the  trenches  sometime  when  a  war  comes, 
the  first  rudiments  of  first  aid  may  save  your 
side  partner  or  yourself.  Don’t  let  it  get  into 
your  head  that  first  aid  is  alone  for  women’s 
classes.  Many  a  mine  and  many  a  factory 
and  most  of  the  railroads  have  organized  and 
support  first-aid  classes.  Anil  yearly  there  is 
great  competition  between  different  teams  for 
prizes.  If  first  aid  for  men,  employees  in  every 
line  of  business,  were  not  worth  while,  not  only 
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from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view  but  also 
in  a  saving  of  dollars  and  cents,  would  you 
find  that  great  corporations  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  not  only  fostered  these 
courses  but  in  some  cases  made  them  obligatory? 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  learn  first  aid 
and  persuade  others  to  learn  first  aid.  Form  a 
class,  write  to  Washington  to  the  National 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  and  they  will  see  that 
you  get  competent  instruction. 

Suppose  the  “Limited”  was  wrecked  in 
your  town  and  a  couple  of  hundred  people 


some  Napoleon  of  organization  present,  untold 
suffering  and  delay  will  result. 

The  Department  of  Chapters  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Civilian  Relief  will  tell  you  how  to 
organize  for  emergencies.  But  more  than 
that:  you  have  a  dozen  social  business  clubs  in 
your  town  or  belong  to  a  dozen  in  your  city. 
While  you  have  saved  the  fate  of  the  nation 
many  a  time  at  meetings  and  your  board  of 
trade  has  boomed  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  your  great  metropolis,  did  you  have  a  Red 
Cross  chapter  to  take  care  of  the  victims  of  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

FIRST  AID  IN  INDUSTRIES 


In  1916,  there  were  2,225  fatalities  reported  in  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  A  large  number  of  the 
mines  throughout  the  country  have  organized  first  aid  classes,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross 


were  killed  or  injured — what  would  you  do? 
Have  you  any  organization  to  adequately  cope 
with  such  a  calamity?  If  you  have  a  Red 
Cross  chapter  in  your  town  you  have;  for  al¬ 
though  it  might  take  some  time  to  form  a 
committee  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  work, 
your  Red  Cross  committee  has  a  place  to  call 
on,  which  has  funds  which  are  made  immedi¬ 
ately  available — and  your  Red  Cross  com¬ 
mittee  will  know  just  where  every  person 
could  be  best  cared  for  until  relief  arrived: 
could  get  the  transportation  and  food  and 
clothing  and  all  the  other  innumerable  details 
of  relief  of  a  great  disaster.  This  all  sounds 
simple  to  lay  out  beforehand,  but  it  isn’t. 
Some  committee  must  have  had  a  plan  pre¬ 
pared,  otherwise  unless  there  chances  to  be 


last  great  fire?  And,  if  you  did  have,  was  it  so, 
organized  that  the  board  of  trade  or  mayor, 
would  naturally  turn  to  it  as  the  obvious 
place  to  get  assistance  and  nurses  and  volun¬ 
teers  who  were  trained  in  first  aid  and  relief 
work ?  And  did  you  have  supplies  available  for, 
the  rescue  work  or  did  you  know  where  to ! 
turn  to  get  them?  It  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
seems;  there  is  real  definite  work  in  relief  pre¬ 
paredness  which  needs  careful  planning  and 
cooperation.  During  the  Ohio  floods,  in  1913,, 
Mr.  Patterson  of  Dayton,  turned  his  great « 
factory  and  force  to  relief  work  and  the  or-, 
ganization  made  a  marvelous  record  of  ef-, 
ficiency.  However,  if  another  flood  should  come , 
to  Dayton,  the  whole  city,  and  in  fact  that  whole  j, 
river  valley  is  prepared  to  handle  the  situa-; 
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tion.  It  has  gone  further  than  that;  that 
section  of  the  country  has  gone  about  prevent¬ 
ing  another  such  occurrence  by  working  out 
and  putting  into  effect  a  flood  control  plan. 
That  isn’t  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  chapter 
in  Dayton,  but  the  Red  Cross  holds  as  one  of 
its  proudest  records  its  work  in  that  flood,  and 
the  people  of  Ohio  recognize  the  great  relief 
work  it  did  in  cooperation  with  the  local  and 
state  authorities. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  now  or¬ 
ganized  a  large  number  of  Red  Cross  Life  Sav- 


put  to  best  advantage.  The  fact  that  you  are 
a  doctor  or  a  surgeon  should  automatically 
place  you  in  the  same  position  to  the  Red  Cross, 
either  in  case  of  civil  disaster  or  war,  as  an 
officer  in  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  the  Army. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  that. 

But  if  you  are  a  civilian,  look  at  the  diagram  on 
the  next  page  and  you  will  see  some  of  the  work¬ 
ers  that  are  needed  and  needed  immediately. 
Look  at  the  three  little  squares  at  the  top  of 
the  left  hand  diagram.  Have  you  prepared 
beforehand  so  that  you  can  have  “Yes”  put 


A  LIFE  SAVING  CORPS 

Many  of  these  corps  have  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross,  while  as  a  result  of  this  effort 
many  of  the  largest  schools  and  colleges  are  teaching  their  pupils  to  swim 


ng  sections,  and  they  hold  a  record  to  be  proud 
)f.  You  can  learn  life  saving.  The  course  is 
'iven  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Military  Relief. 

That,  in  general,  is  the  work  for  a  civilian 
n  times  of  peace;  to  join  the  Red  Cross,  to 
jrepare  yourself  and  your  community  for  re- 
ief  in  case  of  disaster,  and  to  influence  your 
•lub,  or  your  business,  or  your  employer  to 
prepare  and  to  organize. 

But  suppose  your  country  is  going  to  war, 
and  war  is  at  our  door;  what  can  a  man  do? 
If  course,  if  you  are  a  doctor,  either  in  peace 
>r  war,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Your  services 
hould  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  country,  and 
is  the  Red  Cross  is  the  official  second  line  of 
nedical  defense,  your  services  should  be  at 
heir  disposal  to  be  used  wherever  they  can  be 


opposite  one  of  those  squares?  It’s  not  a 
hard  job  to  acquire  any  of  these  qualifications 
and  you  will  be  immensely  useful,  for  there 
are  not  as  yet  enough  men  trained  adequately 
to  fill  these  positions. 

A  number  of  factories  and  business  concerns 
and  clubs  have  started  sanitary  training  de¬ 
tachments  or  ambulance  companies; and  various 
large  hospitals  have  organized  base  hospital 
units.  Don’t  get  it  into  your  head  that  be¬ 
cause  you  can  drive  a  Ford  or  a  Mercedes  that 
you  are  a  full-fledged  ambulancier.  You  are 
not!  It  takes  training  and  organization  to  make 
an  efficient  ambulance  company. 

A  sanitary  training  detachment  is  as  im¬ 
portant  in  its  way  as  the  larger  units.  They 
are  called  sanitary  detachments  not  because 
their  work  relates  primarily  to  camp  sanitation, 
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SERVICE  SELECTED.— INDICATE  BELOW  BY  LETTER 
AND  NUMBER  (see  other  side). 


FIRST  CHOICE  SECOND  CHOICE  THIRD  CHOICE 


Family  name _ _ 

Given  name. _ _ 

Address.- . — 


Telephone  number - - _ _ _ _ 

Date  of  birth . . . . . 

Place  of  birth — . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

When  and  where  did  you  acquire  citizenship?  (if  foreign  born) _ 


Single,  married,  or  widower.— . . . . . . 

Any  dependents’ . . . = . . . . . . 

What  foreign  languages  do  you  speak  ? . . . . . 

T  ranslate? . . . . . . . . . . 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross? . . . 

Are  you  pledged  to  service  in  any  military  organization?  If  so.  what’. 


Are  you  willing  to  serve  without  remuneration? . . 

Have  you  taken  any  Red  Cross  instruction? _ ..... 

When  and  where?- - - - - - _. - 

As  a  member  of  a  Sanitary  Training  Detachment? . . 

Any  hospital,  military  or  Red  Cross  experience?  If  so,  state. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

Men,  other  than  medical  men,  who  desire  to  render  personal  service  may 
enroll  for  units  or  for  general  service  on  this  card 

(Enrollment  form  on  other  side) 

A.  Private. 

(1)  Base  Hospital. 

(2)  Ambulance  Company. 

(3)  Sanitary  Training  Detachment. 

B.  Mechanic. 

C.  Cook. 

D.  Chauffeur. 

E.  Clerk: 

(1)  Stenographer. 

(2)  Typist. 

(3)  Accountant. 

F.  Pharmacist. 

(1)  Licensed. 

(2)  Druggist’s  assistant. 

G.  Electrician. 

H.  Plumber. 

I.  Butcher. 

K.  Baker. 

L.  Waiter. 

M.  Telephone  operator. 

N.  Telegraph  operator. 

O.  Carpenter. 

P.  Translator  (see  other  side). 

Q.  Packer. 

R.  Teamster  or  driver. 

S.  Fireman. 

T. 


What  is  your  business? . . . — . . . . -~  REMARKS  by  Red  Cross  Committee  as  to  qualifications  of  applicant,  etc. 

In  case  of  war  will  you  serve — 

(A)  Anywhere  you  are  sent?._ . . . . . 

(B)  Within  limits  of  U.  S. ? _ _ _ _ _  _ : . . . . 

(C)  -In  your  home  town  only? _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

NOTE:  On'.y  class  (A)  men  arc  accepted  for  Ease  Hospitals  or  Ambulance  Companies. 

In  case  of  war  will  you  enlist  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy?  If  so,  _ . _ 

which? _ _ _ _ _ 

Signature _ _ _ Date. _ i9_  R“*  ii-i3*-ra>— s~» 

(over) 


HOW  YOU  CAN  ENROLL  TO  HELP 

To  facilitate  the  enrollment  and  training  of  Red  Cross  personnel,  it  is  divided  into  three  classes: 
(a)  those  willing  to  serve  wherever  needed;  (b)  those  willing  to  serve  in  home  country  only;  (c)  those  willing 
to  serve  at  place  of  residence  only 


but  because  the  medical  services  of  all  armies 
are  now  officially  known  as  Sanitary  Services. 
The  purpose  of  this  detachment  is  to  train 
men  to  be  soldiers  of  the  Medical  or  Sanitary 
Services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  war.  Train¬ 
ing  in  this  branch  is  even  more  important  than 
in  the  companies  and  regiments,  and  unless 
their  attention  is  directed  to  this  service  by 
previous  training  it  seems  to  be  unfortunately 
true  that  young  men  had  rather  fight  the 
enemy  than  rescue  and  care  for  the  wounded. 
A  large  part  of  the  preventable  suffering  of  the 
wounded  at  the  beginning  of  wars  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  such  trained  men. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  circular  116  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Relief  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  on  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  war. 

Our  nation  has  never  been  ready  at  the  beginning 


of  any  war  to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

What  is  needed  for  such  care? 

A  wounded  or  sick  soldier  needs  two  things: 

I.  Safe  and  speedy  transportation  to  a  place  of 

safety.  I 

II.  A  well-equipped  and  well-staffed  hospital 
for  his  reception  and  treatment. 

For  the  first  we  must  have  well-organized  Field 
Columns  with  a  suitable  provision  of  motor  ambul¬ 
ances,  hospital  trains,  and  hospital  ships. 

For  the  second  we  must  organize  now,  in  time  of 
peace,  base  hospital  units  in  connection  with  the 
great  civil  hospitals,  and  thus  secure  professional 
staffs  who  are  skillful  and  accustomed  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  We  must  also  equip  them  in  every  detail 
so  that  they  may  be  ready. 

Many  other  things  will  be  needed,  but  these  are 
secondary  to  those  above  named. 

How  can  you  assist  in  such  work  of  preparation? 

By  the  contribution  of  (1)  money,  of  (2)  supplies, 
of  (3)  your  personal  services. 

Your  help  is  needed  and  your  help  is  wanted. 
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Building  Up  the  Vitality  of  the 
Nation — The  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Nursing  Service — First  Aid — Life  Saving — The  Red  Cross  Seals 
— The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Fight — Red  Cross  Courses  of  Instruction 


UP  THE  steep  road  beside  Possum 
Run  labors  a  sweating  horse.  The 
rider  is  an  unusual  sight  in  that 
country.  For  convenience  in  travel 
she  wears  a  divided  skirt,  a  starchy  blue  con¬ 
sidering  the  heat  of  the  day.  Gray  blue  also 
is  the  waist  which  she  wears,  and  white  the 
laundered  collar  buttoned  with  business-like 
snugness  around  her  neck.  The  only  con¬ 
cession  to  feminine  nature  is  the  wide  panama 
hat  to  shield  her  complexion  from  the  burning 
sun. 

The  horse  stumbles  on  the  stones,  but  the 
road  is  hospitable  to  the  rider.  Occasionally 
she  passes  the  gaunt,  bearded  settlers,  carrying 
their  squirrel  guns  and  walking  barefooted  with 
the  bent-kneed  gait  of  the  true  child  of  out¬ 
doors.  She  overtakes  a  family  returning  in 
the  farm  wagon  from  the  settlement.  The 
men  are  as  neutral  in  tone  as  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  mountain.  The  bent,  sun-bonneted 
women  bend  their  backs  to  ease  the  jarring  of 
the  wagon.  The  men  bare  their  heads  to  her, 
for  on  a  chain  about  her  neck  she  wears  a 
oendant  of  enamel  and  silver.  That  badge  has 
the  official  recognition  of  Uncle  Sam.  To 
these  primitive  people  this  rider  is  their  best 
riend — the  Red  Cross  visiting  nurse.  She  is 
something  more  than  that  in  this  isolated 
■ommunity.  She  is  the  agent  of  race  regenera- 
:ion,  and  instinctively  these  people  know  it. 

When  she  first  came  to  the  Possum  Run 
•egion  that  district  regarded  her  warily,  being 
lormally  suspicious.  The  calicoed  women 
ost  their  tongues  in  bashfulness,  and  the  men 
vere  courteous  but  reticent.  But  she  was  a 
voman,  and  her  swift  tact  soon  broke  down 
hese  barriers  and  her  wonderful  deeds  did 
he  rest. 

She  could  do  such  blessed  things!  She 


could  bind  a  broken  bone  in  splints  while  the 
doctor  was  coming.  She  could  staunch  a 
cut  or  a  gunshot  wound  and,  after  the  doctor 
had  bandaged  it,  she  could  tend  to  it  in  such 
fashion  that  the  usual  blood-poisoning  scarcely 
ever  resulted.  The  hookworm  disease  fled 
before  her  explorations,  and  chills  and  fever 
followed  it.  Outside  of  these  ministrations  she 
advised  with  the  men  about  their  family  fi¬ 
nances,  with  the  women  about  their  cooking 
and  housework,  and  with  both  about  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  premises.  There  were  fewer  child 
“buryin’s”  in  this  region,  and  more  healthy 
children  born. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  certain  irritating  prac¬ 
tices.  For  instance,  she  disputed  the  generally 
accepted  theory  that  the  night  air  carries  mi¬ 
asma  and  ague.  But  when  she  risked  the  lives 
of  the  first  subjects  of  her  open-window  experi¬ 
ments  and  no  actual  deaths  resulted,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  subjects  began  to  feel  better, 
the  original  theory  collapsed  like  a  pricked 
balloon.  She  carried  through  these  campaigns 
with  the  aid  of  the  children,  who  became  her 
sworn  allies.  She  even  found  time  to  teach 
some  of  the  youngsters,  whose  parents  could 
not  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  send  them  to 
school,  often  far  distant,  to  read  and  write  so 
that  they  might  not  grow  up  illiterate. 

She  was  the  friend  of  the  aged  and  the  lonely. 
She  organized  clubs  and  societies  for  a  better 
type  of  social  intercourse  where  it  was  greatly 
needed.  In  every  possible  way  she  labored  to 
give  the  community  a  better  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  tone. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Possum 
Run  worships  the  Red  Cross  visiting  nurse, 
and  why  it  is  one  of  the  many  rural  communities 
in  America  which  is  permanently  enrolled  to 
benefit  by  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing 
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Service  of  the  great  American  society.  The 
wealthier  settlement  further  on,  which  is 
providing  the  funds  to  maintain  this  nurse 
and  furnishing  her  horse  to  her,  has  already 
seen  the  benefits.  The  Possum  Run  men  are 
buying  more  farm  tools  and  less  shotgun  am¬ 
munition.  The  women  have  better  color  and 
are  better  dressed.  The  spark  of  ambition  is 
beginning  to  glow’. 

The  Red  Cross  is  nowattackingfundamentals. 
Its  evolution  has  been  from  the  particular 
back  to  the  general.  Its  first  services  were  in 
the  care  of  the  victims  of  war  or  disaster. 
Now  it  has  begun  to  minister  to  the  national 
vitality. 

“It  is  more  difficult  to  dramatize  the  gradual 
lowering  of  vitality  of  one  half  million  men 
than  the  accidental  snuffing  out  of  the  lives  of 


The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
establishment  of  the  industrial  first-aid  in¬ 
struction.  Annually  the  statistics  showed  an 
aggregate  of  persons  killed  in  industry  which 
compare  with  the  casualty  lists  of  the  most 
sanguinary  wars.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
organization  found  itself  possessing  a  broader 
vision  than  that  which  encompassed  the  purely 
traumatic  causes  of  human  mortality.  It 
found  that  the  battle  against  tuberculosis 
was  within  the  proper  scope  of  its  activities. 
It  undertook  the  work  of  raising  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  funds  through  the  sale  of  the 
Christmas  seals,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to 
organizations  especially  functioned  to  fight 
against  the  white  plague. 

The  Red  Cross  was  now  squarely  faced  to- 
ard  social  welfare  work,  for  much  of  the  fight 


A  RED  CROSS  CAR 

Two  cars,  in  charge  of  physicians  belonging  to  the  Red  Cross,  each  specially  fitted  up  with  a  lecture  room 
for  first  aid  instruction,  are  kept  in  constant  operation  over  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Two  additional 
physicians  are  available  for  work  in  special  districts  or  with  certain  industrial  concerns 


half  a  hundred,”  said  Mr.  John  C.  Andrews. 
A  hundred  babies  may  die  of  summer  complaint 
in  a  single  city,  and  little  is  thought  of  it  by 
the  public,  although  the  lives  of  most  might 
have  been  saved.  A  hundred  children  die  in  a 
school  fire,  and  the  whole  nation  cries  in  pain, 
and  as  a  result  men  go  to  jail  and  half  the 
school  buildings  in  the  United  States  are  re¬ 
modeled. 

The  need  for  a  permament  organization  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  trained  nurses  to  act  in  war  brought  the 
Red  Cross  into  existence.  Yet  we  can  see 
now  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Red  Cross, 
with  expanding  membership,  influence,  and 
power,  should  by  the  very  nature  of  its  service 
concern  itself  more  and  more  with  the  problems 
of  national  health. 


against  tuberculosis  is  preventive.  But  other 
human  scourges  find  their  roots  in  the  physical 
weakness  which  results  from  improper  condi¬ 
tions  of  living.  National  relief  to  be  all  that 
the  name  implies  must  be  as  much  concerned 
with  infant  mortality  as  it  is  with  floods  and 
famine. 

Consequently  the  organization  has  embarked 
upon  the  great  and  growing  work  of  educating 
the  American  public  in  hygiene  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  national 
vitality.  It  is  especially  w*ell  adapted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  work  on  a  national  scale.  The 
health  conservation  campaign  of  federal  and 
state  authorities  has  been  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  cities,  except  for  such  particular 
phases  of  it  as  when  comprehensive  campaigns 
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for  the  general  control  of  hookworm,  pellagra, 
etc.,  have  been  conducted. 

The  educational  work  of  the  rural  visiting 
nurse  system  conducted  by  the  Town  and 
Country  Nursing  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
unique  in  its  manner  of  spreading  health  prop¬ 
aganda.  The  other  instruction  in  hygiene 
offered  by  the  Red  Cross  must  be  sought  by 
individuals,  who  by  the  act  of  seeking  it  dis¬ 
play  their  intelligence,  but  the  visiting  nurse 
often  carries  the  health  message  to  those  who 
otherwise  might  never  hear  it. 

Started  in  1912,  this  service  is  now  directing 
75  visiting  nurses  in  rural  communities  in  23 
states.  This  may  seem  like  slow  progress  to 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  difficulty  of  finding 
nurses  endowed  by  nature,  training,  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  engage  successfully  in  specialized  work 


new  to  the  nursing  profession.  The  Red  Cross 
demands  an  approved  hospital  training  for  its 
nurses,  but  those  who  engage  in  rural  visitation 
must  have  the  additional  qualifications  of  a 
certain  minimum  of  general  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  or  training  in  social  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Town  and  Country  nurses  are 
well  paid  for  their  work. 

The  organization  is  not  discouraged  by  the 
rate  of  progress.  “The  demand  upon  us  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  very  strong  for  the  extension  of 
this  service,”  said  Miss  Fannie  F.  Clement, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service.  “Its  growth  now  is  largely 
a  matter  of  obtaining  qualified  nurses.  The 
standard  we  set  is  very  high.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  many  nurses  are  now  specially  preparing 


themselves  to  be  Red  Cross  visiting  nurses. 
A  great  future  development  of  this  work  is 
promised.” 

Special  courses  of  four  or  eight  months’ 
duration  in  practical  training  in  visiting  nursing 
are  now  offered  in  several  centres  to  nurses, 
otherwise  qualified,  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Town  and  Country  Service.  The  visiting 
nurse  associations  in  Detroit  and  Richmond 
and  elsewhere  give  field  training  to  such 
students,  while  special  eight-months  courses  are 
given  in  Simmons  College,  Boston;  Phipps 
Institute,  Philadelphia;  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University  in  connection  with  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York;  and  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Practical  field 
work  is  part  of  the  instruction  in  all  of  these 
courses.  In  addition  shorter  courses  are  given 


by  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  and  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy.  To  enable  eligible 
applicants  to  secure  this  training  the  Red  Cross 
has  a  loan  fund  available  to  a  limited  number 
of  students.  No  nurse  can  be  appointed  to 
the  Town  and  Country  Service  who  has  not 
had  this  special  training  or  its  equivalent  in 
actual  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

The  Red  Cross,  while  it  furnishes  the  nurses 
and  provides  the  supervision  of  this  service, 
undertakes  to  place  this  service  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  only  in  cooperation  with  local  organi¬ 
zations  which  finance  the  undertaking,  the 
chief  expense  of  which  is  the  nurse’s  salary. 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  the 
service  maintain1;  an  exhibit  which  is  almost 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

Given  by  the  children  of  Rangor,  Me.,  to  raise  money  for  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign.  Exhibits, 
plays,  fetes,  fairs,  and  parades  are  often  given  to  raise  funds  for  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Red  Cross  and 
its  activities 
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continuously  traveling  about  the  country.  A 
two-reel  motion  picture  illustrating  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  rural  nurse  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  valuable  educational  feature  of  this 
exhibit. 

The  nation  has  only  recently  seen  the  need 
of  the  rural  nurse.  The  visiting  nurse  systems 
of  the  cities  are  as  old  as  the  social  settlements; 
but  common  opinion  still  clings  to  the  belief 
that  the  country  is  “healthier”  than  the  cities. 
Investigations  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary. 
As  a  rule  health  conditions  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  poorer  than  in  the  cities :  the  country 
has  the  higher  mortality  for  tuberculosis, 
higher  infant  mortality,  more  children’s  epi¬ 
demics,  and  the  general  mortality  rate  is  said 
to  be  decreasing  more  slowly  than  it  is  in  the 
cities. 

The  rural  nurse  herself  sees  the  value  of  this 
service  in  concrete  instances,  trivial  enough  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  aggregate  vastly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  nation.  National  health  con¬ 
servation  is  more  important  than  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  inanimate  resources.  The  variety  of 
services  rendered  by  the  rural  nurse  is  almost 
infinite.  In  a  busy  week  she  cares  for  the 
bed-ridden  who  might  otherwise  receive  in¬ 
sufficient  attention;  she  inspects  the  children 
in  the  school  to  see  that  incipient  epidemics 


are  not  starting;  she  gives  the  children  little 
lessons  in  hygiene,  and  talks  to  their  elders  on 
this  subject  in  community  meetings;  she  or¬ 
ganizes  local  health  committees  and  clubs; 
brings  the  clean-up  and  swat-the-fly  campaigns 
to  the  country;  gives  to  mothers  of  children 
living  and  unborn  the  latest  advice  of  modern 
science;  and  gives  a  general  community  service. 

There  are  often  exceptional  variations  to 
her  work.  One  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  was 
recently  appointed  the  official  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  of  a  certain  town.  Another  serves  as 
inspector  of  laundries.  In  some  instances 
towns  have  engaged  the  Red  Cross  nurses 
to  serve  only  in  the  schools,  guarding  the  health 
of  the  children  and  instructing  them  in  hygiene. 
The  county  nurse  is  a  development  of  the  plan. 
In  three  instances  in  Michigan  county  boards 
of  supervisors  employ  Red  Cross  visiting  nurses, 
paying  their  salaries  out  of  the  county  treasuries. 
For  a  number  of  rural  nurses  automobile 
transportation  has  been  provided  in  order  that 
a  large  territory  may  be  covered.  One  county 
school  nurse  last  year  traveled  10,000  miles  in 
making  her  routine  inspections  of  9,000  rural 
school  children. 

The  rural  nursing  service  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  its  usefulness.  The  education 
which  it  is  spreading  is  awakening  the  country 


Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Heals 

AN  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 


Supported  by  the  Red  Cross  anti-tuberculosis  fund.  Although  the  Red  Cross  does  not  conduct  the 
actual  fight,  it  supplies  the  sinews  for  it  through  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  Last  Christinas 
the  sales  totaled  $1,000,000 
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to  the  need  for 
this  work.  Every 
month  the  i  n  - 
quiries  coming  to 
Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  increase  in 
number.  There 
are  thousands  of 
rural  communities 
in  the  United 
States  where  this 
service  is  sorely 
needed.  A  vast, 
new  field  for  the 
professional  nurse 
is  opening  up 
through  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Yet  this  funda¬ 
mental  instruction 
is  only  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the 
Red  Cross  is 
spreading  its 
health  propagan¬ 
da.  Another  important  service,  the  most  active 
right  now  of  any  of  the  Red  Cross  educational 
acivities,  is  the  system  of  training  classes  for 
women.  For  the  most  part  this  training  is  yet 
available  only  for  urban  women,  principally 
through  the  teaching  centres  in  the  largest 
cities,  but  it  is  possible  to  organize  classes  any¬ 
where  with  a  minimum  membership  of  ten,  the 
Red  Cross  usually  being  able  to  furnish  instruc¬ 
tion  to  such  classes. 

These  courses  are  three  in  number,  named 
respectively:  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick,  Dietetics,  and  Preparation  of 
Surgical  Dressings.  These  names  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  courses.  The 
direct  educational  value  of  them  to  general 
health  conservation  is  increasingly  great. 

On  May  1,  1916,  a  long  train  pulled  out  of 
the  Union  Station  in  Washington  on  the 
start  of  a  journey  which  eventually  lasted  four 
months,  traversed  a  total  of  7,765  miles  of 
track  on  three  great  railroad  systems  in  16 
states,  made  97  stops,  and  entertained  and 
instructed  532,280  visitors.  This  was  the 
famous  government  “Safety  First”  train.  The 
Red  Cross  was  allotted  space  in  one  of  the 
cars  for  an  exhibit  of  its  first-aid  equipment; 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  those  who  visited 
the  train  learned  for  the  first  time  the  extent 
of  the  Red  Cross  first-aid  instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  generally  to  the 
public  in  first-aid  classes  both  for  men  and  for 


women  by  the  First 
Aid  Division.  It 
is  carried  directly 
to  the  workers  in 
several  dangerous 
industries,  such  as 
rail-roading,  min¬ 
ing,  quarrying,  and 
lumbering,  and 
also,  in  special  in¬ 
stances,  to  firemen 
and  policemen.  A 
special,  and  very 
successful,  phase 
of  this  work  is  the 
water  first  aid,  the 
organization  of 
local  lifesaving 
corps. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Long¬ 
fellow  is  the  Red 
Cross  life-saving 
expert  on  the  staff 
of  the  First  Aid 
Division.  He 
travels  continually 
about  the  coun¬ 
try,  lecturing  be¬ 
fore  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  the  members  of 
city  police  and  fire  departments.  He  recently 
conducted  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  police 
and  firemen  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  first  month 
after  this  instruction,  12  persons  were  resusci¬ 
tated  after  gas  or  smoke  asphyxiation  by  Red 
Cross  life-saving  methods.  At  the  Boys’  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Camp  at  San  Francisco  four  lives  were 
saved  from  drowning.  Scores  of  such  incidents 
are  reported  as  concrete  results  of  this  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  life-saving  corps  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  while  as  the  result  of  this  effort  many  of 
the  larger  schools  and  colleges  are  teaching 
their  pupils  to  swim. 

Two  cars  traveling  continuously  carry  the 
knowledge  of  Red  Cross  first-aid  methods  to 
railroad  men.  In  the  Northwestern  states 
alone  first-aid  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  given  to  nearly  25,000  lumbermen  last 
year.  Late  last  fall  the  first-aid  message  was 
first  carried  to  quarrymen,  the  instruction  being 
started  in  North  Carolina.  The  instruction 
to  miners  is  carried  on  through  cooperation 
with  mining  companies,  the  Red  Cross  en¬ 
couraging  the  work  by  offering  medals  for  first- 
aid  meets. 

The  instruction  of  the  general  public  in  first 
aid  is  also  spreading  rapidly.  Last  year,  8,950 
certificates  were  issued  to  successful  students, 
and  about  700  classes  for  men  and  women 
were  organized.  In  connection  with  this  in¬ 
struction.  the  Red  Cross  has  a  hero  fund  from 


Courtesy  of  the  Army  Medical  School 

LIFE  SAVING 

Mr.W.E.  Longfellow,  the  Red  Cross  life  saving  expert,  travels 
continuously  about  the  country  lecturing  before  schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s,  and  members  of  the  city  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments,  and  organizing  life  saving  corps 
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THE  RED  CROSS  NURSING  SERVICE 


An  exhibit  which  shows  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse;  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  the 
nurses’  work  in  disaster  and  in  war.  The  educational  work  of  the  rural  nurses  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pieces  of  permanent  good  that  the  Red  Cross  is  doing 


which  there  are  annual  awards  of  cash  prizes 
for  conspicuous  feats  in  life  saving  and  other 
first  aid  work. 

No  survey  of  Red  Cross  educational  work  is 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  crusade 
against  tuberculosis.  While  the  organization 
does  not  conduct  this  fight,  it  provides  the 
sinews  of  the  war  through  the  sale  of  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  seals.  The  Red  Cross  first 
undertook  this  work  in  1907.  In  that  year  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  about  $450,000. 
In  1915,  the  receipts  were  approximately 
$750,000,  and  last  Christmas  the  sales  were 


close  to  $1,000,000.  In  all,  a  total  of  some 
$4,000,000  has  been  realized  from  these  sales. 

The  expenditure  of  this  vast  sum,  largely  in 
preventive  measures,  has  profoundly  impressed 
the  nation.  No  other  crusade  against  a  specific 
disease  has  the  educational  power  of  this  one. 
The  Christmas  seal  money  has  caused  all 
America  to  realize  that  tuberculosis  is  prevent¬ 
able  and  curable.  It  has  even  modified  archi¬ 
tecture  to  provide  for  sleeping  porches  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  houses  and  apartment  buildings. 
Nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  fresh 
air  and  outdoor  spirit  of  America. 
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GENERAL  PERSHING  JOINS  THE  RED  CROSS  AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 
“  I  am  for  the  Red  Cross.  I  know  it  is  capable  of  great  good  because  it  accomplished  great  good  in  my  com¬ 
mand  in  Mexico.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope  the  people  will  support  it” 

GENERAL  PERSHING  AND  THE 

RED  CROSS 


Major  general  john  j. 

PERSHING,  commander  of  the 
Southern  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  on  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  1917,  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Upon  his  return 
from  Mexico,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
punitive  expedition,  he  had  only  the  highest 
praise  for  the  organization  and  its  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soldiers  of  his  army.  He  said: 

“I  believe  in  the  Red  Cross,  for  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  in  operation.  During  the  last  week 
of  last  November  I  received  a  letter  from 
Washington  Headquarters,  asking  me  to  list 
the  things  that  were  needed  by  the  United 
States  soldiers  in  Mexico. 

“I  think  I  spent  two  or  three  days  thinking 
up  that  list.  I  remember  that  I  named  tobacco, 
pipes,  pocket  knives,  bandana  handkerchiefs, 
needles,  and  candy — not  anything  fancy,  but 
the  good,  oldtime  stick  candy.  Also  jams  and 
marmalade.  I  prescribed  little  jars  of  mar¬ 
malade. 

“Well,  sir,  do  you  know  that  my  suggestions 
were  adopted  literally?  Each  man  in  my  com¬ 
mand  received  a  comfort  bag  from  the  Red 
Cross  for  Christmas,  and  each  bag  contained 
exactly  the  articles  named  in  the  list. 

“The  men  had  more  fun  and  they  enjoyed 
it  more  and  will  remember  it  longer  than  any 


Christmas  they  ever  had.  Nobody  can  ever 
tell  just  what  these  presents  from  the  Red 
Cross  meant  to  them,  and  no  one  except  those 
who  were  there  and  felt  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
can  appreciate  it  fully. 

“Therefore  I  am  for  the  Red  Cross.  I  know 
it  is  capable  of  great  good  because  it  accom¬ 
plished  great  good  in  my  command  in  Mexico. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope  the  people 
will  support  it.” 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  he  adds: 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  convey  to  you  the 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this 
command  for  the  most  generous  shower  of  presents 
that  are  pouring  in  on  every  truck  train.  There 
will  be  ample  and  to  spare  for  all  purposes.  Each 
station  will  get  its  share  according  to  its  numbers. 

Everybody  has  felt  the  inspiration  of  your  active 
interest  and  each  camp  is  trying  to  out-do  the  others. 
Here,  at  Headquarters,  we  are  having  a  mammoth 
tree  built  up  of  seven  of  the  largest  we  could  haul. 
The  result  will  be  a  tree  seventy  feet  high.  We  shall 
all  assemble  around  this  tree  on  Christmas  and  sing 
some  carols  and  offer  a  prayer,  and  then  distribute 
to  each  man  his  present  from  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  will  be  a  happy  command  to  know  that 
the  great  heart  of  America  is  back  there  beating  for 
us,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  convey  to  the 
splendid  efficient  organization  the  sincere  thanks  of 
every  man  of  us.  It  makes  us  mighty  proud  to 
serve  a  country  that  appreciates  how  much  the 
soldier  misses  of  home  life  and  comforts.  Again, 
many,  many  thanks. 


A  MEMBERSHIP  “ DRIVE” 

The  international  crisis  has  made  it  imperative 
that  the  Red  Cross  mobilize  all  its  resources  immedi¬ 
ately.  In  ten  weeks  New  York  raised  its  member¬ 
ship  from  3,000  to  101,000;  Boston  secured  35,000  new 
memberships;  Chicago,  20,000;  Philadelphia,  18,000; 
Cleveland,  10,000;  and  so  on  in  every  part  of  the 
country  membership  “drives”  are  rapidly  increasing 
the  membership  to  1,000,000,  the  mark  set  for  1917 


PULLING  oneself  up  by  the  boot 
straps”  is  no  longer  fiction.  The 
American  Red  Cross  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  thing  can  be  done — 
done  easily  and  without  the  noisy  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  circus  band. 

For  evidence,  witness  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  Society’s  membership.  A  little  less  than 
a  year  ago,  25,000  Americans,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  enrolled  under  the  Red  Cross 
banner.  To-day  more  than  300,000  Americans 
have  the  little  Red  Cross  button. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  Society’s  Membership 
Bureau  speeded  up  its  work  that  a  conser¬ 
vative  estimate  indicates  future  growth  at  the 


FOR  A  MILLION 

How  American  communities  can  or- 
in  local  chapters — How  to 

In  New  York,  the  several  cities  and  boroughs 
comprising  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chapter  appor¬ 
tioned  the  enrollment  to  be  secured,  each  community 
having  representation  in  the  general  campaign 
committee  and  accepting  a  definite  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  enrollment.  In  other  cities  a 
ward  organization  has  been  developed,  each  ward 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
population. 

Frequently  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  authorizes  a  mail  canvass  covering  a  se¬ 
lected  list.  The  letters  are  multigraphed  and 
signed  in  facsimile  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
local  committee.  A  return  envelope,  unstamped, 
is  inclosed  with  each  letter. 

In  New  York,  thirty -three  banks  at  their  own 
expense  mailed  380,000  letters,  inclosing  blanket 
applications  and  urging  patrons  to  assist  in  the 
enrollment.  The  banks  used  their  own  letterheads, 
upon  which  were  multigraphed  or  printed  a  very 
brief  appeal,  signed  by  the  president,  in  facsimile. 

A  prominent  coal  dealer  circulated  applications 
among  18,000  customers,  requesting  that  signed 
blanks  be  returned  to  him  in  unstamped  envelopes 
inclosed. 

Hundreds  of  mercantile  establishments,  big  and 
little,  have  loaded  their  outgoing  mail  and  packages 
with  Red  Cross  appeals. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  public 

rate  of  from  30,000  to  50,000  members  a 
month. 

Not  only  will  the  Red  Cross  slogan  of  “A 
Minimum  Membership  of  a  Million”  be  realized 
in  the  very  near  future,  but  plans  now  in  process 
of  development  will  ultimately  carry  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  much  higher  level.  Furthermore 
it  is  expected  that  this  membership  will  be 
permanent,  not  fluctuating  from  year  to  year 
as  interest  in  war  relief  rises  or  subsides. 

Education  and  business  methods  are  the  two 
instruments  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  using  to  build  its  enormous  and  wonderfully 
efficient  relief  machine.  The  Membership 
Bureau  in  its  educational  work  stresses  neither 
Military  nor  Civilian  Relief  beyond  their  real 
importance,  but  insists  that  the  great  American 
public  shall  know  and  claim  for  its  own  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Society.  Enrollment 
campaigns  are  now  being  conducted  in  scores 
of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

Local  chapters,  hitherto  content  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  members,  have  multiplied  their  number 


MEMBERS  IN  1917 

ganize  tlieir  forces  to  enroll  members 
run  a  membership  campaign 

ij  service  corporations  erected  electric  signs  urging 
j  public  support  of  the  movement. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  helped 

i  everywhere  in  distributing  printed  matter  and  in 

ii  enrolling  members. 

Nineteen  foreign  language  papers  in  one  city 
j:  carried  the  Red  Cross  application  form  and  an  in¬ 
i':  citation  to  join  in  their  advertising  columns,  print- 
ling  the  names  of  those  who  responded  in  their 
|  news  columns. 

Hundreds  of  churches  have  appointed  com- 
|  mittees  to  manage  the  enrollments  within  their  re- 
N  spective  congregations. 

A  Red  Cross  parade,  organized  in  four  days, 
l brought  3,000  women  into  the  ranks  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Orleans  conducted  a  Red  Cross  field  day  at 
I  which  the  work  was  demonstrated  and  enrollment 
solicited . 

The  women  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  placed  com¬ 
mittees  on  all  commuters’  trains  during  one  morn- 
i  ing  of  their  campaign. 

Twenty-nine  city  and  borough  departments  of 
ji.Vew  York  appointed  committees  to  manage  the 
I  enrollment  among  city  and  borough  employees  and 
I  their  families;  similar  cooperation  has  been  given 
by  the  city  employees  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  and  other  municipalities.  Seven 
Governors  called  conferences  for  furthering  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  their  states. 

from  two  to  a  thousand -fold.  Churches,  schools, 
industries,  civic  societies,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  and  mercantile  industries  of  the  nation 
are  being  mobilized  to  support  the  local  and 
national  branches  of  the  Society.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  prominent  in  business  and 
isocial  life,  whose  names  rarely  appear  on  the 
letterheads  of  welfare  agencies,  are  taking  an 
lactive  interest  in  what  the  Red  Cross  calls  its 
i“  mobilization  of  active  patriots.” 

Reaching  out  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — in  all  of  which  cities  enrollment  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  successfully  conducted,  or  are 
now  being  waged — the  movement  is  gathering 
momentum  in  hundreds  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  From  these  it  will  reach  into  the  rural 
districts;  and  ultimately  it  is  expected  that 
every  community  capable  of  supporting  a  local 
chapter  or  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  be  fully  organized. 

What  these  chapters  and  branches  can  accom- 
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MR.  II.  J.  HILL 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Membership  Extension, 
under  whose  direction  the  Red  Cross  is  making  a  drive 
with  the  slogan,”  A  Minimum  Membership  of  a  Million” 

plish  for  national  relief,  once  they  are  fullyorgan- 
ized,  it  is  not  the  purpose  oftliis  article  to  set  forth. 

It  is  rather  intended  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mem¬ 
bership  and  also  to  state  how  communities, 
not  yet  possessing  a  strong  Red  Cross  chapter, 
may  easily  enroll  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  their  population  in  membership. 

Not  only  does  the  present  international  crisis 
point  to  the  advisability  for  quick  mobilization 
of  Red  Cross  resources,  but  recent  experience 
in  twenty-nine  American  cities  has  demonstrated 
the  superior  value  of  “membership  drives”  as 
against  so-called  “slow  and  steady  growth” 
methods  of  enrollment. 
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How  but  by  a  drive  of  some  sort  could  the 
four  New  York  City  chapters  have  increased 
their  membership  in  ten  weeks  from  less  than 
3,000  to  101,000?  How  else  could  Metropolitan 
Boston  have  secured  an  enrollment  of  35,000; 
Chicago  20,000;  San  Francisco  12,000;  Phila¬ 
delphia  18,000;  Cleveland  10,000;  and  towns 
like  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  Lewiston,  Pa., 
(with  populations  under  10,000)  from  1,000  to 
2,000  members  each? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  Director  of  Membership 
Extension,  has  laid  down  the  following  outline 
of  how  to  get  the  mil¬ 
lion  members  which 
the  Red  Cross  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enroll. 

First  of  all,  remem¬ 
ber,  that  these  methods 
have  developed  in  the 
field.  Many  a  new  and 
practical  idea  has  been 
suggested,  and  its  value 
demonstrated  by  the 
volunteer  worker. 

When  the  big  men  and 
women  in  scores  of 
American  cities  set 
themselves  to  do  a 
thing  one  can  expect  a 
variety  of  practical 
means  to  be  developed. 

In  general,  rather  than 
in  detail,  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  of  the 
successful  enrollments 
thus  far  conducted, 
appear  about  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Lift  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  money  raising 
campaign  class.  This 
is  a  mobilization  of 
partners — active  part¬ 
ners  in  the  Government’s  enterprise  to  build 
and  maintain  a  national  relief  society  equal  to 
our  national  needs.  Dues  are  incidental.  The 
aim  is  to  plant  a  chapter  or  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  every  community  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Society. 

2.  Explain  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Red  Cross.  They  are  not  generally  understood, 
even  among  otherwise  intelligent  individuals. 
Make  clear  the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  is  not  a 
society  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  ambulance 
drivers,  though  these  and  other  classes  of  field 
workers  play  an  important  role  in  its  wrork.  Be 
sure  to  have  your  community  understand  that 
“ field  service  is  not  required  of  members.”  Print 


those  words  in  red  on  every  piece  of  literature 
issued.  Public  misconception  with  reference 
to  this  point  is  almost  universal. 

Use  the  press,  pulpit,  clubs,  “movies,”  bill¬ 
boards,  car  cards,  and  even  wagon  sides  to 
hammer  home  this  fact.  Stress  also  the 
other  and  equally  important  fact  that  “  Your 
American  Red  Cross  needs  you  now.” 

Distribute  information  folders,  always  being 
sure  that  they  contain  a  membership  applica¬ 
tion  form.  Send  them  into  the  homes  of  your 
community  through  the  schools,  shops,  churches, 

drugstores,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  places. 

Organize  a  speakers’ 
bureau;  get  lawyers, 
ministers,  and  teachers 
to  do  your  “explain¬ 
ing.”  Be  sure  they 
have  the  facts  before 
they  begin.  Tell  them 
to  be  brief! 

3.  Set  a  high,  rea¬ 
sonable  membership 
mark  to  be  attained  by 
your  community. 
Strike  for  a  definite 
number — a  high  num¬ 
ber  within  a  definite 
time — a  reasonable 
time,  but  not  too  long. 
Do  not  say  “about 
500  members,”  when 
it  should  bea  thousand. 
When  you  say  a  thou¬ 
sand,  mean  it!  From 
five  to  twenty  per  cent, 
is  the  right  number  at 
which  to  aim. 

4.  Introduce  b  u  s  i- 
ness  methods.  Have  a 
central  rent-free  head- 
quarters,  simply 
equipped  with  bor¬ 
rowed  desks,  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  and  type¬ 
writers.  Put  in  telephones,  as  many  as  nec¬ 
essary;  print  an  adequate  supply  of  folders, 
blank  applications,  posters,  membership  tickets, 
letterheads,  and  stamped  envelopes.  Collect 
your  instruments  before  you  begin  the  wrork  of 
enrollment. 

Spend  little  money;  waste  not  a  penny. 
Waste  neither  your  own,  nor  the  time  of  busy 
men  and  women  who  will  cheerfully  assist  in  the 
enrollment  if  the  work  is  wTell  planned  and 
conducted  systematically. 

Organize  a  small  clerical  force  to  handle  de¬ 
tails.  Place  in  the  hands  of  one  capable  person 
the  management  of  your  temporary  office. 
Try  to  secure  for  the  period  of  the  enrollment 
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Director  of  the  Department  of  Chapters,  under 
whom  the  chapters  are  organized  and  who  has  super¬ 
vision  over  the  Bureau  of  Membership  and  the 
Bureau  of  Membership  Extension 
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the  full  time  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  execu¬ 
tive. 

6.  Begin  your  enrollment  only  when  you  are 
perfectly  organized.  And  organize  as  follows: 

Appoint  a  small  executive  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  chairman  and  five  or  six  men  and 
women  of  business  capacity  to  plan  and  manage 
the  business  phases  of  the  enrollment.  Have 
this  Executive  Committee  appoint  a  General 
or  Citizens’  Committee  of  from  50  to  150  in¬ 
dividuals — more  if  necessary — who  will  act¬ 
ively  represent  the  chapter  in  enlisting  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  in¬ 
terests  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  This  Committee 
should  be  comprised  of 
women  as  well  as  men, 
though  the  latter  will 
in  all  probability  pre¬ 
dominate.  Members  of 
this  committee  should 
be  selected  with  a  view 
to  active  representa¬ 
tion  of: 

State,  county,  an 
city  government: 

Churches : 

Civic  and  patriotic 
societies,  and  orders: 

Manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  : 

Mercantile  concerns 
— wholesale  and  retail : 

Transportation  in¬ 
terests  : 

Public  utilities: 

Medical,  nurses’, 
and  other  professional 
societies : 

Women’s  Clubs  and 
Societies: 

Banking  and  broker¬ 
age  houses: 

Publicity  interests, 
etc. 

Note  that,  where  the 
interest  to  be  represented  is  large,  several  in¬ 
dividuals  should  be  selected  to  represent  it, 
particular  care  being  exercised  to  select  active 
members. 

Arrange  for  a  meeting — a  dinner  or  luncheon 
conference  if  possible — of  the  General  Commit¬ 
tee.  Do  not  make  it  “complimentary.”  Have  not 
to  exceed  two  or  three  speakers  present,  at  least 
one  of  whom  will  be  local,  and  who  together 
will  explain  the  purposes  of  the  enrollment  and 
the  methods  whereby  it  is  to  be  furthered. 

Underwrite  at  this  meeting  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  your  expected  enrollment.  Thus: 
John  Doe,  representing  an  industrial  organiza¬ 


tion  of  500  men,  pledges  his  best  efforts  to  enroll, 
say,  250  members  through  his  organization. 
He  agrees  to  become  the  leader  of  his  group. 
He  agrees  to  present  the  invitation  to  them  to 
help  in  the  enrollment  as  well  as  to  join  them¬ 
selves.  He  will  ask  his  business  associates  and 
his  employees  to  form  committees  in  the  plant. 
He  will  use  blank  applications  provided  from 
local  headquarters.  He  will  also  use  a  number 
of  information  folders  and  arrange  for  a  15  or 
20  minute  meeting  of  the  special  sub-committee 
of  which  he  is  now  chairman.  The  meeting 

will  be  held  at  the  office 
or  store  or  plant  wher¬ 
ever  his  helpers  may 
be  located.  He  will 
instruct  them  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  He  will 
give  them  their  “selling 
talk.”  Local  head¬ 
quarters  will  send  a 
speaker  if  desired.  His 
helpers  will  immedi¬ 
ately  take  their  blanks 
and  begin  work,  return¬ 
ing  the  blanks  to  him 
when  the  canvass  is 
completed. 

7.  Usually,  more  de¬ 
finite  instruction  is  re¬ 
quired  by  group  leaders 
than  that  made  possible 
by  the  conference  or 
meeting  held  by  the 
General  Committee. 
Therefore,  arrange  to 
divide  those  interested 
in  the  movement  into 
natural  groups,  ap¬ 
pointing  an  active  mer¬ 
chant  to  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  group  in 
charge  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  among  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers;  a 
banker  to  head  the 
committee  to  further  the  enrollment  in  the 
financial  institutions;  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
until  each  group  of  interests  in  the  city  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  competent  chairman  and  committee. 

8.  Organize  the  women  of  the  community 
separately.  The  Women’s  Division,  led  by  a 
strong  leader  and  committee  of  assistants,  may 
confidently  be  expected  to  enroll  from  one- 
fourth  to  a  half  of  the  total  number  of  members 
desired. 

Urge  your  workers  to  enlist  the  help  of  others. 
Better  than  asking  a  man  or  woman  to  join  the 
society  is  it  to  ask  him  to  accept  a  blanket 
application  for  himself  and  to  become  a 


A  RECRUITING  STATION 

Open  Red  Cross  recruiting  stations  in  drug  stores, 
shops,  post  offices,  etc.  Get  your  merchants  to  decor¬ 
ate  Red  Cross  windows.  Most  men  and  women  are 
glad  to  join  but  they  will  not  hunt  up  headquarters 
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worker  in  the  ranks.  Thus  100  w'orkers  at 
the  beginning  of  an  enrollment  quickly  mul¬ 
tiply  to  a  thousand  and  finally  the  canvass 
reaches  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

9.  At  campaign  headquarters  open  a  card 
account  to  every  worker  who  accepts  registered 
application  blanks  for  circulation.  If  the 
worker  has  pledged  himself  to  endeavor  to 
secure  100  members  arrange  your  records  so 
that  you  can  at  any  time  advise  him  as  to  the 
number  of  applications  he  has  turned  in.  Keep 
track  of  your  blanket  applications;  put  them 
out  generously;  know7  where  they  are. 

Press  your  committees  and  individuals  in 
charge  of  various  groups  for  immediate  action. 
This  will  result  in  a  large  number  of  educational 
meetings  and  conferences  being  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  community,  in  shops,  offices,  schools, 
churches,  societies,  and  homes.  Two  hundred 
and  fourteen  meetings  and  conferences  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  Greater  Boston 
campaign.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
campaign  is  to  educate  workers  and  members 
with  reference  to  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
society. 

10.  Publish  daily  the  names  of  those  who 
join.  Your  newspapers  will  carry  the  roster. 
Provide  well-written  stories  as  well  as  copy 
to  merchants  who  are  willing  to  carry  it 
free  in  their  advertising  columns.  Open 


Red  Cross  recruiting  stations  in  drug  stores, 
cigar  shops,  post-offices,  etc.  Request  your 
merchants  to  decorate  Red  Cross  windows. 
Avoid  the  expense  involved  in  opening  tem¬ 
porary  booths  in  stores  and  expositions;  avoid 
the  giving  of  “benefits”  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
during  this  period  of  work.  Depend  upon 
personal  contact  and  publicity.  Most  men 
and  women  are  willing  to  join  but  they  will  not 
hunt  up  campaign  headquarters. 

11.  Schedule  your  whole  enrollment  process. 
You  will  find  that  the  work  divides  itself  into 
three  stages: 

(1)  .  Preparatory  work : 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Securing  headquarters. 

Printing. 

Forms. 

Etc. 

(2)  Public  Campaign: 

Opening  dinner  or  luncheon. 

Group  conferences  for  instruction  of 
workers. 

Distribution  of  blanket  and  folder  appli¬ 
cations. 

(3)  The  Follow  Up: 

Recalling  numerous  application  blanks  in 
possession  of  w  orkers. 

Recording  names  and  addresses  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Acknowledgments. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHAPTERS 

In  January,  1915,  the  Red  Cross  had  about  22,000  members.  To-day  it  has  over  300,000,  distributed 
over  the  whole  country.  The  membership  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  the  map  shows  that  there  are 
sections  where  the  knowledge  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Red  Cross  should  be  brought  before  the  public 
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Date  each  of  these  stages  roughly  in  advance 
and  try  to  cover  last  phase  of  the  work  in  the 
time  allotted. 

At  the  heart  of  this  great  movement  is  the 
Bureau  of  Membership  Extension  located  at 
National  headquarters.  From  its  offices  are 
furnished  daily  thousands  of  pieces  of  printed 
matter,  posters,  and  applications  for  use  of 
local  chapters.  A  “campaign  manual”  now 
in  preparation  will  give  to  workers  detailed 
suggestions  for  promoting  community-wide 
enrollments  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  A 
small  field  staff  of  men  experienced  in  organizing 


campaigns  is  also  available  for  service.  Five 
Divisional  Directors,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco  also  render  assistance  to  com¬ 
mittees  undertaking  campaigns.  Ten  standard 
stories,  descriptive  of  the  various  phases  of 
Red  Cross  work  and  suitable  for  publication  in 
connection  with  local  membership  campaigns 
are  also  available.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  reason  why,  with  National  headquarters 
and  a  hundred  aggressive  American  cities 
pressing  the  work  of  enrollment,  the  Society’s 
aim  of  “A  Million  Members  During  1917” 
should  not  be  fully  realized. 
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WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  CAN  DO  AND 
WHAT  EVERY  STATE  SHOULD  DO 

I  MR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  New  York  State,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  fortnightly 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Education,  writes 
>n  “Patriotic  Service  for  Girls.”  He  says: 
“Wishing  that  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  the 
Iptate  would  have  some  part  in  the  patriotic 
service  which  all  are  asked  to  be  prepared  to 
;ive  in  one  form  or  another,  I  inquired  of  the 
tuthorities  of  the  National  Red  Cross  at  Wash- 
ngton  as  to  whether  those  who  are  taking 
he  course  in  domestic  science  in  our  schools 
’ould  not  incidentally  be  of  help  in  furnishing 
led  Cross  supplies,  and  as  to  whether,  if  they 
?ave  such  help,  they  could  not  also  be  enrolled 
is  a  special  class  of  Red  Cross  members.  The 
hought  which  prompted  this  inquiry  was,  first 
i)f  all,  a  desire  of  finding  some  practicable  way 
n  which  thousands  could  have  an  opportunity 
o  express  their  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  country 
nd  their  desire  to  help  those  in  need.  But  I 
toped,  too,  that  the  service  would  be  of  such 
eal  value  as  to  warrant  the  admission  of  all 
dio  gave  it  to  membership  in  one  branch  of 
he  Red  Cross,  upon  the  payment  of  only  a 
iominal  fee,  enough  only  to  cover  the  cost  of 
nrolling  and  of  the  badge,  button,  or  device 
bhich  might  be  determined  upon. 

“I  have  held  this  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
waiting  a  reply  to  the  suggestion,  and  it  came 
nly  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  following  tele- 
Iram: 

“‘You  are  authorized  to  proceed  with 
rganization  of  school  children.  Letter  will 
ollow  on  Thursday.  Best  wishes  for  the  success 
f  this  important  undertaking.’ 


“There  are  50,000  girls  in  this  State  who  are 
taking  courses  in  which  they  can,  if  materials 
are  supplied,  give  this  service  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  domestic  science  work.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  through  the  promised  cooperation 
of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  this 
State  to  secure  the  necessary  materials,  so  that 
the  schools  and  cities  will  not  be  at  the  necessary 
expense  for  them.  The  president  of  the  State 
Federation  is  making  an  appeal  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

“  The  national  authorities  have,  at  our  special 
request,  permitted  girls  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  who  are  taking  the  domestic  science 
course  to  enroll  in  groups  of  ten  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  10  cents  each  to  the  local  chapter 
nearest  to  the  school.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
necessary  that  any  one  should  join  the  Red 
Cross  in  order  to  have  a  part  in  this  work,  and 
no  schoolgirl  must  feel  under  obligation  to  be 
at  this  expense.  If  she  is  in  some  way  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  objects  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
represents  in  a  way  her  community,  her  state, 
and  her  country,  that  is  the  important  thing. 
If,  however,  she  does  wish  to  join,  she  may  do 
so  upon  the  payment  of  this  nominal  sum. 
A  special  button  or  badge  will  be  designed  for 
all  such  members.  Five  cents  of  this  amount 
will  go  to  the  local  chapter  and  5  cents  to  the 
national  organization  for  carrying  on  its 
work. 

“Mrs.  Talbot,  the  State  specialist  in  voca¬ 
tional  education  of  girls,  will  send  word  to  each 
school  as  to  the  serviceable  articles  that  may 
be  made  or  prepared.  This  is  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  girls  in  the  State  to  this 
particular  opportunity  for  service  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  undertake  it  when  the  special 
instructions  come.” 
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A  CORRECTION 

HE  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  very  glad 
to  publish  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
T.  W.  Richards,  U.S.N.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Service  of  the  Red  Cross.  It 
seems  that  an  article  published  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  a  number  of  our  readers,  and 
we  are  more  than  glad  to  correct  authoritatively 
any  false  impression  that  may  have  gone 
abroad. 

Editor,  The  Red  Cross  Magazine, 

Garden  City,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  article  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine  entitled  “If  Our  Greater 
Navy  Should  Give  Battle”  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  facts  stated 
therein  will  be  of  universal  interest.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  numerous  letters  which 
have  been  received  commenting  upon  this 
article  that  certain  inferences  have  been  drawn 
therefrom  which  are  not  only  misleading,  but 
tend  to  convey  a  dangerously  false  impression. 
Our  people  have  long  taken  pride  in  the  belief 
that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  that  Service  in 
its  preparations  to  meet  the  demands  of  war, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  should  know  that 
this  belief  is  well  founded. 

Fully  alive  to  present  and  prospective  de¬ 
mands  upon  this  Department,  Surgeon  General 
Braisted  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
carrying  out  plans  to  meet  them,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Medical  Department,  including  re¬ 
serve  supplies,  is  now  most  complete,  unsur¬ 
passed,  in  fact,  by  that  of  any  Navy  in  the 
world.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  only  one 
hospital  ship  in  commission  and  another 
building,  it  is  no  secret  that  complete  plans  and 
specifications  have  now  been  fully  worked  out 
for  the  rapid  conversion  of  certain  passenger 
vessels,  specially  selected  for  this  purpose. 
These  ships,  being  quickly  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  are  expected  to  provide  every  essential 
for  the  successful  care  and  transportation  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  afloat. 


In  the  matter  of  personnel,  no  doubt,  greater 
difficulties  are  encountered.  More  medical 
officers  would  be  needed,  and  they  are  being  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  for  service 
wherever  needed.  Unfortunately,  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  large  body  of  men  in  civil  life  trained  in 
the  duties  of  hospital  corpsmen,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Sanitary  Training  Detachments  now 
being  organized  by  the  Red  Cross  may  even¬ 
tually  supply  this  deficiency.  Meanwhile,  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  stands  ready  to 
furnish  nurses  in  adequate  numbers,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  many  hospital  corpsmen  for  service  on 
battleships  and  elsewhere  afloat. 

Paraphrasing  slightly  from  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  “organized, 
completely  equipped  naval  base  hospitals  al¬ 
ready  dot  our  long  and  winding  coast  lines,  and 
civilian  hospitals  have  been  prepared  and  listed 
to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  case  of  emergency.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Navy  constantly  main¬ 
tains  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hospital 
establishments  in  the  world,  the  individual  in¬ 
stitutions  being  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  de¬ 
sign  and  completely  equipped  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  advances  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  the  various  specialties. 

As  an  additional  precaution  the  Red  Cross 
has  undertaken  to  organize  and  equip  five  or 
six  naval  base  hospitals.  Would  the  Navy 
necessarily  need  them  all?  It  is  impossible  to 
foretell,  but  this  much  is  certain :  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  co¬ 
operate  for  the  public  good,  and  if  either  branch 
of  the  military  establishment  has  hospital 
facilities  to  spare  they  will  always  be  available 
for  the  needs  of  the  sister  service. 

The  role  of  the  Red  Cross,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  Navy  is  concerned,  is  to  act  as  a  second  line 
of  defense  in  the  work  of  Medical  Preparedness; 
to  back  up  the  Medical  Department  in  certain 
particulars;  and  to  provide  for  unexpected  con¬ 
tingencies  which  might  develop  during  the 
progress  of  a  great  war.  More  than  this  would 
simply  mean  locking  up  resources  which  might 
be  urgently  needed  elsewhere. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  W.  Richards, 

Surgeon,  U.S.  Navy, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Naval  Service 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

TN  ORDER  that  the  relief  work  which  is  undoubtedly  ahead  of  us  should  be  made  thoroughly 
I  efficient,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  coordinated  and  concentrated  under  one  organ- 

ization. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  Congress  incorporated  the  American  Red  Cross  “to  furnish  volun¬ 
teer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  time  of  war  and  for  said  purposes  to  perform  all 
the  duties  devolved  upon  a  national  society  by  each  nation  which  has  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Geneva,  ...  to  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  Army  and  Navy.” 

Having  thus  been  made  the  official  volunteer  aid  organization  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Red  Cross  comes  under  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  and  has  received  due  recognition  from 
!  all  foreign  governments.  Its  status,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  thus  definitely  determined 
and  assured. 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  By  Act  of  Congress  medical  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  service  are  detailed  for  service  with  it  in  order  that  its  military  relief  may  be  so  organized  as 
best  to  supplement  the  medical  services  of  our  fighting  forces. 

The  Civilian  Relief  is  under  a  trained  and  experienced  personnel,  especially  fitted  to  care  for 
soldiers’  families  and  other  non-combatants.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  audited  by  the 
War  Department  in  order  thoroughly  to  safeguard  the  funds  contributed  by  the  public. 

Recent  experience  has  made  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  a  multiplicity  of  relief  agencies  tends 
to  bring  about  confusion,  duplication,  delay,  and  waste.  Moreover,  it  affords  temptations  to 
dishonest  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  willingness  of  the  public  to  subscribe  to  such 
agencies  to  defraud  subscribers  and  rob  the  soldier  of  the  assistance  he  so  much  needs. 

Wherever,  in  the  present  war,  sufficient  volunteer  aid  has  been  rendered,  either  to  soldiers  or  to 
non-combatants,  it  has  been  rendered  under  a  well-organized  central  body.  Experience  is  certainly 
I  the  most  convincing  teacher,  and  we  should  learn  by  these  European  examples  how  to  conduct  our 
own  relief  work  with  the  most  thorough  efficiency  and  system.  With  its  catholicity  and  its  democ¬ 
racy  the  Red  Cross  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors, 
the  care  of  their  families,  and  for  the  assistance  of  any  other  non-combatants  who  may  require  aid. 

As  the  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  our  branch  of  the  great  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Upon  your  aid,  upon  the 
amounts  and  promptness  and  your  gifts  and  cooperation,  must  depend  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
that  are  imposed  upon  it.  It  serves  so  noble  and  beneficent  a  purpose  that  it  must  appeal  to  all 
who  love  their  country  and  who  love  humanity. 


President,  American  Red  Cross. 


THE  RED  CROSS  SUPPLY  SERVICE 

The  Lesson  Learned  From  the  Warring  Nations — The  Necessity  of  Co¬ 
operation  and  Coordination  of  all  Relief  Agencies — The  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Scope  of  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Service 


MR.  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER,  chairman 
of  theCommissionfor  Relief  inBelgium, 
in  endorsing  the  plan  for  the  Red  Cross 
Supply  Service,  describes  what  had  happened  in 
England  and  in  France  before  there  was  cen¬ 
tralized  administration  of  the  work  of  providing 
comfort  and  relief  for  the  sailors  and  soldiers. 
He  says: 

“There  has  been  one  result  of  two  and  one 
half  years  of  experience  in  Red  Cross  work  in 
all  the  European  countries,  and  that  is  the  vital 
necessity  for  a  total  centralization  under  the 
Red  Cross  Executive  of  the  whole  of  the  civilian 
volunteer  effort  connected  with  the  comfort  of 
those  in  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Every  country  in  Europe  has  gone  through  an 
era  of  disintegrated  overlapping  effort,  the 
multiplying  of  thousands  of  committees  and 
tons  of  useless,  inapropos,  and  wrongly  destined 
material.  There  was  a  long  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  Red  Cross  officials  to 
get  these  matters  on  to  a  systematic  and  effec¬ 
tive  basis.  They  have  come  in  the  end  to  one 
form  of  organization  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
by  which  the  Red  Cross  Executive  centralizes 
executive  control  of  all  such  activities  and 
decentralizes  its  various  phases  into  local 
chapters;  and  these  again  are  divided  into 
divisions  for  the  provision  of  money,  of  surgical 
and  medical  supplies,  of  nurses,  of  base  and 
convalescent  hospitals,  the  creation,  collection, 
transportation,  standardization,  and  redistri¬ 
bution,  etc.,  of  all  sorts  of  supplies.  The 
grouping  of  these  various  divisions  must  be 
varied  with  national  necessity,  depending  upon 
geographical  and  transportation  questions. 


The  work  of  the  women,  which  is  a  very  large 
factor  in  Red  Cross  work,  must  be  coordinated 
through  the  central  agency,  and  a  representation  ; 
of  the  women  in  that  central  agency  has  proved 
the  only  effective  method  of  securing  this.  In 
England  and  France  especially,  the  creation  of 
special  and  independent,  or  semi-dependent 
women’s  committees  has  been  fruitful  of  the 
most  extreme  difficulty  until  they  accept  direct 
control,  after  which  they  have  become  of  the 
utmost  use  and  purpose.  The  already  estab¬ 
lished  women's  organizations  of  various  kinds 
can  find  their  best  purpose  in  instructing  their 
local  bodies  to  place  themselves  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross. 

“In  general,  the  one  fundamental  factor  in 
war  organization  is  centralization  of  executive 
and  such  centralization  cannot  be  effected  if 
there  are  a  lot  of  national  semi-independent 
boards  or  organizations  operating  outside,  or 
partially  outside  of  the  direct  control  of  the  Red 
Cross  Executive. 

“In  any  event  the  general  principle  must  be 
that  the  Red  Cross  itself  is  the  centralizing 
executive  operating  by  intense  decentralization 
of  its  productive  and  distributing  functions, 
and  this  has  been  arrived  at  as  the  only  possible 
solution  after  an  enormous  lot  of  pain,  turmoil, 
and  waste.” 

Nothing  better  shows  the  value  of  the  work 
which  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  is  per¬ 
forming  than  the  experience  of  the  warring 
countries  abroad. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 
there  rolled  forth  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  a  flood  of  patriotic  energy  that  sought 


THE  RED  CROSS  SUPPLY  SERVICE 


Ian  outlet  in  useful  service.  Everybody  wanted 
to  do  his  or  her  bit.  Those  men  and  women 
and  children  who  could  not  fight  and  who  could 
not  run  automobiles  or  build  ships  or  make  muni¬ 
tions  cast  about  for  some  way  in  which  they 
might,  aid  in  the  task  which  their  country  has 
undertaken.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
decided  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
help  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  village  and 
city  they  began  to  make  bandages  and  to  gather 
together  comforts  and  necessities  to  send  wher¬ 
ever  the  front  might  be. 

The  devoted  service  of  all  these  fervent  people 
was  met  at  once  by  an  organization,  freely  at 
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Relief.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Red  Cross, 
especially  established  to  promote  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  needed  supplies  and  comforts,  to  encour¬ 
age  their  standardization,  and  to  collect,  inspect, 
pack,  ship,  and  distribute  them  efficiently. 

Incidentally,  many  advantages  are  afforded 
to  the  producer  of  supplies.  All  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  is  needed  and 
where  and  when  it  should  be  sent  is  undertaken 
by  Red  Cross  Supply  Service.  Raw  materials 
for  the  making  of  bandages  and  other  hospital 
supplies  are  bought  in  wholesale  quantities 
and  sold  at  cost  to  chapters  and  other  agencies 
who  desire  to  make  these  things.  Patterns  and 


A  PLACE  FOR  PATRIOTIC  ENERGY 

Every  one  making  supplies  can  now  be  certain  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Red 
Cross  Supply  Service  their  efforts  will  be  standardized  and  most  effectively  and  efficiently  distributed 


their  disposal,  designed  to  serve  their  con¬ 
venience  and  desires,  and  ready  to  assure  the 
usefulness  of  their  effort  and  gifts,  without 
delay,  waste,  or  confusion. 

That  organization  is  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Four  days  after  the  formal  declaration  of  war, 
the  Red  Cross  announced  that  conduits  had 
been  constructed  for  leading  this  supply  of 
hospital  equipment  and  of  comforts  for  the 
enlisted  men,  from  even  the  remotest  village, 
by  the  shortest  possible  route,  to  the  precise 
place  where  it  was  most  needed. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “  Red  Cross  Supply  Service,”  which 
is  a  bureau  within  the  Department  of  Military 


samples  and  printed  instructions  are  provided. 
Storage  charges  and  shipping  charges  from  its 
warehouses  are  borne  by  Red  Cross  Supply 
Service.  Information  on  many  and  diverse 
subjects  related  to  the  needs  of  those  in  military 
and  naval  service  is  freely  and  constantly 
supplied. 

All  this  is  accomplished  by  an  organization 
as  simple  as  it  is  efficient.  In  Boston,  Chicago, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco  there  have  been  opened  great  ware¬ 
houses  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  supplies 
and  raw  materials,  each  in  charge  of  a  well- 
known  business  man,  who  has  associated  with 
himself  a  small  but  competent  advisory  com- 
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mittee.  No  great  corporation  was  ever  started 
with  more  of  business  talent  and  experience 
back  of  it. 

The  facilities  of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service 
are  intended  to  be  adequate.  In  New  York,  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company  has  donated  20,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  this  purpose.  In 
New  Orleans,  the  United  States  Mint  is  being 
used,  and  in  other  cities,  buildings,  similarly 
well  located  for  shipping  purposes,  have  been 
made  available. 

The  Director  General  of  Military  Relief  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  central 
office  is,  thus,  at  once  informed  of  plans  and 
needs  which  have  any  relation  to  Red  Cross 
activities.  In  addition  the  central  office  and 
the  directors  in  charge  of  the  six  branches  of 
Red  Cross  Supply  Service  will  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
constantly  informed  about  the  needs  for  supplies. 
The  Red  Cross  is  thus  prepared  to  secure  and 
to  send  to  training  camps  or  anywhere  else  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  required  by  the  soldiers  from 
a  package  of  cigarettes  to  a  diet  kitchen  or  an 
ambulance.  The  directors  of  the  branch  offices 
are  now  receiving  and  storing  for  distribution 
boxes  of  bandages,  comfort  bags,  handkerchiefs, 
bed  socks,  pajamas,  pillow  cases,  towels,  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  vast  quantity  and  variety  of 
things  that  become  important  wherever  there 
are  armies  and  base  hospitals. 

When  the  sewing  circle  of  the  Sunday  School 
or  whatever  other  agency  it  may  be  (for  example 
in  Marshalltown,  Iowa),  which  is  rolling  ban¬ 
dages  or  hemming  sheets,  has  a  consignment 
ready,  it  turns  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Chapter 
in  the  same  city,  if  there  is  one.  If  not,  it  ships 
that  consignment  direct  to  the  Chicago  warehouse 
of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  at  225  East  Illinois 
Street,  or  if  it  is  in  touch  with  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  in  a  neighboring  Iowa  town  it  sends 
the  supplies  there  to  be  forwarded  to  Chicago. 

All  the  material  sent  to  a  Red  Cross  Chapter 
is  inspected,  and  then  shipped  to  the  nearest 
branch  warehouse.  The  name  of  the  producer 
remains  attached.  Thus,  although  the  Mar¬ 
shalltown  consignment  ultimately  forms  part 
of  a  larger  case,  or  shipment,  the  name  of  the 
Marshalltown  sewing  circle  or  other  agency 
remains  with  the  supplies  which  it  has  prepared 
until  the  ultimate  destination  at  camp  or  hospi¬ 
tal  is  reached. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  heterogeneous  material  the  Red  Cross 
has  prepared,  in  great  detail,  the  standard  re¬ 


quirements  for  supplies.  Everything  has  been 
standardized  from  the  measurements  of  the 
handkerchiefs — eighteen  inches  square — to  the 
number  of  mothballs  which  are  to  accompan3r  a 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings — one  in  the  toe  of  each 
sock.  Related  kinds  of  supplies  must  be  sent 
together  in  the  same  box.  The  boxes  should 
bear  designated  numbers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush, 
of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  Air.  D. 
W.  Cook,  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  and  Air.  Arthur  T.  Young  of  the 
firm  of  accountants  of  that  name,  exact 
forms  for  accounting  for  all  money  and  sup¬ 
plies  received  and  distributed  have  been 
prepared.  The  directors  of  branches  are  thus 
able  to  keep  uniform  accounts  of  the  pennies 
sent  to  them  to  buy  tooth  brushes  for  the  sol¬ 
diers,  as  well  as  of  the  checks  which  are  given  to 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  hospital  beds. 
They  have,  also,  accurate  records  of  all  supplies 
received  and  forwarded.  In  addition,  they  make 
weekly  reports  to  the  central  office  of  all  sup¬ 
plies  and  money  in  hand,  and  of  all  the  week’s 
transactions.  They  ship  only  on  order  from  the 
central  office,  So  that  there  is  system  and  no 
possibility  of  waste  or  confusion  within  the 
Red  Cross  Supply  Service. 

The  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  Supply 
Service  is  in  charge  of  Air.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
formerly  Director  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
conducted  several  relief  operations  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Air.  Persons  is  the  Director,  and  Air. 
Thomas  W.  Farnain,  in  charge  of  the  central 
office  at  Washington,  is  the  Associate  Director. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  where  there 
are  branches  of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  director  in  charge,  and 
the  addresses  of  his  office  and  warehouse: 

Boston — Air.  Henry  S.  Dennison.  Office  and 
warehouse:  1000  Washington  Street. 

New  York — Air.  Otto  T.  Bannard.  Office:  34th 
floor,  Aletropolitan  Tower. 

Warehouse,  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn. 

Chicago — Air.  A.  A.  Sprague,  2d. 

Office:  112  West  Adams  Street; 

Warehouse:  225  East  Illinois  Street. 

Denver — William  G.  Evans.  Office  and  Ware-  . 

house:  16  Evans  Block. 

New  Orleans — Air.  H.  R.  Labouisse. 

Office:  1544  Webster  St. 

Warehouse:  United  States  Alint. 

San  Francisco — Air.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann. 
Office:  502  California  Street. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


rHE  organization  diagram  shown  on  this 
page  pictures  quickly  to  the  eye  the 
•  scheme  of  organization  which  the  Central 
I  >m  tn  it  tee  has  developed.  The  Central  Com- 
jittee  is  the  governing  body,  under  provision 
1  the  Act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  assoeia- 
I  )n.  The  national  elective  officers  of  the 
?d  Cross  (President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
«'easurer,  and  Counselor)  are  also  officers  of 
I  is  Central  Committee.  This  committee  com- 
fises  18  members,  the  Chairman  and  five  of 
jiom  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
liited  States,  six  elected  by  the  incorporators 
i  d  six  elected  by  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
leeting  from  chapters,  state  boards,  and  other 
lanch  organizations. 

J  All  matters  pertaining  to  military  relief  have 
len  assigned  by  the  Central  Committee  to  the 
Ifepartment  of  Military  Relief  and  to  its  appro¬ 
bate  bureaus.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
I  Than  relief  (which  includes  the  relief  of  civilian 
I  n-combatants  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  those 
f  ffering  from  calamities  in  time  of  peace)  have 
len  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Idief.  Each  of  these  relief  departments  is 
vder  the  immediate  direction  of  an  officer 


with  the  title  of  “Director  General,”  appointed 
by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  National  Committee  on  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service  is  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  and  is  directly  responsible  to  it. 
This  committee,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
diagram,  is  directly  related  to  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Military  Relief  and  the  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief  through  the  Bureau  of  Nursing 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service. 

The  Department  of  Chapters,  with  a  director 
at  its  head,  has  supervision  over  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activities  of  chapters  and  state  boards, 
and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Red  Cross 
membership. 

The  Administrative  Department,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  conducts 
the  purchasing,  accounting,  auditing,  contract¬ 
ing,  legal  matters,  files  and  records,  building 
and  grounds,  and  the  general  business  of  the 
organization. 

The  heads  of  all  Departments  are  at  all  times 
in  close  touch  with  the  Central  Committee 
through  the  Chairman  or  Acting  Chairman,  who 
is  the  highest  executive  officer  of  the  Red  Cross. 


BACK  FROM  THE  SOMME 

BY 

IAN  HAY 

[Author  of  “The  First  Hundred  Thousand ,”  “ Getting  Together  ,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.] 


IT  IS  the  first  week  of  July,  1916.  Two 
steamers  lie  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
dock.  One  is  painted  a  most  austere 
and  unobtrusive  gray:  she  is  obviously 
a  vessel  with  no  desire  to  advertise  her  presence 
on  the  high  seas.  In  other  words,  a  transport. 
The  other  is  dazzling  white,  ornamented  with  a 
good  deal  of  green,  supplemented  by  red.  She 
makes  an  attractive  picture  in  the  early  morning 
sun.  Even  by  night  you  could  not  miss  her, 
for  she  goes  about  her  business  with  her  entire 
hull  outlined  in  red  lights,  regatta  fashion,  with 
a  great  luminous  red  cross  blazing  on  either 
counter.  Not  even  the  commander  of  a  U-boat 
could  mistake  her  for  anything  but  what  she  is 
— a  hospital  ship. 

Two  great  “brows,”  or  covered  gangways, 
connect  the  hospital  ship  with  her  native  land. 
Down  these  the  stretchers  are  beginning  to 
pass,  having  been  raised  from  below  decks  by 
cunning  mechanical  devices  which  cause  no  jar; 
and  are  being  conveyed  into  the  cool  shade  of 
the  dock-shed.  Here  they  are  laid  in  neat 
rows  upon  the  platform,  ready  for  transfer  to 
the  waiting  hospital  train.  Everything  is  a 
miracle  of  quietness  and  order.  The  curious 
public  is  afar  off,  held  aloof  by  dock  gates. 
They  are  there  in  force  to-day,  partly  to  cheer 
the  hospital  trains  as  they  pass  out,  partly  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  grav-painted  ship. 
In  the  dockshed,  organization  and  method 
reign  supreme.  There  is  no  shouting  or  fuss. 
The  R.A.M.C.  staff  officers  control  everything, 
apparently  by  a  crook  of  a  finger.  The  stretcher 
bearers  do  their  work  with  silent  aplomb. 

The  occupants  of  the  stretchers  possess  the 
almost  universal  feature  of  a  six-day  beard — 
always  excepting  those  who  are  of  an  age  which 
is  not  troubled  by  such  manly  accretions.  They 
lie  very  still — not  with  the  stillness  of  exhaustion 
or  dejection,  but  with  the  comfortable  resigna¬ 
tion  of  men  who  have  done  the  State  some 
service  and  have  suffered  in  the  process;  but 
who  now,  with  their  troubles  well  behind  them, 
are  enduring  present  discomfort  buoyed  up  by 
the  prospect  of  clean  beds,  chicken  diet,  and 
ultimate  tea  parties.  Such  as  possess  them 
are  wearing  “woodbine”  stumps  upon  the 
lower  lip. 

They  are  quite  ready  to  compare  notes. 


Let  us  approach,  and  listen  to  a  heavily- 
bandaged  gentleman  who — so  the  label  at¬ 
tached  to  him  informs  us — is  Private  Blank, 
of  the  Manchesters,  suffering  from  three  “G.S.” 
machine-gun  bullet  wounds. 

“Did  the  Fritzes  run?  Yes — they  run  all 
right!  The  last  lot  saved  us  trouble  by  running 
toward  us — with  their  ’ands  up!  But  their 
machine-guns — they  gave  us  fair  ’amlet  till 
we  got  across  No  Man’s  Land.  After  that  we 
used  the  bayonet  and  they  didn’t  give  us  no 
more  vexatiousness.  Where  did  we  go  in!" 
Oh,  near  Albert.  Our  objective  was  Mary’s 
Court,  or  some  such  place.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
is  going  to  add  some  fresh  household  words  to 
our  war  vocabulary.  “Wipers”  is  a  veteran  by 
this  time.  “Plugstreet,”  “Booloo,”  and  “Ar- 
mintears”  are  old  friends.  AYe  must  now 
make  room  for  “Monty  Ban,”  “La  Bustle,” 
“Fry  Court,”  and  “Gum  Court.” 

“AATiat  were  your  prisoners  like?” 

“  ’Alf  clemmed,”  said  the  man  from  Man¬ 
chester. 

“No  rations  for  three  days,”  explained  a 
Northumberland  Fusilier  close  by.  One  of  his 
arms  was  strapped  to  his  side,  but  the  other  still 
clasped  to  his  bosom  a  German  helmet.  A 
British  Tommy  will  cheerfully  shed  a  limb  or 
two  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  but  not  ali 
the  might  and  majesty  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  can 
force  him  to  relinquish  a  fairly  earned  souvenir. 
“They  couldn’t  get  nothing  up  to  them  for 
four  days,  on  account  of  our  artillery  fire,”  he 
added,  contentedly. 

“Barrage,  my  lad!”  amended  a  rather  su¬ 
perior  person  with  a  lance-corporal’s  stripe  and 
a  bandaged  foot. 

But  now  R.  A.  M.  C.  orderlies  are  at  hand 
and  the  symposium  comes  to  an  end.  The 
stretchers  are  conveyed  one  by  one  into  the 
long  open  coaches  of  the  train,  and  each  patient 
is  slipped  sideways,  with  gentleness  and  dis¬ 
patch,  into  his  appointed  cot. 

On  the  upper  deck  of  the  hospital  ship 
lounged  the  “walking  cases.”  They  must 
remain  on  board,  with  what  patience  they  may, 
until  all  the  “stretcher  cases”  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Casual  conversation  with  these 
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confirms  impressions  already  acquired.  All 
are  unanimous  in  affirming  that  our  artillery 
preparation  was  a  tremendous  affair. 

“Loos  was  child’s  play  to  it,”  said  one  officer, 
a  member  of  a  certain  immortal,  or  at  least, 
irrepressible  division  which  has  taken  part  in 
?very  outburst  of  international  unpleasantness 
since  the  Marne.  “The  final  hour  was  absolute 
oandemonium.  And  when  our  new  trench 
nortar  batteries  got  to  work  too — at  sixteen 
o  the  dozen — well,  it  was  bad  enough  for  us! 
3ut  what  it  must  have  been  like  at  the  business 


papers  are  passed  around.  There  are  delighted 
exclamations,  especially  from  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant,  whose  countenance  appears  to  be  held 
together  entirely  by  strips  of  plaster.  Such 
parts  of  the  countenance  as  can  be  discerned  are 
smiling  broadly. 

“I  knew  we  were  doing  well,”  says  the  ban¬ 
daged  one,  “but  I  never  knew  we  were  doing 
as  well  as  this.  Official,  too!” 

“I  say,”  croaks  a  voice  from  one  of  the  cots — 
its  owner  is  a  very  young  officer  who  must  just 
have  escaped  being  left  behind  in  a  base  hospital 
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British  wounded  being  embarked  for  England  at  a  port  in  France 


ind  of  things,  Lord  knows!  For  a  few  minutes 
1]  was  almost  a  pro-Boche!” 

Other  items  of  intelligence  are  gleaned.  The 
leather  was  “rotten”;  mud-caked  garments 
{  rrroborate  this  statement.  The  wire,  on  the 
!  hole,  was  well  and  truly  cut  to  pieces  every- 
'  here;  though  there  were  spots  at  which  the 
I  iemy  contrived  to  repair  it.  Finally,  ninety 
er  cent,  of  the  casualties  during  the  assault 
ere  due  to  machine-gun  fire. 

4  But  the  fact  most  clearly  elicited  by  casual 
imversation  is  this — that  the  more  closely  you 

iigage  in  a  battle,  the  less  you  know  about  its 
rogress.  This  ship  is  full  of  officers  and  men 
ho  were  in  the  thick  of  things  for  perhaps 
>rty-eight  hours  on  end,  but  who  are  quite 
jkely  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  what  was  going 
i  around  the  next  traverse  in  the  trench  which 
ley  had  occupied. 

Ml  are  aboard  the  train  now,  and  the  news¬ 


as  too  dangerously  wounded  to  move — “be  a 
good  chap  and  tell  me  how  things  are  going  at 
Fricourt.  I  got  pipped  early  in  the  show,  but 
our  fellows  were  going  on  like  champions.  Tell 
me — did  we — did  we  get  Fricourt?” 

He  is  a  little  feverish,  this  young  man.  His 
eyes  burn  as  the  newspaper  is  conveniently 
folded  and  laid  before  him.  On  the  front  page 
is  a  map  of  the  battlefield:  the  scale  is  perhaps 
an  inch  to  the  mile.  It  is  seen  that  the  black 
straggling  streak  which  defines  the  present 
position  of  the  battle  line  clears  Fricourt,  on  the 
right  side,  by  a  good  inch  and  a  half. 

The  eyes  close  contentedly,  and  the  voice 
with  all  the  croak  gone  out  of  it,  remarks: 

“Thanks  most  awfully!  Would  you  mind 
leaving  the  papers  for  me  to  read — later?  I 
think  I  can  sleep  a  bit  now.  So  long!” 

The  train  glides  out,  and  another  is  backed 
into  position. 


A  LETTER  FROM  BELGIUM 


Wulveringhem,  March  2,  1917 
The  American  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable,  The  President: 

The  Institution  of  the  Schools  and  Hospitals, 
that  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  has 
created  for  the  unhappy  children  of  bombarded 
villages,  has  received  with  great  pleasure  the 
various  gifts  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  so 
kindly  given  or  transmitted  to  it. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  here  my  thanks 
for  these  generous  gifts.  I  send  with  them  the 
gratitude  of  all  those  who  have  collaborated  in 
the  work  of  charity,  of  patriotism,  and  of  social 
fraternity  of  our  Queen. 


The  Belgian  people  can  never  express  their 
thanks  sufficiently  for  the  marvelous  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  American  Nation.  Our  unhappy 
population  has  been  unjustly  and  sadly  tried. 
It  has  found  in  the  United  States  sincere  friends 
and  magnanimous  donations.  They  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

To  all  the  unknown  friends  who  have  given 
me  the  product  of  their  work  or  donations  from 
their  fortunes,  I  address  my  sincere  gratitude 
and  those  of  my  collaborators.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  : 
associate  you  in  these  sentiments  in  reserving  for 
you  a  large  place  in  my  grateful  thoughts. 

(Signed)  L.  Neelemans, 

Doctor  in  Chief. 


THEY  WENT  DOWN  TO  THE 
SEA  IN  SHIPS 


One  very  bright  -31st  of  May,  I  was  at  Annisquam,  Mass.  The  tide  was  out  and  long  mud  banks 
were  exposed.  On  these  mud  banks  were  bunches  of  faded  flowers,  about  the  most  pathetic  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life,  and  when  1  asked  about  them  I  was  told  the  fishermen  scattered  flowers  on  the  water 
on  every  Memorial  Day  in  memory  of  those  who  had  been  drowned.  I  wonder  if  the  people  who  live 
along  the  British  coast  have  such  a  custom?  The  poem  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Gloucester 
Fishermen  s  Institute.  E.  E.  H. 


Scatter  flowers  on  the  waves; 

There  our  fathers  found  their  graves, 
Brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  sleep; 
Strew  your  garlands  o’er  the  deep. 

II 

Ebbing  tide  of  summer  day 
Bear  these  blossoms  on  their  way. 
North  and  east  to  bank  and  coast, 
Where  they  lie  whom  we  love  most. 

III 

He  who  marks  each  secret  spot, 

Christ  who  shared  a  fisher’s  lot — 

He  will  guard  each  wave-washed  bed 
Till  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead. 


Mary  Brooks. 


THE 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM 

At  Wulveringhem,  where  the  Queen  has  established  a  home  for  the  destitute  and  homeless  children  of 
ler  country.  1  pper  picture:  Princess  Marie  Jose  going  to  her  first  communion.  Left:  The  Queen  distributing 
Vmeriean  chocolate  among  the  children.  Right:  The  King  of  Belgium 
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THE  ERIN CESS  MARIE  JOSE  GARDEN 


trenches  until  the  school  was  established 
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A  PART  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


THE  HOSPITAL  ROOM 


AT  SCHOOL 

Each  child  is  taken  care  of  and  taught,  all  the  work  being  done  by  volunteers  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen.  As  soon  as  anv  trace  is  found  oi 
returned  to  them.  However,  one  of  the  saddest  parts  is  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  families  and  names  have  been  lost  forev 
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THE  KING 

The  Belgian  royal  family  is  most 
democratic  and  the  people  worship 
them.  The  King  is  a  frequent  visitoi 
both  at  the  hospitals  and  at  theschoo 


AVvlWW 


THE  BOYS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


All  the  children  are  not  only  taught  lessons  but  every  one  must  learn  a  trade:  the  girls;  sewing,  weavin 
and  lace  making:  the  boys;  carpentry,  etc.  The  Belgian  children  are  intelligent  and  willing  workers 
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SOME  OF  THE  HOMELESS  CHILDREN 

Hundreds  of  people  who  have  been  touched  by  their  sad  plight  have  either  offered  homes  to  them,  or 
sent  every  kind  of  aid  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  at  Wulveringhem,  by  way  of  France 


THIRTY  FIVE  TELEGRAMS 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Cyclone  Relief  in  Newcastle  and  New  Albany,  Indiana 

The  folloiring  persons  mentioned  in  these  telegrams  are  officers  of  the  American  Red  Cross: 


Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  Acting  Chairman 

Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Director  General,  Civilian  Relief 

Mr.  J.  W.  Magruder,  Asst.  Director  General,  Civilian  Relief 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wells,  Asst,  to  the  Chairman  and  Director  of  Chapters 

Mr.  J.  J .  O'Connor,  Director,  Central  Division 

Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  Director,  Bureau  Nursing  Service 


Mr.  E.  N.  Smith,  Sec.,  Indianapolis  Chapter 

Mr.  T.  J.  Edmonds 

Capt.  R.  D.  Oghorn 

Mr.  Eugene  Foster 

Mr.  F.  D.  Loomis 

Mr.  Eugene  T.  Lies 

Mr.  James  L.  Feiser 

Mr.  James  P.  Kranz 

Miss  Frances  L.  Skinner 

Miss  Mae  D.  Currie 

Miss  Matilda  M.  Steilberg 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  proceed  immediately  Newcastle,  In¬ 
diana,  and  take  all  necessary  steps  for  organizing 
relief  measures  account  cyclone.  Wire  report 
conditions  earliest  possible  moment  with  any 
recommendation  as  to  Red  Cross  help.  Wire 
acknowledgement. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  12,  1917. 

W  adsworth.  Wells,  Bicknell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

On  way  Newcastle.  Arrive  at  three.  Ad¬ 
dress  care  Western  Union. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12,  1917. 
Hon.  L.  Watkins,  Mayor,  Newcastle,  Indiana. 

American  Red  Cross  expresses  profound 
sympathy  for  your  people  in  this  calamity. 
Our  representative  will  call  on  you  and  offer 
such  services  as  Red  Cross  can  render. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  12,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Telegram  received.  Repeated  to  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nor  en  route.  Will  acknowledge  direct. 

F.  E.  Blink. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  12,  1917. 
Wadsworth,  Bicknell,  or  Wells, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Am  in  touch  with  Newcastle,  Indiana,  cyclone 
situation.  Major  J.  L.  Watkins  and  William 
Neale,  International  Press  men  of  Indianapolis, 
now  at  scene.  Said  at  two  o’clock  this  morning 


twenty-four  bodies  found.  About  thirty  dead. 
Sixteen  fatally  injured.  About  one  hundred 
with  minor  injuries.  Mayor  said  five  hundred 
houses  destroyed,  others  estimate  three  hun¬ 
dred  entirely  demolished.  Mayor  says  about 
five  hundred  families  being  sheltered  in  churches 
and  homes.  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  and  Shovel 
Company,  employing  two  hundred  men,  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  other  large  industrial  plants 
destroyed,  but  many  greenhouses  ruined. 
Flower  growing  one  of  principal  industries. 
Mayor  says  no  food  or  clothing  seems  to  be 
needed,  only  money  for  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  He  puts  estimate  at  high  figure  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  has  issued  an 
appeal.  He  has  appointed  relief  committee. 
Plenty  of  nurses  and  doctors  from  Indianapolis, 
about  eighty  miles  away.  Militia  guarding 
wrecked  houses.  Property  loss  about  million. 

J.  J.  O'Connor. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  March  12,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nineteen  dead,  forty  seriously  injured,  fifteen 
in  hospitals  with  poor  facilities,  three  of  them 
will  probably  die.  About  sixty  others  injured. 
Two  hundred  fifty  houses  destroyed.  Two 
hundred  of  them  workingmen’s  homes.  Some¬ 
what  serious  shelter  problem  apparently.  In 
public  meeting  courthouse  to-night  citizens 
committee  organized,  adopted  all  our  recom¬ 
mendations.  Good  executive  committee.  Have 
been  too  busy  with  organization  details  from 
four  o’clock  until  sundown  to  visit  ruined  dis¬ 
trict  personally.  Good  order.  Rainy  weather. 
Have  requisitioned  three  workers  Chicago, 
two  Cleveland,  two  visitors  and  stenographers 
and  clerks  Indianapolis.  Work  well  in  hand 
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Including  use  of  contractors,  laborers,  trucks, 
>y  executive  committee  and  business  men. 
donated  supplies,  feeding,  housing,  purchasing, 

Ixecutive  offices,  accounting,  and  lines  of 
uthoritv.  Will  advise  if  other  help  seems 
ecessary.  Address  care  Bundy  Hotel  and 
ity  buildings. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12,  1917. 

.  J.  O’Connor,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

Your  wires  received.  Draw  for  small  emer- 
eney  fund  if  necessary,  pending  careful  survey 
nd  organization  relief. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  March  13,  1917. 
'.rnest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Highly  satisfactory  conferences  with  execu- 
ive  and  relief  committees  to-day.  Relief 
ork  going  ahead  now  on  the  jump.  Two 
ndianapolis  nurses  arrived  to-night.  Will 
eed  the  other  four  in  the  morning.  Will 
over  their  cost  satisfactorily.  About  twenty 
liousand  dollars  in  hand  and  about  thirty 
lore  in  sight.  If  fifty  thousand  raised,  am 
lclined  to  think  that  will  be  ample  but  will 
ecide  later.  Will  move  fast  and  hard  to- 
lorrow  and  Thursday. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C„  March  13,  1917. 

.  J.  O’Connor,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

Your  excellent  report  received.  Congratu- 
•ite  you  on  good  work.  Draw  up  to  five  hun- 
red  dollars  if  needed.  Please  send  regular 
ight  letter  for  present.  Nurses  will  come  from 
Indianapolis  probably  to-night.  Assume  ex- 
lense  will  be  met  from  relief  fund. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  March  15,  1917. 
Irnest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Trained  visitors  now  have  visiting  well  in 
and.  Two  hundred  families  received  emer- 
lency  assistance.  About  one  hundred  fifty 
ill  come  in  for  consideration  in  permanent 
isbursements.  Good  weather  to-day  hurried 
hings.  Soldiers  leave  to-morrow,  but  police 
tuation  will  be  covered.  Had  satisfactory 
inference  to-night  with  tornado,  life,  accident, 
Ind  fire  insurance  adjusters.  Complete  state- 
pent  of  losses  and  payments  by  Saturday 
romised.  Am  cutting  out  provisioning  and 
jetting  houses  in  shape.  Local  committees 
bntinue  in  fine  spirit.  Have  our  own  emer- 
eney  hospital  going  in  fine  shape.  Only  Red 
’ross  nurses  there.  Eight  of  them  here  to-day. 
)o  not  need  any  more  nurses  at  present.  Some 
anger  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  but  strict 


house  quarantine  and  preparations  for  quaran¬ 
tine  hospital  will  meet  that.  Have  induced 
dealers  to  provision  coal  and  building  supply. 
In  face  of  threatened  railroad  strike  have  all 
plans  drawn  for  tabulation  of  records  and  draw¬ 
ing  off  of  totals  for  permanent  plan  and  presen¬ 
tation  to  relief  committee.  I  must  return 
Chicago  Friday  night  but  will  be  back  Monday 
morning.  Situation  will  be  covered  in  my 
absence.  Trouble  with  wires  last  night  pre¬ 
vented  dispatch  and  rushed  all  day.  Everyone 
highly  pleased  so  far.  One  more  death  last 
night;  another  expected.  Others  will  recover. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  March  15,  1917. 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  connection  with  tornado  that  damaged 
Newcastle,  Indiana,  March  11,  it  is  reported 
that  no  attention  given  fifty-four  farmers  in 
western  part  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  whose 
losses  aggregate  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
amounts  nominal  to  several  thousand,  from  slight 
damage  to  total  loss  buildings,  contents,  and 
stock.  One  strip  ten  miles  long  starting  two 
miles  south  of  Brookville  to  within  three  miles 
of  Dayton.  Another  three  miles  long  one  mile 
south  of  Johnsville  and  New  Lebanon.  Will 
investigation  lie  made  and  relief  given  where 


necessary 


T ? 


J.  1).  Guild, 

Secretary  Greater  Dayton  Association. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1  (>,  1917. 

J.  D.  Guild,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

We  are  instructing  our  agent  to  investigate 
conditions  described  in  your  telegram  just  re¬ 
ceived.  This  matter  had  not  before  come  to 

our  attention.  T,  ,,  „ 

Ernest  R.  Bicknell. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1917. 

J.  J.  O'Connor,  Newcastle,  Indiana. 

Much  pleased  relief  progress.  .  Have  re¬ 
ceived  telegram  from  J.  D.  Guild,  Secretary 
Greater  Dayton  Association,  calling  attention 
to  condition  fifty-four  farmers,  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  whose  losses  are  reported  severe. 
These  farmers  in  two  groups  apparently  struck 
by  different  branches  of  tornado.  Have  pro¬ 
mised  Guild  to  investigate.  Please  give  this 
matter  your  attention.  Would  relief  fund 
in  hand  be  applicable  to  relieve  distress  caused 
by  storm  outside  Newcastle?  No  contributions 

received  here.  „  T1 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 


Newcastle,  Ind.,  March  16,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Have  conferred  with  Guild  over  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Am  trying  to  get  Feiser  at  Columbus 
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or  Edmonds  at  Cincinnati  to  cover  until  I 
can  run  down  Monday.  Dayton  has  no  relief 
society.  Will  go  myself  to-night  or  send  Loomis. 
Dayton  evidently  willing  to  raise  more.  Has 
sent  thousand  here.  Things  are  moving  New¬ 
castle  nicely.  Have  got  four  more  nurses 
through  Miss  Currie.  Drew  preliminary  plan 
for  permanent  relief  to-day  and  stopped  all 
relief  in  kind,  feeding,  clothing.  Everyone 
satisfied.  Have  man  on  getting  dealers  supplied 
with  coal  and  food  in  view  of  worrisome  strike 
situation.  Coal  dealers  have  responded  despite 
approach  warm  weather.  Wholesale  house 
and  genera!  freight  agents  have  responded 
nicely.  Militia  left  to-day.  Two  hundred 
deputies  sworn  in.  Local  militia  just  returned 
from  border  yesterday.  They  will  direct  that 


Washington,  1).  March  17,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

Have  authorized  Loomis  at  Dayton  to  draw 
for  not  exceeding  five  hundred  emergency  re¬ 
lief.  Hope  relief  fund  will  cover  all  storm  re¬ 
lief  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Please  send  night 
letter  bringing  report  up  to  date. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  18,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  serious  need  here.  People  afflicted 
live  remote.  Conditions  not  discovered  earlier. 
Representative  organization  effected.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  needed.  Difficult  to  get  this 
because  newspaper  edge  of  appeal  is  gone. 
Think  we  can  draw  on  Indiana  Newcastle  fund. 


Photograph  by  Holland 

IN  THE  PATH  OF  THE  CYCLONE 

One  of  the  streets  in  Newcastle,  Ind.,  where,  on  March  11th,  a  cyclone  destroyed  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  houses,  killed  nineteen  people,  seriously  injured  a  large  number  more,  and  left  two  hundred  families  in 
need.  In  four  days  the  relief  organization  was  perfected  and  the  destitute  cared  for 


work.  Fifty  volunteer  carpenters  from  Muncie 
will  work  here  Sunday  and  Monday.  Farm 
wagons  in  to  clean  up  wreckage.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-three  houses  hit.  Five  men,  seven 
women,  and  ten  children  killed.  Two  orphans, 
one  widow,  four  widowers.  One  family  wiped 
out.  One  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  will  come  in  for  permanent  relief.  Foster 
and  Loomis  doing  excellent  work. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Chicago,  111.,  March  17,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  D.  Loomis,  Indianapolis,  arrived 
Dayton  this  morning.  He  will  see  Guild  and 
bring  in  Edmonds,  Cincinnati,  and  other  helpers 
if  necessary.  Have  told  Loomis  to  draw 
Washington  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars 
for  emergency  relief  Dayton.  Please  approve. 
If  expended,  can  cover  from  Newcastle  fund. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 


Can  Washington  help?  How  much?  Wire 
limitations. 

Frank  D.  Loomis. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  19,  1917.  | 

Frank  D.  Loomis,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Thanks  your  report.  We  have  no  doubt 
Indiana  and  Ohio  will  raise  all  relief  fund  re¬ 
quired.  You  may  draw  on  us  up  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  for  emergency  use.  Keep  us  advised. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Newcastle,  Indiana,  March  20,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newcastle  fund  forty-four  thousand  in  bank. 
Thirty-three  thousand  additional  certain.  Will 
go  to  maximum  of  ninety  thousand.  We  are 
slowing  it  down.  Two  hundred  families  being  , 
considered  in  final  plan.  One  hundred  will 
get  major  attention.  All  insurance  payment 
reports  due  in  to-morrow.  Medical  and  nurs-  | 
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ng  situation  excellent.  Fine  spirit  prevails 
hroughout  city  and  among  all  workers.  I 
rrived  this  morning  after  spending  Saturday 
o  Monday  in  Chicago.  I  go  to-morrow  morn- 
ng  to  Dayton  for  brief  conference  with  Ed- 
aonds  who  is  now  in  charge  there.  Loomis 
eturned  with  an  excellent  report  to-day  on 
)ayton.  I  relieved  him  from  further  duty, 
lis  report  shows  relief  committee  organized, 
tayton  tornado  went  twelve  miles  across 
lelds,  not  along  pike  road.  Sixty  families  hit. 
ibout  twenty  relief  cases.  Local  citizens 
stimate  need  at  fifteen  thousand.  Loomis 
nd  Edmonds  in  conference  decide  about  six 
lousand.  I  have  had  satisfactory  telephone 
alk  with  Smith,  Indianapolis,  and  will  arrange 
)  switch  about  two  thousand  of  Indianapolis 
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advise  Washington  appropriation  notwith¬ 
standing  Indianapolis. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pursuant  your  telegram  this  date  you  are 
authorized  draw  for  one  thousand  dollars 
Dayton  flood  relief. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 


Newcastle,  Itid.,  March  23,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairly  reliable  report  says  tornado  worse 
than  Newcastle  has  hit  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Said  to  be  bad  situation.  Leaving  for  Indian¬ 
apolis  at  once  to  review  situation  and  leave  for 
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THE  REMAINS  OF  A  DRUG  STORE 
The  relief  work  in  the  cyclone  destroyed  districts  of  Newcastle  and  New  Albany,  Ind.,  last  March  shows  that 
■spite  the  interest  and  work  for  war  relief  that  is  going  on,  both  the  American  people  and  their  Red  Cross  are 
ady  and  willing  to  act  with  generosity  and  ability  in  case  of  civil  disaster 


led  Cross  fund  to  Dayton  and  expect  Dayton 
fid  surrounding  cities  with  Cincinnati  to  do 
1  e  rest,  although  things  are  little  cold  now. 
Ill  emergency  relief  there  called  for.  Total 
iss  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Insurance 
I’t  yet  known.  I  figure  about  half  of  needed 
im  for  Dayton  is  now  assured.  If  Dayton 
(prm  had  hit  twelve  miles  further  east  it  would 
ve  been  worse  than  the  Dayton  flood. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  21,  1917. 


New'  Albany  if  necessary.  Desire  authority 
to  draw'  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  New 
Albany  situation,  probably  through  a  Louisville 
bank.  Wire  me  care  Western  Union,  Indiana¬ 
polis.  Am  arranging  to  bring  Smith  and 
Loomis  from  Indianapolis  and  some  nurses, 
if  necessary.  Am  endeavoring  to  get  Louisville 
help.  Have  wired  Edmonds,  Cincinnati,  Lies, 
Chicago,  and  Kranz  at  Memphis  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  supply  workers.  Taking 
two  workers  from  Newcastle. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 


Rnest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
i  Spent  four  hours  here.  Only  fifteen  hundred 
1  hand.  Minimum  need  six  thousand.  Ten 
lousand  advisable  on  account  Dayton  flood 
I  ief  balance,  and  I  advise  an  appropriation 
I*  Dayton  work  from  contingent  fund  of  mini- 
lim  of  one  thousand  dollars.  Indianapolis 
Cntribution  for  Dayton  still  uncertain  and 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  23,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Am  leaving  at  once  for  New  Albany,  bringing 
E.  N.  Smith,  Secretary  Indianapolis  Red  Cross 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Frank  D.  Loomis, 
Indianapolis,  Captain  R.  D.  Ogborn,  Chairman 
at  Newcastle,  a  Cleveland  worker  and  a  Chicago 
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worker  and  six  nurses  under  Miss  Martin, 
Superintendent.  City  Hospital,  Indianapolis, 
is  all  Red  Cross.  Troops  left  an  hour  ago. 
Edmonds  of  Cincinnati  and  three  workers  will 
arrive  in  morning.  Five  nurses  will  come  from 
Cincinnati,  and  more  from  Indianapolis  if 
needed.  Will  wire  you  to-morrow.  Reports 
here  one  hundred  killed,  scores  injured  seriously 
and  two  million  property  loss.  Things  will 
move  along  in  good  shape  at  Newcastle. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C' '.,  March  24,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Your  telegrams  from  Newcastle  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  received.  Expecting  your  report  from 
New  Albany  later  to-day.  Your  action  in 
proceeding  to  New  Albany  with  proper  assis¬ 
tance  approved.  Draw  if  necessary  for  emer¬ 
gency  funds  up  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Later 
reports  as  to  needs  and  amount  of  local  relief 
fund  will  determine  whether  additional  emer¬ 
gency  funds  necessary.  Matilda  Steilberg, 
Chairman  Kentucky  Red  Cross  nurses,  has 
sent  nurses  from  Louisville. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  24,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O’Connor  left  last  night  for  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  with  staff  nurses  and  workers. 

F.  E.  Blink. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  24,  1917. 
Miss  Matilda  M.  Steilberg,  Chairman, 
Red  Cross  Nurses’  Committee, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Commend  prompt  action.  Confer  with  John 
J.  O’Connor,  Red  Cross  representative  civilian 
relief. 

Clara  D.  Noyes. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  March  24,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arrived  eight  o'clock.  Have  fifteen  relief 
workers  and  twelve  nurses.  Had  an  immediate 
conference  with  a  temporary  committee  and 
effected  working  organization,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  seen.  Some  really  magni¬ 
ficent  first  emergency  work  was  done  here 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Latest  reports  show 
thirty-three  dead,  sixty  injured  in  hospital, 
fifty  others  with  slight  injury.  Careful  ap¬ 
praisal  by  dependable  appraisals  committee 
shows  four  hundred  ninety-two  houses  hit, 
three  hundred  totally  demolished,  with  loss  of 
six  hundred  thousand  on  realty  and  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  on  personalty.  Loss  in  factory 
buildings  and  equipment  totals  two  hundred 
thousand.  One  factory,  with  one  hundred 


fifty  employees,  destroyed.  No  other  plant 
put  out  of  business.  Tornado  werit  through 
strip  three  miles  long,  half  to  one  mile  wide  in 
north  end  of  city,  through  four  districts,  hitting 
modest  residences  of  laboring  people  and  many 
homes  of  very  poor  people.  Minimum  four 
hundred  families  will  need  assistance.  Three 
hundred  very  hard  hit  will  require  much  help. 
About  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  needed. 
Suggest  Washington  ask  cooperation  of  all 
chapters  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Rlinois,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  least,  requesting  also  assistance  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  large  cities  those 
states  without  chapters.  Money  should  come  in 
quickly  if  we  are  to  finish  up  before  possible 
international  emergency  situation.  Feeling 
tired  but  going  strong.  Nothing  to  worry 
about.  This  is  a  situation  from  three  to  four 
times  worse  than  Newcastle.  Some  farming 
sections  adjoining  the  city  will  be  covered. 
First  sweep  of  investigation  to-morrow. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  New  .Albany,  Ind. 

Please  advise  me  your  best  personal  opinion 
of  minimum  amount  relief  fund  required.  Send 
night  letter  covering  progress  of  relief  operations 
to  date. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  March  28,  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Things  have  been  so  terribly  emergent  here 
that  I  did  not  stop  even  to  send  you  reports 
Sunday  or  Monday.  I  have  had  to  call  more 
workers.  Money  receipts  are  exceedingly  slow 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  of  our  ability  to  do  a 
first  class  job  on  permanent  relief  basis.  Emer¬ 
gency  relief  will  have  to  continue  until  next 
Monday.  All  situations  are  now  well  in  hand. 
New  Albany  needs  money  and  needs  it  badly. 
Because  of  possible  national  emergency,  as 
Congress  meets  next  Monday,  I  believe  that  the ! 
money  received  up  to  that  time  will  measure 
the  total  for  relief  work.  The  spirit  here  is 
fine.  Great  strides  are  being  made  in  all  lines 
of  relief  effort.  I  am  endeavoring  to  return 
to  N  ewcastle  to-night  in  conference  with  com¬ 
mittee.  Reporting  here  again  Thursday. 
Please  state  to  Mr.  Wells  that  I  shall  endeavor 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  return  to 
Chicago. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28,  1917. 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  New  .Albany,  Ind. 

Extremely  important  shall  have  comprehen¬ 
sive  night  letter  report  showing  total  amount 
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New  Albany  relief  fund  in  hand  and  your  per¬ 
sonal  estimate  of  minimum  amount  required 
‘or  adequate  handling  of  situation.  Many 
nquiries  received  this  office  to-day  from  persons 
ivho  have  had  appeal  from  citizens’  committee. 
Vlust  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  effect- 
vely. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  28.  1917. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  referred 
'o  us  appeal  from  citizens’  relief  committee  of 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  asking  financial  aid  in 
laising  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
leeded  by  Red  Cross  for  relief.  Please  instruct 
is  immediately  concerning  our  conduct  in 
his  matter. 

Frances  L.  Skinner. 

Secretary,  Seattle  Red  Cross. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29,  1917. 
’ranges  L.  Skinner,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Director  John  J.  O’Connor  in  charge  of  Red 
'ross  relief  work  New  Albany  wires  need 
ninimum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
)ne  hundred  thousand  already  in  sight  there. 
I’Connor  advises  contributions  be  made  through 
ted  Cross  national  headquarters. 

J.  W.  Magruder. 

Neiccastlc,  Ind.,  March  29,  1917. 
Irnest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Minimum  relief  fund  New  Albany  in  my 
est  opinion  should  be  two  hundred  thousand 
ollars.  In  my  judgment  and  that  of  prominent 
ical  citizens,  finance  committee  commands 
onfidence  community.  Have  looked  up  treas- 
rer  locally  and  in  Louisville;  got  good  report, 
ave  not  before  me  exact  report  I  received  on 
jmmittee,  but  will  get  that  by  telephone  again 
>-morrow  and  will  wire.  Have  requested 
onds  for  chairman  finance  committee  and  any 
isbursing  officers.  So  far  situation  entirely 
i  Red  Cross  hands.  Feel  certain  can  effect 
nv  financial  arrangements  you  have  to  suggest. 
Everything  going  smoothly  on  relief  work, 
loomis  and  Edmonds  in  charge  during  my 
bsence.  Arrived  here  to-day  and  return 
lew  Albany  Friday.  Things  in  excellent 
lape  here  but  of  course  must  get  there  earliest 
ossible  moment.  New  Albany  has  about 
ne  hundred  thousand  dollars  now  in  sight, 
afe  to  approve  committee’s  appeal  for  money 
ut  suggest  you  consider  advising  Red  Cross 
poney  going  to  Indiana  State  Treasurer  or 
ational  office.  New  Albany  and  Louisville 
ill  do  well  over  fifty  and  probably  seventy-five 


after  straining  effort.  If  needed  money  is  not 
secured  by  Monday,  national  situation  will 
probably  mean  end  of  money  raising.  I  think 
Red  Cross  should  take  steps  to  secure  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand,  for  New  Albany  will  help  us 
throughout  this  entire  section  as  well  as  relieve 
twenty-five  hundred  individuals  affected. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  homes  wiped  out  completely, 
three  hundred  out  of  five  hundred.  New  Al¬ 
bany  showing  magnificent  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  cooperation.  Not  a  thing  to  complain  of. 
Considerable  hysteria  yesterday  due  to  biting 
cold  wind  and  rain  storms,  but  we  relieved  every 
one.  Official  figure  dead  last  night  thirty-five, 
eight  men,  thirteen  women,  fourteen  children. 
Total  damage  one  million  six  thousand  on 
residences,  two  hundred  thousand  on  effects 
and  balance  on  industrial  property.  Never 
saw  such  complete  destruction  for  whole  blocks, 
all  in  residence  sections  of  laboring  and  middle 
class.  I  am  in  excellent  trim  and  going  strong. 
Advise  me  on  national  situation  by  letter  New 
Albany. 

J.  J.  O’Connor. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  30,  1917. 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Have  you  been  called  upon  for  financial 
assistance  by  New  Albany,  Indiana,  account 
tornado  disaster,  and  what  have  you  done? 

E.  M.  Clendening, 

General  Secretary,  Chamber  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30,  1917. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Red  Cross  in  charge  tornado  relief  operations 
New  Albany.  Local  committee  business  men 
undertaking  to  raise  necessary  fund.  Our  esti¬ 
mate  minimum  amount  required  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  amount  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  thousand  in  sight.  Funds 
may  be  sent  Red  Cross,  Washington,  if  preferred. 
Our  agents  in  charge  all  disbursements. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell. 

P.  S.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  Y.  Knight,  Chairman,  Finance 
Committee,  New  Albany  Citizens’  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  dated  New  Albany,  Ind.,  March  31, 
1917,  speaks  for  itself: 

“  But  for  the  splendid  service  rendered  by 
Mr.  O’Connor  and  his  assistants  in  Red  Cross 
work,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
adequately  and  expeditiously  have  taken  care 
of  the  situation  immediately  following  the 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  our  city  by 
tornado  one  week  ago  yesterday.  May  all 
praise  be  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  noble 
workers  engaged  in  relief  work.” 
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OUR  NAVY 

.  The  Navy  and  the  naval  reserve  fleet  will,  of  necessity,  in  patrolling  our  coast,  form  minor  bases  or  landing 
points  for  smaller  ships.  The  great  opportunity  of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapters  will  come  in  being  ready  to 
care  for  the  men  wherever  they  may  land 


ALL  THE  WAY  OVER  SCREENED  ROADS 

At  many  points  near  Verdun,  the  road  was  in  sight  of  t  lie  German  trenches.  Screens  were  erected  so 
that  the  enemy  could  not  see  when  the  road  was  in  use.  In  many  places  painted  cloth  was  used  for  the 
screen 
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GRENVILLE  TE^IPLE  KEOGH 


Being  excerpts  from  his  diary  while  he  was  a  member  of  Section  Number  8  of  the  American  Am- 
bulance  during  last  summer  through  the  final  attacks  and  defense  of  Verdun 


Saturday,  May  27th. 

THIS  morning,  I 
left  the  base  at 
5:lo  for  thePoste 
de  Secours.  Mr.  Mason 
came  with  me  to  show 
me  the  road.  \Y  hen 
we  began  to  get  near  the 
lines  the  sound  of  the 
big  guns  was  deafening. 
We  ran  all  the  way  over 
screened  roads,  which, 
however,  were  continu¬ 
ally  shelled  by  the 
enemy.  At  last,  we 
arrived  at  the  Poste 
itself.  The  Poste  is 
really  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  trenches 
and  dugouts  cleverly 
arranged  among  the 
first  line  trenches. 
When  we  got  out  of  our 
car  and  began  to  get  it 
in  readiness  to  receive 
the  wounded,  we  were 
suddenly  startled  by 
the  explosion  of  a  huge 
German  150  shell  not 
more  than  twenty 
yards  away  from  us. 
From  then  on,  all 


GRENVILLE  T.  KEOGII 
The  author,  who,  after  a  brief  visit  home,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  his  section.  In  April,  1917,  he 
received  the  Medaille  Militaire  for  bravery 


around  us  shells  kept  ] 
bursting.  Why  we 
were  not  actually  hit  1 1 
do  not  know.  Mr. 
Mason  saw  that  we 
had  happened  to  arrive 
during  a  bombardment, 
and  therefore  tele¬ 
phoned  in  to  send  out 
no  more  cars  until  aftei 
the  heavy  firing 
stopped.  When  we 
finally  managed  tc 
crawl  to  the  dugout? 
on  our  hands  and  knee" 
without  being  hit,  we 
sat  in  the  dcorwaj 
and  watched  the  shell- 
burst  all  around  us.  1 
tried  to  roll  a  cigar¬ 
ette  and  am  non 
ashamed  to  say  that 
my  hands  trembled  s< 
it  was  impossible  foil 
me  to  do  so.  While  w< 
were  sitting  there  w< 
were  suddenly  throwi 
flat  on  our  faces  by  fj I 
huge  shell  which  hit  tin 
top  of  our  parapet.  AVcjl 
were  literally  showerec 
by  splintered  logs  anc 
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SECTION  NO.  8  IN  PARIS 
Just  before  it  started  for  the  front 


find  and  pebbles.  A  large  piece  of  the 
j>ell  casing  fell  at  my  feet.  I  bent 
town  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  was  still  so  warm 
liat  I  could  not  touch  it.  AVhen  it  cooled 
T  a  little  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  bring 
nme  as  a  souvenir.  After  about  half  an  hour 
lie  bombardment  ceased.  We  then  ven¬ 
tured  out  with  our  wounded  and  succeeded  in 
jading  them  safely  into  the  ambulance.  We 
■■rived  at  the  hospital  at  about  10:15  a.  m., 
ter  what  Mr.  Mason  said  had  been  the  worst 
:  lell  fire  he  had  ever  been  through.  During  the 
1st  of  the  day  the  firing  was  not  heavy.  I 
lade  four  other  trips  to  the  Poste,  and  al- 
I’ough  shells  broke  very  close  to  my  car,  ran 
I  to  nothing  as  bad  as  the  morning’s  attack.  At 
'°ut  eight  in  the  evening  a  call  came,  which 
r.  Mason  asked  me  to  answer.  Doc  Armour 
me  along  with  me  to  help  out.  This  was 
e  first  night  driving  I  did.  We  drove  all 
e  way  not  by  sight,  but  by  sound.  When  we 
rived  at  the  Poste,  however,  you  could  see 
erything  as  clearly  as  during  the  day,  owing 
the  starlight  bombs  which  were  thrown  by 
th  sides.  A\  e  picked  up  our  wounded  without 
y  difficulty  and  started  back  for  the  hospital 
about  11 :30  p.  m.  Y\  hile  passing  over  a  large 
fallow  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  loud  ex- 
bsions  behind  us.  On  looking  around  we 
fild  see  the  brilliant  flashes  of  the  explosions, 
a  few  minutes  we  began  to  feel  heavy  in 
?  head  and  our  eyes  began  to  burn.  One  of 
-  blesses  told  us  that  it  was  gas.  A\  e  hastened 
put  on  our  gas  masks,  and  with  them  on  we 
ide  the  rest  of  the  journey  without  any  mis¬ 


hap.  We  arrived  at  the  base  again  about 
12:30  a.  m. 

Friday ,  June  '■2nd. 

To-day  has  been  an  easy  day  for  all  of  us,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  a  most  interesting  one.  Mr. 
Mason  called  for  us  this  morning  and  told  us 
only  five  need  stay  on  duty.  I.  luckily,  was  not 
among  this  number,  so  I  had  the  whole  day  free. 
I  got  Doc  Armour  and  together  we  walked  to 
Bouy  (a  distance  of  six  miles),  where  all  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps  (the  one  to  which  we  are 
connected)  is  stationed.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  see  this  large  number  of  men  (7,000)  en  repos. 
They  acted  exactly  like  little  kindergarten 
children.  Some  of  them  played  tag,  some  leap¬ 
frog,  and  some  whittled  out  little  toys.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  these  strong,  brave  men. 
who  had  been  in  the  first  line  trenches  for  eight 
months,  derive  enjoyment  from  such  simple 
games.  They  all  treated  us  as  though  we  were 
officers.  They  seemed  very  much  amazed  to 
hear  that  we  were  working  for  nothing,  when 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  leave  home 
at  all.  Some  of  the  soldiers  took  us  around  to 
the  officers'  quarters,  where  we  were  received 
very  cordially  indeed.  Many  of  the  officers 
spoke  very  good  English,  so  it  was  pleasant 
for  us  to  hear  them  tell  of  all  their  wonderful 
experiences.  During  the  past  eight  months 
their  corps  had  dwindled  down  from  30,000  to 
7,000  men.  These  officers  said  that  on  certain 
occasions  the  slaughter  was  terrible.  They  told 
us  about  one  time  when  they  rushed  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  German  trench.  They  said  that  for 
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A  POSTE  DE  SECOURS 

“It  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  trenches  and  dugouts  cleverly 
arranged  among  the  first  line  trenches” 


three  consecutive  hours  they  fought  with  the 
enemy,  hand  to  hand,  between  the  French  and 
German  first  lines.  After  the  enemy  were 
finally  driven  back  there  were  10,000  French  and 
15,000  Germans  lying  dead  on  the  field.  The 
men  told  us  of  the  terrible  work  of  clearing  off 
the  bodies,  because  if  they  w7ere  left  there  they 
would  decay,  and  make  life  impossible  for  the 
soldiers.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  was  all  done  under  heavy  shell  fire. 
The  work  occupied  four  whole  days. 

Tuesday ,  June  6th. 

To-day,  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  I  slept 
until  11  o'clock.  I  then  gave  my  car  a  thorough 


cleaning,  which  it  needed  verj 
much  indeed.  During  thf 
afternoon  I  made  a  call  at  St 
Hilaire  to  collect  some  stretch 
ers  which  we  had  left  there 
when  we  covered  that  Poste 
Up  at  St.  Hilaire  the  firing  wa- 
quite  heavy  when  I  arrived 
and  1  had  quite  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  my  car  up  t( 
the  entrance  of  the  Poste 
However,  during  a  lull  in  the 
bombardment,  I  managed  te 
get  up  and  get  my  car  loadee 
without  mishap. 

This  evening,  I  had  the  pleas 
an  test  evening  since  my  arrival 
A  number  of  the  soldier 
from  our  Army  asked  u 
to  come  over  to  their  quar 
ters  after  dinner  with  onr  mandolins  and  box 
ing  gloves.  Immediately  after  supper  w 
went  over,  and  were  very  much  surprised  t«. 
find  that  they  had  arranged  a  party  for  ou 
benefit.  These  poor  soldiers  had  taken  up  si 
collection  among  themselves  and  bought  cake 
and  wine  for  us.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  muc- 
this  little  sacrifice  meant  to  them.  Thesi 
soldiers  live  on  their  army  pay  alone,  and.  as  it  i 
only  five  cents  a  day.  they  can't  very  well  affor 
giving  any  away;  still  they  did  so.  in  order  t 
buy  us  cakes.  During  the  evening,  we  san  I 
songs  with  them,  and  had  boxing  matche.  l 
Everybody  who  could  do  anything  to  add  to  th  I 
party  did  so  without  being  asked,  and  therefor 


THE  ST.  HILAIRE  POSTE 
Where  the  section  first  saw  service 
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e  spent  a  most  pleasant  time, 
n  our  way  home  we  all  agreed 
>  each  give  five  francs  and 

Ive  them  a  party  some  even- 
g  before  we  leave  for  the 
ing  line  again.  To-morrow 
am  going  up  to  Bouy  to  see  a 
i  view  which  is  to  be  held  of 
ne  whole  Fourth  Army.  It 
ill  be  a  wonderful  sight  which 
(would  not  miss  for  anything. 


IN  VERDUN 

American  humanity  has  no  brighter  page  than  the  work  of  our  ambu- 
lanciers  under  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  Verdun  battle 


Friday,  June  9th. 

To-day  there  was  not  much 

1  anything  doing,  although 
is  afternoon  we  witnessed  a 
>nderful  sight.  At  about 
ur  o’clock  8.000  soldiers 
ssed  through  La  Veuve  on 
eir  way  to  the  front  at  Ver- 
n.  These  men  were  all  fully  equipped,  and 
was  very  impressive  to  see  them  all  marching 
>ng  in  perfect  step,  led  by  their  band.  It  was 
s  132nd  Regiment,  one  of  the  four  best  in 
lance 

This  evening  a  number  of  us  had  an  in- 
esting  talk  with  a  French  soldier  who  had 
;n  in  the  great  attack  of  March  15,  which  took 
pjice  around  Hill  137  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
t?t.  He  told  us  that  during  this  advance, 
?  00  of  the  men  were  killed  by  their  own  heavy 
fillery,  firing  from  about  two  miles  behind 
t,'m.  This,  he  said,  was  absolutely  unavoidable 
b’ause  as  the  men  advanced  their  heavy  artil- 
pV  kept  dropping  a  continuous  rain  of  shells 


just  in  front  of  them.  There  were  of  course 
some  shots  which  fell  short,  and  these  were  the 
ones  which  did  so  much  damage. 

He  then  told  us  about  the  fighting  at  Verdun. 
There  are  no  trenches,  all  the  fighting  being 
done  above  the  ground.  Each  regiment  sent 
there  stays  for  only  twenty  days.  Ten  of 
these  are  spent  in  actual  fighting,  while  the  other 
ten  are  spent  in  resting  up. 

Saturday,  June  10#/?. 

To-day,  at  10  a.  m..  we  received  our  order  to 
move.  All  our  hopes  have  come  true  and  we  are 
going  to  Verdun.  To-morrow  morning  at  4:30 
A.  M.,  we  are  to  leave  La  Veuve  and  run  to 


VERDUN,  1916 

For  the  possession  of  which  the  Germans  made  their  greatest  offensive  from  February  to  June,  1916 
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Revigny,  a  distance  of  100  kilometers.  Here 
we  must  wait  until  our  Army  arrives  at  Verdun 
itself,  and  then  we  follow  them  up  and  take  our 
place  directly  behind  them. 

This  afternoon  we  all  stood  around  and 
watched  our  army  depart.  It  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  them.  Some  of  the  men  seemed 
glad  to  be  going  to  Verdun,  but  most  of  them  did 
not  want  to  go  at  all.  They  all  said  that  during 
the  three  weeks  which  they  would  be  kept  at 
the  front  their  army  corps  would  dwindle  to 
about  three  or  four  thousand.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact,  all  the  men  were  in  good  spirits.  It 
was  really  pathetic  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  corps  kiss  their  com¬ 
rades  good-bye.  None  of  them  knew  if  they 
would  ever  see  their  friends  again.  Many  of 
them  exchanged  little  souvenirs  with  each  other, 
such  as  pictures,  knives,  and  pencils,  before 
leaving. 

We  are  now  all  simply  crazy  to  know  just  how 
close  to  Verdun  itself  we  will  be  stationed.  Our 
lieutenant  seems  to  think  that  we  will  get  right 
into  the  city,  and  we  all  sincerely  hope  so.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  three  weeks  work,  both 
day  and  night,  and  I  bet  that  we  will  ap¬ 
preciate  our  next  repos  even  more  than  we  have 
this  one. 

Monday ,  June  12th. 

Mr.  Mason  to-day  told  us  that  the  whole 
army  which  is  now  going  into  Verdun  just  re¬ 


ceived  orders  to  send  all  their  valuables  honv 
so  this  also  makes  us  think  that  we  are  in  ft 
something  real.  However,  we  are  all  ready  ft 
it,  and  arc  looking  forward  to  the  work  wit 
pleasure.  Another  thing  which  we  did  th 
afternoon  was  to  have  our  helmets  painted 
kind  of  smudgy  green  so  that  they  would  mate 
the  foliage.  The  old  color  (gray)  is  too  brig! 
for  this  part  of  the  country.  You  see,  in  wha 
ever  part  of  the  country  you  are,  you  have  yoi 
helmets  painted  to  match  the  scenery.  In  son 
places  you  see  nothing  but  gray  ones,  in  son 
places  nothing  but  green  ones,  and  in  still  otln 
places  nothing  but  brown  and  black. 

Wednesday ,  June  14 th. 

To-day  I  had  to  evacuate  three  “couches”  t 
Revigny.  While  I  was  at  the  hospital  i 
Revigny,  I  met  two  fellows  from  Norton 
section,  which  is  now  at  Verdun.  They  ha 
both  been  wounded  yesterday  afternoon  whi 
working  up  at  the  Poste  de  Secours.  As  we  a 
going  to  be  placed  right  up  where  they  are,  v 
were  of  course  very  much  interested  in  hearii 
about  their  work.  Their  section  of  25  cars  h: 
only  been  at  Verdun  for  six  days,  and  is  going 
be  taken  back  again  within  two  or  three  dav 
In  this  time  the  army  to  which  they  are  co 
nected  has  been  cut  down  from  15,000  men 
1,370.  They  themselves  have  not  even  h; 
their  shoes  off  since  they  arrived,  and  have  n 
had  any  real  time  to  sleep  or  eat.  More  thi  ■ 


<*r ' 
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PART  OF  THE  6th  ARMY  CORPS 

To  which  Section  No.  8  was  attached,  marching  to  take  up  their  position  at  Verdun 
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alf  of  their  ears 
ave  been  hit  by 
lells,  and  these 
vo  fellows  have 
een  wounded. 

Mr.  Mason  is 
1  a  i  n  1  y  worried 
rer  the  fact  that 
le  work  is  so 
'angerous.  It 
aces  him  under 
tv  great  respon- 
lilities,  because 
is  “all  up  to 
m"  about  send- 
g  us  out  under 
ell  fire. 

In  the  Norton 
'tion  there  have 
|en  six  men  cited 
r  the  Croix  de 
lierre  during  the 
lit  six  days.  This 
i>ne  is  enough  to 
‘  ow  that  the 
l>rk  is  very  hard, 
well 


distinctly.  T  h  e 
air  over  our  heads 
is  simply  alive 
with  airplanes, 
most  of  which  are 
under  fire.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  already 
we  have  had  shells 
whistle  over  the 
town  itself.  So 
from  all  appear¬ 
ances  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lively 
place  for  our  main 
base. 


as  v  e  r  v 


FORT  TAVANNES 

Where  the  German  attack  on  Verdun  broke  down.  “On 
the  night  of  June  20th  our  ambulances  carried  1,150  wounded 
from  the  fort  to  the  evacuation  hospital  at  Dugny,  a  distance 
of  15  kilometers  ” 


Ingerous. 

J!\e  are  anxious  to  begin,  however,  and  they 
li  t  give  us  too  much  work;  according  to  the 
|y  we  feel  now-.  But  I  dare  say,  that  in  a 
tek  or  ten  days  we  would  give  anything  in  the 
I  rid  to  get  a  good  night  s  sleep.  The  longest 
|  >sible  time  that  we  can  be  kept  at  Verdun  is 
■ntv  days,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  now, 
army  will  not  last  as  long  as  that.  It  cer- 


lily  seems  terrible  and  sad  to  think  that  all 


se  fine  Frenchmen,  whom  we  have  known  and 
n  with  for  the  past  month,  are  now  marching 
I)  the  face  of  certain  death, 
dl  day  long,  and  all  night  long,  we  can  hear 
steady  roar  of  the  heavy  artillery  at  Verdun. 
*re  is  so  little  time  between  shots,  that  the 
|ig  sounds  like  a  steady  rumble  of  thun- 
The  whole  sky  over  Verdun  is  black 
heavy,  and  from  looking  at  it,  one  can 
ly  tell  how  terrible  the  fighting  is  at 
sent. 


Friday ,  June  1 6th. 

his  morning,  although  we  did  not  expect  it 

I  Jon,  we  received  our  orders  to  proceed  to  our 

II  posts.  I  he  name  of  the  place  at  which  we 
fto  be  stationed  during  our  stay  at  Verdun  is 
I  my,  an,l  is  situated  about  one  mile  and  a 


outside  of  \  erdun  itself. 


I  timing  here,  we  were  obliged  to  drive  for  25 
Ibieters  at  low  speed,  owing  to  the  continuous 
iof  convoys  which  blocked  the  road, 
ere,  \\  e  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  big  guns  most 


Saturday, 

June  llth. 
This  morning  at 
3  a.  m.,  I  left,  on 
one  of  the  French 
ambulances,  on 
one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  danger¬ 
ous  trips  that  I 
ever  hope  to  have. 
We  went  up  to  the 
Poste  de  Seeours, 
which  is  right  in  the  largest  fort  of  the  French 
lines  at  present. 

V  hen  we  left  Dugny,  day  was  just  breaking  • 
and  in  the  distance  we  could  plainly  see  the 
flashes  of  the  French  and  German  shells  as  they 
exploded.  The  first  part  of  our  trip  was  un¬ 
eventful,  but  after  we  had  passed  through  Ver¬ 
dun  itself  we  ran  into  shell  fire.  The  road  over 
which  we  drove  was  simply  alive  with  breaking 
shells.  Why  we  were  not  hit  I  do  not  know. 
As  we  drew  near  the  fort  itself  things  got  worse 
and  worse.  The  whole  country  around  here 
smells  terribly.  On  one  part  of  the  road,  pass¬ 
ing  through  “Death  Wood,”  which  is  only  200 
yards  long,  we  counted  18  dead  horses  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  These  horses  were  in  all  stages 
of  decomposition.  Some  of  them  which  had 
been  killed  some  time  ago  were  simply  rotting 
away,  and  the  stench  from  them  was  nearly  un¬ 
bearable.  Others  had  just  been  killed  a  few 
minutes  before  and  were  still  warm.  They  all, 
however,  were  left  right  where  they  were  hit,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  much  too  dangerous  to  put  men  to 
move  them.  "  Death  Wood,”  as  this  forest  is 
called,  is  the  most  striking  scene  of  devasta¬ 
tion  on  which  I  have  ever  looked.  There  is 
not  a  tree  with  a  limb  more  than  a  foot  long  on 
it.  The  road  leading  up  to  the  fort  is  in  ter¬ 
rible  condition.  It  is  covered  with  enormous 
shell  holes,  and  blocked  up  by  carriages  and 
automobiles,  which  have  been  struck  by  shells 
and  abandoned. 
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At  last,  however,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  fort.  The  place  where  we  got  our  blesses 
was  an  enormous  tunnel,  dug  about  eight  feet 
under  the  ground  and  connecting  the  fort  with 
the  rest  of  the  outside  world.  This  tunnel  was 
the  vilest  smelling  place  in  which  I  have  ever 
been.  It  was  simply  lined  up  with  wounded 
who  had  just  been  carried  in  from  the  trenches 
and  whose  wounds  were  still  undressed.  When 
we  were  in  this  tunnel,  five  German  450  shells 
landed  directly  on  top  of  it.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  threw  dust  all  over  us  inside,  and  the 
noise  was  deafening.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the 
fort  again  we  had  to  drive  right  over  the  worst 
road  in  this  part  of  the  country.  While  driving 
over  this  section  of  the  road,  the  car  was  simply 
sprinkled  with  shrapnel  and  pieces  of  shell  cas¬ 
ings,  We  man¬ 
aged  to  get  over 
it  with  our  load 
as  quickly  as 
possible  and 
brought  them  all 
to  the  evacuation 
posts  at  Dugny. 

This  is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous 
Poste  that  an 
American  section 
has  yet  been 
placed  in  at  the 
front.  I  myself 
doubt  very  much 
if  we  will  ever 
get  through  with 
our  twenty  days 
here  without 
having  some  of 
our  men  and  cars 
hit.  The  fort 
(Fort  Tavannes)  is  only  one  half  a  mile  from 
Fort  Vaux,  which  has  just  been  captured  by  the 
Germans.  Some  Frenchmen  seem  to  think  that 
the  Germans  are  even  going  to  take  Tavannes, 
and  if  they  do  we  shall  certainly  have  to  watch 
out  for  ourselves. 

Same  evening. 

This  evening  at  7  o’clock,  a  call  came  in  for 
ten  of  our  cars  to  bring  up  80  stretcher  car¬ 
riers  to  Fort  Tavannes.  This  was  a  great 
surprise  to  all  of  us,  and  Mr.  Mason  hesitated 
for  a  long  while  before  allowing  us  to  go.  The 
hours  between  8  p.  m.  and  2  a.  m.  are  the  ones  in 
which  most  of  the  heavy  firing  is  done.  There 
have  never  been  any  cars  sent  up  there  between 
these  hours  before,  either  French  or  American. 
However,  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  go  ahead,  and  so  at  7 :30  p.  m.  the  first  car  left 
our  base.  From  then  on  the  other  nine  cars 
followed  at  five-minute  intervals. 


The  whole  run  up  and  back  from  the  for 
was  one  continual  rain  of  shell  fire.  One  of  ou; 
cars  had  its  front  wheel  chipped  by  shrapnel,  am 
one  of  our  men  was  hit  on  the  helmet  by  a  pieci 
of  shell  casing. 

All  along  the  road  we  were  held  up  by  Ion; 
convoys,  and  these  waits  were  most  dangerous 
There  were  no  lights  around  at  all,  but  still  th< 
roads  were  very  clear  owing  to  the  continua 
breaking  of  shells.  For  about  two  kilometer 
of  the  way  we  had  to  run  right  under  the  mouth 
of  the  French  batteries.  These  kept  up  a  con 
tinual  roar  of  curtain  fire  all  the  time  that  w< 
were  passing.  There  was,  of  course,  no  danger  o 
being  hurt  by  them  because  they  cleared  ou 
cars  by  about  six  feet.  However,  the  concussioi 
of  these  shells  passing  directly  over  our  head 

completely  tool 
our  breath  away 
Another  thin 
which  was  ver 
dangerou 
about  passin 
them  was  th 
fact  that  th 
Boches  kep 
shelling  thei 
without  a  mt 
ment’s  let-up  J 
and  as  they  wei 
only  three  van 
away  from  tl 
road,  the  roa 
was  hit  nearly : 
often  as  the  gi 
lines  were.  Th 
made  the  drivii 
very  hard,  f< 
the  shell  hoi 
made  it  nece 
sarv  for  us  to  run  with  one  wheel  in  the  ditch 
At  one  time,  when  we  were  being  held  up  by 
long  line  of  artillery7,  there  was  a  sudden  era- 
and  flare  about  fifty  feet  ahead  of  the  spot  whe 
my7  car  was  standing.  The  shock  actual 
rocked  my  car.  I  jumped  out  and  with  McK 
(who  was  riding  with  me)  ran  up  to  see  wh 
damage  the  shell  had  done.  When  we  got  to  t 
spot  where  the  shell  had  landed,  we  saw  a  sig 
which  nearly7  turned  our  stomachs.  The  sh 
had  hit  one  of  the  wagons  in  the  convoy  ai 
there,  lying  on  the  road  in  a  pool  of  blood,  we 
two  mangled  horses  and  a  man.  This  pc 
fellow  had  his  breast  just  torn  open  from  o 
side  to  the  other.  He  was.  however,  still  ali 
and  was  groaning  in  the  most  pitiable  way7.  \ 
immediately7  picked  him  up  and  put  him  in  C| 
ambulance,  but  before  we  could  rush  him  to  t 
nearest  dressing  station  he  died,  in  the  mi 
frightful  agony7.  While  we  were  carry7ing  him 


IX  SIGHT  OF  THE  GERMANS 
“We  just  happened  to  arrive  during  a  bombardment  and  when 
we  finally  managed  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  to  a  dugout,  we 
sat  and  watched  the  shells  burst  all  around  us” 
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ur  car  his  arm,  which  was  simply  torn  to 
ieces,  flopped  off  the  stretcher  and  struck 
le  right  across  the  face,  smearing  me  with 
lood.  It  was  by  far  the  most  terrible  thing 
hat  I  have  had  happen  to  me,  and  I  don’t  want 
nything  like  it  to  happen  again,  as  long  as  I 
ve.  All  in  all  it  was  the  most  awful  night  that 
ever  went  through.  We  returned  to  our  main 
ase  at  Dugny  at  4  a.  m.,  making  36  hours  of 
eady  work  without  any  sleep  at  all.  I  don’t 
now,  but  I  believe  that  to-morrow  night  we 
'ave  at  the  same  time  again  to  do  the  same 
ling. 

Sunday,  June  17 th. 

'  This  morning  at  7  o’clock  I  was  hauled  out  of 
id  after  only  three  and  a  half  hours’  sleep,  to 
^ain  go  up  to 
ae  fort.  All 
ong  the  road 
le  shelling  was 
rribly  heavy, 
any  times  a 
tell  fell  so  close 
tat  my  car 
nd  I  were 
lowered  with 
rapnel.  One 
ece  of  a  shell 
re  my  box  for 
Trying  extra 
isolene  com- 
1  e  t  e  1  y  off. 
eees  of  this 
ell  hit  me  on 
y  knee  and  on 
y  helmet,  but 
■  they  were  just 
fling  dead  they 
d  not  hurt  me. 

!he  man  sitting  beside  me,  however  (a  French 
retcher  bearer),  was  quite  seriously  cut  under 
e  eye  by  a  bit  of  rough  iron.  When  I  arrived 
the  fort  it  was  impossible  to  drive  my  car  into 
e  shelter  of  the  tunnel,  because  of  a  long  line  of 
issons,  which  were  unloading  ammunition.  I 
erefore  left  my  car  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
:>out  100  yards  away  and  carried  all  the 
minded  out  to  it.  It  was  a  very  touchy 
ece  of  work  for  we  were  right  in  the  open, 
id  shells  were  breaking  dangerously  close  to 
e  car.  We,  however,  managed  to  get  loaded 
>  all  right,  and  left  again  for  the  hospital  at 
ugny.  After  this  we  made  four  other  trips 
ick  and  forth  to  the  fort  and  went  through 
e  same  thing  each  time.  We  finished  up  all 
e  wounded  at  4  p.  m.  and  returned  to  our  main 
tse,  arriving  there  at  about  4:30.  I  then  im- 
lediately  had  something  to  eat  (the  first  bite 
r  more  than  18  hours)  and  tumbled  into  bed 


to  get  some  well-earned  sleep.  At  7  p.  m.  I  was 
again  called  and  made  two  more  trips  to  the 
fort.  On  these  two  trips  the  shelling  was  really 
worse  than  ever.  On  our  way  back  to  the 
hospital  on  the  last  trip,  a  convoy  of  food  was 
struck  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  we  had  to 
pick  up  six  more  men  who  were  hurt  there.  We 
finally  arrived  at  the  base  again  at  11  p.  m.  We 
don’t  have  to  go  out  again  until  3  a.  m.  to¬ 
morrow.  Hurrah!  Nothing  to  do  till  to¬ 
morrow  ! 

Tuesday,  June  20 th. 

The  call  which  I  said  might  come  at  3  o’clock 
this  morning  came  at  1 :30  a.  m.  instead.  We 
received  word  from  the  fort  that  the  wounded 
were  simply  pouring  in,  and  that  they  wanted 
all  the  cars  we  could  send.  Therefore,  at  2 

A.  m.,  fifteen  cars 
left  here  and 
after  a  perfectly 
terrible  run  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fort. 
The  roads  were 
simply  alive  with 
bursting  shells. 
Two  of  our  cars 
were  hit,  and 
shot  full  of  holes. 
None  of  the  fel¬ 
lows,  however, 
were  touched. 
Up  at  the  fort  we 
saw  sights  this 
morning  that  we 
shall  never  for¬ 
get.  The  long 
tunnels  were 
simply  lined  with 
wounded.  Many 
of  them  had  arms 
and  legs  shot  off.  It  seems  that  during  last 
night  the  Germans  made  an  attack  on  the 
French  first  lines.  This  meant  hand-to-hand 
fighting  which  lasted  for  more  than  four  hours. 
In  this  time  the  French  lost  more  than  1,000  men 
and  had  about  550  wounded.  We  worked 
steadily'  back  and  forth  from  the  fort  from  3 
A.  M.  to  12  noon.  We  then  all  went  to  bed.  At  7 
p.  M.,  I  made  two  more  trips  and  brought  back  a 
dozen  or  so  wounded.  At  lip.  m.,  I  had  finished 
up  and  went  to  bed.  I  don’t  know  at  what  time 
we  will  be  called  out  to-morrow  morning, 
but  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  around  2  or  3 
o’clock.  Last  night,  or  rather  this  morning, 
our  cars  carried  1,150  wounded  from  the  fort  to 
the  evacuation  hospital  at  Dugny,  a  distance  of 
15  kilometers. 

Thursday,  June  ‘ZQnd. 

Last  night  the  Germans  made  a  big  offensive 
on  Fort  Tavannes,  where  our  Poste  is  situated. 


COLLECTING  THE  WOUNDED 
“We  worked  from  4  in  the  afternoon  until  12:30  at  night  before 
we  even  made  an  impression  on  the  number  of  wounded  ” 
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All  our  cars  were  immediately  called  out, 
for  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
wounded.  We  drove  steadily  from  3  o’clock 
this  morning  until  noon.  At  noon  we  had 
finished  up  all  the  wounded,  and  returned  to 
our  base,  thinking  that  our  work  was  all  over 
and  our  troubles  ended. 

However,  at  2  p.  m.,  another  very  heavy 
shelling  of  the  fort  took  place.  We  were  again 
all  sent  out.  After  about  two  hours’  steady  fir¬ 
ing  the  shelling  became  too  much  for  the 
French,  and  they  were  compelled  quickly  to 
leave  the  fort,  which  was  by  that  time  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  burning  debris.  This,  of 
course,  meant  that  we  had  no  definite  place  to 
pick  up  our  wounded.  All  the  roads  leading 
from  Fort  Tavannes  were  covered  with 
wounded,  making  their  way  as  best  they  could 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  It  was  a 
terrible  sight.  Many  men  were  just  crawl¬ 
ing  along  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  many 
perished  by  the  roadside.  We  worked  from 
4  in  the  afternoon  until  12:30  at  night  be¬ 
fore  we  even  made  an  impression  on  the  number 
of  wounded.  We  then  had  to  lay  off  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  all  came  back  to  camp  and  fell 
into  bed  with  all  our  clothes  on.  We  didn’t 
even  take  off  our  shoes,  because  we  knew  very 
well  that  at  any  minute  we  might  be  called  out 
again. 

Sunday,  June  Zoth. 

This  has  certainly  been  a  memorable  day  for 
me,  and  one  which  I  feel  quite  sure  I  will  never 
forget. 

At  1  a.  m.,  I  got  up  and  started  for  Fort 
Tavannes.  The  firing  when  I  left  Dugny  was 
terrible.  All  the  hills  in  the  distance  were  as 
bright  as  day.  For  the  first  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  run,  everything  went  along  beautifully. 
However,  when  I  got  into  the  bad  district, 
things  immediately  livened  up.  The  whole  road 
was  alive  with  breaking  shells,  and  the  noise 
was  terrible.  Shells  burst  within  50  yards  of 
my  car  many  times,  and  threw  stones  and  gravel 
ali  over  me.  I.  of  course,  was  a  little  nervous  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  was  absolutely  alone  in  the  car.  I  knew 
that  I  would  be  helpless  if  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  about  this,  some¬ 
thing  did  happen.  There  was  a  loud  explosion 
just  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  right  beside  my 
car.  I  heard  pieces  strike  my  car  behind  me,  and 
immediately  put  on  all  the  speed  I  had,  hoping 
to  get  out  of  this  particular  place  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  all  happened  in  a  few  seconds.  I 
felt  a  very  sharp  pain  in  my  arm,  then  felt  very 


faint,  and  before  I  realized  what  had  happened 
my  car  was  in  the  ditch.  I  got  out  quickly  and 
saw  that  my  arm  was  hit  in  two  separafi 
places.  Right  beside  my  car  was  a  Frencl 
soldier,  who  had  been  struck  at  the  same  time 
He  had  a  piece  of  shell  in  his  neck.  I  man 
aged  to  get  my  car  out  of  the  ditch,  but,  as  I  wa 
feeling  very  weak,  I  turned  around  rather  thai 
try  to  get  up  to  the  fort.  I  got  the  Frenchmai 
into  the  seat  beside  me,  and  we  started  back  foi 
Dugny.  The  shells  were  still  whistling  and  ex 
ploding  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  I  expected  to  lx 
hit  again  at  any  moment. 

My  arm  did  not  really  begin  to  pain  for  nearh 
ten  minutes.  Then,  however,  it  hurt  so  mucl 
that  I  couldn't  sit  still  in  my  seat.  The  car  wa 
going  all  over  the  road,  and,  with  my  one  arm 
it  was  very  hard  work  to  keep  going.  To  mak< 
things  worse,  the  man  beside  me  was  moan  in: 
and  groaning  in  a  terrible  way. 

When  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  our  mail 
base,  the  old  car  took  a  swerve,  and  into  tin 
ditch  it  went.  I  saw  that  it  was  quite  useless  t< 
try  to  get  it  out  again,  because  it  was  nearl; 
lying  on  its  side.  I  therefore  climbed  out  and 
with  the  other  man  half  hanging  around  m; 
neck,  started  to  walk.  That  was  a  walk  that  wil 
not  be  quickly  forgotten  by  either  of  us.  How 
ever,  after  nearly  half  an  hour  we  got  there.  W 
were  both  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  Mr 
Mason  happened  to  be  standing  at  th 
door.  He  called  for  Dr.  Gros  and  Captaii 
Andrew,  who  luckily  were  sleeping  upstairs,  t 
fix  us  up.  Dr.  Gros  bandaged  us  up  and  then 
lay  down  to  try  to  get  some  sleep.  It  was,  how 
ever,  light  by  this  time  and  sleep  was  impossible 
so  I  just  sat  around  the  bureau  until  every  on 
was  up.  Dr.  Gros  then  brought  me  up  to  th 
little  dressing  station  in  Dugny,  where  they  pu 
on  bandages  to  last  until  I  arrived  at  Pari- 
Mr.  Mason  brought  me  in  to  Bar-le-Due  in  hi 
car  and  I  caught  the  10  a.  m.  hospital  train  fo 
Paris,  where  I  arrived  after  an  uneventful  tri 
at  2:30  p.  m.  A  got  a  taxi  and  went  up  t 
Neuilly.  They  Knew  that  I  was  coming  an 
immediately  brought  me  into  the  operatin 
room  and  gave  me  gas.  -  They  removed  a  littl 
piece  which  was  stuck  in  my  arm,  and  pn 
drains  through  the  two  holes.  I  then  went  u 
and  rolled  into  bed  in  one  of  the  wards,  an 
it  didn't  take  long  to  get  to  sleep.  It  was  th 
first  time  in  more  than  a  month  that  I  ha 
been  in  bed.  or  between  sheets,  and  I  tell  yo 
it  felt  fine. 

(The  second  half  of  Mr.  Keogh's  diary  wi 
appear  in  the  July  issue.) 


THE  BEACH  GUARD  ON  FIRST  AID 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing, 
yhe  annual  death  toll  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand  lives, 
during  the  summer  months  many  hundreds  of  these  lives  are  lost  through  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
tie  layman  in  knowing  what  to  do  to  save  a  person  from  drowning.  Therefore,  the  Magazine  has 
clayed  for  one  month  the  continuance  of  the  First  Aid  Course  to  issue  a  word  of  learning  and  advice 
'■>  those  who  go  down  to  the  beaches  in  the  summer. 

The  Editors. 


SATURDAY  afternoon,  with  bright 
June  sunshine.  The  beach  was 
crowded.  All  of  the  bathers  in  sight 
were  keeping  well  within  the  ropes,  for 
stiff  breeze  was  kicking  up  big  rollers.  A 
oung  man  in  a  brown  bathing  suit  emerged 
•om  one  of  the  pavilions.  The  sunshine  and 
le  salt  air  set  his  whole  body  atingle.  He 
orinted  down  the  beach  and  splashed  into  the 
ater,  took  a  header  into  the  first  wave  and  then 
:ruck  out  toward  the  surf. 

Presently  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
laking  remarkable 
seedy  progress.  He 
Ijecided  that  it  would 
t  be  safe  to  venture 
tside  the  life  lines; 

’  nd  when  he  reached 
lie  outer  boundary  of 
lie  ropes  he  clung  on 
|>r  a  breathing  spell. 

It  swift  current  was 
i  inning  seaward,  pul¬ 
ing  so  hard  that  he 
|  mud  himself  wonder- 
fig  if  he  could  swim 
l?ainst  it.  The  waves 
legan  to  pound  him. 
lie  felt  distinctly  un- 
imfortable. 

On  the  lookout  to 
lodge  the  next  roller. 

L  suddenly  saw  a 
Ijian’s  head  bob  up 
iventy-five  or  thirty 
grds  outside  the  lines, 
i  he  face  was  pasty 
hite,  the  eyes  star- 
fg.  The  young  man 
inging  to  the  ropes 
It  a  chill  run  up  his 
Ibine.  What  should 
fc  do  in  this  sort  of 
1  nergency?  While  he 


stared  the  head  went  down  and  bobbed  up 
again,  gurgling.  The  young  man  in  the  brown 
bathing  suit  let  go  of  the  ropes  and  struck  out. 
He  was  shaken  with  as  mortal  a  terror  as  the 
man  he  had  set  out  to  rescue,  but  an  impulse 
more  powerful  than  fear  drove  him  onward. 
Oddly  enough,  he  hated  that  pasty  double- 
chinned  face  as  he  never  had  hated  a  face  be¬ 
fore. 

A  few  frantic  strokes  in  the  swift  current 
and  he  had  hold  of  one  of  the  fat  man's  hands. 
The  struggle  that  followed  was  as  dreadful  as  a 

nightmare.  The  en¬ 
gulfing  waves  and  the 
current  were  bad 
enough,  but  the  task 
that  gave  the  rescuer 
real  gooseflesh  was  to 
keep  free  of  the  big 
fellow’s  other  hand. 
Sometimes  the  rescuer 
tried  to  swim  and 
sometimes  he  dug  his 
toes  into  the  bottom 
and  dragged  frantic¬ 
ally  at  the  200-pound 
burden  he  had  in  tow. 
If  he  only  had  learned 
how  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing! 

He  doesn’t  yet  know 
quite  how,  but  he  got 
his  man  back  to  the 
safety  zone.  In  the 
shallow  water  near  the 
shore  he  pitched  for¬ 
ward  on  the  sand  and 
saw  stars. 

When  he  came  back 
to  consciousness  and 
sat  up  he  saw  two 
sunbrowned  beach 
guards  working  ener¬ 
getically  but  calmly 


LIFE  SAYING  INSTRUCTION 
The  Red  Cross  is  conducting  classes  throughout  the 
I  nited  States  and  organizing  life  saving  corps.  The 
direct  result  of  the  life  saving  instruction  has  been 
the  lessening  of  the  loss  of  life  from  drowning  in  those 
districts  where  the  classes  have  been  held 
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over  the  limp  body  of  the  fat  man.  They  had 
him  turned  over  on  his  face  and  were  pumping 
the  water  out  of  his  lungs  by  lifting  him  at  the 
hips.  After  a  little  of  this  they  laid  the  body 
prone,  turned  the  face  a  little  to  one  side,  so 
the  sand  would  not  get  into  his  nostrils  or  his 
mouth.  Then  one  of  the  guards  bent  over  the 
body  and  pressed  with  his  palms  on  the  small 
of  the  man’s  back  and  the  short  ribs,  thumbs 
nearly  together.  With  the  regularity  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  with  the  same  rhythm — a  rate  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  times  a  minute — the  guard  forced 
an  artificial  respiration  by  pressing  and  releas¬ 
ing,  pressing  and  releasing.  They  kept  this  up 
for  some  time  before  they  had  their  man  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary  they  would 
have  kept  at  the  job  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  little  later  the  young  man  in  the  brown 
bathing  suit  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  one 
of  those  beach  guards.  After  one  has  had  such 
a  daytime  nightmare,  a  little  solid  information 
about  how  to  avoid  another  such  nightmare  is  a 
first  class  nerve  soother.  And  this,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  is  what  the  beach  guard  told  him: 

“Where  your  fat  man  made  his  first  mistake 
was  in  going  out  beyond  the  ropes.  What  do 
folks  do  that  for,  anyway?  There's  just  as 
good  water  inside  the  line  as  outside,  and  there 
isn’t  any  swimmer  in  the  world  who  may  not 
some  day  get  caught  with  a  cramp  or  get 
exhausted.  Probably  our  fat  friend  suddenly 
realized  that  the  current  was  too  strong  for  him. 
He  got  exhausted  trying  to  fight  it  and  got 
panicky.  He  should  have  shouted  for  help 
right  away.  It  doesn’t  take  much  strength  to 
keep  afloat  until  help  reaches  you,  but  it  may 
take  all  the  power  you  have  if  you  attempt  to 


keep  on  swimming.  Maybe  he  was  too  prouc 
to  shout  or  too  scared.  You  should  haw 
shouted,  too.  Often  enough  we  have  to  pul 
two  fellows  out  instead  of  one,  for  not  one  mai 
in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  make  a  rescue, 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  it’s  necessarily  hard 
but  most  folks  never  learn  the  how  of  it. 

“You  made  another  big  mistake  when  yoi 
approached  your  man  from  in  front.  It  migh 
have  cost  you  your  life,  for  if  he  had  got 
death  grip  on  you  the  chances  are  that  yoi 
wouldn’t  have  known  how  to  break  it.  Ge 
behind  your  man.  Grab  him  by  the  hair  o 
the  collar  of  his  suit  with  your  left  hand  or  ge 
your  left  arm  under  his  shoulder.  Never  let  hin 
come  to  grips  with  you.  If  you  have  to  do  it 
break  from  him  forcibly  by  one  of  the  approve* 
sieentific  methods. 

“Now  about  swimming.  If  you  aren’ 
afraid  of  the  water  it  is  the  simplest  trick  in  th 
world  to  keep  afloat  on  your  back.  If  you 
feet  are  ‘heavy’  and  sink,  you  can  bring  then 
up  toward  the  horizontal  with  a  few  easy  kick 
or  you  can  keep  up  merely  by  kicking  slight!; 
and  paddling  gently  with  the  palms  of  you : 
hands.  Every  good  swimmer  knows  this,  bu 
when  he  gets  in  a  panic  he  is  likely  to  forget  it 
And  so  with  another  matter.  Every  swimmei 
who  is  in  his  right  senses  knows  that  he  ca 
make  the  best  progress  with  a  minimum  c< 
effort  by  swimming  low  in  the  water — as  muc  ; 
of  him  submerged  as  is  practical.  But  whe 
he  gets  panicky  he  forgets  this  too,  and  wear  | 
himself  out  trying  to  keep  his  head  and  hi 
shoulders  above  water,  when  all  he  needs  t 
worry  about  is  his  nose  or  his  mouth.  What 
am  driving  at  is  this:  after  you  get  hold  of  you 


TOWING  TWO  TIRED  SWIMMERS  BY  THE  HAIR 
The  art  of  swimming  should  be  made  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl.  It  is  not  enough  to  kno* 
how  to  swim  a  few  strokes.  One  should  at  least  be  able  to  swim  for  a  few  moments  while  dressed 
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PREPAREDNESS  IS  ESSENTIAL 

By  a  little  timely  instruction  people  who  can  swim  may  become  life  savers,  and  with  training  very  efficient 
yes.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  carry  a  drowning  person  in  the  water  is  to  practise  handling  a  person  w  ho  is 
it  drowning 


tin,  swim  on  your  back  and  swim  low,  with 
c  more  of  yourself  or  of  your  man  out  of  water 
tin  your  faces.  Don’t  make  a  hard  job  any 
brder  for  yourself  than  it  needs  to  be. 

I ‘You  have  seen  what  we  do  with  a  half- 
I  iwned  man  after  we  get  him  to  shore.  First 
It  pump  the  water  out  of  his  lungs;  then  w7e  get 
bn  breathing  by  artificial  respiration.  The 
fcthod  you  saw  (prone,  face  down,  pressure  on 
If  ribs,  etc.),  is  called  the  ‘Schaefer.’  One  of 
I  advantages  of  it  is  that  under  this  system 
»  don’t  have  to  hold  the  patient’s  tongue  out. 
Ibve  laid  him  on  his  back  (the  old  Sylvester 
Ithod)  and  worked  his  arms,  we  would  have 
Wiold  out  his  tongue  with  a  rubber  band  or  a 
F  cloth  or  a  bandage  to  keep  it  from  blocking 
H  windpipe.  If  we  have  to,  we  use  a  pul- 
jctor,  but  pulmotors  aren’t  always  available. 
I  en  they  aren’t,  we  don’t  wait  for  them — we 
I  busy.  And  we  don’t  give  up.  A  good  rule 
I  o  keep  working  for  a  long  time  after  you 
lik  there’s  no  more  hope.” 

I  ill  of  these  'tips  from  the  beach  guard  are 
Hd  Red  Cross  teachings  which  w  ill  be  found 
Imbed  at  greater  length  in  the  abridged  first 
I  text  book,  w  ritten  for  the  Society  by  Lieut. 
I.  Charles  Lynch.  After  describing  methods 
I  artificial  respiration,  the  text  book  adds 
lie  valuable  hints  upon  further  treatment  of 
|i  person  who  has  been  rescued: 

I  Ammonia  on  a  sponge  or  handkerchief 
k  under,  but  not  on  the  patient’s  nose  will 
(?)  revive  him. 

At  the  same  time  that  one  or  two  persons 


are  performing  artificial  respiration,  others 
without  interfering  with  them  should  cover  the 
patient  w  ith  a  dry  coat  or  blankets. 

“As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  breathe 
himself,  but  not  before,  his  limbs  should  be  well 
rubbed  towTard  the  heart  under  the  blankets. 
This  w  ill  help  restore  the  circulation. 

“When  the  patient  is  partially  restored  he 
may  have  a  chill  and  vomit.  If  he  vomits 
while  on  his  back  he  must  be  turned  on  his  side. 

“He  should  afterward  be  put  to  bed  well 
covered,  and  surrounded  with  hot  bottles. 
The  windows  should  be  opened  so  that  he  may 
have  plenty  of  air.  After  the  danger  is  over 
the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  quietlv. 

“He  will  feel  very  nervous  and  shaken  for  a 
time  and  should  be  given  absolute  rest  till  he 
recovers  from  this  condition.  No  food  except 
hot  beef  tea  should  be  given  for  several  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  however,  is  useful  as  soon  as  the 
patient  can  swallow7  and  retain  it. 

“If  the  breathing  stops  at  any  time  after  it 
has  once  begun  you  must  immediately  start 
again  with  artificial  respiration.  Piece  in 
rather  than  do  it  all.  Let  the  patient  breathe 
himself  as  he  can.  You  are  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  movements  when  he  cannot.  Maintain 
the  same  rate.” 

The  art  of  swdmming,  the  text  book  contends, 
“should  be  made  part  of  the  education  of  every 
boy  and  girl.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how7  to 
swim  a  few  strokes.  One  should  at  least  be 
able  to  swim  for  a  few  moments  while 
dressed.” 


HOW  TO  KNIT  SUPPLIES  FOR  Od 

SOLDIERS 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 
WRISTLETS 

Use  any  soft,  dark  wool,  and  four  No.  14  steel 
needles.  Cast  on  about  60  stitches  (20  on  each  of 
the  three  needles),  rib  for  nine  inches.  Castoff  loosely. 

To  make  a  wristlet  with  a  thumb  hole,  use  the 
same  size  needles.  Cast  on  60  stitches,  20  on  each 
of  the  three  needles;  rib  for  8  inches;  cast  off  9 
stitches;  knit  2  rows  back  and  forth;  cast  on  again 
the  9  stitches  and  knit  two  inches  more;  bind  off. 

HEELLESS  SOCKS 

Use  two  bone  needles  No.  5  and  Germantown  wool. 
Cast  on  60  stitches.  Knit  2,  purl  2,  until  the  sock 
is  17  inches  long.  Knit  across  plain;  knit  across 
purl;  knit  across  plain ;knit  across  purl.  Knit  5, 
narrow  1  every  fifth  stitch  to  end  of  needle.  Knit 
across  purl;  knit  across  plain;  knit  across  purl.  Knit, 
4,  narrow  1  every  fourth  stitch  to  end  of  needle. 
Knit  across  purl;  knit  across  plain;  knit  across  purl. 
Knit  3,  narrow  1  every  third  stitch  to  end  of  needle. 
Knit  across  purl;  knit  across  plain;  knit  across  purl. 
Knit  2,  narrow  1  every  second  stitch  to  end  of  needle. 
Knit  across  purl;  knit  across  plain;  knit  across  purl. 
Knit  1,  narrow  1  every  other  stitch  to  end  of  needle. 
Knit  across  purl;  knit  across  plain;  knit  across  purl. 
Knit  across,  narrow  1  every  other  stitch  to  end  of 
needle.  Knit  across  purl.  Bind  off.  Sew  up. 

KNITTED  SOCKS  FOR  SERVICE 
WEAR 

Materials  required:  4  skeins  of  stocking  yarn;  4 
steel  knitting-needles,  size  13.  Color  desired — 
brown  or  dark  gray. 

Cast  on  68  stitches  (20  on  one  needle,  24  on  second 
and  third  needles);  knit  in  rib  of  2  plain,  2  purl 
for  26  rounds. 

27th  round.  Knit  10  (pick  up  an  extra  stitch  now 
and  purl  it  always  for  seam  stitch),  knit  plain  to 
end  round. 

Repeat  the  27th  round  until  the  57th  round  is 
reached. 

57th  round,  1st  decreasing.  Knit  to  within  3  of 
seam  stitch,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  purl  the  seam 
stitch,  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipped  stitch 
over  the  knitted  one,  knit  to  end  of  round. 

Repeat  this  decreasing  every  6th  round,  having 
decreased  four  times. 

Now  knit  without  decreasing  for  24  rounds,  then 
prepare  for  the  heel  as  follows : 

For  the  heel,  place  15  stitches  each  side  of  the  middle 
seam  stitch  and  knit  these  31  stitches  backward 
and  forward  for  25  rows,  always  slipping  the  1st 
stitch,  working  1  plain  row  and  1  purl  row  alter¬ 
nately. 

To  turn  the  heel;  Slip  the  first  stitch,  knit  15,  knit  2 
together,  knit  1,  turn  the  work;  slip  1,  purl  2,  purl  2 
together,  purl  1,  turn;  slip  1,  knit  3,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1,  turn;  slip  1,  purl  4,  purl  2  together,  purl  1, 
turn;  slip  1,  knit  5,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  turn; 


slip  1,  purl  6,  purl  2  together,  purl  1,  turn;  slip 
knit  7,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  turn;  slip  1,  pu 
8,  purl  2  together,  purl  1,  turn;  slip  1,  knit  9,  kn 
2  together,  knit  1,  turn;  slip  1,  purl  10,  purl 
together,  purl  1.  turn;  slip  1,  knit  11,  knit  2  t 
gether,  knit  1,  turn;  slip  1,  purl  12,  purl  2  togetht 
purl  1,  turn;  slip  1,  knit  13,  knit  2  together,  ki 
1,  turn. 

The  heel  is  now  finished.  Knit  the  16  stitches,  ai 
proceed  to  pick  up  17  stitches  down  the  side 
the  heel  next  to  the  needle  just  finished,  knitti 
each  stitch  as  it  is  raised;  knit  the  30  stitcl 
that  were  left  on  to  1  needle  for  the  front  of  fo< 
and  proceed  to  pick  up  17  stitches  the  other  si 
of  heel;  then  knit  on  to  these  half  the  stitches  th 
were  left  at  the  top  of  heel. 

Knit  1  round;  the  2nd  decrease  thus: 

On  the  1st  side  needle:  knit  to  within  3  of  end,  ki 
2  together,  knit  1;  knit  the  front  needle;  2nd  si 
needle;  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipped  stit 
over  the  knitted  one,  knit  to  end  of  needle. 
Decrease  in  this  manner  every  2nd  round  until  the 
are  15  on  each  of  the  side  needles,  reducing  the 
to  correspond  with  the  front  needle,  making 
deereasings  for  the  instep. 

Knit  48  or  50  rounds  from  the  last  decreasing 
length  of  foot,  and  then  decrease  for  the  toe 
the  following  way: 

1st  side  needle:  knit  to  within  3  of  end,  knit  2 
gether,  knit  1. 

Front  needle:  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipj 
stitch  over,  knit  to  within  3  of  end,  knit  2  togetb 
knit  1. 

2nd  side  needle:  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  the  slipj 
stitch  over,  knit  to  end  of  needle. 

Decrease  in  this  way,  with  2  rounds  between  4  tin 
then  more  rapidly,  until  you  have  only  9  stitc 
on  the  front  needle  and  9  with  the  2  side  need 
which  must  be  placed  on  1.  Hold  the  2  neec 
side  by  side,  parallel  with  instep,  dam  off 
stitches  alternately. 

SCARFS  AND  CAPS 

Use  any  soft,  dark  wool  and  2  No.  4  knitt 
needles.  Cast  on  60  stitches.  Knit  plain  (alw; 
slipping  the  first  stitch)  until  the  scarf  measures 
inches.  Cast  off.  Add  a  fringe  at  each  end. 

For  cap  and  scarf  combined  use  ordinary  Germ 
town  wool  and  No.  4  bone  needle.  Cast  on  70  stitc 
in  wool.  Arrange  on  three  needles,  knitting  p! 
all  round.  This  should  stretch  to  22  inches.  44 
lj  yards  all  plain  knitting.  Cast  off.  Break 
about  1  yard  of  wool,  double  it,  use  a  tapestry  nee 
or  darner,  and  gather  up  each  end,  forming  a  ring. 

To  form  cap,  take  one  end  and  push  inside,  le 
ing  about  11  inches  to  fall  over  the  other  end.  T 
turn  bottom  of  cap  up  again. 

A  knitted  cap  for  convalescent  wear  is  made 
medium  bone  needles  of  any  soft  dark  wool.  ( 
on  loosely  60  stitches,  or  equal  to  18  inches.  1 1 
plain  18  inches.  Sew  together,  gather  one  end 
finish  with  a  pompon. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  WAR  COUNCIL 

kN  MAY  10th  President  Wilson  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P. 
'  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York. 


The  White  House,  Washington,  May  10,  1917. 


'  dear  Mr.  Davison: 

After  consultation  with  my  active  associates  in  the  American  Red  Cross,  it  has  heen  thought  wise  to  create 
ied  Cross  War  Council  of  seven  members,  including  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive 
mnittee.  1  have  to-day  created  the  council.  This  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  accept  t  lie  Chairmanship;  a  patriotic 
rice  which  I  trust  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  perform. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  the  military  branch  of  the  Govern- 
nt  has  already  suggested  new  avenues  of  helpfulness  in  the  immediate  business  of  our  organization  for  war, 

the  present  crisis  is  larger  than  that  and  there  are  unlimited  opportunities  of  broad  humanitarian  service 
dew  for  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

Battlefield  relief  will  be  effected  through  Red  Cross  agencies  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
partment,  but  civilian  relief  will  present  a  field  of  increasing  opportunity  in  which  the  Red  Cross  organization 
“specially  adapted  to  serve,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  people  will  realize  that  there  is  probably  no  other 
ncy  with  which  they  can  associate  themselves  which  can  respond  so  effectively  and  universally  to  allay  suf- 
ng  and  relieve  distress. 


Cordially  yours. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 


J  Immediately  following  the  action  of  the  President,  Mr.  Eliot  W  adsworth,  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
:  Executive  Committee,  dispatched  the  following  telegram  to  all  the  Chapters  of  the  American 
d  Cross: 

The  President  has  to-day  appointed  a  Red  Cross  War  Council  consisting  of  Henry  P.  Davison. 
T.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  Chairman;  Charles  D.  Norton,  G.  M-P.  Murphy,  Cornelius  N.  151  iss, 

,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  with  William  H.  Taft,  Chairman,  Eliot  W  adsworth,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
ecutive  Committee,  ex-officio  members. 

The  President  to-day  issued  the  following  statement:  “May  10,  1917.  I  have  to-day  created 
hin  the  Red  Cross  a  War  Council  to  which  will  be  entrusted  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  extra¬ 
inary  demands  which  the  present  war  will  make  upon  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  both  in  the 
d  and  in  civilian  relief.  The  best  way  in  which  to  impart  the  greatest  efficiency  and  energy  to 
'  relief  work  which  this  war  will  entail  will  be  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  experienced 
lanization  which  has  been  recognized  by  law  and  by  international  convention  as  the  public  instru- 
ntality  for  such  purposes.  Indeed,  such  a  concentration  of  administrative  action  in  this  matter 
ms  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  hereby  earnestly  call  upon  all  those  who  can  contribute 
ler  great  sums  or  small  to  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  and  distress,  which  must  inevitably  arise 
;  of  this  fight  for  humanity  and  democracy,  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
t  and  most  necessary  tasks  of  the  new  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross  to  raise  great  sums  of  money 
the  support  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  done  upon  a  great  scale.  I  hope  that  the  response  to 
t  “ir  efforts  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  generosity  of  America  and  the  power  of  genuine  practical 
s  npathy  among  our  people  that  will  command  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.” 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  outlined  in  Circular  A-29. 

For  the  use  of  the  War  Council,  the  National  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  President 
A  Ison,  headed  by  Cleveland  Dodge  and  Seward  Prosser  of  New-  York,  will  raise  a  great  Red  Cross 
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W  ar  Fund  through  our  Chapters.  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  preparing  ourselves  to  meet  tin 
pressing  calls  from  Europe  and  the  emergencies  which  are  soon  to  confront  us  here. 

Every  Chapter  should  at  once  mobilize  and  reinforce  its  finance  committee  for  this  work,  whicl 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  urgency.  Call  immediately  a  meeting  of  your  Executive  Com 
mittee  to  make  far-reaching  plans  for  finance  campaign  as  we  look  to  you  confidently  for  large  result 
Please  telegraph  the  names  of  members  of  your  finance  committee  to  Seward  Prosser,  America) 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

You  will  be  promptly  and  fully  advised  by  Mr.  Prosser  regarding  the  plans  and  methods. 

The  War  Council  is  organizing  to-day.  The  increasing  need  among  our  allies  for  supplie 
that  can  be  furnished  quickly  only  by  purchase,  as  reported  by  Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  inevitabl 
development  of  home  needs  as  we  approach  mobilization  of  vast  numbers  of  American  troops 
make  it  clear  that  to  meet  the  unprecedented  situation,  the  War  Council  must  ask  that  each  Chapte 
retain  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  campaign  an  amount  for  local  needs  not  i: 
excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  raised  by  it.  Many  of  our  Chapters,  appreciating  the  situation 
will  turn  over  the  total  amount  so  raised  to  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund. 

The  War  Council  whenever  possible,  with  advantage,  will  authorize  expenditures  for  specific 
supplies  by  the  Chapters  in  their  own  communities  and  particularly  for  the  purchase  of  material 
to  be  made  by  the  Chapters  into  these  needed  articles. 

The  funds  as  raised  are  to  be  deposited  by  each  Chapter  in  its  local  bank  in  a  special  aecoun 
to  be  known  as  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  to  be  remitted  to  National  Headquarters  as  require 

Later  the  War  Council  will  take  full  account  of  the  needs  by  Chapters  for  local  civilian  reli< 
which  will  become  greater  as  our  own  troops  are  mobilized. 

Please  at  once  cail  together  your  Executive  Committee  and  telegraph  me  assurances  of  their  ct 
operation  in  President  Wilson’s  far-sighted  plans  for  our  Red  Cross.  Give  this  message  fu 
publicity. 


THE  THREE  HILLS 

( This  poem  uas  among  a  collection  of  verse  on  the  war  sent  over  from  England  without  any  dai 
concerning  when  or  where  it  was  published. — The  Editohs.) 

I 

There  is  a  hill  in  England, 

Green  fields  and  a  school  I  know. 

Where  the  balls  fly  fast  in  summer, 

And  the  whispering  elm  trees  grow, 

A  little  hill,  a  dear  hill, 

And  the  playing  fields  below. 

II 

There  is  a  hill  in  Flanders, 

Heaped  wdth  a  thousand  slain. 

Where  the  shells  fly  night  and  noontide. 

And  the  ghosts  that  died  in  vain, 

A  little  hill,  a  hard  hill 
To  the  souls  that  died  in  pain 

III 

There  is  a  hill  in  Jewry, 

Three  crosses  pierce  the  sky, 

On  the  midmost  He  is  dying 
To  save  all  those  wTho  die, 

A  little  hill,  a  kind  hill 
To  souls  in  jeopardy. 

Everard  Owen. 


Co'yrisrht  bv  Harris  &  Ewing 

THE  WAR  COUNCIL  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

In  the  front  row  from  lelt  to  right  are:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Vice-President  of  the  Red  Cross;  the  President  of  the  United  States;  ex-President  William 
II.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee;  and  Eliot  Wadsworth,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Top  row:  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Council;  Grayson  M-P.  Murphy,  Charles  D.  Norton,  and  Edward  N.  Hurley.  Cornelius  N.  Rliss,  Jr.,  the  other  member  of  the  Council,  is  not  in  the  group 
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A  YEAR  ago  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  send  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  any  part  of  the  American  Army 
within  thirty  days  after  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  year  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  it 
was  done,  for  the  Army,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  was  ready — that  part  of  it  enlisted, 
organized,  equipped,  and  trained  for  the  Army 
by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  first  six  American  base  hospitals  have 
been  ordered  to  the  front.  They  are  the  van 
of  the  might  of  America  to  be  thrown,  if  need 
be,  to  the  last  ounce  into  this  struggle.  They 
are  the  best  we  have,  and  America  can  be 
proud  of  them. 

Six  of  the  leading  hospitals  and  medical  col¬ 
leges  of  the  nation — Harvard,  at  Cambridge; 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  New  York;  Lake¬ 
side  Hospital,  at  Cleveland;  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  at  Philadelphia;  Washington  Univers¬ 
ity,  at  St.  Louis;  and  Northwestern  University, 
at  Chicago — furnished  the  personnel  for  these 
pioneer  units.  The  surgeon-directors  are  all 
men  eminent  in  their  profession,  some  of  them 
internationally  famous — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing, 
of  Harvard;  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland;  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Harte,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  Murphy,  of  St.  Louis;  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Beslev,  of  Chicago. 

The  officers  chosen  to  link  these  staffs  to  the 
Army,  to  take  military  command  of  the  six 
hospitals,  are  all  majors  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  The  War  Department  came  to  the  Red 
Cross  itself  and  took  Major  Robert  U.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  has  rendered  excellent  service  as 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Medical 
Service,  to  be  commander  of  Hospital  No.  5, 
the  Harvard  unit.  Major  Elbert  E.  Persons 
is  in  command  of  Hospital  No.  2,  from  New 


York;  Major  Harry  L.  Gilchrist  is  commanding 
the  Cleveland  Hospital,  No.  4;  Major  Matthew 
A.  Delaney,  No.  10,  from  Philadelphia;  Major 
James  D.  Fife,  No.  21,  organized  in  St.  Louis; 
and  Major  Christopher  C.  Collins  is  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Base  Hospital  No.  12. 

The  dispatch  of  these  units  illustrates  for  the 
first  time  the  relation  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
organized  military  forces  of  the  Lnited  States, 
a  relation  not  clearly  understood  by  the  public. ; 
The  moment  these  six  hospitals  were  ordered  j 
out  for  service  and  their  military  officers 
were  appointed,  that  moment  the  command  of 
them  passed  from  the  Red  Cross  to  the  War 
Department.  The  hospitals,  while  still  bearing 
the  Red  Cross  appellation,  became  in  reality 
Army  hospitals,  their  personnels  being  aug¬ 
mented  from  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the 
Army. 

Yet,  while  the  Red  Cross  lost  its  parental 
direction  of  these  hospitals,  it  did  not  lose  the 
obligation  to  continue  its  fostering  care  of  them. 
Yolunteer  funds  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross 
had  organized  and  equipped  these  units;  the 
same  volunteer  aid  must  now  continue  to  keep 
its  enlisted  creations  at  the  top  notch  of  effi¬ 
ciency  by7  providing  the  funds  for  incidentals 
and  the  little  comforts  which  the  hospital' 
need  but  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Not  understanding  this  point  in  the  technique 
of  waging  war,  the  richer  chapters  which  have 
given  the  thousands  of  dollars  necessary7  foi 
equipping  base  hospitals  have  sometimes  felt 
that  they7  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
management  of  them,  even  to  the  point  ol 
selecting  the  officers.  Now  that  war  has  comeli 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  Government  cannot 
tolerate  the  slightest  invasion  of  its  authority 
from  the  outside  in  its  unified  machine. 
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COMMANDING  BASE  HOSPITAL  NO.  5 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


Mujor  Robert  U.  Patterson  (centre)  in  command  of  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  unit, 

which  sailed  for  Europe  on  May  11th 


1  Does  the  public  realize  what  an  achievement 
A  was  to  be  able  to  send  these  hospitals  to  war 
lllmost  on  the  instant  there  was  the  demand  for 
hem?  That  they  were  ready  to  go  on  time 
as  due  to  the  organization  about  a  year  ago 
if’  the  Red  Cross  Department  of  Military 
ielief  followed  by  a  year  of  unremitting  work 
in  the  part  of  Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  the 
irector  general  of  the  department,  and  his  aids, 
lad  it  not  been  for  that  forethought  at  the 
led  Cross  headquarters,  we  could  not  for 
|  :>veral  months  yet  have  complied  with  the 
■quest  of  the  British  Commission  for  the  six 
l  ase  hospitals. 

When  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and 
iavy  last  year  made  the  request  that  the  Red 
Toss  organize  a  number  of  base  hospitals,  at 
bp  speed  in  peace  time  in  New  York  where 
'■ansportation  and  commercial  factors  all 
ivored  dispatch,  it  took  four  months  to  get 
>gether  the  equipment  of  two  hospitals.  Had 
lis  work  been  attempted  in  the  confusion  of 
ar,  not  only  would  it  have  been  much  costlier, 
ut  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  any- 
here  near  four  months. 

As  it  is,  we  have  to  show  for  Col.  Kean’s 
ear  of  preparation  thirty  army  and  five  navy 
ase  hospitals  equipped  and  ready,  while 
thers  are  in  process  of  formation. 

The  declaration  of  war  threw  Washington 
lito  a  tumult  of  war  preparation.  The  bustle 
oread  to  the  Red  Cross  Building,  too,  but  there 

was  not  a  bustle  of  preparation  but  the  hurry 


of  organizing  the  supply  service  for  a  service 
already  prepared. 

The  units  ordered  to  Europe  did  not  take 
their  equipment  with  them.  That  at  first  will 
be  supplied  by  our  Allies,  the  dark-age  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  German  submarines  of  sinking  Eng¬ 
lish  hospital  ships  in  the  channel  making  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  surgical  and  nursing 
facilities  in  France  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Yet 
these  hospitals  could  have  shipped  their  equip¬ 
ment,  bulky  as  it  is,  with  but  little  delay,  as  the 
mobilization  of  the  Cleveland  base  hospital. 
No.  4,  at  Philadelphia  last  October  showed. 
There  for  the  first  time  the  public  was  shown 
concretely  the  extent  of  a  modern  war  hospital 
— eleven  acres,  an  area  1,000  feet  long  and  500 
wide,  being  covered  with  the  tentage.  The 
freight  cost  on  the  equipment,  which  was 
sent  from  New  York,  amounted  to  $355.15, 
while  the  total  cost  of  the  mobilization  was 
$5,035.75. 

An  American  base  hospital  with  its  500  beds 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  one  of  our  army  divisions  of  about 
twenty  thousand  men.  Each  unit  ordered  to 
the  front  consists  of  23  doctors,  2  dentists,  65 
nurses,  and  150  enlisted  men  from  the  Sanitary 
Service,  and  in  addition  a  reserve  Quartermaster 
and  two  officers  of  the  regular  medical  corps. 
The  seniors  of  these  will  exercise  military  com¬ 
mand  of  the  units  and  the  juniors  will  be  the 
adjutants  and  act  as  Company  Commanders 
of  the  150  enlisted  men  in  each  hospital. 


THE  VANGUARD 


MILLIONS  of  years  ago  our  beast 
ancestors  went  out  to  struggle  with 
teeth  and  claws;  thousands  of  years 
ago  ape-men  went  out  to  fight  with  clubs 
and  slings;  hundreds  of  years  ago  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Franks  and  Iberians,  negroes  and 
yellow  men,  Malays  and  red  Indians  went  out 
in  battle-ranks  with  arrows,  pikes,  and  swords; 
yesterday  hordes  of  men  poured  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  and  to  meet  them  other 
millions  mobilized  in  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  to  fight  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  and  to-day  I  have  seen 
our  first  contingents  off  to  play  their  part  in  this 
aeon-old  drama  of  war. 

But  women  were  among  them  as  well  as  men. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  a  nation’s  first 
levies  were  made  up  largely  of  women.  And  the 
men  and  women  were  not  armed.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  a  nation  sent  its  first  forces 
to  battle  without  sword  or  shield,  without  armor 
or  guns.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  nation 
sent  out  the  first  of  its  sons  and  daughters  with 
empty  hands  and  defenseless  breasts  to  risk 
the  attack  of  submarines  and  airplanes  and 


Zeppelins  and  gas  and  curtains  of  fire,  and  all 
the  mechanical  pestilences  and  machine-made 
plagues  which  are  the  weapons  of  modern  war¬ 
fare.  There  was  never  such  a  call  to  the  colors 
as  this;  there  may  never  be  such  another  again. 

We  visitors  from  Washington  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  Cunarder  Saxonia.  She  was  in  her 
war-paint,  steel  gray  and  cold  and  business-like 
as  she  lay  alongside  of  the  high  ugly  pier. 
The  May  winds  whistled  over  us  from  the  rest¬ 
less  Hudson,  heavy  with  dust  and  grit,  rattling 
and  snapping  the  few  gay  flags  which  waved 
above  us  on  the  pier.  It  was  a  day  like  many 
other  spring  days — a  day  when  sunshine  seemed 
superfluous  and  the  air  seemed  steel-colored 
like  the  ship  on  which  we  stood. 

A  very  boyish  replica  of  the  boyish  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  blue  uniform  and  brass  buttons  of  a 
British  steward  glanced  out  of  a  gangway  and 
disappeared  below.  Other  stewards  walked 
slowly  down  the  gangplank  with  luggage  on 
their  backs  and  in  their  hands;  quiet,  unemo¬ 
tional,  efficient,  inspiring  confidence.  The 
captain,  a  big  Briton,  with  every  purple  vein 
of  his  cheeks,  jaws,  and  neck  showing  as  if 
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The  unit,  without  equipment,  leaving  Cambridge  for  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  equipped.  Six 
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painted  on  him,  came  down  the  ladder  from  the 
bridge  and  saluted.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  cap 
with  a  white  top,  and  four  gold  service  stripes 
1  showed  on  his  sleeve. 

“I've  been  across,  back  and  forth,  ever  since 
the  w'ar  began,  and  the  submarines  haven’t  got 
me  yet.  They  won't  get  us  this  time,  Madame,’ 
he  said  quietly  to  one  of  the  nurses,  with  that 
bluff  unimaginative  assurance,  that  passionate 
stupidity  which  has  made  the  Island  Race 
rulers  of  the  sea  and  arbiters  of  half  the  globe. 

Red  Cross  Base  Hospital  No.  5  was  sailing 
in  an  hour,  as  No.  4  had  sailed  two  days  before, 
and  as  Nos.  2,  12,  21  and  10  sailed  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time. 

Fifty  nurses,  four  stenographers,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  enlisted  men  who  are  to  act  as 
orderlies  and  clerks;  a  chaplain  and  twenty  - 
[seven  doctors — these  made  up  the  Unit.  The 
staff  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Harvard 
men.  The  commanding  officer  was  Robert  U. 
Patterson,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
who  has  been  detailed  for  the  past  four  years 
for  duty  at  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
'  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing 
I  of  Boston  was  director. 

I  wish  the  whole  United  States  could  have 
seen  their  going.  There  on  board  the  Saxonia 
this  war  seemed  immediate  and  personal, 
distances  dropped  away  and  the  end  of  their 


journey  seemed  as  near  as  the  beginning. 
Across  the  Hudson  we  could  see  the  vast 
inert  hulk  of  the  Vaterland;  in  happier  days 
(he  Lusitania  had  been  warped  into  the  very 
slip  where  our  ship  lay.  And  smaller  things 
than  these  made  the  war  real  and  personal — the 
wife  of  a  young  doctor  saying  good  bye  to  him, 
her  stiff  mouth  moving,  her  eyes  dead  as  glass; 
and  a  mother  on  the  pier  staring  at  her  son  wuth 
a  helplessness,  a  hopelessness  unforgetable. 

For  in  those  swift  minutes  before  their  de¬ 
parture  the  war  seemed  to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  coasts  of  America,  and  those  of  us  who  stood 
with  them  like  sponsors  at  a  baptism  assumed 
a  promise  in  their  name.  Whether  they  or  wc 
live  or  die,  whether  this  war  ends  as  we  wish  it 
to  end  or  ends  in  defeat  and  shame  for  our 
nation,  whether  new  wars  come  in  our  day  worse 
than  this  that  we  are  in,  or  whether — as  some 
think — this  is  the  end  of  w  ar.  our  first  thought 
must  be  to  save  and  not  to  destroy;  to  mend  and 
not  to  break;  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear  down. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  break  with  Germany, 
our  greatest  contribution  to  suffering  Europe 
was  the  great  humanitarian  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium:  it  is  a  mighty 
omen  that  our  first  contribution  as  belligerents 
consisted  of  men  and  women  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  who  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  that 
others — friends  or  foes — may  live. 


FINAL  INSPECTION 
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Before  going  aboard  the 


steamer  for  Europe.  Thirty  Army  and  five  Navy  base  hospitals  are  now  equipped 
and  ready  and  others  being  formed 


THE  DESERTER— A  BELGIAN 

INCIDENT 

BY 

EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 

( Formerly  Antwerp  Delegate  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium) 


IT  WAS  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A 
riotous  sunrise  deluged  the  Campine  as  I 
slipped  into  my  clothes  and  ran  down 
the  narrow,  twisting  tower-stair  to  keep  a 
secret  tryst  with  the  Baas,  or  overseer. 
Little  slits  in  the  tower  wall,  cut  for  mediaeval 
archers,  let  in  the  arrows  of  the  sun;  and  as  I 
ran  through  the  gloomy  armory  and  the  high- 
roofed  Flemish  dining  hall — stripped  of  their 
treasure  of  old  pikes,  swords,  crossbows,  and 
blunderbusses  by  the  diligent  Germans — out  to 
the  causeway,  and  over  the  creaking  drawbridge 
on  my  way  to  the  stables  and  the  dismantled 
brewery,  I  imagined  myself  an  escaped  prisoner 
from  the  donjons  of  Chateau  Drie  Toren.  In 
truth,  I  was  running  away  from  Baron  van 
Steen's  week-end  house-party  for  a  breath  of 
rustic  air  while  the  others  slept. 

The  stables,  tool  sheds,  hostlers’  barracks, 
bake-oven,  and  brewery  were  thatch  roofed  and 
walled  with  brick,  toned  to  a  claret-red,  pierced 
with  small  windows  and  heavy  oaken  doors. 
The  doors  were  banded  with  the  baronial  colors 
— blue  stripes  alternating  with  yellow,  like  the 
stripes  on  a  barber  pole — and  in  the  centre  of 
the  hollow  square  of  farm  buildings  fumed  a 
mammoth  brown  manure  pile.  A  smell  of 
fresh  cut  hay  and  the  warm  smell  of  animals 
clung  about  the  stables,  and  I  heard  the  watch¬ 
dog  rattle  his  chain  and  sniff  at  the  door  as  I 
passed. 

I  found  the  Baas  standing  before  his  door,  his 
face  wrinkled  with  pleasure,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
Behind  him  his  wife  peered  out  at  us,  wiping  her 
fat  hands  on  her  skirts,  and  two  half-grown  chil¬ 
dren  stared  from  the  nearest  window.  The 
Baas  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  sixteen 
children! 

“Good  day,  mynheer!”  every  one  shouted  in 
chorus. 

“Good  day,  madame;  good  day.  Baas.”  (I 
used  the  Flemish  title  for  overseer — the  word 
from  which  has  come  our  much-abused  word 
“Boss.”)  “I'm  a  deserter  this  morning:  the 
rest  of  the  Baron’s  party  sleeps.” 

“Ah,  so,”  laughed  the  wife.  “ Mynheer  is  like 
the  German  soldiers  who  desert  by  dozens  now¬ 
adays.  And  would  your  Honor  hide  in  the 
forest  like  them — like  the  Germans?” 


“To  be  sure.  The  Baas  is  to  show  me  the 
deepest  coverts,  where  mynheer  the  Baron  will 
never  find  me  more.” 

We  laughed  and  passed  on.  A  girl  with  a 
neckyoke  and  full  milk  pails  came  by  from  the 
dairy;  nodding  faces  appeared  at  the  windows 
of  the  farm  buildings  as  we  walked  toward  the 
woods;  bees  sped  in  the  air  from  conical  straw 
hives  close  to  our  path;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  threading  our  way  through  a  nursery  of 
young  pines,  tilled  like  corn  rows  in  Kansas,  and 
all  of  equal  age. 

“Monsieur,  there  is  a  soul  in  trees,”  said  the 
Baas,  affectionately  patting  an  ancient  linden 
on  the  border  of  the  old  forest.  The  Baas 
was  a  man  from  the  Province  of  Liege,  and  he 
preferred  to  speak  French  with  me  rather  than 
Flemish.  He  had,  too,  a  Walloon  lightness  of 
wit  which  went  sometimes  incongruously  with 
his  heavy  frame,  as  when  he  said  to  me  once 
when  we  were  debating  the  joys  of  youth  versus 
age,  “To  be  old  has  its  advantages,  monsieur. 
One  can  then  be  virtuous,  and  it  is  not  hard.” 

“There  is  a  soul  in  trees,”  he  repeated.  “All 
together  the  trees  have  a  soul.  A  forest  is  one 
spirit.  These  trees  are  old  men  and  old  women, 
very  patient  and  kindly  and  sluggish  of  blood. 
They  nod  their  heads  in  the  wind  like  peasants 
over  a  stove.  And  they  talk.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  I  can  understand  their  talk — very 
wise  and  patient  and  slow.  Men  hurry  apart, 
monsieur,  but  the  trees  remain  together  like  old 
married  people  and  watch  their  children  grow 
up  around  them. 

“Here,” — we  had  turned  down  a  path  and  were 
in  the  fringes  of  another  forest  of  small  pines — 
“here  the  Germans  have  taken  trees  for  their 
fortifications,  slashed  and  cut,  and  those  trees 
that  are  left  are  like  wounded  soldiers:  they 
have  arms  too  long  or  too  short,  heads  smashed; 
feet  uprooted,  and  yet  they  wish  to  live,  because 
they  are  one  spirit.” 

“What  is  this?”  I  demanded  abruptly;  for 
at  my  feet  yawned  a  little  pit,  with  lumpy  clay 
still  fresh  about  it  and  a  fallen  cross  lying  half 
hidden  in  the  weeds. 

“Ho,  that?  It  is  the  grave  of  a  German,” 
said  the  Baas  heartily.  He  spat  into  the  raw 
pit.  “The  German  has  been  taken  away,  but 
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the  children  of  Drie  Toren  are  still  afraid. 
They  will  not  come  by  this  path,  on  account  of 
the  dead  Duitscher.” 

His  foot  crushed  the  rude  cross  as  he  talked, 
and  we  walked  on.  But  I  was  vaguely  troubled. 
That  vile  pit  and  the  thought  of  what  it  had  con¬ 
tained  had  spoiled  my  promenade.  As  I  had 
found  on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  my  free¬ 
dom  in  Belgium  was  only  a  fiction.  The  war 
could  not  be  forgotten,  even  for  an  hour. 

A  partridge  thundered  up  at  our  feet  and 
rocketed  to  earth  again  beyond  the  protecting 
pines.  In  a  little  glade  we  surprised  four  young 
rabbits  together  at  breakfast.  The  Baas  laid 
his  hand  lightly  on  my  arm.  “It  is  sad,  mon¬ 
sieur,  isn’t  it?”  he  said.  “The  poachers  steal 
right  and  left  nowadays.  The  gardes  champetres 
are  no  longer  armed,  so  the  thieves  do  as  they 
will.  There  is  more  pheasant  in  the  city  mar¬ 


kets  than  chicken,  and  more  rabbit  than  veal. 
The  game  will  soon  be  gone,  like  our  horses  and 
cattle. 

“  Youremember,  monsieur,  the  sand  dunes  by 
Blankenberghe  and  Knoeke  on  the  Belgian 
coast?  Ah,  the  rabbits  that  used  to  be  in  those 
dunes !  But  now  the  firing  of  cannon  has  driven 
them  all  away.” 

A  silence  fell  upon  us  both.  The  thickets  grew 
denser,  and  we  pushed  our  way  slowly  toward 
the  deeper  coverts.  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
the  little  crosses  along  the  seaside  dunes  which 
marked  where  greater  game  than  rabbits  had 


fallen — the  graves  of  men — the  biggest  game  on 
earth — the  shallow  pits  and  the  frail  wooden 
crosses,  like  that  which  the  Baas's  leather  boot 
had  crushed  a  half  hour  before. 


We  had  reached  the  deepest  woods,  when  a 
gasping,  choking  cry  stopped  us  short.  The 
thicket  directly  before  us  stirred  and  then  lay 
still  as  death.  The  cry  had  been  horrible  as  a 
Banshee’s  wail,  and  as  mysterious,  but  it  was 
not  the  cry  of  an  animal;  it  was  human,  and  it 
came  from  a  human  being  in  agony.  The 
Baas  crossed  himself  swiftly  and  leaped  for¬ 
ward.  and  instantly  we  had  parted  the  pro¬ 
tecting  bushes  and  were  looking  down  on  a  man 
lying  flat  on  the  ground— a  spectre  with  a  thin 
|  White  face,  chattering  teeth,  enormous  fright¬ 
ened  eyes,  and  a  filthy,  much  worn  German 
|  (uniform. 

“  W  hat  are  you  doing  here?  ”  I  demanded. 

The  soldier  did  not  answer,  he  did  not  rise,  he 
ay  motionless  and  hideous  like  a  beast.  Then  I 
aught  sight  of  his  left  ankle,  enormously 
■  pollen  and  wrapped  in  rags,  and  his  hands — 
hey  were  thin  as  sticks.  The  man  was  helpless, 
tnd  he  was  starving. 

And  now  came  a  strange  thing.  We  two 
balked  slowly  around  the  man  on  the  ground  as 
f  he  were  a  wild  creature  caught  in  a  snare.  We 


felt  no  pity  or  astonishment;  only  curiosity. 
Utterly  unemotionally  we  took  note  of  him  and 
his  surroundings.  He  had  no  gun,  no  knife,  and 
no  blankets.  He  lay  on  some  broken  boughs, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  covered  himself  with 
boughs  at  night.  The  wild,  haggard  eyes  turned 
in  their  sockets  and  watched  ns  as  we  moved, 
but  otherwise  no  part  of  the  man  stirred.  He 
seemed  transfixed,  frozen  in  an  agony  of  fear 
and  horror. 

“Ashes!  He  has  had  a  fire  here,  monsieur, 
but  it  was  days  ago.”  At  the  man's  feet  the 
Baas  had  discovered  the  remnants  of  a  little 
fire.  “Holy  bine!  ’  he  added  in  astonishment, 
“he  has  eaten  these!” 

A  pile  of  small  green  twigs  lay  near  the  fire. 
The  bark  had  been  chewed  from  them ! 

A  buzzing  swarm  of  flies,  disturbed  by  our 
investigations,  rotated  in  the  air,  and  a  faint, 
bad  odor  hung  about  the  place,  indescribably 
stale  and  filthy. 

At  the  end  of  our  search  we  turned  again  to 
the  man  on  the  ground.  “  Who  are  you?  What 
are  you  doing  here?  ”  I  demanded  again.  There 
was  no  answer.  “Baas,  have  you  a  flask?” 

The  old  man  slowly  drew  a  little  leather-elad 
bottle  from  his  breast  pocket  and  passed  it  to  me 
in  silence.  Heoffered  it  with  obvious  reluctance, 
and  watched  jealously  as  I  knelt  and  dropped  a 
little  stream  of  liquid  between  the  parted  lips  of 
the  creature  on  the  ground.  The  man’s  lips 
sucked  inward,  his  throat  choked  at  the  raw 
liquor,  he  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  gasped 
horribly  for  breath,  his  knees  twitched,  and  his 
wrists  trembled  as  if  he  were  dying.  Then  the 
parched  mouth  tried  to  form  words;  it  could  only 
grimace. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  a  mad  impulse  to  leap  on 
that  moving  mouth  and  crush  it  into  stillness; 
such  an  impulse  as  makes  a  hunter  wring  the 
neck  of  a  wounded  bird.  Instead,  I  continued 
dropping  the  stinging  liquor  and  listening. 

Then  came  the  first  word.  “More!”  the 
black  lips  begged,  and  I  emptied  the  flask  into 
them.  The  Baas  sighed  plaintively.  “Ger¬ 
man?”  the  soldier  whispered. 

“No.  American,”  I  answered. 

“The  other  one?” 

“Belgian.” 

The  frightened  eyes  closed  in  evident  relief. 
The  man  seemed  to  sleep. 

“But  you?”  I  asked. 

“I’m  German — a  soldier,”  he  said. 

“Lost?” 

“Missing.”  He  used  the  German  word 
verrnisst — the  word  employed  in  the  official  lists 
of  losses  to  designate  the  wounded  or  dead  who 
are  not  recovered,  and  those  lost  by  capture  or 
desertion. 

“You  understand,  Baas?” 
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“No,  monsieur.” 

“He  says  he  is  a  German  soldier — a  deserter, 
I  suppose,  trying  to  make  his  way  over  the 
frontier  to  Holland.  And  he  is  starving.” 

The  Baas’s  face  became  a  battle-ground  of 
emotions.  His  kindly  eyes  glared  merrily,  his 
lips  twisted  until  his  beard  seemed  to  spread  to 
twice  its  natural  width.  Instantly  his  face  be¬ 
came  grave  again,  then  puzzled,  even  anxious. 
A  stream  of  invective  and  imprecation  in 
mingled  French  and  Flemish  poured  from  his 
troubled  lips,  and  he  stamped  his  feet  vigorously. 

“He  can’t  stay  here,”  I  concluded. 

“It  is  death  to  help  him,”  said  the  Baas. 

“For  you,  yes;  for  me,  no.  The  Germans  can 
only  disgrace  me  as  a  member  of  the  Relief  Com¬ 
mission.  They  cannot  kill  me.” 

“He  must  not  be  left  to  die  here,  monsieur.” 

“The  Germans  will  probably  search  your 
house  if  we  take  him  there.” 

“He  may  betray  us  if  we  help  him.” 

“That  is  possible.  But  you  see  he  is  very 
weak — almost  dead.” 

“He  may  be  a  spy.” 

“That  again  is  possible.  But  see!  He  has 
eaten  twigs!” 

“He  is  a  damned  pig  of  a  German!” 

“But  you  do  not  feed  even  pigs  on  sticks  and 
leaves.” 

“I  am  afraid,  monsieur.” 

“So  am  I,  Baas.  Yet  you  must  decide,  and 
not  I.  It  is  much  more  dangerous  for  you  than 
for  me.” 

AA’e  stared  into  each  other’s  eyes,  trying  to 
guess  each  other’s  thoughts.  Every  one  in  Bel¬ 
gium  knows  that  the  German  army  sows  its 
informers  everywhere.  W  e  could  not  even  trust 
each  other  in  that  stricken  country.  Deserters 
and  traitors  were  tracked  down  like  dogs.  Any 
one  who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  such  persons 
did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that 
pretended  deserters  deliberately  trapped  Bel¬ 
gians  into  aiding  them,  and  then  betrayed 
their  hosts.  Something  of  the  sort  was 
hinted  in  the  famous  case  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell. 
Knowledge,  then,  bade  us  be  cautious:  instinct 
alone  bade  us  be  kind. 

The  Baas’s  wide  eyes  turned  again  to  the 
creature  on  the  ground,  and  he  sighed  plain¬ 
tively.  “Monsieur,”  he  began,  in  a  very  low, 
gentle  voice,  “I  will  help  him.  Give  me  my  flask 
and  I  will  go  for  food  and  drink.  Then  we  must 
plan.  Does  it  please  you  to  remain  here?” 

“I  shall  stay  here  with  him.” 

“Good!  I  will  go.” 

I  knelt  beside  the  soldier  and  chafed  his 
filthy  hands  until  blood  flowed  again  in  his  dry 
veins.  The  swollen  pupils  of  his  heavy  eyes 
brightened.  He  talked  continuously  in  a  thin 
trickling  whisper — a  patter  of  information 


about  dinners  he  had  eaten,  wines  he  had  drunk, 
his  military  service,  his  hardships,  and  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  sensations.  I  had  read  of 
victims  of  scurvy  in  the  Arctic  snows  dreaming 
and  talking  day  and  night  of  food,  only  of  food. 
So  it  was  with  the  starving  soldier.  The  liquor 
had  made  him  slightly  delirious,  and  he  babbled 
on  and  on. 

His  broken  ankle  pained  him.  AA’hen  I  moved 
him  about  to  rest  it,  his  lightness  astonished  me. 
The  man  had  been  large  and  heavy;  he  was 
shrunken  to  a  bag  of  bones.  His  uniform  hung 
about  him  like  a  sack,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
slightest  jar  would  snap  his  arms  and  legs. 
Tears  welled  under  his  heavy,  dirty  eyelids. 
“Mother!  Mother!”  he  whispered  once. 
“Art  thou  there?  Mother!”  Then  as  his  eyes 
again  cleared  and  he  saw  the  trees  interarched 
above  him — the  trees  which  the  Baas  had  told 
me  were  one  spirit;  the  grim,  silent,  sepulchral 
trees;  the  haunted,  malignant  trees  which  had 
wooed  him  with  their  shelter  and  then  broken 
him  and  starved  him;  the  trees  beneath  which 
his  forest-dwelling  ancestors  had  cowered  for 
thousands  of  years  and  to  which  they  had 
offered  human  sacrifices — he  broke  down  and 
sobbed  horribly.  “She  is  not  here!  She  is  not 
here!  No,  she  is  not  here!”  he  repeated  over 
and  over  again. 

AA'hen  the  Baas  returned,  we  covered  the 
deserter  with  our  coats  and  fed  him.  Perhaps 
we  did  wrong  to  give  him  food,  although  I  think 
now  that  he  was  doomed  before  we  found  him. 
AAe  did  our  best,  but  it  was  not  enough.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  after  a  horrible  spell  of  vomiting, 
the  poor  man  was  beyond  all  help  of  ours.  His 
eyes  rolled  desperately,  his  breath  came  in 
horrid  gasps,  and  he  grew  rigid  like  a  man  in  an 
epileptic  fit. 

AAe  tore  open  the  breast  of  his  uniform  to  ease 
his  labored  breathing.  A  metal  identification 
disk  hung  on  a  cord  from  about  his  neck  over  a 
chest  which  was  like  a  wicker-work  of  ribs.  His 
belly  was  sunken  until  one  almost  saw  the  spinal 
column  through  it.  His  tortured  lungs  sub¬ 
sided  little  by  little,  the  terrifying  sound  of  his 
breathing  sank  to  nothing,  his  head  thrust  far 
back  and  over  to  the  right  side,  his  arms  stiffened 
slowly,  his  mouth  fell  open. 

AAA  watched,  as  if  fascinated,  the  pulsing  vein 
in  his  emaciated  neck,  still  pumping  blood 
through  a  body  which  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  top  of  the  blood  column  at  last  appeared, 
like  mercury  in  a  thermometer.  It  fell  half 
an  inch  with  each  stroke  of  the  famished  heart. 
It  reached  the  base  of  the  neck  and  sank  from 
sight,  and  still  we  stared  and  stared.  The  man 
was  dead,  yet  I  seemed  to  have  an  awful  vision 
of  billions  of  sentient  cells,  billions  of  little  selfish 
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lives  which  had  made  up  his  life,  fighting,  chok- 
ng,  starving  to  death  within  that  cooling  clay. 

The  Baas  bent  his  head,  uncovered,  and 
•rossed  himself.  W  ith  a  quick  stooping  motion, 
he  closed  the  wide  open  eyes  and  straightened 
he  bent  limbs.  Then  he  rose  to  his  full  height 
nd  looked  at  me  sadly.  “This  man  had  a 
nother,  monsieur,”  he  said.  “We  must  forget 
he  rest.” 

In  the  pit  where  the  other  German  had  lain  we 
uried  the  body  of  the  deserter,  and  we  found 
nd  repaired  the  little  lath  cross  and  set  it  up  at 
fie  grave’s  head.  But  first  I  took  from  about 
le  neck  of  the  corpse  the  oval  medallion  which 
>ld  the  man’s  name  and  regimental  number. 

:  was  a  silver  medal,  finer  than  those  usually 
orn  by  privates  in  the  German  army.  I  have 
by  me  as  I  write,  and  on  it  is  etched  the  brave 
■ntence,  “God  shield  you  from  all  dangers  of 
jarfare,  and  render  you  back  to  us  safe  and 
ictorious!” 

I  was  late  for  breakfast  at  the  Chateau,  but 
!an  Steen  kindly  made  room  for  me  at  his  right 
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hand.  “Aha,  monsieur!”  he  called  gaily,  “we 
thought  you  were  helping  to  find  the  deserter.” 

“  Wha-what,  monsieur  le  Baron? ”  I  stuttered 
in  amazement. 

“The  German  deserter.  A  file  of  soldiers 
woke  us  up  at  seven  o  clock,  inquiring  for  one  of 
their  men  who  ran  away  from  Mons  a  month 
ago.  They  are  searching  the  stables  and  the 
forest.  They  have  traced  him  here  to  our 
commune.  I  hope  they  catch  him!” 

My  fingers  clutched  the  silver  disk  in  my 
pocket.  I  think  they  will  not  catch  him, 
messieurs.  He  ran  away  a  month  ago,  you 
say?” 

A  month  ago.  .  .  .  But  it  is  nothing  to 

us,  eh?  Let  us  eat  our  breakfasts.”  The  Baron 
bowed  grandly  to  me.  “Monsieur  le  Delegue,” 
he  began  in  his  smooth,  formal  voice,  “once 
again  we  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  thanks  to 
you  and  the  generous  American  people  that  we 
have  bread.  It  is  thanks  to  you  that  our  noble 
Belgium  is  not  starving.  ...  Eh  bien! 
Let  us  eat  our  breakfasts.” 

And  so  we  did. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  BELGIUM 

BY 

CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 


;^LT  what  is  the  use  of  giving  them  soup 
j  and  bread — of  keeping  them  alive — if 
they  must  face  worse  than  mere 
Bysical  death?” 

I  was  in  Charleroi  and  Madame - was  re- 

c  inting  to  me  the  steps  in  the  struggle  to  fur- 
rdi  employment  to  the  thousands  upon  tliou- 
sids  of  women,  many  of  them  young  and  with 
Lie  education  or  power  to  meet  disaster,  whom 
tragedy  of  the  “Occupation”  had  thrown 
uon  the  world,  as  one  by  one  the  factory  doors 
o  >ned  and  then  closed,  not  to  open  again  until 
t  s  terrible  war  shall  end. 

from  frontier  to  frontier,  these  helpless  ones 
"re  threatened  with  the  moral  suffering  in- 
s' 'arable  from  extended  periods  of  idleness, 
he  would  need  to  know  all  the  circumstances 
bore  he  could  realize  the  magnitude  of  this 
P'blem  of  unemployment  for  women  (quite 
*urt  from  the  staggering  one  of  enforced  idle- 
11  s  for  far  greater  numbers  of  men)  and  the 
l  >arent  hopelessness  of  its  solution.  Yet  com- 
"  tees  oi  Belgian  women  everywhere  met  it 
*  h  splendid  courage,  grappled  with  it,  until  to- 
I  the  whole  of  their  cruelly  martyred  little 
cuntry  is  dotted  with  blessed  centres  of  hope — 


workrooms  where  many  thousands  of  women 
and  girls  are  saved  from  despair,  and  are  enabled 
at  least  to  help  pay  for  their  soup. 

To  be  sure,  each  of  these  sewing  centres  has  its 
pathetic  thick  book,  recording  the  addresses  of 
the  thousands  who  beg  to  be  taken  in,  but  for 
whom  there  is  no  room;  but  even  they  are 
heartened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  workroom 
exists,  and  that  at  least  others  are  sheltered 
within  it. 

At  best  no  one  may  have  continuous  work;  by 
a  marvelous  system  of  “shifts”  the  directors 
distribute  opportunity.  Each  person  may  work 
two  weeks  in  the  month;  then  she  must  give  way 
to  another  who  has  her  chance  for  two  weeks. 
And  the  average  wage  is  sixty  cents  a  week! 
-That  sum  is  supposed  to  spell,  courage,  progress, 
all  along  the  line — and  the  astonishing  thing  is 
that  it  does. 

These  workrooms  would  not  be  possible  but 
lor  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which 
secured  the  joint  agreement  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  that  it  might  bring  in  old  clothing,  and 
later  new  materials,  for  the  destitute  in  Belgium. 
The  Commission  made  three  Winter  appeals  in 
America  to  which  America  responded  gen- 
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crously:  the  1914  appeal  was  for  old  clothing, 
the  1915  for  new,  and  the  1916  again  for  used 
garments.  Remembering  that  every  square 
foot  of  shipping  space  has  hourly  become  more 
precious,  many  persons  wondered  why  Mr. 
Hoover  should  this  last  winter  have  asked  for 
any  but  the  strongest  of  new  materials.  The  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  revealed  as  we  look  into  the 
workrooms — or  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  them — that  one  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
once  popular  Antwerp  Music-Hall. 

No  pre-war  audience  ever  filled  this  vast 
edifice  more  completely  than  it  is  filled  to-day  by 
the  great  company  driven  within  its  walls  by  dis¬ 
aster.  As  I  walked  through  the  deserted  en¬ 
trance  halls  with  Madame  Osterrieth  and 
Madame  de  Montigny,  the  two  devoted  women 
most  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  centre,  I  was  remembering  the  jostling, 
laughing  crowds  that  once  pushed  their  way 
through  them,  lured  by  the  music  ahead,  and  I 
was  trying  to  prepare  myself  for  the  sadly  con¬ 
trasting  silence  of  the  war  workroom. 

We  neared  the  great  doors  of  the  central  hall 
and,  as  Madame  Osterrieth  threw  them  open,  an 
incredible,  beautiful  music  filled  our  ears.  Be¬ 
wildered,  I  looked  on  the  sea  of  golden  and 
brown  heads  bending  over  the  sewing-tables, 
and  above,  too,  to  the  galleries  with  their  hun¬ 
dreds — while  from  every  part  of  the  great  build¬ 


ing,  thrilling  it,  flooding  it,  rose  this  strange! 
solemn  music.  As  they  stitched,  these  wome 
sang  the  beautiful  folk  songs  of  their  countn 

I  went  further  inside,  and  instinctively  turn© 
toward  the  stage — there  it  was  piled  high  wit 
packing  cases!  And  between  two  of  them,  in  th 
midst  of  a  congested  disarray,  but  still  behim 
his  accustomed  footlights,  stood  the  one-tim 
favorite  baritone  of  the  music-hall — concert 
master  now,  to  this  strange  war  audience !  Fron 
the  royal  box  and  over  the  balconies  were  flun 
strips  of  flannel  and  lengths  of  cotton,  the  wa 
banners  of  the  women,  and  surely  fit  to  fly  a 
companions  to  those  borne  by  their  men  in  th 
ranks. 

I  passed  from  table  to  table  with  continuall 
increasing  admiration  of  the  intelligence  direct 
ing  this  work.  The  women  are.  not  merely  bein 
kept  busy;  every  day’s  work  is  a  link  in  the  chai 
of  progress  toward  a  specific  goal.  Women  < 
one  section  are  becoming  more  and  more  expei 
blouse-makers,  others  specialize  in  skirts,  sti 
others  in  embroidery  design,  or  hat  making.  A 
night  there  are  courses  in  the  principles  of  dres. 
making,  in  the  history  of  design,  in  hygiene,  i 
business  method,  besides  additional  ones  i 
history  and  languages.  The  committees  ai 
determined  that  these  women  shall  not  lo. 
their  three  years.  They  must  gain  power  f( 
themselves  and  power  for  Belgium ! 


THE  WOMEN  OF  BELGIUM 

When  the  steel  ring  was  thrown  around  Belgium,  50,000  lace  makers  alone  were  thrown  out  of  woi 
Committees  of  relief  were  hastily  formed  with  a  result  that  45,000  have  been  given  employment  and  6,000,0 
francs  distributed  in  wages 
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Unfortunately  the  supply  of  materials  is 
mited,  the  C.  R.  B.  can  bring  in  only  cloth  and 
sed  clothing  actually  necessary  for  the  desti- 
I  Lite.  On  the  size  of  this  import,  depends  the 
j  umber  of  workers  employed.  Last  winter 
i  ladame  Osterrieth  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
Ir.  Hoover.  “Of  course,”  she  said,  “we  un- 
jerstand  why  the  C.  R.  B.  feels  it  cannot  use  its 
lipping  space  for  any  but  new  materials,  but  if 
pu  continue  to  do  this,  we  must  face  defeat !  I 
live  a  bolt  of  cloth  to  my  women — and  what 
appens?  They  cut  it  easily,  make  it  up 
k'iftly,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  While  if  I  can 
tjve  them  some  of  your  nice  used  clothes,  they 
list  rip  and  patch,  and  match  and  piece,  until 
landerful  days  have  been  needed  to  produce  the 
liished  garment.  We  implore  you  to  bring  us 
Bore  old  clothes!”  And  in  answer,  treasured 
Jiace  on  C.  R,  B.  ships  was  given  to  a  December 
insignment  of  old  clothes! 
j  When  the  steel  ring  was  thrown  about  Bel- 

6un,  50,000  lace-makers  were  suddenly  without 
■ead.  And  as  quickly,  committes  of  women 
i  nded  themselves  together  to  try  to  save  them. 

I  Jain  it  was  the  high  privilege  of  the  C.  R.  B. 
t  place  the  tools  in  their  hands.  It  secured  an 
*(reement  by  which  it  might  bring  in  certain 
tjjantities  of  thread,  and  take  out  equivalent 
lights  in  lace.  This  thread  was  turned  over  to 
t:  Committees.  The  Comtesse  d’Ultremont, 


the  \  icomtesse  de  Beughem,  and  Madame 
Allard,  as  the  central  Brussels  Committee,  be¬ 
came  the  directing  heads  of  the  national  en¬ 
deavor.  1  nder  them  sub-committees  operated 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

But  since  the  majority  of  the  most  beautiful 
laces  have  always  been  made  in  the  zone  now 
close  behind  the  fighting  lines,  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  most  important  lace- 
women  of  the  country  have  been  uncertain,  often 
almost  impossible.  The  fine  linens  of  Flanders, 
necessary  for  tea  cloths  and  doilies,  practically 
disappeared.  There  have  been  indescribable 
difficulties,  but  the  brave  women  dedicated  to 
the  lace-makers  have  not  allowed  themselves 
to  grow  discouraged.  I  have  seen  their  eyes  red 
with  weeping  because  they  had  had  to  turn  off  a 
particular  group  of  workers,  or  because  they 
feared  for  another,  but  always  their  faith  in  their 
final  success  was  sure. 

These  committees,  too,  work  “shifts";  no  one 
person  may  be  employed  more  than  two  weeks 
a  month,  and  again,  the  average  wage  is  sixty 
cents.  By  this  system,  4,5,000  women  and  girls 
have  been  kept  on  their  lists  and,  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  they  had  dispensed  more  than  6,000,000 
francs  in  wages!  They  are  in  debt,  but  that  does 
not  alarm  them,  if  only  they  can  keep  going. 

Lady  Egerton  has  opened  a  beautiful  little 
shop  opposite  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  London,  where 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

a'.e  '  0,1  e' er  stopped  to  realize  what  it  means  to  ladle  out  one  and  a  quarter  i 
,  or  to  cook  and  serve  200,000  meals  to  debilitated  children,  or  to  take  care  of 


•  t  .  ,  *  „  T -  ~  mvaio  iu  weuiuiiiuru  uiniure 

isne  task  before  the  relief  committees  of  women  in  Belgium 


1 1  ion  pints  of  soup  every 
,000  tiny  babies?  This 
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she  sells  the  laces  the  C.  R.  B.  brings  out,  and 
the  Baronne  Buffin,  a  Belgian  lady  in  exile,  con¬ 
ducts  a  similar  shop  in  Baris.  Besides  this,  in¬ 
dividuals  have  occasionally  bought  directly  of 
the  C.  R.  B.  At  one  time  all  Brussels  was 
elated  because  Paquin  had  agreed  to  take 
every  yard  of  Point  de  Paris  lace  that  could  be 
brought  out! 

These  lace  committees,  too,  are  putting  not 
only  heart  but  brain  into  their  work.  They  are 
using  the  best  talent  in  their  country  to  raise  the 
standard  of  design;  they  examine  carefully  every 
yard  of  lace  turned  in,  rejecting,  or  approving 
progress  until,  despite  every  obstacle,  despite 
the  unutterable  tragedy  of  the  Occupation, 
Belgium  is  to-day  producing  finer  laces  than  she 
made  before  the  war!  No  member  of  the  C.  R. 

B.  is  brave  enough  to  face  the  possibility  that 
this  importation  of  cloth  and  thread  may  cease. 
It  must  continue! 

If  the  Commission  had  been  allowed  to  take 
out  toys  as  well,  other  fortunate  thousands 
would  have  been  added  to  the  workroom  lists. 
Many  women  have  felt  the  great  opportunity, 
not  only  for  the  idle,  but  for  Belgium,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  toy  industry.  And  despite  the 
prohibition  to  export,  at  least  two  fascinating 
little  factories  have  been  started  in  Brussels,  one 
at  Louvain,  one  at  Liege,  besides  other  smaller 
ones  in  scattered  cities. 

In  Brussels,  Madame  Zualart  has  trained  a 
corps  of  women,  many  of  them  refugees,  to 
make  simple,  inexpensive,  but  very  attractive 
toys,  out  of  bits  of  cloth  and  wood,  with 
pebbles  picked  up  from  the  roadside  for  weights. 
She  began  experimenting  in  papier  mache  by 
running  newspapers  through  a  meat-grinder! 
Madame  Franchomme  and  her  family  have 
equipped  a  more  ambitious  plant.  She  employs 
mutilated  soldiers,  as  well  as  women  refugees. 
They  turn  out  animals  and  dolls  and  villages  of 
remarkable  originality  and  beauty.  Madame 
Franchomme  was  a  painter  in  water  color  before 
the  war  and  her  talent  has  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  Her  toys  have  the  gesture  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people;  they  have  grown  from  the  soil. 
Americans  will  be  delighted  when  they  see  and 
may  finally  possess  them.  The  Comtesse  Jean 
de  Merode  established  her  beautiful  doll  in¬ 
dustry  at  Louvain.  And  in  Liege,  there  is  a 
workroom  employing  about  100  workmen,  of  a 
pre-war  firearms  factory,  in  the  making  of 
toys,  and  particularly  of  little  wooden  boxes 
ornamented  with  steel  tracery.  In  all  those 
workshops  one  finds  some  touching  tribute  to  the 

C.  R.  B. — a  miniature  C.  R.  B.  motor,  a  Hoover 
barge,  or  an  American  doll!  From  the  point  of 
viewr  of  the  numbers  employed,  the  toy  factories 


are  obviously  almost  negligible — they  represent 
at  best  a  few  hundreds.  But  one  must  re¬ 
member  always  the  heartening  effect  of  even  the 
slightest  attempt  to  restore  industry;  an  en¬ 
couragement  so  pathetically  disproportionate  to 
the  actual  industrial  achievement.  And  once 
the  steel  ring  is  lifted,  these  centres  will  develop 
swiftly. 

From  frontier  to  frontier,  then,  women  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  save  for  the  present  and  to  train  for 
the  future.  And  this  heroic  effort  to  rescue 
from  the  tragedy  of  unemployment  is  only  a 
part  of  the  great  burden  the  women  of  Belgium 
have  undertaken.  Other  thousands  of  the  Re¬ 
lief  Committees  have  been  standing,  white- 
uniformed,  cheery,  morning  and  night,  every 
day  including  Sunday,  for  more  than  900  days 
now,  directly  next  to  Belgium’s  hungry  millions, 
who  but  for  their  sympathy  and  help  would 
surely  fall  by  the  way. 

We  have  read  much  about  the  “soupes”  and 
about  the  dining-rooms  for  subnormal  children 
and  nursing  mothers,  perhaps  even  of  the  “drop 
of  milk”  centres  for  babies,  the  shelters  for 
orphans,  and  for  the  pitiful  little  victims  oi 
tuberculosis.  But  have  we  truly  realized  what 
it  means  to  ladle  out  every  day,  for  more  thar 
900  days,  one  and  a  quarter  million  pints  ol 
soup?  Do  we  know  what  it  means  to  keep  fresl 
and  cheery  dining-rooms  for  more  than  200, OOt 
debilitated  children,  to  cook  and  serve  their  on< 
nourishing  meal  of  the  day  to  them?  To  hel] 
with  a  supplementary  meal  for  one  and  ; 
quarter  million  school  children?  To  be  lookin' 
after  53,000  tiny  babies,  serving  a  dinner  h 
thousands  of  expectant  and  young  mothers,  t< 
be  sterilizing  bottles  and  pasteurizing  milk  a 
six  and  seven  every  morning?  To  be  daily  serv 
ing  other  grateful  men  and  women  in  popula 
dining-rooms  (more  than  10,000  a  day  ii 
Antwerp  alone)  where  one  can  keep  off  tin 
“soupes”  if  he  still  has  five  or  ten  cents  to  pay 
Have  we  measured  the  service  of  the  women  o 
the  Assistance  Discrete,  whose  motto  is  “Giv 
and  be  silent,”  who  are  trying  to  relieve  tin 
tragedy  of  the  great  middle  class,  and  who  dis 
pense  thousands  of  food  boxes  twice  a  week  fron 
their  sections,  and  weekly  visit  the  homes  of  ten 
of  thousands? 

Forty  thousand  chosen  men  of  the  Comit 
National  and  a  devoted  company  of  physician 
of  Belgium  are  hourly  making  possible  the  ser 
vice  of  its  women.  The  women  of  Belgium  hav 
become  the  Mother  of  Belgium,  to  whom  he 
desolate  ones  may  run  for  comfort,  knowing  the;  1 
will  find  it.  They  stand  to-day,  as  they  hav 
for  900  days,  from  frontier  to  frontier,  wit ;  ; 
courage  in  their  faces — lifting — holding. 
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THE 

RED  CROSS 

The  Steps  in  a  Wounded  Soldier’s 
Journey  from  the  First  Line 
Trenches  to  the  Home 
Hospital 


puuiugrapn  ny  underwood  &  Underwood;  lower  photograph  bv  Press  Illustrating  Service 

THE  FRONT  LINE  TRENCHES 

T  ht  the  a,h'anre'  "Lhich  is  cared  for  by  the  regular  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  (Above)  A  poll 

too  badly  wounded  to  be  moved.  (Below)  Dressing  wounds  directly  behind  a  first  line  trend)  P 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A  DRESSING  STATION 


In  a  dugout  behind  first  line  trenches  where  first  aid 
remedies  can  be  applied  immediately  and  the  danger 
of  infection  minimized 


Photograph  by  Sport  and  General  Press 

OUT  BY  STRETCHER  BEARER 
Members  of  the  Medical  Corps  carry  the  woundet 
out  of  the  first  line  trenches  where  horses  or  motor 
cannot  penetrate 


A  FIELD  HOSPITAL 

Situated  in  the  zone  of  advance.  The  first  stopping  place  in  the  journey  to  the  rear  of  the  wounded  afte 

leaving  the  first  line  trenches 


HOME  VIA  THE  RED  CROSS 
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AWAITING  A  CALL 


Photograph  by  Grenville  T.  Keogh 


Motor  ambulances  of  the  American  Ambulance  Section  awaiting  a  call  to  transport  the  wounded  to  an 

evacuation  hospital  in  France 


The  second  stop. 


Copyright  by  International  Film  Service 

AN  EVACUATION  HOSPITAL 

Here,  removed  somewhat  from  the  firing  line,  the  slightly  wounded  are  kept  until  recovery, 
while  the  more  severely  wounded  are  sent  to  the  base  hospital 
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Photographs  by  Sport  and  General  Press 

IN  THE  LINE  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Motor  or  horse  ambulances  are  the  connecting  link  in  transporting  the  wounded  from  the  field  to  the  evac¬ 
uation  and  base  hospitals 


HOME  VIA  THE  RED  CROSS 
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L_  \ 

;  i  i 

Sm.  1 

To  convey  the  wounded  from  the  battle-zone  to  the  home  hospital  or  to  the  seaport  where  they  embark  for 

home 


REFRESHMENTS 


Photograph  by  Paeh  Photo  News  Service 


Along  the  railroad  lines  refreshment  booths  are  maintained  at  central  points  where  the  returning  troops  may 

obtain  food 


Photograph  bv  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GOING  ABOARD 

Soldiers  too  badly  wounded  to  walk  being  swung  aboard  a  hospital  ship  with  a  minimum  of  discomfc 


HOME  VIA  THE  RED  CROSS 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

EN  ROUTE 

The  bracing  air  of  a  sea  voyage  aids  materially  in  restoring  shattered  nerves  and  torn  bodies 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

COMING  ASHORE 

he  wounded  being  carried  down  the  gangplank  on  litters  to  the  motor  ambulances  for  conveyance  to  the 

home  hospital 


TI1K  HOM K  HOSPITAL 


Copyright  by  Boston  Photo  News  Co. 

THE  LAST  STAGE:  CONVALESCING 

-id  almost  ready  to  resume  his  bit.  Here  it  is  that  volunteer  workers  who  are  not  trained  nurses  make 
themselves  most  useful  in  looking  after  and  tending  to  the  wants  of  the  patients 


THE  RED  CROSS  OX  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

The  diagram  shows  the  stages  of  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the  firing  line  and  the  means  of  con  i 
nication  between  the  various  zones.  The  theatre  of  operations  is  divided  into  three  main  zones;  the  I 
of  advance,  the  line  of  communication,  and  the  zone  of  the  interior  or  home  territory.  In  the  first  zom 
situated  the  field  dressing  stations  and  the  field  hospitals;  in  the  second,  the  evacuation  and  the  base 
pitals,  and  in  the  third  the  general  and  home  hospitals 


WITH  THE  AMERICA 


AMBULANCE 


PART  II 


BY 


GRENVILLE  TEMPLE  KEOGH 


I  SPENT  from  Mon- 
Iday,  June  26th, 
j  until  Tuesday,  July 
jlh,  in  the  hospital 
itParis. 

\uesday,  July  11th. 
This  morning  I  left 

Iis  at  11  o’clock  on 
train  for  Bar-Ie- 
’,  which  is  about  30 
;i  meters  from  Ver- 

B.  I  received  word 
ire  I  left  that  our 
felion  had  been  re- 
1, -ed  from  Verdun 
were  en  repos  at 
ace  called  St.  Dez- 
i .  about  30  kilome- 
!  behind  Bar-le-Duc 

B  therefore  GO  kilo- 
ers  away  from  Ver- 

i  . 

Mien  I  arrived  at 
B-le-Duc  there  was 
i  imbulance  from  our 
e  ion  at  the  station  to 
n’t  me.  I  went  di- 
c  lv  to  St.  Deziare 
r  found  all  the  sec- 


MR.  PIATT  ANDREW  AND  MR.  AUSTIN 
MASON 

The  former  is  the  head  of  the  American  Ambulance 
in  France,  and  the  latter  is  in  command  of  Section  8, 
to  which  section  the  author  was  attached 


tion  lying  around  with 
nothing  to  do.  AVe  ex¬ 
pect  to  remain  here  for 
about  one  more  week, 
doing  nothing,  and  then 
go  up  into  the  Somme 
where  the  big  offensive 
is  taking  place.  This  is 
of  course  not  sure  yet, 
and  for  all  we  know, 
we  might  be  sent  right 
back  to  Verdun  again. 
However,  after  a  good 
week's  rest  we  won't 
mind  much  what  they 
decide  to  do  with  us. 
We  are  all  sleeping  in 
an  old  barn.  It  would 
be  comfortable  enough 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  bugs, 
but  it  is  simply  full  of 
them,  so  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it. 

We  were  en  repos  at 
St.  Deziare  from  Tues¬ 
day,  July  lltli  to  Sun¬ 
day,  July  lGtli. 

Monday ,  July  17 th 

This  morning  at  5:15 
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AT  MOURMELON 

When  an  attack  is  being  made  tliere  is  no  rest  or  sleep  for  the  men  of  the  ambulance  and  they  must  wait  to  1 

sent  en  repos 


Rogers  rushed  into  our  quarters  and  routed  us 
all  out  of  bed.  We  were,  of  course,  quite  sure 
that  we  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Somme,  so  you 
can  imagine  our  disappointment  and  disgust 
when  we  were  told  that  we  were  being  moved 
from  our  old  division  and  were  to  leave  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Verdun  again. 

We  all  got  up,  and  never  before  have  I  seen 
such  a  sore  gang  of  fellows.  Every  one  placed  a 
different  curse  on  the  General's  head:  but  natur¬ 
ally  this  did  us  no  good.  At  6:13  we  left,  and 
arrived  at  Dugny  at  our  old  quarters  in  about 
five  hours.  We  found  Dugny  just  as  we  had 
left  it.  The  Germans  were  still  dropping  380’s 
into  the  town  at  regular 
intervals.  One  shell 
landed  only  forty  yards 
away  from  our  base  and 
completely  demolished 
five  automobiles.  We 
immediately  moved  our 
cars  to  the  other  side  of 
town,  where  we  t  hought 
they  would  be  safer. 

Five  of  our  cars  went 
to  Cabaret  during  the 
afternoon.  I  was  one 
of  the  five.  On  the 
way  we  experienced  the 
same  old  things.  The 
French  batteries  roared 
in  our  ears  all  the  way 
up,  and  the  German 
shells  kept  breaking  a 


great  deal  too  close  for  comfort.  At  Cabar 
things  were  really  quite  quiet.  There  w< 
quite  a  number  of  shells  that  broke  near 
in  the  fields,  but  the  poste  itself  was  i 
being  bombarded  to  any  extent.  We  ' 
brought  back  a  carload  of  blesses  and  w< 
told  that  we  would  not  be  on  duty  during  t 
night.  We  have  started  a  new  system  no 
which  I  think  is  very  good  indeed.  C 
section  of  20  cars  has  been  divided  into  t  j 
divisions  of  10  cars  each.  In  this  way,  uni 
the  work  becomes  too  heavy  again,  we  ho] 
to  have  each  division  on  duty  for  24  hou 
at  a  stretch,  and  then  en  repos  for  24  hours. 

Thursday,  July  201 

This  morning  at  1 
I  left  Dugny  and  w< 
up  to  Cabaret,  wh( 

I  relieved,  with  Fi 
bush,  who  went  w 
me.  the  two  cars  whi 
were  there.  At  1' 
time  there  was  a  vt 
heavy  French  atta 
going  on,  so  our  run 
was  one  of  the  noisl 
that  I  ever  made.  . 
along  the  road  1 
French  batteries 
firing  tire  de  barra 
and  roaring  right 
our  ears.  The  ro; 
were  also  very  bad  w 


“PINARD” 

The  mascot  of  Section  8  during  an  early  period  of 
service  on  the  way  to  Verdun 
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DUGNY 

e  found  Dugny  just  as  we  had  left  it.  The  Germans  were  still  dropping  380's  into  the  town  at  regular  inter- 
als.  One  shell  landed  only  forty  yards  from  our  base  and  completely  demolished  five  automobiles” 


iking  shells,  because,  naturally,  the  heavy 
I  of  the  French  guns  called  forth  much  bom- 
fling  by  the  Germans,  At  Cabaret  there 
<  ■  no  wounded,  and  I  just  had  to  sit  around 
d  8  :30  a.m.,  when  I  was  relieved  bytwo  other 
from  our  section.  During  the  first  few 
■s  of  my  wait.  I  lay  down  in  the  straw  on 
l^floor  of  the  dugout  and  tried  to  get  some 
This,  however,  was  out  of  the  question, 
ig  to  the  terrific  noise.  At  about  3  a.  m. 
jt  up  and  just  hung  around.  The  day  was 
j;  beginning  to  break,  and  it  was  a  wonder- 
ljsight  to  see  the  long  trains  of  artillery 
a  ing  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  directly  be- 
ii  Cabaret, 


W  were 
r  ich  ’7.5  batteries. 


coming 

i  rom  their  night’s 
ij  •  All  around  Cab- 

si  t  u  a  t  e  d 

I 

et  down  into  the 

ii  >ut  connected  with 
Clearest  one  of  these, 
*1  watched  it  work. 

as  really  a  foolish 
fig  to  do  for  the 
i  cries  were  being 
) Larded.  However, 
t  mght  it  too  good  a 
nice  to  miss,  and  I 
®yow  very  glad  that 
'  I  it.  The  lieuten- 
1  in  charge  of  the 
fiery  gave  me  little 
«HS  to  put  in  my 


BRINGING  UP  SUPPLIES 
Horses  and  mules,  transport  munitions  where  auto¬ 
mobiles  can  no  longer  penetrate 


ears,  and  mica  goggles  to  keep  the  powder 
out  of  my  eyes.  He  also  told  me  that  each  time 
that  a  gun  was  fired  to  rise  up  on  my  toes.  This 
stops  a  great  deal  of  the  shock  on  your  ear  drums. 
At  about  5  a.  M.  the  sun  was  bright  enough  to 
enable  me  to  take  pictures.  I  got  some 
good  veiws  of  the  guns  in  action.  The  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  command  did  everything  he  could  to 
enable  me  to  get  the  best  possible  positions 
and  exposures.  When  I  was  there  behind  the 
guns  there  suddenly  appeared,  over  the  hill  in 
front  of  us,  about  200  Germans  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  during  the  night’s  attack. 
When  they  were  directly  in  front  of  our  guns 

and  about  15  yards  off, 
the  lieutenant  gave  an 
order  for  a  tire  de  bar¬ 
rage  to  be  sent  off.  The 
gunners  responded  wil¬ 
lingly  and  showed  those 
Bodies  some  action, 
the  like  of  which  they 
had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  When  the  firing 
stopped,  all  the  French¬ 
men  stood  around  and 
laughingly  asked  the 
Germans  what  they 
thought  of  the  light 
artillery  work. 

The  200  prisoners 
were  then  lined  up  be¬ 
hind  Cabaret,  where 
they  were  to  wait  for  the 


BAR-LE-Dl'C 

The  pleasant  typical  French  village  near  which  the  section  was  en  repos  after  their  first  period  at  Verdun 


military  gendarmes  to  escort  them  to  the  deten¬ 
tion  camp.  All  the  French  poilus  flocked 
around  and  cut  the  buttons  off  the  prisoners’ 
clothes  for  souvenirs.  They  also  took  the  hel¬ 
mets  away  from  any  who  had  them.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  how  young  most  of  these 
Germans  were.  Many  of  them  could  not  have 
been  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 
I  got  some  very  good  pictures  of  them  when  they 
were  all  lined  up.  Finally,  the  gendarmes 


arrived  and  they  were  all  marched  off.  I  thei ! 
went  into  Cabaret  and  had  some  hot  coffee.' 
By  this  time  there  were  several  wounded  there: 
and  as  soon  as  the  other  two  cars  arrived  I  left 1 
and  delivered  my  load  at  the  base  hospital  in  1 
Dugny.  During  the  rest  of  the  morning  1 1 
didn’t  have  any  more  calls  to  make.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  I  made  a  tour  of  a  number  of 1 
the  batteries  around  Tavannes  and  Caban: 
and  picked  up  several  wounded. 
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Friday ,  July  21st 

This  morning  I  slept  quite  late  and  got  up 1 
just  in  time  for  lunch.  During  the  afternoon ! 
worked  on  my  car.  At  8  p.  M.  our  division 1 
again  went  on  call,  and  Doc  Armour  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  left  for  Cabaret,  to  relieve  the  two 
cars  of  the  other  division  and  to  stay  until  AS1 
to-morrow  morning.  On  our  run  up,  there  was 
not  very  much  firing  being  done  by  either  side, 
and  it  was  not  until  lip.  m.  that  the  action 
began.  At  this  hour  the  Germans  launched  a  ' 
very  heavy  attack  on  all  the  positions  along  the  ] 
line  in  our  sector.  The  attack  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  j 
French  counter-attack,  in  which  they  regained  ' 
all  the  ground  that  they  had  lost.  This  I 
French  attack,  of  course,  made  things  very  un¬ 
comfortable  for  Doc  and  me.  who  had  to  stay 
in  the  dugout  behind  Cabaret.  Cabaret  itself 
simply  rocked  with  the  vibration  and  concussion 
of  the  huge  guns  which  were  firing  all  around  it- 
The  whole  country,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was 
simply  a  mass  of  flashes  from  the  French  light 
and  heavy  artillery.  This  terrific  noise  was 


THE  CHFRCH  MILITANT 
When  the  French  army  was  mobilized  the  young 
priests  of  France  were  called  to  the  colors  where  they 
have  since  served  with  distinction 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  VERDUN 

Members  of  the  section  encamped  with  their  cars  for  the  night  on  the  way  to  Verdun 


ed  with  the  crashing  of  the  German 
which  kept  continually  breaking  on  t he 
ust  behind  Cabaret.  Many  times  they 
so  close  that  our  dugout  was  sprinkled 
eclats  and  pieces  of  stone.  At  about 
ight  there  were  four  men  carried  in  from 
f  the  nearby  batteries  in  a  horrible  con- 
(1.  A  German  gun  had  found  the  range  of 
rtain  battery,  and  before  they  could  move 
killed  most  of  the  gun  crew  and  wounded 
•v  all  the  rest.  The  doctor  in  Cabaret  (a 
on)  dressed  their  wounds  there.  It 
rl  just  like  the  pictures  you  see  in  books  of 
:or  fixing  up  the  wounded  in  a  little  dugout. 
doctor  did  all  the  dressings  on  his  knees 
se  it  is  not  possible  to  stand  up  owing  to 
wness  of  the  roof.  He  had  on  his  helmet 
is  gas  mask  fastened  at  his  side.  During 
e  dressings  the  French  batteries  directly 
le  the  door  and  all  around  t he  surrounding 
I  <ept  up  a  steady  roar  of  tire  de  barrage. 
ft  Cabaret  at  12:30  with  my  first  load  and 
■II  as  I  had  delivered  them  at  the  hospital, 
led,  because  we  were  not  to  be  relieved 
2  or  2:30  a.  m.  On  the  trip  back  and 
I  had  some  quite  narrow  squeaks.  Once 
1  broke  right  in  the  road  about  20  yards 
nt  of  me,  and  before  I  could  stop  I  ran 
into  the  shell  hole,  but  didn't  break  the 
all.  However,  it  gave  the  blesses  a  ter- 
I'.haking  up  and  they  all  roared  to  beat  the 
A  small  piece  of  the  same  shell  chipped 
f  my  front  spokes.  At  2:15  a.  m.  the 
(two  cars  arrived  and  I  went  straight  back 
Igny. 


Sunday,  July  22nd. 

This  morning  I  slept  until  11:30  and  then 
rolled  out  in  time  for  lunch.  This  afternoon  our 
division  was  still  off  duty,  so  I  worked  on  my 
car  and  got  it  in  perfect  order.  After  supper  at 
about  8  o’clock,  our  division  again  went  on 
duty,  and  I  left  right  away  for  Fort  Belrupt 
where  we  heard  there  were  some  blesses.  The 
road  up  there  was  very  quiet  excepting  for  the 
French  batteries  in  the  woods  behind  the  road. 


PRISONERS  CAPTURED  AT  VERDUN 

“All  the  French  poilus  flocked  around  and  cut  the 
buttons  off  the  prisoners'  clothes  for  souvenirs.  They 
also  took  the  helmets  away  from  any  who  had  them.” 
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which  kept  firing  a  continual  tire  de  barrage. 
When  we  got  into  the  tunnel  at  the  fort  itself 
the  Germans  commenced  shelling  all  the  bat¬ 
teries,  but  very  luckily  for  us  refrained  from 
firing  on  the  fort.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
remain  in  the  tunnel  for  some  time,  because 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for 
anything  to  pass  over  the  road  without  being 
hit.  However,  after  about  two  hours  the  firing 
let  up  and  we  started  off.  I  was  afraid  that  the 
Germans  might  begin  shelling  again,  so  I  got 
along  as  fast  as  the  poor  road  would  let  me.  On 
the  way  down  through  Belrupt  village  I  saw 
a  battery  of  armored  motor  cars,  hid  in  the 
bushes  beside  the  road 
and  making  the  most 
terrible  noise.  It  was 
the  first  one  of  these 
batteries  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  action,  and 
it  was  very  interesting 
indeed.  I  arrived  back 
at  the  hospital  in 
D  u  g  n  y  with  my 
wounded  at  about  11:45 
r.  m.  and  immediately 
rolled  into  bed.  I  don't 
know  now  at  what  time 
I  will  be  called  out,  but 
it  will  very  likely  be  at 
about  2  or  3  in  the 
morning.  These  calls 
are  the  worst  ones  we 
have,  because  we  have 
to  run  up  to  “Berlin" 

(that  is  what  we  call 
one  of  our  postes,  which 
is  situated  on  the  road 
toEtain).  The  reason 
that  we  call  this  poste 
Berlin  is  because  it  is 
only  200  yards  away 
from  the  German 
trenches.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  run  and  also  a  very  interesting  one. 
From  the  poste  (a  little  dugout)  you  can 
plainly  see  the  men  firing  their  rifles  from 
the  shell-holes  out  on  the  firing  line.  From 
here  we  can  first  see  the  men  wounded ;  then  we 
can  see  the  stretcher  carriers  pick  them  up  and 
watch  them  carry  them  over  the  200  yards  to 
our  little  dugout.  I  have  seen  all  this  quite  a 
number  of  times  already,  and  therefore  am  not 
at  all  anxious  to  get  one  of  these  calls  to-night. 

Monday,  July  24 th 

y  This  morning  at  2:30  a  call  came  in  for  two 
cars  at  “  Berlin.  ”  Bill  Seabrook  and  I  were  the 
two  first  on  call,  and  were  therefore  the  ones 
sent  out.  When  we  left  Dugny  we  could  easily 


tell,  by  the  exceptionally  heavy  firing,  that  the 
was  an  attack  going  on.  The  road  after  \ 
passed  Belleray  was  as  bright  as  day  owing 
the  great  number  of  batteries  firing  direct 
over  it  and  to  the  star-light  shells  with  whi< 
the  sky  was  thickly  dotted.  This  did  not  mal 
any  difference  to  us,  until  after  we  passed  tl 
hill  beyond  Cabaret.  In  fact,  it  was  really 
great  help.  When  we  passed  the  top  of  the  hi 
however,  we  came  into  plain  sight  of  the  Gc 
mans,  and  this  made  it  very  dangerous.  A' 
also  came  into  sight  of  the  whole  attack  whi< 
happened  to  be  taking  place  around  Fleury. 
was  a  magnificent  sight  to  watch.  The  who 

valley  was  filled  wi 
little  puffs  of  flar 
from  the  German  ai 
French  rifles.  We  h; 
to  run  down  to  the  R 
de  Moulanville,  whi 
was  only  300  jar 
away  from  the  lin< 
and  which  was  the: 
fore  very  nearly  in  ri 
range.  Our  bless 
were  all  ready,  waiti 
for  us  in  a  little  dugc 
which  was  at  the  jui 
tion  of  the  roads.  I 
one  was  very  glad  tl  i 
they  were  ready,  1 
cause  this  was  my  ir 
of  “nowhere  to  ha 
out.”  We  got  our  c 
loaded  and  star 
back.  Bill  Seabroo 
car,  which  was  just 
front  of  mine  com 
back,  was  struck  b' 
number  of  eclats.  T 
woodwork  on  the  b; 
of  his  car  was  filled  w 
holes,  and  one  of 
blesses  whom  he  a 
carrying  was  hit  again.  He  himself  was  j 
touched.  We  arrived  back  at  Dugny  again 
5 :45  a.  M. 

Tuesday,  July  251 
Slept  until  11:30  this  morning.  I  then 
up  and  immediately  after  lunch  went  to 
leat,”  a  French  battery,  to  pick  up  several  r 
who  were  wounded  during  last  night's  engs 
ment.  It  was  the  quietest  run  I  have  made 
near  the  lines  since  we  returned  to  Dugny  ; 
a  week  ago. 

After  I  had  been  in  Dugny  for  several  Ik  i 
after  returning  from  the  call,  an  airplane  ba 
took  place  directly  over  our  quarters.  Tl  ( 
were  four  Boche  planes,  which  had  flown  ( 


A  FRENCH  ’75 

“All  around  Cabaret  were  situated  French  ’75 
batteries.  I  went  down  into  the  dugout  connected 
with  one  of  these  and  watched  them  work.  The 
lieutenant  in  charge  gave  me  little  plugs  to  put  in  my 
ears  and  mica  goggles  to  keep  the  powder  out  of  my 
eyes.  He  also  told  me  that  each  time  that  a  gun  was 
fired  to  rise  on  my  toes.  This  stops  a  great  deal  of 
the  shock  on  your  ear  drums” 
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lines  and  which  were  undoubtedly  flying 
IHind  behind  our  lines  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
t'  pictures  and  learning  the  whereabouts  of 
M-  heavy  artillery.  While  these  four  machines 
►(re  flying  around,  three  French  ones  rose  from 
jii  aero-grounds  a  short  distance  from  here 
ill  opened  up  on  them  with  their  machine 
Ins.  The  fight  lasted  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
Uf  before  three  of  the  Germans  were  chased  off, 
pll  one  brought  to  earth  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 

faring  the  engagement  the  four  planes 
■nceuvred  all  around,  each  trying  to  get  “the 
■ition”  on  the  other.  Finally  all  three 
■Inch  planes  suddenly  swept  down  (they 
ire  above  the  Boehes 
(the  time)  and  opened 
■on  the  enemy  with 
Bt'hine  guns.  One 
Ine  (German)  crash- 
t  to  the  earth,  his 
p  tank  having  been 
■etured,  and  set  fire 
Aland  the  other  three 
Mediately  fled  back 
Afard  their  own  lines. 

\  ran  over  to  the 
Ibe  where  the  hostile 
pie  landed,  and  found 
thing  but  a  mass  of 
r  mldering,  twisted 
4  ninum.  I  n  t  h  e 
■1st  of  the  wreckage 
the  mangled  body 
Ihe  German  pilot. 


“THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS”:  VERDUN 
The  slogan  of  the  defenders  of  Verdun,  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  Germans  with  such  success  in  one  of  the 
longest,  most  stubborn,  and  most  sanguinary  combats 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Ver¬ 
dun  that  Section  8  of  the  American  Ambulance  saw 
continual  service  under  fire  from  February  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1910 


Inesday,  July  26tli 
his  morning  at  1 :30 
ock  I  left  Dugnv 
Cabaret.  When  I 
ved  there,  there  was 
rrible  tire  de  barrage 
tig  on.  The  noise 
ts  absolutely  deafen- 

All  the  hills  around  Cabaret  were  as 
t  as  day,  owing  to  the  flashes  of  all 
guns.  Their  fire  kept  up  steadily  until 
Krly  3  o'clock,  when  it  stopped  as  suddenly 
Rt  had  begun.  However,  this  was  by  no 
nms  the  end  of  the  noise.  All  this  heavy 
■jig  enabled  the  Boehes  to  locate  the  bat- 
res,  and  when  they  once  got  the  range  the 
Lighter  began.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  they 
Pt  pouring  enormous  shells  into  all  the  bill¬ 
ies.  AN  e  spent  the  whole  time  in  an  abri,  and 
“ver  spent  such  an  hour  and  a  half  in  all  my 
it  AAe  did  not  know  at  what  minute  a  shell 
vuld  hit  our  dugout  and  smash  it  to  pieces. 
■Lever,  none  even  as  much  as  touched  it,  and 
yen  the  bombardment  ceased  our  work  began, 
hounded  kept  pouring  into  Cabaret  from 


all  sides.  They,  of  course,  had  had  no  dressings, 
and  therefore  the  ones  who  were  badly  wounded 
were  in  a  terrible  way.  Many  of  these  poor 
fellows  had  their  arms  and  legs  completely 
shot  off.  As  quickly  as  they  were  dressed,  we 
carried  them  down  to  Dugny  and  then  returned 
to  Cabaret  again  for  another  load.  We  kept 
running  back  and  forth  steadily  until  8  o’clock 
when  we  were  relieved  by  Armour  and 
Sortwell.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Dugny  I 
tumbled  into  bed  and  slept  steadily  until  2 
P.  m.  During  the  afternoon  I  made  no  calls, 
but  directly  after  supper  a  call  came,  which  I 
answered.  I  went  to  Belrupt  village  and  there 

picked  up  two  soldiers 
who  were  to  show  me 
the  way  to  the  battery, 
where  I  was  to  get  my 
wounded.  From  Bel¬ 
rupt  we  went  out 
through  a  little  cow- 
path  leading  through 
the  woods.  When  we 
came  up  among  the 
batteries,  things  im¬ 
mediately  b  e  g  a  n  to 
happen.  All  these  huge 
guns  were  roaring,  and 
this  terrific  din  was 
mingled  with  the  crash¬ 
ing  of  the  arrivals 
which  were  landing  all 
around.  Finally  we 
arrived  at  our  batterv. 
It  was  situated  upon 
top  of  a  cliff,  and  wre 
had  to  stop  our  car 
down  in  the  gully  be¬ 
low.  Just  as  I  stopped, 
there  was  a  very  loud 
crash  very  close  to  my 
car.  I  thought  that  it 


was  one  of  the  French 
guns,  but  the  soldier  who  was  sitting  beside  me 
knew  better.  AA’ith  one  leap,  he  was  out  of  the 
car  and  lying  flat  on  his  face  under  the  car. 
Before  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  there  was  a 
heavy  shower  of  “eclats”  which  fell  all  around 
me.  One  large  piece  of  shell  casing  crashed 
down  through  the  seat,  right  where  the  soldier 
had  been  sitting  and  not  more  than  two  inches 
from  my  leg.  I  got  my  wounded  loaded 
and  started  back  for  Dugny.  I  arrived 
there  without  further  incident  at  about  9:30 
that  evening. 

Our  division  is  not  on  call  to-night  or 
to-morrow,  so  I  can  get  a  full  night's  sleep 
to-night.  By  the  way,  I  picked  up  the  piece 
of  the  shell  which  struck  my  car,  to  keep  as  a 
souvenir. 
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Friday,  July  28th 

This  morning  at  1 :30  I  left  Dugny  to  go  to 
the  Rue  de  Moulanville.  The  run  up  there 
was  really  quite  quiet,  excepting  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  roar  of  the  French  batteries.  However, 
just  as  we  arrived  at  Moulanville  the  Germans 
started  an  attack.  The  first  warning  of  this 
that  we  got  was  the  flaring  up  of  the  red  rockets, 
a  signal  for  an  attack.  When  we  saw  these 
we  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
return  until  after  it  was  over.  We  therefore 
ducked  down  into  the  nearest  dugout  and  stayed 
there  until  it  was  over,  which  was  nearly  an  hour 
later.  The  whole  ground  kept  vibrating  from 
the  continual  breaking  of  the  big  shells.  We 
knew  that  we  were  safe  in  our  dugout  unless  a 
shell  landed  right  on  top  of  it;  but  we  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  one  wouldn’t,  because  they  were 
breaking  all  around.  My  car  was  standing 
right  out  in  the  open  road,  and  I  was  expecting 
to  see  it  wrecked  any  minute.  Luckily,  it 
wasn't  touched  by  any  big  pieces,  although  the 
woodwork  was  pierced  in  several  places  by 
small  pieces.  I  found  several  pieces  of  shell 
in  my  car. 

After  the  Germans  finished  attacking  we  left 
with  our  load.  Before  we  had  gone  more  than 
500  yards  the  French  began  their  counter¬ 


attack.  Although  we  were  in  no  danger  froi 
this,  I  was  very  nervous  because  the  noise  wg 
nearly  unbearable.  My  head  was  simpl 
splitting,  and  the  blesses  in  the  back  of  my  ca 
were  yelling  to  go  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  cei 
tainly  glad  when  I  arrived  at  Dugny  agaii 
The  blesses  shook  us  both  by  the  hands  whe 
we  left  them,  and  told  us  that  we  had  just  mad 
a  run  which  no  French  ambulance  would  ha\ 
made,  and  they  said  that  they  sincerely  hope 
we  would  stay  connected  with  their  divisioi 
This,  of  course,  made  us  feel  very  well,  and  « 
felt  that  we  had  really  helped  out,  because  ui 
less  an  ambulance  went  up  to  this  poste  thei 
would  be  no  way  of  getting  the  wounded  do'' 
and  they  would  probably  have  to  stay  there  f< 
days  before  their  wounds  were  rightly  attend* 
to. 

Monday,  July  31st 
There  is  something  in  the  air,  and  we  are  d 
very  worried  as  to’what  is  going  to  be  done  wit 
our  section.  All  day  long  troops  have  he* 
simply  pouring  back  from  the  Verdun  fron 
and  others  have  been  passing  toward  the  fro: 
to  relieve  them.  The  troops  going  up  are  < 
Colonials,  darkies,  Arabs,  Africans,  and  al 
some  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  These  troops  a 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attacking.  Th> 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUN 


On  the  outskirts  of  the  fortifications  of  Verdun 


The  French  have  made  great  use  of  these  balloons  for  directing  the  tire  de  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire 


all  equipped  with  long  trench  knives,  in 
<  ition  to  their  regular  guns  and  bayonets, 
i  this  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  going  to 
fei  big  attack  on  this  front.  In  addition  to 
K  hese  movements  of  troops,  the  General  and 
I  us  staff,  along  with  the  base  hospital  and  all 
r  orderlies  and  doctors,  are  leaving  Dugny 

■  somewhere  else  on  the  front.  They  are  all 
f  g  replaced  by  some  other  division.  General 

■  ~e  himself  was  around  here  with  all  his  staff. 
I  hese  things  are  very  unusual.  The  soldiers 
fund  here  are  also  worried.  They  know 
?'  well  that  something  is  wrong;  but  what  it 
4  icy  seem  to  have  no  idea. 

:  he  reason  that  we  are  completely  at  a  loss 

♦  >  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  because  we  have 
iciyed  absolutely  no  further  orders.  Last 
v  *'ng  we  were  relieved  from  our  work  by 

#  her  section,  and  are  now  doing  nothing. 

I  e  stick  with  this  division  we  will  undoubt- 

II  leave  here  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
kj’ever,  there  is  also  some  hitch  in  this  idea, 

*  use  the  General  and  his  staff  are  always  the 

*  to  leave  a  place  and  they  have  already  re- 
-i?d  their  orders,  whereas  we  have  received 
0  i.  We  are  all  certainly  praying  that  they 
lieome  quick,  because  if  they  don’t  it  simply 
itns  that  we  will  stay  here  and  get  mixed  up 


in  this  attack.  If  this  happens  we  are  looking 
for  a  terrible  amount  of  work,  because  an  attack 
is  always  sure  to  bring  a  large  number  of 
blesses. 

Monday,  August  7th 

This  morning  at  1 :30  I  was  pulled  out  of  bed 
to  go  to  Cabaret.  When  I  left  Dugny  the  firing 
was  very  heavy.  After  I  had  passed  through 
the  woods  just  outside  of  Verdun,  the  shells 
began  landing  all  around  the  road.  The 
French  batteries  were  roaring,  and  the  place 
was  certainly  noisy.  Just  before  I  got  to 
Cabaret,  I  was  held  up  by  a  block  of  convoy 
wagons.  I  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  on 
ahead  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  cause  of  the  hold-up  a  sight  met 
my  eyes  which  I  will  not  forget  for  some  time. 
Lying  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  was  a 
wagon  all  smashed  to  pieces,  and  beside  it  four 
men,  simply  torn  to  pieces.  One  had  his  head 
just  hanging  by  a  shred,  while  another  had  his 
two  legs  blown  off,  just  below  his  W'aist.  The 
other  two  were  just  scattered  all  over  the  road. 
I  helped  with  the  job  of  cleaning  away  the 
wreckage  and  carrying  what  was  left  of  the 
bodies  into  our  poste  de  secours.  I  then  went 
back  and  got  my  car,  and  went  on  up  to  the 
poste.  The  bombardment  of  the  roads  kept 
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up  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  However,  I  made 
nine  trips  back  and  forth.  This  kept  me  going 
until  11  a.  m. 

It  is  now  almost  sure  that  we  are  to  leave 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  a  poste  in 
the  Les  Eparges  district. 

Tuesday,  August  8th 

To-day  I  had  my  first  real  experience  with 
mitrailleuse  fire.  This  morning  at  about  11 
o’clock  a  call  came  in  for  one  car  up  to  an 
advanced  poste,  to  which  we  had  never  been 
before.  Fred  Forbush  was  on  call,  but  Mason 
said  that  he  wanted  two  men  on  the  car  just  for 
safety’s  sake,  so  I  went  along  with  him.  The 
poste  was  situated  fully  150  yards  in  front  of 
Fort  Tavannes,  and  was  closer  to  the  lines  than 
any  to  which  we  have  ever  been  sent.  Until 
we  got  up  to  Tavannes,  things  went  along  all 
right,  but  as  soon  as  we  passed  the  fort  and 
started  down  the  hill  in  front,  things  im¬ 
mediately  livened  up.  The  whole  side  of  the 
hill  was  covered  with  puffs  of  white  smoke, 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  German  shells.  We 
got  down  to  our  poste  and  picked  up  our 
wounded.  Just  as  we  were  going  to  start,  all 
the  men  around  us  began  yelling  at  us  to  hurry 
out  of  the  car  and  get  into  the  dugout.  We 
didn’t  have  any  idea  of  what  was  happening 
until  we  got  into  the  dugout  and  heard  the 
mitrailleuse  rapid-fire  guns,  spattering.  We 
could  follow  the  course  of  their  curtain  fire 
from  the  door  cf  the  dugout.  It  extended  for 
very  nearly  a  mile.  From  where  we  were,  we 
could  see  it  coming  closer  and  closer  until  it 
passed  right  over  our  dugout,  and  for  about  500 
yards  beyond.  It  looked  as  if  a  slight  puff  of 
wind  was  stirring  the  trees.  The  steady  rain 
of  bullets  shook  the  trees  and  completely  wiped 
out  all  the  small  bushes.  Of  course,  these 
small  bullets  couldn’t  penetrate  our  dugouts, 


but  when  we  came  out  after  it  was  all  over 
found  that  one  of  our  front  tires  had  b 
punctured.  We  fixed  it  right  there,  and  t 
came  back  to  Dugny,  without  having  anyth 
more  happen.  f\  hen  we  were  passing  Caba 
on  the  way  down,  we  were  stopped  there  by 
doctor,  who  made  us  take  another  blesse  \ 
was  in  a  very  serious  condition.  We  took  1 
on,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Dugny  the  p 
fellow  was  dead.  It  was  just  as  well,  howe’ 
because  he  had  one  arm  and  one  leg  shot 
and  his  face  was  more  than  half  gone. 

To-night  at  supper  our  lieutenant  told 
that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  d 
before  we  leave  here  for  Les  Eparges.  If : 
there  we  are  going  to  be  situated  in  a  li 
town  named  Somme  Dieu.  He  also  told 
that  the  work  there  is  a  great  deal  easier  tl 
it  is  here.  We  will  have  only  one  poste 
seeours  to  cover.  All  this  work  will  have  t< 
done  at  night,  because  it  is  quite  close  to 
lines.  During  the  day  we  will  have  to  evaci 
from  Somme  Dieu  back.  It  will,  of  course 
night  and  day  driving,  but  from  what  I  1 
there  are  only  very  few  blesses  each  night 
about  two  cars  a  night  ought  to  be  able  to  t 
care  of  the  work,  and  these  two  drivers  wil 
able  to  sleep  all  the  following  day,  while 
other  eighteen  cars  will  take  care  of  the  evac 
ing.  Our  lieutenant  does  not  seem  to  tl 
that  we  will  be  kept  there  long,  because  he  : 
there  is  no  need  of  such  a  large  ambul; 
section  in  such  a  quiet  place.  He  has  alr( 
spoken  to  the  officers  in  command  of  our  < 
sion.  telling  them  that  we  would  like  to  g 
the  Somme,  if  possible.  They  said  that  if 
division  goes  there  we  will  very  likely  go 
them;  but  they  said  that  they  wanted  our 
tion  with  their  division,  so  we  would  ft 
them  wherever  we  went. 


(Note:  In  January,  1917,  Mr.  Keogh  returned  to  France  to  rejoin  the  American  Ambul 
and  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  exceptional  bravery  instead  of  the  Medaille  Militaire,  as  s 
in  the  first  instalment  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Mayazine. — The  Editors) 


THE  PRESIDENT  DEDICATES  THE 
RED  CROSS  HEADQUARTERS 


Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing 

On  May  12th  President  Wilson  formally  dedicated  the  new  National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Society  at  Washington.  After  the  ceremony  the  President,  with  former  President  William  H.  Taft, 
a  parade  of  more  than  1,000  uniformed  women — the  first  occasion,  it  is  said,  on  which  a  Presi- 
of  the  l  nited  States  has  officially  reviewed  a  body  of  women  forming  part  of  a  Government  institution. 
Mr.  Wilson  in  the  reviewing  stand  among  others  are  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Vice-President  of  the 
Cross,  ex-President  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  W’ilson,  and 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott 


FIRST  AID  TO  THE  UNCONSCIOUS 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


The  surgeon,  who  is  our  chief  source 
of  information  for  the  material  contained 
in  this  series  on  first  aid,  opened  his  Red 
Cross  text  book  to  the  chapter  on  “Unconscious¬ 
ness,”  and  carefully  checked  it,  sentence  by 
sentence,  for  accuracy.  Then  he  turned  back 
to  the  first  page,  spread  the  book  open  on  his 
desk  and  reached  for  a  pencil  and  a  pad  of  note 
paper. 

“All  true  to  the  letter,”  he  observed,  “but 
I  wonder  if  it’s  all  true  to  the  spirit?  Do  you 
get  the  impression  after 
reading  this  chapter 
that  the  diagnosis 
of  unconsciousness  is 
rarely  difficult  if  you 
know  all  the  rules? 

Let  me  tell  you  from 
experience,  then,  that 
cases  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  often  baffle  the 
most  expert.  Don’t  get 
it  into  your  head  that 
the  subject  is  one 
which  is  all  cut  and 
dried.  Sometimes  you 
can  tell  what  is  wrong 
and  sometimes  you 
can’t.  Beware  of  feel¬ 
ing  cocksure  and  never 
delay  about  calling  a 
doctor  if  you  have  the 
slightest  doubts  about 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  cases  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  produced  by 
severe  shocks,  suffoca¬ 
tion,  poisoning,  sun¬ 
stroke,  or  bleeding, 
every  moment  is  pre¬ 
cious  and  you  must  set  energetically  to  work 
yourself  while  the  doctor  is  on  the  way.  But 
usually  the  best  service  the  first  aid  man  can 
render  is  to  make  the  patient  as  comfortable 
as  possible  and  to  learn  as  much  as  he  can 
about  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
through  close  observation  and  inquiries. 

“Note  carefully  a  choice  of  wrords  that  the 
text  book  makes  in  speaking  of  unconscious¬ 
ness:  ‘Perhaps  no  condition  which  the  first  aid 
student  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  may  prove 
more  puzzling /’  Sometimes  the  condition 


is  more  than  puzzling — it  is  baffling.  But  p( 
haps  the  point  to  emphasize  is  that  to  make 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  knock-o 
is  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  the  compar 
tively  simple  operations  of  administering  fii 
aid  treatment.  The  commonest  causes 
insensibility  number  not  more  than  a  doz- 
— bleeding,  shock,  electric  shock,  sunstro 
and  heat  exhaustion,  freezing,  fainting,  fi 
apoplexy  (or  injury  to  the  brain),  alcoholi- 
and  a  few  forms  of  poisoning. 

“How  to  detect  a 
how  to  treat  cases 
bleeding  and  of  sho 
are  matters  that  ' 
have  discussed  befo 
Electric  shock  shoi 
carry  its  own  evidem 
and  the  first  aid  tre; 
ment  is  artificial  res; 
ration.  The  diagno 
of  sunstroke,  heat  t 
haustion  and  freezi 
should  not  be  diffici 
and  common  sense  d 
tates  the  proper  pi 
cedure — do  what  y 
can  to  raise  or  to  low 
the  patient’s  tempei 
ture  toward  normal. 

“We  have  onanotl 
occasion  discuss 
fainting.  It  should  e 
be  necessary  here  to 
much  more  than  thn 
out  a  reminder  that  t 
cause  is  a  lack  of  bio 
to  the  brain.  Con 
quently,  the  prop 
treatment  is  not 
raise  the  head .  A  hint  or  two  from  the  text  bo 
is  worth  remembering :  ‘  You  sometimes  can  p 
vent  fainting  by  having  the  person  who  fe 
faint  double  over  so  that  the  head  is  bet  we 
the  knees.  If  this  is  not  effective  at  once 
not  continue.  Air,  especially  cold  air,  and  c( 
water  often  prevent  actual  fainting  when  a  p 
son  feels  faint.  If  a  patient  has  actua 
fainted,  put  him  in  a  lying-down  position  wi 
his  head  lower  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  so  tl 
the  brain  will  receive  more  blood.’  ” 

Of  fits  the  surgeon  had  little  to  say  exct 


A  VICTIM  OF  APOPLEXY 


In  case  of  apoplexy  or  injury  to  the  brain,  the  head 
and  shoulders  should  be  raised;  beware  of  administer¬ 
ing  stimulants;  place  cold  cloths  to  the  head  and  see 
that  the  patient  gets  rest  and  quiet — preferably  in  a 
dark  room 


PREVENT  THE  VICTIM  OF  FITS  FROM  INJURING  HIMSELF 
here  is  little  to  do  in  a  case  of  fits.  Mrap  a  handkerchief  around  some  convenient  object  and  place  it  in  the 
patient  s  mouth  to  prevent  his  injuring  his  tongue.  Do  not  try  to  prevent  the  convulsions 


i  the  way  of  reassurance  that  they  are  not  as 
S'ious  as  they  appear  to  be  and  usually  are 
cmparatively  easy  to  treat.  They  are  not 
niicult  to  identify — jerking,  convulsive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  limbs,  resulting  in  disarranged 
othing;  the  eyes  roll;  the  patient  may  foam 
a  the  mouth  and  bite  his  tongue.  “Very 
iTely  are  they  fatal.  There  is  little  to  do  but 
t  wrap  a  handkerchief  around  some  object 
tit  happens  to  be  convenient  and  place  it  n 
tj  patient’s  mouth  to  protect  him  from  in- 
j  ing  his  tongue.  Do  not  try  to  prevent  the 
cn  ulsions.  Simply  place  him  on  the  ground 
v  ere  he  cannot  bruise  himself  by  his  move- 
nmts.” 

Tlie  treatment  for  apoplexy  or  for  injury  to 
t-  brain  is,  from  the  first  aid  viewpoint,  tick- 
)i  business.  The  head  and  shoulders  must 
)  raised,  not  lowered  as  in  treating  a  fainting 
s  11.  Make  all  speed  in  getting  a  doctor;  be- 
I're  of  administering  any  stimulants;  place  ice 
oc-old  cloths  to  the  head  and  take  great  pains  to 
s  that  the  patient  gets  rest  and  quiet — “in  a 
d-'k  room,  if  possible.”  Do  not  make  the  mis- 
De,  our  surgeon  cautions,  of  supposing  that 
a  iplexyis  peculiar  to  heavy-set  persons  of  florid 
h  e.  Even  though  the  breath  may  suggest  that 
t  “  man  has  been  drinking,  do  not  make  hasty 
s  mises:  "the  person  with  apoplexy  may  have 
bin  drinking,”  or  some  one  in  the  crowd  may 


have  given  him  a  stimulant  after  the  accident. 
In  handling  many  cases  of  unconsciousness  you 
are  on  ground  that  mav  baffle  the  medical  man. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  as  our  police  department 
blotters  show,  for  a  man  with  apoplexy  to  be 
locked  up  as  a  “common  drunk”  and  to  die  later 
on  in  a  cell. 

The  text  book  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  symptoms  of  alcoholic  poisoning:  “Per¬ 
haps  evidence  of  intoxication.  Unconscious¬ 
ness  partial  or  complete;  frequently  able  to 
arouse  patient  to  some  extent.  Face  some¬ 
times  flushed  and  bloated,  or  may  be  pale. 
Skin  cool  and  may  be  moist.  Pupils  natural 
or  large.  Eyeballs  red,  but  not  insensitive  to 
touch.  Breathing  about  as  usual  when  in  deep 
sleep.  Pulse,  usually  rapid  and  weak,  but  may 
be  slow.  May  be  strong  odor  of  liquor.  No 
paralysis.” 

Remember,  you  are  dealing  with  a  poison — 
the  poison  of  alcohol — when  you  treat  drunken¬ 
ness.  That  is  why  the  prescription  is  to  cause 
the  patient  to  vomit  by  tickling  the  back  of 
his  throat,  or  by  administering  an  emetic  of 
mustard  and  water  or  a  large  quantity  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  The  idea  is  to  rid  his  body  of  as 
much  of  the  poison  as  possible.  But  while  this 
is  the  right  course  for  alcoholism;  it  would  cause 
bleeding  into  the  brain  if  the  patient  were  apo¬ 
plectic. 
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In  cases  of  poisoning  get  a  doctor  at  once.  Memorize  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  common  varieties 

poison  and  their  antidotes 


In  dealing  with  poisons  other  than  alcohol, 
do  not  suppose  that  an  emetic  is  always  the 
best  treatment.  The  text  book  put  the  case 
this  way:  “Nevertheless,  it  (an  emetic)  should 
always  be  given  if  you  do  not  know  what  poison 
has  been  taken  and  the  proper  antidote.” 
Our  surgeon’s  advice  is  to  memorize  as  much 
as  you  can  about  the  common  varieties  of  poi¬ 
sons  and  their  antidotes,  but  to  place  no  more 
dependence  upon  your  own  judgment  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  first  duty  is  to  get 
a  doctor  to  the  patient  with  the  greatest  haste. 


A  little  table  may  help  to  keep  the  classifi 
tions  straight  in  your  mind.  Make  one  < 
like  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Making  out  the  table  will  help  you  to  mem 
ize  its  facts.  After  you  have  learned  them,  \ 
will  not,  of  course,  presume  that  this  rudim 
tary  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  an  extre 
emergency  makes  you  competent  to  dispe 
with  the  services  of  a  doctor  for  poison  c-a- 
Your  first  duty  in  such  cases  always  is  to 
a  medical  man  to  the  patient  as  quickly 
possible. 


NATURE  OF  POISON 


Corrosive . 

Carbolic  acid . 

Sulphuric  acid,  etc . 

Strong  alkalies . 

Irritant  poisons . 

(Such  as  Paris  Green) 

Nerve  poisons . 

Opium,  morphine,  laudanum,  etc. 


SYMPTOMS 


Burning  effect  on  lips  and  mouth; 
stains 

Mouth  burned  black  or  white 

Mouth  burned  black  or  white 
Mouth  burned  black  or  white 

Do  not  stain  lips,  etc. 

Do  not  stain.  Pupils  of  eyes  very 
small;  sleepiness,  later  insensibil¬ 
ity,  etc. 


TREATMENT 


Best  not  to  give  an  emetic  v  ; 
a  stain  is  evidenced 
Alcohol  and  water;  3  or  4  raw  el 
castor  or  sweet  oil 
An  alkali,  such  as  baking  soda 
Give  vinegar,  lemon  or  ora  ; 
juice 

An  emetic  and  stimulants  requi 

Require  an  emetic;  keep  pati 
awake  and  moving  if  he  is  str 
enough.  Slap  with  a  wet  tov 
administer  hot  strong  coffee 
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The  Best  Mineral  Oil 

FOR  INTERNAL  USE 

IS 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  Squibb 

HEAVY  (Californian) 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  AMERICAN  OILS,  ALSO  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  OILS 

Colorless,  Odorless,  Tasteless 

Heavier  than  any  other  Mineral  Oil  for  Internal  Use 

also 

It  has  a  Higher  Viscosity  than  Any  Other  Min¬ 
eral  Oil  which  is  supremely  important  because 
the  value  of  any  oil  for  Constipation  and 
allied  conditions  depends  on  High  Viscosity. 

Refined  under  our  control  and  only  for  us  by  the  STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY  of  CALIFORNIA  which  has  no  connection 
with  any  other  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Sold  Only  in  Original  One  Pint 
Bottles  under  the  Squibb 
Label  and  Guaranty 
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THE  FIRST  AMBULANCE  SHIP 

rHE  first  private  steam  yacht  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss’  yacht,  the  Surf ,  whose  owner  outfitted 
I  the  boat  as  an  ambulance  ship  and  turned  her  over,  through  the  New  York  County  Chap- 
Lf  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  the  Government  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  Surf  is 
Ip  feet  long  with  two  decks.  She  has  cabin  accommodations  for  twenty-five  patients  and  has 
ten  completely  equipped  for  hospital  work,  with  operating  rooms  and  convalescent  wards, 
le  vessel,  which  was  built  in  1898,  has  a  tonnage  of  "270  and  is  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus. 
The  ship  was  formally  received  for  the  United  States  Government  by  Surgeon  T.  W.  Richards, 
U  S.  N.,  who  handed  Dr.  Harriss  a  commission  as  Medical  Director  of  the  yacht,  while  the 
Djtional  ensign  and  the  Red  Cross  flag  were  hoisted  over  the  vessel. 

Dr.  Harriss  not  only  has  assumed  all  obligations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ship,  but  will  pay 
tj?  salaries  of  a  corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  who  have  been  detailed  to  the  ship. 

[This  generous  and  patriotic  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Harriss  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by 
trners  of  other  pleasure  craft  of  a  type  suited  to  be  converted  into  ambulance  ships  of  which 
fcbre  is  a  great  need  in  the  navy. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


TO  BIND  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.” 

This  is  the  task  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  physical  part  of  this  task  is  immediate 
tangible  and  urgent — to  care  for  the  wounded,  the  hungry  and  the  homeless. 

But  when  this  task  of  alleviating  the  physical  sufferings  of  mankind  is  finished  , 
greater  task  remains.  For  there  remains  the  great  work  of  healing  the  spirit  of  the  na 
tions,  of  purging  men’s  hearts  of  hate  and  suspicion  and  revenge,  and  of  freeing  thei 
minds  from  the  bondage  of  narrow  nationalism  and  selfish  materialism 

For  a  nation  is  more  than  its  land  and  its  people.  It  is  great  or  small  as  it  has  a  visior 
a  purpose,  and  a  will  to  serve.  There  are  nations  which  accomplish  much  in  materia 
things  and  gain  neither  satisfaction  at  home  nor  friends  abroad,  for  their  accomplishmen 
is  selfish  and  for  nations  as  well  as  for  men  it  profiteth  little  to  gain  a  kingdom  or  a  worli 
if  it  loseth  its  soul.  And  there  are  nations  in  which  the  springs  of  human  sympathy  flo^ 
free — and  run  to  wTaste  into  the  ground  again — for  they  are  not  controlled  or  directed 
But  again  there  are  nations  where  these  springs  of  human  sympathy  well  up  from  th 
ground  and  where  they  can  be  turned  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  We  ar 
such  a  nation  and  the  Red  Cross  is  the  agent  that  stands  at  the  flood  gates  and  turn 
the  stream  of  human  kindness,  undiminished,  onto  the  waste  places, 

A  nation  whose  soul  is  tried  grows  a  greater  soul,  for  humanity  like  many  other  thing 
in  nature  increases  its  strength  with  use.  And  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is : 
congregation  of  service,  a  fellowship  of  humanity  in  which  every  person  can  enlarge  hi 
or  her  satisfaction  in  life  by  doing  the  things  most  worth  while  and  doing  them  in  compan; 
with  so  many  millions  that  the  whole  nation  will  take  on  a  new  aspect.  The  Red  Cros 
is  the  soul  of  the  nation.  In  so  far  as  we  give  to  it  service,  the  soul  of  the  nation  take 
on  a  new  and  greater  aspect.  It  is  a  vision  to  fill  men’s  minds  and  stir  their  souls  and,  ou 
of  a  war  that  destroys,  kindle  a  fire  to  remake  our  nation  on  a  plane  that  we  had  not  evei 
before  considered,  for  these  days  of  emotion  have  loosened  the  generous  energies  of  th' 
people  to  great  endeavours. 

The  Red  Cross  must  help  them  lift  up  their  eyes  from  the  horrors  and  the  hell  of  thi 
war  and  fix  them  upon  the  possible  achievements  of  a  federation  of  the  nations.  It  mus 
make  these  achievements  as  real  and  tangible  as  the  objectives  of  a  military  campaign 
It  must  attack  and  pursue  them  with  the  vigor  and  discipline  of  a  military  organization 
If  the  Red  Cross  can  do  this,  can  provide  such  a  moral  equivalent  for  war,  it  will  not  onh 
heal  the  nation’s  wounds  but  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  Red  Cross  will  plead  for  service,  record  humanity  at  its  best,  outline  the  visior 
of  a  greater  nation  in  the  non-material  fields,  cheer  the  despondent,  and  direct  the  wan 
dering  good  intention.  It  is  the  tie  that  binds  the  far  separated  acts  of  service  together 
until  the  little  trickles  of  humanity  shall  all  come  together  in  a  vast  stream  of  humar 
sympathy  so  pure  and  powerful  as  to  accomplish  a  new  thing  on  earth. 


GOING  OVERSEAS 

Brigadier  General  Sir  Henry  Pelatt  addressing  a  contingent  of  nurses  about  to  go  overseas 


THE  CANADIAN 
RED  CROSS 
ARRIES  ON  I 
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Ln  EVCE  war  was  declared  and  her  first 
|l  contingent  sailed  away  Canada  has 
learned  much  of  organization  and  co¬ 
loration;  of  love  and  sacrifice;  of  how  not 
(do  things  as  well  as  how  to  do  them;  of 
w  to  give  and  give  and  give  again,  of  time, 
nney  and  endless  thought;  how  to  make  mis¬ 
ses  and  see  that  they  are  not  made  twice;  and 
i<v  she  is  learning  how  to  use  the  last  ounce  of 
i<  man  and  woman  power  that  the  cause  for 
v  ch  she  is  fighting  may  triumph. 

dl  of  these  lessons,  and  many  more  beside, 
ice  been  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
R1  Cross  Society.  Canada  was  a  very  unor- 
ized  country  and  the  Society  had  much  to 
'( e  with  before  it  became  an  efficient  working 
><ly,  but  with  the  splendid  example  of  the 
3  tish  Red  Cross  before  them  and  with 
<  rage  and  enthusiasm  the  Canadians  set  to 
v-k. 

Vhen  war  broke  out  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
>  iety  was  in  existence.  It  was  not  a  branch 
jithe  British  Red  Cross  Society,  as  are  the 
Astralian  and  Indian  societies,  but  a  separate 
I  rtered  organization,  although  not  at  all  an 


active  one.  Soon,  however,  branches  began  to 
be  formed  all  over  the  Dominion,  until  now 
there  is  hardly  a  village  from  Halifax  to  Van¬ 
couver  that  is  not  doing  its  share  of  Red  Cross 
war  work.  Not  long  ago  the  residents  on  the 
desolate  Magdalene  Islands  far  down  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  asked  that  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
be  sent  to  them,  by  wireless,  so  that  they  might 
send  to  the  Society  money  which  they  had  raised 
during  the  winter.  These  people  are  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  all  through  the  long  winter 
months,  but  that  did  not  prevent  them  from 
thinking  and  working  for  the  men  fighting  over¬ 
seas. 

The  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Canada  is 
clearly  defined;  to  cooperate  with  the  medical 
services  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors — that  means  to 
raise  funds  and  supplies  for  the  hospitals  at  home 
and  overseas;  and  to  provide  for  the  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is  left  to  other  societies  to  form  vol¬ 
untary  aid  centres  and  to  care  for  the  families  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  money  is  being  raised  systematically  and 
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it  is  wonderful  that,  despite  the  many  calls  of  a 
warring  nation,  the  different  needs  of  the  several 
branches  are  provided  over  and  over  again  and 
amazing  to  see  how  much  of  the  money  comes 
in  unsolicited. 

By  far  the  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  Red 
Cross  work  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  women 
of  a  nation,  for  they  it  is  who  are  working  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  never  ending  hospital  supplies. 
But  the  men  at  home  in  Canada  have  had  much 


way  toward  the  huge  sums  of  money  which  an 
being  poured  out  for  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  have  been  ver 
generous  in  the  giving  of  their  columns  for  th< 
publication  of  subscription  lists,  and  many 
people  all  through  the  country  have  pledget 
themselves  to  give  so  much  a  week  or  month  o 
half-yearly  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  for  j 
stated  period.  And  this  is  much  the  mos 
satisfactory  of  all  the  ways  of  giving,  sine 
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A  TORONTO  MILITARY  HOSPITAL 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  was  in  existence  but  not  active.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  a  village — no  matter  what  its  size — from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  that  is  not  doing  its  full  share  of  thf 
great  Red  Cross  work 


to  do  with  perfecting  the  system  whereby  the 
smaller  branches  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
larger  ones;  the  larger  ones  keep  in  touch  with 
the  head  office  in  Toronto  and  it  in  turn  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Canadian 
Commissioner,  Colonel  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  C.E.F., 
and  his  aides  in  London  where  the  actual  work 
of  distribution  goes  on.  There  is  need,  also,  of 
men’s  help  in  the  planning  of  the  campaigns  to 
raise  funds  which  have  been  held  in  some  of  the 
cities  and  in  the  canvassing  of  those  subscrip¬ 
tions  which  do  not  come  in  unsolicited. 

Very  little  of  the  money  has  been  raised  by 
spasmodic  generosity  and  none  at  all  by  “tag- 
days”  or  street  contributions.  These  methods 
are  felt  to  be  undignified  and  unworthy  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  all  the  Allies  are  enlisted, 
and  they  do  not  represent  the  spirit  with  which 
Canada  is  making  war. 

Some  of  the  money  required  is,  of  course, 
raised  by  the  fees  for  the  Red  Cross  Society 
which  vary  from  the  $25  for  a  life-membership 
dowrn  to  the  twenty-five  cents  annually  which 
the  school  children  pay;  but  these  go  but  a  little 


things  can  be  managed  so  much  more  easil, 
and  economically  when  there  is  a  certain  definit 
fund  to  count  on. 

In  the  Dominion  Arsenal  and  in  many  othe 
manufacturing  plants  the  employees  hav 
pledged  a  full  day’s  pay,  in  some  cases  ever; 
six  months  and  in  others  oftener,  in  aid  oj 
the  Red  Cross.  These,  too,  are  definite  gift , 
and,  as  such,  are  doubly  valuable. 

Early  in  the  war  there  were  a  good  number  o 
elaborate  concerts  and  entertainments  givei 
“  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross,”  but  people  soon  foum 
that  the  time  and  energy  spent  on  these  woul 
be  much  better  diverted  to  productive  work  else 
where,  and  they  are  growing  fewer  as  time  goe 
on.  It  is  just  as  simple  to  say,  “how  muei 
money  will  you  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  ’  a 
to  say  “buy  two  tickets  for  the  concert  whicl 
we  are  giving,”  and  the  money  has  come  in  ii 
even  greater  sums  than  before.  The  chances  an 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  who  gave  on< 
hundred  dollars  last  year  will  give  two  hundrec 
this,  and  be  proud  to  do  it.  That  is  the  spiri 
that  the  wTar  is  producing  in  the  Canadians 
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lesides  outright  contributions,  money  is 
lg  raised  in  many  other  ways.  Women  are 
ning  splendid  lunch-rooms  in  many  of  the 
ns  and  cities,  aided  by  volunteer  waitresses, 
these  are  not  the  sort  of  lunch-rooms  where 
pay  a  huge  amount  and  go  away  hungrier 
n  when  you  came  in,  but  where  good  meals 
served  and  good  management  shown.  These 
e  been  running,  many  of  them,  for  two  years 
more,  and  no  one’s  enthusiasm  has  failed  or 


he  was  told  what  part  the  Canadians  would  be 
called  upon  to  take  in  the  provision  of  these  new 
hospitals,  he  said,  “Go  ahead  and  get  everything 
you  need.  The  people  at  home  have  never 
failed  us  yet;  the  money  will  come  all  right.” 
That  is  a  proud  record  the  Canadians  have  to 
live  up  to  and  they  are  doing  it. 

Money  has  also  to  be  sent  regularly  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  parcels  that  are  to  go  to  the 
prisoners  of  war.  Until  recently  these  parcels 
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AT  THE  CANADIAN  HOSPITAL  AT  ST.  CLOUD 


flie  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  not  only  raised  money  for  the  needs  of  its  armies  overseas  but  it  also  looks 
after  the  wants  of  Canadian  prisoners  and  takes  care  of  the  veterans  who  return  home 


irgies  flagged.  The  Red  Cross  has  to  be 
pt  up  by  continual  effort  and  many  hours  of 
id  work;  spasmodic  and  unsustained  en- 
Jsiasm  is  not  going  to  win  the  war. 

I  In  Toronto  there  is  a  regular  motor  service  for 
1  gathering  of  waste  paper,  old  rubber,  glass, 
1|,  and  a  surprising  amount  of  money  has  been 
led  for  the  Society  by  the  sale  of  the  collec¬ 
ts.  In  other  towns  the  school  children  do  the 
Meeting  and,  although  this  does  not  bring  in 
lh  large  results,  still  it  has  helped  the  cause 
;  teat  deal.  The  children  are  proud  to  feel 
bt  they  too  are  doing  their  bit. 
hit  of  its  funds  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  is 
Ctributing  to  an  ever-growing  list  of  dressing 
b  ions  and  field  and  base  hospitals  in  Canada 
l  in  England  and  in  France  and  in  Cairo,  and 
Hh  each  new  blow  struck  on  the  battlefields, 
1  need  for  these  grows  greater.  The  torpedo- 
n  of  hospital  ships  means  that  new  hospitals 
Qst  be  established  in  France  so  that  the 
f  i ruled  men  may  not  be  exposed  needlessly 
cthe  perils  of  sea  transportation.  When  this 
F ;  laid  before  the  Canadian  commissioner  and 


were  sent  by  individuals  in  Canada,  but  since 
the  regulations  as  to  what  they  may  contain  are 
very  strict  and  it  was  found  that  many  men  were 
receiving  sufficient  to  support  two  or  three  Ger¬ 
man  families,  it  was  thought  better  that  all  the 
supplies  should  go  out  from  the  central  depot  in 
London.  Certain  sums  are  voted  from  the 
funds  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  to 
cover  the  amount  spent  for  the  Canadian 
prisoners  and  for  any  others  that  certain 
branches  may  pledge  themselves  to  provide  for. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  officially  reported  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  his  detention  camp  known, 
he  is  at  once  sent  an  outfit  parcel  and  then 
further  parcels  at  stated  intervals.  Ten  dollars 
a  month  will  supply  a  prisoner  with  food,  but 
any  donor  of  $5.00  a  month  to  the  Prisoners  of 
War  Fund  may  “adopt”  a  prisoner  and  the 
difference  is  made  up  from  the  Society’s  funds. 
Two  facts  are  assured  of  this  work;  that  the 
prisoners  urgently  need  these  supplies  and  that 
the  Germans  deliver  the  parcels  faithfully. 

Many,  many  convalescent  soldiers  are  now  re¬ 
turning  to  Canada  and  hospitals  are  in  operation 
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for  them  all  over  the  Dominion.  It  has  been 
found  that  these  men  are  happier  near  their  own 
homes,  so  that  numerous  small  hospitals  have 
been  established  in  preference  to  larger  institu¬ 
tions.  Here  the  men  stay  after  their  return  to 
Canada  until  they  are  well  enough  to  return  to 
their  own  homes.  These  convalescent  homes 
are  under  Government  control,  but  much  of  the 
equipment,  supplies  and  workers  come  through 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  need  for  all  three 
is  never  ending.  Some  of  these  hospitals  are 
sanitaria  which  must  be  kept  up  long  after  the 
war  is  over  for  the  benefit  of  those  men  whose 
lungs  are  weakened  by  gas  attacks  and  the  long 
exposure  in  wet  trenches,  clothed  only  in  rain 
soaked  garments. 

Besides  the  money  spent  on  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  overseas  and  at  home,  and  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  means  ambulances,  beds,  surgical  in¬ 
struments,  wheel-chairs,  cutlery,  linen,  artificial 
limbs,  rubber  goods,  drugs  (an  ever  increasing 
source  of  expenditure),  and  the  many  extras  not 
included  in  the  Government  issues  asked  for  by 
the  doctors.  Besides  all  these  calls  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  has  repeatedly  given  grants  out  of  its 
funds  to  other  societies — to  the  British,  French 
and  Serbian  Red  Crosses — where  the  need  was 
even  greater  than  their  own. 

Then,  too,  money  must  be  constantly  on  hand 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  keep  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Red  Cross  workers  all  through  Canada 


busy  in  the  work  for  the  cause  to  which  tin 
have  pledged  themselves. 

At  first  people’s  enthusiasm  carried  tin 
away  and  much  precious  time  and  material  w. 
wasted  in  unorganized  effort.  Soap  and  swee 
were  insecurely  packed  together,  dressing  gow; 
with  infinitesimal  armholes  were  hastily  ma< 
and  despatched  to  headquarters,  socks  th 
would  only  have  fitted  a  wooden-legged  man  < 
snowshoes  had  to  be  patiently  unravelled;  ai 
worst  of  all,  people  without  advice  or  even  coi 
mon  sense  attempted  to  make  surgical  dressin 
and  bandages  of  all  kinds.  Enthusiasm  is 
splendid  thing,  but  it  should  be  coupled  wi 
directions;  the  directions  should  be  goo 
authentic  ones  and  should  be  followed  to  the  la 
letter. 

The  little  book  which  contains  the  directio 
by  which  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  lives,  wor 
and  swears  is  called  “War  Work”  and  is  issu 
periodically  as  new  needs  arise  by  the  Natioi 
Relief  Committee. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  Red  Cross  has  win 
buildings  given  up  to  its  committees  and 
workers  while  in  smaller  places  people  are  wor 
ing  in  their  own  homes,  but  no  matter  where 
how  the  work  is  carried  on,  “War  Work” 
the  means  of  standardizing  it. 

It  tells  how  dressings  and  bandages  are  to 
made  (although  it  frankly  says  that  the  work* 
should  have  instruction  from  a  doctor  or  a  nur- 
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ON  THE  ROAD  IN  FRANCE 


The  residents  of  the  desolate  Magdalene  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  asked  for  the  name  of  t 
Treasurer  of  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  by  wireless  so  that  they  might  send  him  the  money  rais 
by  them  during  the  winter 
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gives  directions  for  the  making  of  knitted 
goods,  hospitals  suits,  shirts,  surgeons  ward 
coats,  pyjamas,  dressing  gowns — tells  what  gar¬ 
ments  need  patterns  and  what  don’t,  gives  lists 
of  the  countless  necessary  things  of  which  the 
uninitiated  would  never  think. 

Necessary  and  indispensable  as  are  surgical 
supplies  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  them  entirely.  The  wounded 
soldiers  are  brought  into  the  hospitals  practi¬ 
cally  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
ithe  Red  Cross  fits  them  out  anew.  So  the  people 
‘at  home  are  making  shirts  and  trench  caps  and 
property  bags  and  housewives  and  scarves  and 
kits-bags.  The  contents  of  these  last  is  limited 
by  government  regulations,  so  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  squeeze  in  a  folding  bath  tub  or  a 
butterfly  net.  One  thing  much  wanted  is  a 
razor  for  each  bag,  and  as  bags  are  being  sent 
over  constantly  (there  is  a  call  for  25,000  just 
now)  the  supply  of  good  second-hand  razors  in 
Canada  is  just  about  used  up.  But,  above  all 
and  everything,  the  call  is  for  socks  and  more 
socks.  Never  can  there  be  too  many  socks,  and 
those  people  who  can  knit  socks  are  called  upon 
to  knit  socks  and  nothing  else.  There  is  a 
corollary  to  that  which  is  that  those  who  cannot 
knit  socks  shouldn’t,  but  that  is  another  story; 
and  anyway  there  aren’t  as  many  as  there  used 
to  be.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  school  children 
iare  helping  too.  The  school  boards  provide  the 
wool  and  the  older  children  turn  their  attention 
to  socks  and  the  smaller  ones  knit  washcloths 
or  make  simpler  things. 

Old  linen,  provided  that  it  is  strong,  is  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  and  on  collection  days  the  Red 
Cross  workers  just  about  have  to  move  out  of 
their  quarters  because  the  supply  is  so  great.  It 
is  getting  scarcer  though,  and  more  than  one 
family  is  dispensing  with  sheets  and  table  cloths 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  be  deemed 
quite  good  enough  for  another  season. 

The  planning  for  the  work  on  surgical  sup¬ 
plies  (dressings,  wipes,  bandages,  hospital  suits, 
pads,  towels,  etc.),  on  garments  and  on  the 
other  needs  is  carried  on  by  untiring  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Society 
throughout  Canada,  and  practically  every  one 
in  the  country  is  doing  work  of  some  sort.  In 
many  places  the  work  rooms  (generally  in  build¬ 
ings  given  for  the  purpose)  are  open  late  into  the 
night  that  people  employed  in  the  daytime  may 
still  help  after  hours  with  the  sewing  or  cutting 
or  planning.  Those  who  cannot  spend  time  at 
the  committee-rooms  are  provided  with  work  to 
Ido  at  home,  the  only  condition  being  that  the 
directions  as  issued  by  the  Society  are  carefully 
observed.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the 
committees  have  an  extra  supply  of  material  on 
hand  on  market  days  that  it  may  be  ready  for 


the  farmers’  wives  to  carry  home  with  them,  to 
be  returned  finished  on  the  next  market  day. 

The  express  companies  are  helping  too,  by 
carrying  all  parcels  of  Red  Cross  supplies  free  of 
charge.  This  is  a  big  saving  as  supplies  are 
being  continually  sent  to  the  different  branches 
and  the  finished  work  despatched  overseas. 

One  thing  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  under¬ 
taken  is  the  shipping  of  preserved  fruit  to  the 
hospitals  overseas.  The  fruit  must  be  in  jars 
of  standard  size  and  well  packed  before  it  will  be 
accepted  for  shipment  and  many  thousands  of 
quarts  of  all  sorts  of  preserves  have  gone 
abroad,  not  only  to  the  Canadian  hospitals,  but 
to  the  Belgian.  French,  and  British  ones  as  well. 

In  one  Ontario  town  last  year  there  was 
a  “fruit  committee”  formed  and  a  splendid 
system  was  evolved.  Farmers  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  gave  the  fruit,  a  glass  factory 
supplied  the  bottles,  some  citizens  contributed 
the  sugar,  steam  from  a  laundry  was  utilized 
for  the  cooking  which  was  done  by  volunteer 
workers,  working  under  the  direction  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  canner.  One  Saturday  in  the  peacli 
season  they  were  fairly  swamped  with  fruit  and 
had  to  work  right  ahead  all  night  to  clear  the 
decks  for  the  next  day’s  supply.  The  result  was 
a  hundred  thousand  quarts  or  so  of  fruit  sent 
overseas  during  the  season. 

Besides  the  necessities  which  are  being  sent 
continually  to  the  hospitals  there  are  the  “com¬ 
forts”  which  Canada  sends  to  her  wounded  men 
that  their  lot  may  not  be  any  harder  than  can 
very  well  be  helped.  The  Red  Cross  sends  over 
candies,  tobacco,  notepaper,  mouth  organs, 
books,  papers,  soap,  chewing-gum  (although 
Canadians  are  British  through  and  through, 
there  is  that  much  American  about  them),  and 
the  countless  other  things  that  love  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  prompt  and  that  the  governments  of 
warring  nations  don't  stop  to  provide. 

In  order  that  every  wounded  Canadian,  in 
whatever  hospital  he  may  be,  may  profit  by  the 
supplies  of  the  Society  the  information  bureau  in 
London  receives  the  name  of  every  wounded  Can¬ 
adian  and  corresponds  with  each  man  whether 
in  France  or  Britain  and  sends  him  a  parcel  of 
“comforts.”  The  department  also  does  good 
work  in  corresponding  with  the  friends  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  in  helping  in  the  carrying 
on  of  that  sad  task,  the  tracing  of  the  “missing.” 

In  comparison  with  those  of  her  allies,  Can¬ 
ada’s  efforts  have  not  been  large,  but  such  as 
they  are  Canada  is  proud  of  them:  immeasur¬ 
ably  proud  of  her  men  who  for  more  than  two 
years  have  been  fighting  and  proud  also  of  the 
mothers,  wives  and  sisters  at  home  who  are 
working  loyally  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  men  who  are  fighting  for  them  and  to  make 
Canada  worthy  of  her  place  in  the  Empire. 
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BY 

IAN  MALCOLM 

{Mr.  Malcolm,  a  member  of  Parliament  in  England,  was  the  British  Red  Cross  Sub-Commissioner 
in  France  during  19  H~  19 15,  where  he  played  an  important  rule  in  the  gigantic  task  of  building  up 
the  great  organization  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1915  and  1915 
he  was  Commissioner  to  Russia  and  last  spring  accompanied  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  that  visited  the  United  States.  Mr.  Malcolm  is  also  the 
author  of  many  books,  including  his  latest,  “  War  Pictures,  ”  describing  his  visits  to  the  various 
fronts. — The  Editors.) 


NEVER  was  any 
society  more 
truly  national 
than  the  British  Red 
Cross  Organization. 

It  is  composed  of  the 
nation,  belongs  to  the 
nation,  is  administered 
by  the  nation,  and  to 
the  nation  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  that  it  has 
been  able  to  achieve. 

There  are  two  or 
three  countries,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia 
amongst  them,  who  for 
the  last  twenty  years 
have  always  kept  their 
Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tions  closely  linked  up 
with  their  armies  and 
on  almost  a  war  footing 
even  in  times  of  peace. 

This  has  never  been 
our  plan  in  England. 

However,  when  the 
war  did  break  out  in 
August,  1914,  our  small 
and  quite  unknown 
Red  Cross  organization 
pulled  itself  together,  amalgamated  with  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  offered  the 
War  Office  to  work  unitedly,  body  and  soul,  day 
and  night,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  on  the  fields 
of  battle  and  at  home.  Nothing  showed  how  the 
true  causes  of  the  war  had  roused  the  consci¬ 
ence  and  soul  of  the  Empire  like  the  lightning 
flash  of  response  that  came  to  our  Red  Cross 
appeal  for  men,  money,  and  supplies.  From 
all  quarters  of  the  British  Empire  came  help: 
the  poorest  and  the  richest  at  home,  the 
Rajah  and  the  ryot  in  India,  the  South-African 
millionaire,  the  Canadian  rancher,  tea  planters 


from  Ceylon,  sheep- 
farmers  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  com¬ 
peted  to  be  the  first  to 
offer  themselves  and  of 
their  best.  No  wonder 
that,  at  first,  our  mod¬ 
est  organization  was 
overwhelmed:  the 
marvel  is  that  it  did 
not  utterly  break  down. 
Instead  of  which  it  has 
triumphed  gloriously. 

How  far  off  those 
days  of  August  seem 
now,  when  we  sent  the 
first  unit  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  Belgium !  By 
August  20  th,  when 
Brussels  fell,  we  had 
six  units  helping  the 
Belgians.  Next  we 
concentrated  more  or 
less  on  Paris  —  during 
the  battles  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne — 
providing  not  only 
hospitals  and  supplies 
and  personnel,  but  a 
fleet  of  500  motor  am¬ 
bulances  in  a  fortnight, 
the  first  that  had  ever  worked  with  the  British 
Army.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  joined  up,  to 
help  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  organize  a  new  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  object  wras  to  trace  the  wounded 
and  missing  and  also  to  identify  the  graves  of 
those  vrho  had  fallen  in  France  during  the  event¬ 
ful  month  of  September,  1914.  We  also  estab¬ 
lished  six  or  seven  inquiry  bureaus  in  France, 
one  in  Malta  and  one  in  Egypt,  with  a  large 
central  organization  in  London;  and  I  believe 
that  this  has  done  as  much  to  relieve  anxiety  at 
home  as  any  other  branch  of  Red  Cross  work 
could  do. 


THE  HONORABLE  IAN  MALCOLM 
Author  and  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  played 
an  important  part  in  building  up  the  gigantic  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  British  Red  Cross  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war 
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As  the  war  progressed,  the  calls  on  the  Red 
loss  became  more  insistent  every  week.  In 
lance  alone  we  now  have  no  less  than  250 
lbulances  working  with  our  Army  (practically 
der  fire  all  the  time)  between  the  field  hos- 
f  als,  the  clearing  hospitals  and  the  hos- 
|i;al  trains.  Besides  these,  we  have  900  other 
E  lbulances  nearer  the  various  lines  with  the 
|<  itish  Army,  100  with  the  French  and  25  with 
jje  Belgians — to  say  nothing  of  between  400 
id  500  other  motor  vehicles,  which  are  re- 
ired  for  various  services,  and  a  staff  of 
ine  1,500  men  for  ambulance  work  alone, 
lie  cost  of  running  this  one  Department  is  no 


places  which  once  we  used  to  visit  as  tourists 
during  our  peaceful  summer  holidays;  to  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  Rouen,  and  Dieppe  and  else¬ 
where.  There  are  14  of  these  hospitals  with 
about  2,000  beds.  The  largest  of  them — at 
Etaples — cost  $215,000  to  erect  and  equip: 
it  has  a  matron,  fifty-two  nurses  and  twenty- 
two  Volunteer  Aid  Divisions  of  the  St.  John’s 
Brigade.  Besides  these,  we  have  established 
on  the  lines  of  communication  rest  stations 
innumerable,  where  wounded  men  can  be 
dressed  and  fed,  Veterinary  Corps  Hospitals, 
Nurses  Clubs,  and  Hotels  for  the  relatives  of 
dangerously  wounded  men  who  are  sent  for  in 
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ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  LEMNOS 
base  for  supplying  the  vast  fleet  of  hospital  ships  that  ply  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  site  of  a  refresh¬ 
ment  and  convalescent  station  for  the  wounded 


llis  than  $23,000  a  week,  and  cheap  at  the  price. 
]  have  told  you  that  the  Red  Cross  ambu- 
l  ices  bring  the  wounded  soldier  from  the  ad- 
’  need  hospital  to  the  train  as  soon  as  he  may 
1  ivel.  lYe  have  provided  four  such  trains 
i  d  they  are  models  of  their  kind.  Each  one 
irries  450  normally,  but  can  take  500  at  a 
]ach.  Each  train  has,  besides  its  beds,  an 
lierating  theatre,  a  dispensary,  kitchens, 
■*  d  an  expert  staff.  Thousands  upon  thous- 
i  ds  of  wounded  men  have  used  these  trains, 
leluding  His  Majesty  himself  after  his  severe 
icident  when  reviewing  his  troops  in  France. 
Fom  the  trains  the  wounded  are  taken  to  the 
l,se  hospitals  all  along  the  French  coast,  to 


a  hurry.  All  this  immense  organization  exists 
in  France  alone,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  just  behind  the  British  lines. 

But  that  is  only  a  part  of  our  Red  Cross 
work,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  least  difficult  part,  as 
it  is  so  comparatively  close  to  London. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  Serbia 
wTas  visited  by  a  fearful  epidemic  of  typhus 
fever.  Thither  went  immediately  many  well- 
equipped  hospital  units  from  the  Red  Cross. 

The  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  brought 
about  the  necessity  for  the  Red  Cross  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  two  other  campaigns  of  great  magni¬ 
tude — in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Take  the  Mediterranean  first. 


ALEXANDRIA 

There  are  six  hospitals  of  the  British  Red  Cross  with  1,500  beds  in  Egypt.  At  Alexandria  a  stores  department 

supplies  seventy  hospitals  and  fifty  hospital  ships 


ULi 
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BAGDAD 

the  British  campaign  against  the  Turks  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  the  Red  Cross 
maintained  thirty-five  motor  ambulance  boats  on  the  Tigris  River,  and  fifty  motor  ambulances 
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SALONIKI 
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The  Red  Cross  employs  over  100,000  workers  around  Saloniki.  In  1916  the  largest  single  consignment 
stores,  valued  at  more  than  $100,000  was  sent  from  Headquarters  in  London  to  Saloniki 


On  the  shores  of  Gallipoli  we  established 
a  Red  Cross  hospital  station;  at  Mudros  (on 
the  island  of  Lemnos)  we  had  a  refreshment 
depot  and  a  vast  store  of  medical  necessaries 
and  comforts  to  supply  the  hospital  ships  that 
plied  without  ceasing  to  Malta  and  to  Egypt. 
At  Malta,  we  are  responsible  for  supplying 
stores  to  two  hospitals,  and  200  hospital  ships 
with  requisites  and  comforts  for  the  wounded. 
In  the  first  eleven  months,  we  sent  there  no 
less  than  $430,000  worth  of  sick-bed  necess¬ 
aries  alone.  And  then  Egypt:  there  a  similar 
service  is  established,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale. 
There  we  have  six  hospitals  with  1,500  beds;  a 
stores  department  at  Alexandria,  which  gives 
supplies  to  seventy  military  hospitals  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  has  replenished  the 
requirements  of  about  fifty  hospital  ships,  some 
of  them  many  times  over.  And  what  Alex¬ 
andria  does  for  the  hospital  ships  plying  be¬ 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  England  that 
Suez  does  for  ships  conveying  wounded  and 
convalescents  home  to  India  or  Australia. 
The  organization  in  Egypt  includes  five  hospital 
trains,  besides  Red  Cross  invalid  kitchens  and 
canteens  for  the  wounded;  during  one  week  of 
November  last  year,  over  36,000  invalid  ra¬ 
tions  were  supplied  from  the  fifty-two  kitchens 
alone.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  fleet  of 
motor  and  other  boats  which  the  Red  Cross 


has  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
transporting  men  and  stores  from  one  place 
another;  it  will  be  enough  to  conclude  r 
account  of  this  branch  of  our  work  by  obsei 
ing  that  we  employ  in  it  over  1,000  persoi 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  unpaid;  and  th: 
just  a  year  ago,  we  sent  out  to  Saloniki  t 
largest  single  consignment  of  stores  ever  d< 
patched  from  Headquarters  in  London.  1 
value  was  $100,000;  it  weighed  250  tons, 
was  conveyed  in  over  2,000  bales  and  eas< 
and  it  was  used,  not  only  for  the  Britis 
but  also  for  the  French,  Russian,  Serbian.  a> 
Italian  Armies  operating  side  by  side  in  th 
difficult  zone  of  war. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  work  in  Mesopotamia 
noticing  that  we  are  getting  ever  farther  aw; 
from  England,  our  base  of  operations,  when 
everything  has  to  be  shipped  by  sea,  even 
these  most  perilous  times.  However,  at  t 
earliest  permissible  moment,  the  Red  Crc 
sent  thirty-five  motor  ambulance  boats  f 
the  Tigris  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  motor  ambi 
ances,  besides  many  thousand  pounds’  wor 
of  stores  including  water-beds,  air-beds,  me 
quito  curtains,  ice-machines,  and  wheel 
chairs.  Quite  recently,  we  have  launched  < 
the  Tigris  a  shallow-draught  hospital  shi 
specially  built  for  the  work;  and  now  we  ha 
a  completely  equipped  convalescent  home 
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GORIZIA 

Great  Britain  has  sent  four  ambulance  units  to  Italy.  No.  1  unit  entered  Gorizia  with  the  first  troops  after 

its  capture  from  the  Austrians 


.marah — half-wav,  roughly,  between  Basra 
nd  Kut :  so  that  all  Red  Cross  subscribers  can 
pel  that  they  are  doing  their  bit  to  help  that 
.allant  Anglo-Indian  Army,  which  now,  by 
,ie  will  of  God,  has  safely  reached,  conquered 
nd  occupied  Bagdad. 

Thus  far  I  have  written  of  six  campaigns  in 
hich  the  Red  Cross  has  been  engaged:  in 
ranee,  Serbia,  Egypt,  Gallipoli,  Salonika, 
ad  Mesopotamia.  There  is  a  seventh,  in 
ast  Africa,  of  which  we  know  all  too  little 
t  home,  but  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  suc- 
-Ssful  conclusion.  There  too  we  have  been 
■sponsible  for  stores  for  the  tropics,  for  hos- 
tal  units  at  the  base  and  at  the  front, 
k  motor  ambulances  and  river-launch  am- 
ulances;  and  the  record  of  their  activities  in 
quatorial  Africa  is  one  of  which  our  friends 
id  supporters  may  well  be  proud. 

But  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
en  this  recital  of  great  and  unprecedented 
tivity  marks  anything  like  the  whole  extent 
Red  Cross  activities  during  the  war.  There 
Ire  countless  Red  Cross  Hospitals  and  Homes 
(id  Institutions  and  Work  Centres  scattered 
>out  from  East  to  West,  from  North  to 
Ibuth  of  the  British  Isles,  all  working  at  full 
rength:  there  is  the  Prisoners  of  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  supplying  something  like  150,000  parcelsof 
•od  every  fortnight  to  our  prisoners  in  Germany 


alone;  we  have  our  organization  to  look  after 
our  prisoners  interned  in  Switzerland,  but  even 
this  is  not  the  end. 

To  France,  we  have  given  100  motor  ambul¬ 
ances,  which  are  working  from  Verdun  down 
to  the  Mountains  of  the  Vosges,  as  well  as 
stores  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
To  Italy,  we  have  sent  four  ambulance  units, 
the  only  representatives  of  a  foreign  country 
working  on  land  with  the  Italian  Army;  they 
have  done  magnificent  work  over  the  difficult 
mountain  passes,  and  No.  1  unit  had  the  honor 
of  entering  Gorizia  with  the  first  Italian  troops; 
the  others  have  all  distinguished  themselves, 
one  of  them  receiving  mention  in  a  Special 
Order  of  the  Day.  To  Italy  we  have  just  re¬ 
cently  sent  a  special  present  of  $100,000  worth 
of  stores  for  the  brave  Italian  wounded.  Russia 
we  have  been  proud  to  assist  as  Allies  with  mo¬ 
tor  ambulances  and  motor  kitchens,  as  well  as 
with  a  hospital  for  200  beds  in  Petrograd  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  field — and  to  Rumania  wc  have  sent 
a  large  unit  of  doctors  and  nurses  with  a  full  hos¬ 
pital  equipment  and  $50,000  worth  of  stores. 

There  is,  in  a  word,  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  or  o  lr  Allies  are  fighting  for  all  the 
causes  that  we  Aold  most  dear,  to  which  the 
British  Red  Cross — that  is  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire — has  not  given  quickly  with 
both  hands  and  with  a  loving  heart. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 
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Dio  1  tn  tjsb  lti-il  (  rnss  maintains  a  minnlv  station  Imre  winch  fnrnisliptl  two  hospitals  anil  200  liosnitnl  shins.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  tile  war  $430,000  worth 


YOUR  RED  CROSS 

tivities  of  the  Red  Cross  Society— Red  Cross  Week  and  the  $100,000,000 
Campaign — A  New  Type  of  Ambulance 


THE  $100,000,000  CAMPAIGN 

NASMUCH  as  but  a  small  proportion  of 
our  people  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  upon  the  actual  field  of  battle  but 
men,  women  and  children  alike  may  serve 
i  serve  effectively  by  making  it  possible  to 
e  properly  for  those  who  do  serve  under 
is  at  home  and  abroad.  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 

hereby  proclaim  the  week  ending  June  25, 
7,  as  Red  Cross  Week,  during  which  the 
pie  of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon 
give  generously  and  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
rifice  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
!  work  of  national  need.” 

■o  ran,  in  part,  President  Wilson’s  proclama- 
l,  whereby  one  week  in  June  was  to  be  set 
,rt  throughout  the  land  for  an  intensive 
ipaign  to  raise  $100,000,000  for  the  war 
ds  of  the  Red  Cross. 

’he  same  day  that  the  President  issued  his 
clamation,  some  244  delegates  from  various 
jpters  throughout  the  United  States  assem- 
i  in  Washington  to  learn  from  Mr.  Charles 
nner  Ward,  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Fi- 
ice  Committee,  who  handled  the  extremely 

Icessful  campaign  for  funds  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  past,  the  details  of  the  campaign  for 
dng  the  100,000,000  dollars, 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  William 
ITaft,  ex- president  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 


Henry  P.  Davison,  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Council,  the  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Ian  Malcolm  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commission,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  and 
Major  General  John  J.  Pershing,  and  others. 
Between  sessions  the  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  taken  to  Fort  Myer  in  motors  by 
the  members  of  the  Motor  Corps  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Scott  and  Miss 
Mabel  T.  Boardman  at  an  “army”  luncheon. 

TRANSFORMING  TOUR  AUTOMOBILE  INTO  AN 
AMBULANCE 

A  HANDY  device  for  converting  an  ordi¬ 
nary  passenger  automobile  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  ambulance  to  transport  the 
sick  or  the  wounded  either  in  battle  or  in 
civil  life  has  recently  been  tried  and  approved 
by  officers  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who 
were  favorably  impressed. 

The  device,  which  is  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Sigmund  Leon  Gans,  president  of  the  Physicians 
Motor  Club  of  Philadelphia,  will  accommodate 
two  recumbent  cases  on  litters,  one  semi- 
recumbent  case  on  the  back  seat  and  two  to 
four  sitting  cases  on  the  floor  of  a  seven- 
passenger  car  and  one  sitting  case  with  the 
driver.  The  attachment  costs  but  little  and  is 
very  easy  of  adjustment  and  can  be  easily 
attached  or  removed  from  the  car. 


CONVERTING  A  PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILE  INTO  AN  AMBULANCE 
ti  means  of  an  easily  attached  device  an  ordinary  automobile  can  be  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  ambulance 
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PROCLAMATION 


INASMUCH  as  our  thoughts  as  a  nation  are  now  turned 


in  united  purpose  towards  the  performance  to  the  utmost  of  the 
services  and  duties  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  liberty; 


INASMUCH  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  people  can 


have  the  opportunity  to  serve  upon  the  actual  field  of  battle, 
but  all  men,  women  and  children  alike  may  serve  and  serve  ef¬ 
fectively  by  making  it  possible  to  care  properly  for  those  who 
do  serve  under  arms  at  home  and  abroad; 


AND  INASMUCH  as  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the  official 


recognized  agency  for  voluntary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  and  for  the  administration  of  relief; 


Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  my  authority  as  President 


of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  I, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  ending  June  25,  1917, 
as  Red  Cross  Week,  during  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  give  generously  and  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  sac¬ 
rifice  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  this  work  of  national 
need. 


MAY  25,1917. 


RED  CROSS  WEEK 


President  Wilson’s  Proclamation  designating  the  week  June  18-25th  to  be  devoted  to  obtaining  funds  for  1 

war  needs  of  the  Red  Cross 


AT  THE  AL  FRESCO  LUNCHEON 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 


Mr.  C.  S.  Ward,  who  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  $100,000,000  campaign,  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  of  the 
iExecutive  Committee,  Mr.  William  H.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  Mrs.  Hugh  Lenox  Scott, 
land  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  War  Council,  partaking  of  “rations”  at  the  luncheon  given 
to  the  delegates  at  Major-General  Scott’s  residence  at  Fort  Myer 


“MESS”  FOR  THE  DELEGATES 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 


After  the  meeting  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  plans  for  raising  the  fund  of  $100,000,000  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  on  May  25th,  the  delegates  representing  Red  Cross  Chapters  throughout  the  United  States  were 
entertained  at  an  army  luncheon  and  inspected  the  officers’  reserve  training  camp  at  Fort  Myer 


THE  ZEMSTVOS  AND  THE  RED 
CROSS  IN  RUSSIA 

The  Problem  of  Caring  for  the  Wounded  in  Russia  Proved  too  Much  fo 
the  Military  Authorities  at  First  so  the  TTnion  of  the  Zemstvos  Was  Called 
Upon  and  Succeeded  in  Successfully  Coping  with  the  Situation 

BY 

A.  J.  SACK 

(Assistant  Director  of  the  Russian  Information  Bureau,  Staff  Correspondent  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  Russian  Ministr 
of  Finance  and  the  Petrograd  Telegraph  Agency.) 


RED  CROSS  work  in  Russia,  during  this 
war,  lias  been  mostly  done  by  the  famous 
organization,  the  All-Russian  Zemstvos 
Union,  the  President  of  which.  Prince  G.  E. 
Lvoff  was  Prime  Minister  during  the  revolution. 

The  task  of  the  Red  Cross  organization  dur¬ 
ing  the  Russo-Japanese  Mar,  in  which  compara¬ 
tively  small  forces  of  soldiers  were  engaged 
thousands  of  miles  away,  was  infinitely  small 
compared  with  the  magnitude  and  volume  of 
work  that  has  devolved  upon  the  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  All-Russian  Zemstvos  Union 
during  this  war,  with  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  soldiers  in  the  fighting  line  close  to  the  centre 
of  Russia,  and  scarcely  a  family  without  one 
member  at  least  at  the  front. 

To  the  Zemstvo  of  Moscow  is  due  the  credit 
of  originating  the  idea  of  founding  a  union  of 
all  Zemstvos  to  take  active  part  in  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  during  the 
time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Mar  that  under 
the  initiative  of  the  Zemstvo  of  Moscow,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  number  of  Zemstvos,  the  first 
organized  Union  of  Zemstvos,  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  fully  resolved  to  take  active  part  in  the 
work  of  relieving  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Gradually  other  Zemstvos  joined  the  Union 
which  was  not  dissolved  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Mar  but  transferred  its  activities 
to  helping  the  Siberian  settlers  and  other  parts 
of  the  population  that  stood  in  need  of  help. 

In  the  middle  of  1914,  when  war  was  daily 
threatening,  the  Zemstvo  of  Moscow  again  took 
the  initiative.  The  district  chairman  of  the 
Zemstvo,  together  with  the  executive  board, 
decided  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  this  Zemstvo 
to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the  impend¬ 
ing  war.  A  special  committee  drew  up  a  plan 
for  a  union  of  all  Zemstvos  with  the  avowed 
object  of  rendering  all  possible  medical  and  sani¬ 
tary  aid  in  the  war.  The  meeting  adopted  the 
report  of  this  committee.  At  the  same  time, 
the  news  having  spread,  telegrams  began  to 


pour  in  from  the  majority  of  the  Zemstvos  t< 
the  Moscow  Zemstvo,  expressing  their  desire  t< 
join  the  Union. 

In  August,  1914,  delegates  from  the  differen 
Zemstvos  met  in  Moscow  and  resolved  upoi 
the  formation  of  an  All-Russian  Zemstvo: 
Union,  to  prepare  to  render  relief  to  the  sicl 
and  wounded  soldiers.  Only  the  Zemstvo  o 
Kursk,  which  desired  to  do  its  work  independ 
ently,  did  not  join  this  Union.  The  Dot 
region,  the  home  of  the  Cossacks,  which  ha: 
no  Zemstvo,  joined  this  Union  almost  immedi 
ately  through  its  local  administration,  and  con 
tributed  500,000  roubles  to  the  cause.  AIos 
of  the  Zemstvos  contributed  large  sums  for  th< 
work,  the  total  amounting  to  12,000,000  roubles 

At  the  same  time  the  organization  that  hac 
sprung  into  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Russo 
Japanese  Mar  was  incorporated  into  this  Un 
ion,  adding  to  the  Union’s  treasury  its  fimd  o 
1.000,000  roubles. 

The  general  management  of  the  Union  is  ir 
the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  twc 
delegates  from  each  Zemstvo  and  its  meeting- 
are  held  in  Moscow.  This  committee  elect- 
the  Chief  Representative  and  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  ten  members.  Local 
business  affairs  are  settled  by  committees  ol 
the  local  government  and  the  district  Zemstvo. 

Thirteen  days  after  the  formation  of  the 
All-Russian  Zemstvos  TTnion,  the  Government 
approved  its  plans  and  aims  and  the  work  ol 
the  Union  was  accepted  under  the  flag  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  However,  the  Union  re¬ 
tained  its  full  independence  in  matters  ol 
financing  and  in  the  management  of  its  own 
work. 

The  colossal  magnitude  of  the  task  it  was  un¬ 
dertaking  was  not  foreseen  by  the  Union  at  it- 
birth.  Mith  a  grant  of  14,000,000  roubles  ami 
the  money  already  in  the  Union’s  treasury,  the 
Union  started  out  upon  its  original  plan  of  just 
relieving  the  sick  and  wounded  brought  into 
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;he  interior  from  the  front.  From  this  be¬ 
ginning  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Zemstvos 
jLJnion  widened  and  widened,  through  the  stress 
|>f  crowding  circumstances,  until  now  it  is  the 
owering  factor  in  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Russia. 

But  to  return.  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
>f  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Zemstvos  Union 
vas  only  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
ent  into  the  interior  of 
tussia,  whereas  the 
ted  Cross  was  to  as- 
ume  full  activity  at 
he  front.  Taking  into 
ccount  the  small 
,rieans  of  the  Union, 
provision  was  made  for 
bout  25,000  to  30,000 
>eds  and  a  few  hospital 
rains  running  in  the 
iterior  of  Russia. 

Very  soon  many 
eeds  not  foreseen  in 
eace  time  arose. 

Neither  the  Sanitary 
)epartment  of  the 
linistry  of  War  nor 
iie  Red  Cross  Society, 
oth  of  which  organ- 
:ations,  due  to  cir- 
umstances,  found 
i|tiemselves  devoting 
ill  their  energies  and 
esources  for  medical 
rork  at  the  front, 
buld  fill  these  needs, 
t  became  apparent 
Hat  numerous  hos- 
itals  had  to  be  erected 
nd  also  provision 
:ade  for  collecting  and 
istributing  centres  for 
le  sick  and  wounded 
-riving  from  the  front. 

-edical  staffs  for  these 
■ntres  had  to  be  ap- 
Ipintcd  and  trains  to 

1-rry  the  wounded  provided.  Only  a  close  al- 
ance  between  the  Government  and  the  public- 
jirited  organizations  could  master  these  wants, 
nd  the  Zemstvos  Union,  possessing  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  all  classes  of  people  and  an  efficient 
aff,  promptly  came  to  the  fore.  The  General 
i  ommittee  offered  immediately  to  help  with  all 
I  s  power  and  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  and 
le  Government  could  not  refuse. 

The  Zemstvos  Union  began  to  organize  hos- 
itals,  hospital  trains;  to  appoint  units  for 
roviding  food,  and  soon  its  activities  were 
aking  themselves  felt  at  the  front.  Proving 
self  capable  of  coping  with  problems  at  the 


front,  the  Union  found  itself  given  more  and 
more  varied  duties.  Its  tasks  heaped  up  and 
multiplied.  It  increased  the  number  of  its 
units  at  the  front,  it  .established  stores  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  at  the  front,  with  bases  in  the  rear, 
and  working  together  with  the  Ministry  of  War 
it  established  medical  organizations,  provided 
canteens,  bath-houses,  and  laundries.  It  under¬ 
took  the  feeding  of 
over  300,000  men  oc¬ 
cupied  in  war  construc¬ 
tion  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  army. 
The  medico-sanitary 
work  with  its  units  for 
dealing  with  infectious 
diseases,  its  units  for 
vaccination,  its  disin¬ 
fecting  units,  its  bac¬ 
teriological  laborator¬ 
ies,  its  drug  stores  at 
the  front  and  base  and 
the  numbers  of  port¬ 
able  bathhouses  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly.  It 
also  fell  to  the  Union 
of  Zemstvors  to  see  to 
the  relief  of  refugees 
for  whom  it  organized 
a  network  of  canteens, 
medical  institutions, 
labor  bureaus,  chil¬ 
dren’s  refuges,  work¬ 
shops,  etc. 

We  have  seen  how 
the  Zemstvos  Union 
started  out  originally 
only  to  look  after  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  returning  to 
the  interior  and  howr  it 
devolved  upon  it  to 
gradually  extend  its 
activities.  The  Zem¬ 
stvos  Union  had  prim¬ 
itively  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  maintain  not  over  30,000  hospital 
beds.  During  the  first  weeks  of  war  the  number 
of  wounded  grew  so  rapidly  that  neither  the 
Army  Medical  Service  nor  the  Red  Cross 
Society  found  themselves  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  without  calling  in  aid.  The  Military 
authorities  estimated  how  many  hospital  beds 
would  be  needed  in  the  interior,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  the 
Union  of  municipalities,  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  hospital  trains  to  Petrograd,  Mos¬ 
cow",  Orel,  Kursk,  and  Kharkov  and  later  to 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Rostov-on-the-Don  as  well. 
These  cities  were  to  become  centres  to  receive 


MRS.  HILDA  WYNNE 
Who  formed  and  maintained  an  ambulance  unit 
which  was  attached  to  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 
Mrs.  Wynne  served  with  the  Russian  Army  in  the 
Caucasus  and  later  in  its  Galician  campaigns.  Pot¬ 
her  work  she  has  received  the  insignia  of  the  Imperial 
Red  Cross  of  Russia  from  the  former  Dowager 
Empress 
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the  wounded  from  the  hospital  trains,  to  give 
them  medical  attention  and  after  a  few  days’ 
rest  to  send  them  to  places  in  the  interior  tor 
additional  treatment  at  the  hospitals  in  these 
places. 

It  was  found  that  280,000  hospital  beds  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  order  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
Union  of  Zemstvos  and  the  Union  of  Munici- 


these  centres  practically  independently  and  t( 
look  after  the  business  of  accepting  the  woundec 
soldiers,  registering  them  and  then  sending 
them  on  to  the  hospitals  situated  in  the  interioi 
of  Russia. 

All  the  Zemstvos  have  been  working  in  dost 
cooperation  in  this  colossal  work.  They  hav< 
worked  enthusiastically  and  thousands  of  bed. 
have  been  equipped  daily  so  that  accommo 


IX  THE  RUSSIAN  TRENCHES 


When  the  military  authorities  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  problem  of  handling  the  work  of  distributing 
and  evacuating  centres,  the  burden  fell  upon  the  Union  of  Zemstvos,  who  were  given  full  authority 


palities  agreed  to  provide  155,400  beds,  the 
Zemstvos  Union  undertaking  to  be  responsible 
for  two-thirds  of  the  number.  Later,  the  de¬ 
mand  increasing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  many  more  beds.  At  the  end  of  1915  the 
Zemstvos  Union  was  providing  over  170,000 
beds  and  had  become  the  towering  factor  among 
the  organizations  caring  for  the  wounded  and 
the  sick.  During  this  time  the  War  Office  had 
provided  160,000  beds,  the  Moscow  Municipal¬ 
ity  about  75,000,  the  L'nion  of  Municipalities 
about  70,000  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  about 
48,000  beds.  Over  and  above  3,000  hospitals 
now  have  beds  maintained  by  the  Zemstvos 
Union. 

The  Zemstvos  Union  found  itself  undertaking 
the  entire  work  of  founding  distributing  and 
evacuating  centres,  for  the  military  authorities 
could  not  cope  with  the  problem.  Authority 
was  granted  the  Zemstvos  Union  to  manage 


dations  might  not  be  found  lacking  for  the 
continuous  stream  of  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Union  of  Zemstvos  has  erected  special 
hospitals  to  treat  infectious  diseases,  an  at¬ 
tendant  evil  in  every  war.  In  fact,  the  Union 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  proceeded  to 
take  measures  to  counteract  the  spread  of 
such  diseases.  It  took  all  available  measures 
to  prevent  such  diseases  being  brought  into  the 
army,  and  where  infection  had  cropped  up  in 
spite  of  precautionary  measures,  by  localizing 
the  infected  areas  the  spread  of  the  infection 
was  soon  prevented.  The  Zemstvos  Union 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  sanitary  and 
hygienic  regulations  for  the  civil  population 
with  whom  the  army  was  bound  to  come  in 
close  touch.  In  addition  to  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  measures,  such  as  providing  good  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  army,  founding  centres  tor 
the  distribution  of  good  food  and  so  keeping 
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the  general  health  of  the  men  and  strength- 
fag  their  powers  of  resistance,  the  Zemstvos 
lion  established  special  hospitals  for  any 
j)  had  contracted  infectious  diseases.  Wher- 
jr  there  was  any  concentration  of  soldiers 
ly  put  up  hospitals  to  care  for  the  sufferers 
n  infectious  diseases,  not  only  from  the 
mediate  neighborhood  but  even  for  those 
!>  fell  ill  and  had  to  be  removed  from  passing 


tion  hospitals  in  the  interior.  Existing  hos¬ 
pitals  were  adapted  to  the  needs  or  new  hos¬ 
pitals  were  built.  Russia  is  now  covered  with  a 
network  of  such  hospitals. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Zemstvos  Union  found  their  work  insuf¬ 
ficient  and  at  the  beginning  of  1915  presented 
a  plan  of  necessary  measures  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers  for  its  approval.  The  Council  of 


RUSSIA'S  FIGHTING  MACHINE 

)'ing  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  the  number  of  wounded  increased  so  rapidly  that  neither  the  Amy 
Medical  Service  nor  the  Red  Cross  Society  could  cope  with  the  situation 


tis.  To  protect  the  civil  population,  all 
i  tious  cases  from  the  front  have  been  kept 

[eolation  hospitals  sufficiently  in  the  rear 
le  front  rather  than  risk  spreading  infec- 
by  sending  the  patients  to  the  interior, 
n'e  isolation  hospitals  were  established  and 
I  Hern  the  infectious  patients  have  been  kept 
J  complete  recovery  has  been  made.  How- 
N*  it  was  found  that  these  isolation  hospitals 
v  not  kept  infectious  diseases  from  cropping 
)  n  the  outlying  districts,  and  so  isolation 
>;itals  were  established  at  the  distribution 
i  'es  to  which  all  infectious  cases  and  all 
eected  cases  of  infectious  disease  may  be 
i  ived  from  the  hospital  trains  coming  from 
ront.  In  spite  of  all  protective  measures 
f  tious  diseases  began  to  appear  in  the  in¬ 
i' r  of  the  country,  particularly  after  the 
t  al  of  prisoners  from  the  Turkish  theatre  of 
a  and  it  was  found  essential  to  erect  isola- 


Ministers,  opposed  to  the  complete  materiali¬ 
zation  of  the  plans  of  the  Zemstvos  Union  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  necessary  financial  aid,  and 
the  plan  to  properly  systematize  this  enormous 
work  failed.  Still  whenever  the  Government 
or  the  military  authorities  found  need  of  ef¬ 
fective  handling  of  an  outcropping  of  infection, 
they  always  called  upon  the  Zemstvos  Union 
for  its  aid. 

The  Union  of  Zemstvos  has  given  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  soldiers.  It  has  arranged  for  the 
after  care  of  patients  in  need  of  a  period  of 
rest  at  health  resorts. 

In  the  summer  of  1915,  the  problem  of  re¬ 
moving  hospitals  from  almost  occupied  or 
threatened  territories  to  the  interior  became  a 
grave  question  for  the  military  authorities. 
In  August,  1915,  the  Zemstvos  Union  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  to  undertake  the  erecting  of  special 
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buildings  for  such  emergencies  The  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  informed  the  Union  that  this 
was  an  urgent  matter  requiring  completion 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  In  his 
words,  “in  the  opinion  of  the  military  authori¬ 
ties,  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  which  had  already 
proved  itself  so  efficient,  appeared  to  be  the  or 
ganization  most  fitted  to  carry  out  this  work  in 
the  limited  time  available.” 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  time,  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  getting  labor  and  building  materi¬ 
als,  the  Union  did  not  feel  that  it  could  refuse 
to  undertake  this  new  task.  The  Zemstvos 
of  the  various  governments  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  in 
specified  localities,  and  by  its  great  zeal  and  the 
intensive  application  of  the  local  Zemstvo 
workers,  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  even  this  task. 

The  Union  erected  not  only  the  hospitals, 
but  fitted  out  hospital  trains  for  bringing  the 
wounded  soldiers.  A  Special  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Committee  considered 
and  resolved  upon  a  type  of  train  best  adapted 
for  the  needs  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
type  they  decided  upon  is  what  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  all  through  the  war. 

The  Union  was  requested  by  Headquarters 
to  undertake  the  setting  up  of  fifty  trains  and 
to  run  them  for  the  entire  period  of  this  war. 


The  cars  given  to  the  Union  by  the  milit; 
authorities  were  adapted  for  the  conveyanct 
the  wounded;  medical  and  household  ap] 
ances.  were  provided  and  the  necessary  inedi 
staffs  appointed. 

The  work  connected  with  the  repairs  a 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  trains  is  carried 
at  special  workshops  established  in  Mosct 
The  Union  has  established  at  Moscow  provis 
stores,  sheds  to  store  trains,  stores  of  und 
clothing,  a  special  washhouse,  workshops 
repairing  trains  and  lodging-houses  for  sanit; 
officers  and  the  medical  staff. 

Besides  erecting  stationary  hospitals,  it  v 
found  necessary  to  have  more  movable  orga 
zations  at  the  front.  There  was  need  of  orga 
zations  easily  able  to  approach  the  fighting  1 
to  render  help  during  the  fight,  and  to  foil 
the  armies  in  their  marches.  It  was 
Union  again  that  supplied  the  necessary 
tachments  with  sufficient  medical  staffs,  sto 
of  supplies  for  the  wounded  and  overworl 
soldiers,  and  good  means  of  conveyance  for 
wounded.  The  first  of  these  units  was 
ganized  at  the  request  of  General  Brusi 
and  sent  to  the  front  on  September  24,  19 
At  least  twenty  of  these  units  were  soon 
ganized. 

These  units  render  first-aid,  give  food  to 
wounded  and  carry  them  to  the  nearest  1 


A  PART  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  WOUNDED 


The  Union  of  Zemstvos  (the  Zemstvo  is  a  local  representative  governing  body)  had  become  such  an  imporl 
factor  in  caring  for  the  wounded  that  by  the  end  of  1915  it  had  become  the  chief  factor  in  the  work  of  rel 
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pitals  or  evacuating  centres.  Each  of  these 
units  usually  has  a  base  for  storing  supplies 
and  a  small  transport.  The  ambulance  and 
feeding  transports  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  these  units,  but  have  the  advantage  of 
greater  carrying  powers  and  greater  mobility, 
for  these  are  not  tied  to  their  bases.  Vans 
and  carts  drawn  by  horses  are  the  principal 
means  of  conveyance,  though  very  often  motor 
cars  are  used  to  carry  the  wounded.  In  the 
Carpathians  and  in  the  Caucasus  pack-horses, 
donkeys,  mules,  and  camels  do  the  transporting. 

When  the  wounded  are  brought  to  the  ambu¬ 
lance  detachments  they  receive  immediate 
medical  attention,  are  fed  and  in  cases  of  ur¬ 
gency  operated  upon  the  spot.  To  this  end 
many  of  the  ambulance  convoys  are  perfectly 
equipped  with  every  surgical  appliance  needed 
in  serious  or  complicated  operations.  When 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  the  detachments 
occupy  themselves  with  the  feeding  and  medical 
attendance  of  the  civilian  population  and  refu¬ 
gees,  iin  addition  to  caring  for  the  troops. 
Large  quantities  of  medical  supplies  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  kept  at  the  base  in  the  rear  of  the 
fighting  lines,  for  being  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  fighting  lines  these  detachments  can¬ 
not  carry  large  medical  and  provision  supplies. 
Transport  wagons  carry  supplies  from  the  bases 
in  the  rear  to  the  front  and  return  loaded  with 
wounded  soldiers.  In  the  main,  each  detach¬ 
ment  attaches  itself  to  a  unit  of  the  army,  a 
corps  or  a  division,  and  accompanies  it  through 
every  turn  in  battle,  sharing  its  victories  and 
suffering  with  it  in  its  mishaps.  So  we  find  a 
strong  friendly  sentiment  existing  between  the 
army  and  the  workers  of  social  organizations. 

To  gather  together  the  necessary  enormous 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  institutions  of 
the  Union  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Com¬ 
missariat  Department,  the  Zemstvos  Lbiion 
has  been  forced  to  try  the  markets  of  some  of 
the  Allied  and  neutral  countries.  Thus  the 
Russian  market  has  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
hausted  of  footgear,  and  the  Union  formed  a 
Special  Committee  in  New  York  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  buying  various  kinds  of  supplies  for  the 
army,  boots  and  shoes  included.  To  obtain 
the  necessary  medicines  for  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
markets  of  America,  England,  France,  and 
Japan.  A  Special  Committee  of  the  Union 
was  established  in  London  and  its  duty  has 
been  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  medica¬ 
ments  and  other  goods  in  the  foreign  markets. 
The  Union  supplies  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
army  but  that  of  many  permanent  institutions 
as  well.  Gradually  the  Union  has  become  a 
purchasing  agent  on  an  enormous  scale. 

At  first  the  work  at  the  front  was  supervised 


by  special  delegates  of  the  General  Committee 
who  were  put  in  charge  of  the  many  institutions 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  army  To  system¬ 
atize  the  work  at  the  fronts  the  Union  formed 
special  Front  Committees.  These  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  proper  military  authorities  and 
get  information  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
army,  which  they  have  been  appointed  to 
satisfy. 

Many  organizations  of  the  LTnion  have  been 
working  in  different  parts  of  the  army  and  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  from  the  military  authorities, 
and  so  it  was  finally  decided  to  create  closer 
relations  between  these  committees  and  the 
special  Front  Committees,  by  the  appointing 
of  delegates  from  the  Union  at  the  army’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  Zemstvos  Union  fulfills  a  threefold  func¬ 
tion  at  the  fronts.  It  provides  necessaries  for 
the  army,  it  looks  after  the  men  engaged  in 
digging  trenches,  mending  roads,  etc.,  and  it 
helps  the  refugees  and  all  civilians  in  need  of 
help.  In  fact,  the  Union  has  ably  met  every 
newborn  need  of  the  army  and  civilian  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  war  theatres.  It  has  sent  out  de¬ 
tachments  to  inoculate  against  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever,  it  has  erected  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses  where  the  soldiers’  dirty  linen  is 
taken  to  be  washed  and  washed  articles  given 
them  in  return.  In  February,  1915,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Chief  of  the  Commissariat,  the 
Warsaw  Committee  of  the  Union  opened  two 
stores  providing  cheap  articles  necessary  for 
the  soldiers.  This  undertaking  wras  so  success¬ 
ful  that  many  other  military  units  asked  the 
Union  to  open  similar  shops  for  them.  So  a 
whole  chain  of  shops  has  spread  along  the  fronts. 
Some  are  selling  bread  baked  in  their  own  baker¬ 
ies  or  received  from  the  nearest  town. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  likely  to 
result  from  the  unchecked  movement  of 
refugees  to  and  from  the  army  lines,  the  LTnion 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  medical  and 
food-providing  centres  as  well  as  isolation 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  along  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  ordinary  roads.  At  the  canteens 
fodder  for  cattle  is  provided,  and  bath-houses 
and  laundries  have  been  set  up,  and  clothes  and 
underclothing  are  distributed.  Guides  have 
been  appointed  to  help  the  refugees  on  their 
way,  public  nurseries  have  been  established 
to  provide  for  the  children,  labor  bureaus  and 
juridical  offices  have  come  into  being,  all  to 
help  the  passing  refugees. 

During  the  year  1914-1915  alone  the  Union 
established  2,500  institutions  at  the  fronts,  all 
called  forth  by  the  needs  of  the  time.  Still  we 
find  the  needs  of  army  far  from  fully  satisfied 
and  the  Union’s  powers  of  action  not  yet  all 
spent. 


LETTERS  OF  A 


WAR  WORKER 


The  Letters  of  a 
Young  American  Girl 
to  Her  Parents, 
Describing  Her  Experiences 
in  Paris  and  Chambery 


BY 

THEODORA 

DUNHAM 


Paris,  October  2,  1916. 

Dear  M - . 

I  must  tell  you  immediately  of  our  arrival 
and  first  day  in  Paris,  and  if  it  is  stupidly  done, 
attribute  it,  please,  to  a  lack  of  sleep  for  two 
nights.  The  usual  ship’s  concert  took  place 
Saturday,  for  in  spite  of  danger  zones,  life  on 
shipboard  goes  on  in  a  very  normal  way,  except 
that  you  have  your  heavy  coat  and  life-pre¬ 
server  close  by  your  bunk  at  night,  and  often 
when  you  go  on  deck  you  wonder  how  on  earth 
you  would  ever  manage  to  climb  down  those 
unsteady  rope  ladders  that  have  been  hung 
over  the  ship’s  sides  for  the  last  few  days.  Sun¬ 
day  morning  brought  us  an  absolutely  calm, 
gray  sea,  and  we  looked  out  to  find  a  battleship 


convoying  us  on  either  side,  grim,  gray  ships,  on 
a  smooth  gray  sea,  and  the  horrible  feeling  that 
something  grimmer  and  grayer  than  either  was 
lurking  beneath  that  inscrutable  water ! 

Our  first  view  of  land  was  a  long  yellow  beach 
and  a  tall  white  lighthouse  rising  from  a  brown 
stretch  of  underbrush  a  little  farther  back. 
Then  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde, 
passed  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  lying 
at  anchor  there,  and  went  on  up  the  river.  As 
the  banks  came  very  close  to  us,  we  looked 
down  on  lovely  groves  of  poplar  and  willows 
growing  low  to  the  shore,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  there  would  be  one  of  those  cream-colored 
stucco  farm  houses,  with  its  red  tiled  roof,  and 
from  it  a  little  path  leading  to  a  mossy  stone 


A  DEPOT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FUND  FOR  FRENCH  WOUNDED 
*'  It  is  situated  in  the  Alcazar  d’Ete  and  was  before  the  war  one  of  the  gayest  cafes  in  Paris.  Now  there  are 
bales  piled  high  against  the  gilded  mirrors  and  the  dancing  girls  on  the  ceilings  look  down  upon  a  throng  of 
women  busily  packing  cases  of  hospital  supplies  ” 
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BRINGING  CHEER  TO  THE  WOUNDED 

esterday  was  the  happiest  New  Year’s  Day  I  have  ever  spent.  We  were  up  early  piling  the  two  wicker 
trays,  which  we  had  decorated  with  holly  and  laurel,  with  presents” 


it  jutting  out  a  few  feet  into  the  water  and 
lltering  on  either  side  curiously  shaped  and 
lited  boats.  Very  often,  as  we  passed  one 
liese  cottages,  a  group  of  children  would 
Jie  running  down  to  the  pier  and  stand  there 
ing  their  aprons  and  their  little  hands  and 
Bering  the  good  ship  that  had  come  past  the 
marines.  You  must  imagine  over  all  this 
re,  the  soft,  calming,  light  of  the  sunset, 
get,  if  you  can,  the  whiff  of  the  land  that 
i  e  sweetly  to  us,  as  we  stood  in  the  bow  and 


wondered  if  there  coidd  be  such  a  thing  as  war- 
I  cannot  half  describe  the  peace  of  that  first 
view  of  France.  Then,  jarringly,  came  the 
thought  of  human  brutalness.  We  saw  a 
steamer  coming  towards  us  that  should  have 
sailed  the  day  before  but  was  held  by  a  rumor 
of  submarines.  After  she  had  passed,  we 
looked  down  again  on  that  fertile  land  and  the 
little  glimpses  of  quiet,  human  life,  and  there 
came  a  great  longing  to  each  one  of  us  to  help  end 
the  scourge  that  was  hidden  even  in  this  scene. 


STALLED  IN  A  SNOWBANK 

“Here  I  am  a  full-fledged  chauffeur  and  a  hardworking  one,  too.  The  motor  examination  was  not  stiff 
oi  do  I  find  the  driving  very  difficult  except  for  the  skidding  which  is  a  common  occurrence,  chains  being  for- 
b:fen  on  account  of  the  wooden  pavements” 
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UNLOADING  COMFORTS 

‘‘  I  go  to  either  one  or  two  hospitals  every  afterw 
with  my  truck  loaded  with  six  or  eight  cases  or  bs 
of  bandages  and  clothes” 

of  the  back,  called  by  that  name  because 
was  given  and  is  supported  by  the  Bost 
Committee.  Then  there  is  “Elizabeth,” 
cunning  gray  camion.  “George”  anotl 
of  the  same  ilk,  “Magnolia,”  “Edd’ 
“St.  Paul”  (a  heavy  machine  this),  a  name! 
gray  car  given  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  anotl 
truck  known  as  “San  Francisco.” 

Nov.  4,  1916 

Dear  F - . 

Here  I  am  a  full-fledged  chauffeur  and 
hard  working  one  too.  The  motor  examii 
tion  was  not  stiff  nor  do  I  find  the  driving  vt 
difficult,  except  for  the  skidding  which  is  sucl 
common  occurrence,  chains  being  forbidd 
on  account  of  the  wooden  pavements,  tlial 
am  almost  used  to  it.  A  motor  license  is  o: 
one  of  the  numerous  papers  one  has  to  car: 
There  is  your  “permit  de  sejour,”  allowing  y 
to  live  in  Paris,  which  you  get  from  the  police 
your  arrondissement,  a  “saufe-conduit,”  giv; 
you  permission  to  drive  a  car  in  the  zone  of  1 
interior,  for  which  you  must  go  to  the  Gra 
Prefecture  opposite  Notre  Dame,  and  wh: 
must  be  renewed  every  month,  and  your  pa] 
of  immatriculation  registering  you  as  a  strang 

We  are  now  comfortably  established  in  ( 
apartment  three  doors  from  the  garage,  w 
a  maid  to  do  all  our  cooking,  house-cleanu 
marketing  and  even  some  of  the  washing, 
$12  a  month.  Also  we  have  invested  in  t 
birds.  There  hardly  seems  a  window  over  hi 


W  e  arrived  in  Paris  about  eight,  and  the  city 
seems  very  natural  and  familiar.  There  are  a 
great  many  taxis  and  the  motor  busses  run 
along  the  Grandes  Boulevards,  but  nowhere 
else.  Private  motors  are  still  about,  but  many 
are  painted  gray,  and  have  the  white  military 
license  numbers  on  them,  and  all  are  occupied 
by  officers. 

We  found  our  rooms  waiting  for  us  at  the 
hotel,  and  everything  very  much  as  usual  there, 
except  that  in  the  dining-room  there  was 
only  one  sickly  looking  waiter  and  a  very 
young  boy.  After  breakfast,  we  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  headquarters  of  the  American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded,  where  we  were  to  work. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Alcazar  d’Ete  on  the  Ave. 
Gabriel,  and  was  before  the  war  one  of  the  gay¬ 
est  cafes  in  Paris.  Now  there  are  bales  piled 
high  against  the  gilded  mirrors,  and  the  dan¬ 
cing  girls  on  the  ceiling  look  down  upon  a 
throng  of  women  busily  packing  cases  of  hos¬ 
pital  supplies  to  be  shipped  all  over  France. 
And  in  the  theatre  are  now  stacked  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  cases,  containing  the  hospital 
clothes  and  surgical  dressings  made  and  sent 
over  by  the  earnest-working  committees  in 
America. 

I  was  taken  over  to  the  garage,  which  is  on 
a  tiny  alley  running  off  Rue  Campagne  Iere 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  and  introduced  to  all  the 
cars.  There  is  “Boston,”  a  truck  with  huge 
Red  Crosses  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  doors 


“BOSTON”  DEVELOPS  ENGINE  TROUBLE 
“  I  was  taken  over  to  the  garage  and  introduced  to 
all  the  cars.  There  is  ‘Boston,’  a  truck  with  a  Red 
Cross  on  both  sides.  Then  there  is  ‘Elizabeth,’  a 
cunning  gray  camion,  ‘Magnolia,’  ‘Eddy,’  ‘St. 
Paul,’  and  another  truck  known  as  ‘San  Francisco’” 


EN  ROUTE  TO  CHAMBER Y 

My  lights  were  so  dim  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  them  out  .  .  and  so  we  drove  for  two 

...  every  once  in  a  while  having  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something  ahead  and  switching  on  the 
just  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision  with  an  ox-cart” 
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that  hasn’t  a  bird-cage  of  some  kind  hanging 
outside  of  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
day’s  work  as  chauffeur. 

Well,  every  morning  I  am  over  at  the  garage 
before  eight,  getting  the  key  from  the  funny 
old  concierge,  throwing  open  the  big  wooden 
doors,  and  running  out  the  cars  to  the  water- 
pipe  for  a  very  decrepit  old  man  to  wash. 
Then  I  run  to  the  apartment  for  some  breakfast, 
and  am  back  by  8:30  to  see  how  he  has  gotten 
along.  The  washing  is  a  hasty  affair,  and  only 
makes  the  upper  part  of  the  car  a  little  more 
respectable;  the  real  cleaning  remains  for  us 
to  do  on  Saturdays.  There  is  always  the  inside 
of  the  car  to  be  brushed  out,  gasolene  to  be  put 
in  the  tank — by  the  way,  it  is  a  dollar  a  bidon 
(a  bidon  being  only  very  little  more  than  a  gal¬ 
lon)  now — the  engine  to  be  oiled  and  looked 
over  and  the  radiator  filled  before  we  start  off 
for  headquarters.  It’s  a  splendid  feeling  to  be 
driving  your  own  truck  down  Raspail,  and  I 
thrill  with  pride  when  I  cross  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  look  up  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  looking  down  at  me. 

The  morning  is  taken  up  with  errands,  usu¬ 
ally,  bales  of  old  clothes  to  be  sent  to  some 
vestiere,  or  the  doctor  of  the  Fund  to  be  taken 
to  investigate  some  hospital.  Then  comes  an 
hour  off  for  lunch,  which  we  usually  spend  at 
Duvals  thoroughly  enjoying  a  mutton  stew, 
followed  by  a  petit  suisse  and  confiture.  At 
two,  all  hands  are  back  at  work  and  we  motor- 


“TITO” 

The  author’s  dog,  which  crossed  the  ocean  and 
accompanied  her  on  all  her  trips.  “Tito  is  allowed 
in  all  the  hospitals  and  has  had  several  invitations  to 
go  back  into  the  trenches” 


A  LOAD  OF  WOUNDED 
“They  gave  me  another  blessi.  He  was  q 
miserable  and  not  inclined  to  talk.  As  they  v 
taking  him  out  his  coat  fell  back  and  I  saw  the  C 


de  Guerre  and  the  Medaille  Militaire  on  his  brea 


drivers  dash  upstairs  to  find  out  what  deliv 
has  been  assigned  to  us.  There  are  cases 
be  delivered  to  hospitals  in  Paris  and  also 
those  at  Versailles  and  other  places  an  hoi 
ride  from  the  city.  Of  course  the  out-of-tc 
deliveries  are  the  most  interesting. 

We  went  to  Pontoise  yesterday  af 
noon,  to  an  enormous  military  hosp 
which  was  just  being  started.  It  was  d 
when  we  had  gotten  our  tilings  unloaded,  s 
the  rain,  which  had  held  off  the  first  part  of 
day,  came  down  hard.  It  was  getting  a 
too.  B —  crept  into  the  back  and  sat  on  a  cou 
of  empty  sacks  and  I  buttoned  up  my  coat  w 
let  down  the  windshield  in  order  to  see  a  li 
better,  and  let  old  “Boston”  go.  My  batte: 
were  weak  and  my  lights  so  dim  that  I  thou, 
it  advisable  to  turn  them  out,  while  we  w 
in  the  country,  and  so  we  drove  on  for  full  1 
hours,  B —  in  the  back  every  once  in  a  w! 
saying  something  that  I  couldn’t  really  heai 
in  front,  very  wet,  peering  ahead  into  the  da 
ness,  trying  to  make  out  the  road  by  the 
trees  on  either  side,  which  I  felt  must  be  th 
rather  than  really  saw,  every  once  in  a  wl 
having  a  suspicion  that  there  was  someth 
ahead  and  switching  on  the  lights  just  in  ti 
to  prevent  a  collision  with  an  ox-cart,  and  tl 
once  past,  going  on  again,  hoping  we  were 
the  right  road  and  praying  that  the  tires  wo 
hold.  At  last  we  did  reach  the  gates  of  Ih 
and  then  came  the  nerve-racking  slippery  dr 


THE  EVER-SMILING  POILU 

Often  you  see  a  man  sitting  on  his  bed,  one  trouser  leg  pinned  up  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  on  his  breast;  and  you  see  others  that  lie  almost  motionless  on  their 

beds  but  there  is  always  a  smile  when  you  pass” 
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in  through  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  and 
over  to  the  garage.  Dimly  lighted  streets, 
horse-cars,  taxis,  heavy  military  camions,  each 
going  in  its  own  direction  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
You  don’t  mind  that,  but  the  terrifying  part  is 
turning  half  a  circle  every  time  you  stop  and 
knowing  that  the  other  fellow  must  do  likewise 
and  it’s  only  luck  that  keeps  the  two  cars  from 
crashing  into  each  other. 

Dinner  tastes  good  after  a  ride  like  that  and 
then  there’s  no  other  place  as  nice  as  bed. 

Paris,  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1916. 

Dear  M - . 

We  worked  at  the  cars  yesterday  from  nine 
until  almost  seven,  and  didn’t  realize  that  we 
had  had  no  lunch  until  half-past  two.  Then 
we  went  to  the  apartment,  made  some  coffee 
and  an  omelet  and  had  a  delicious  meal  of  that, 
with  cheese  and  bread  added.  You  see  it  is 
Saturday  and  no  deliveries  are  made  to-day, 
but  the  cars  are  thoroughly  looked  over  and 
washed  to  be  ready  for  next  week’s  work.  It’s 
a  most  annoying  job  to  wash  a  car.  Oh,  the 
slop  and  the  mess  don’t  matter  if  only  it  would 
get  clean!  You  go  all  over  it  with  the  hose, 
then  scrub  it  with  a  brush  until  all  the  mud  is 
off,  one  last  washing  with  the  hose  and  the  car 
looks  shiny  and  clean.  But  wait  until  it  dries 
— all  the  dirt  that  you  were  so  sure  was  off 
reappears  and  the  car  is  almost  more  of  a  sight 
than  when  you  started !  A  good  washing  takes 
almost  all  morning.  Then  there  are  the 
twenty-seven  grease  cups  to  be  filled,  perhaps 
a  fan  belt  to  be  tightened,  spark  plugs  to  be 
cleaned,  and  the  whole  engine  wiped  off. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  old  tire  to  be  gotten  off  a 
rusty  rim,  and  that  means  an  all  day’s  work  with 
another  driver  or  two  to  help.  It’s  strenuous 
work,  but  it’s  fun  to  laugh  at  a  fellow-worker 
in  overalls,  with  greasy,  black  hands,  and  a 
smutch  across  her  face,  crawling  out  after  an 
hour’s  work  underneath  her  car! 

Chambdry,  Savoie,  Dec.  29,  1916. 
Dear  M - . 

What  a  surprise  you  will  have  to  see  Cham- 
bery  at  the  top  of  this  page  instead  of  Paris! 
We  have  been  sent  down  here  to  visit  the  hos¬ 
pitals  in  this  region,  the  tubercular  ones  es¬ 
pecially,  and  to  report  on  their  conditions  and 
their  needs.  In  fact,  for  a  while  at  least,  we 
are  to  establish  a  branch  here,  receiving  cases 
of  supplies  from  headquarters  by  rail  and  re¬ 
distributing  them  ourselves  as  we  see  fit. 

Oh,  the  dreary  start  we  had  from  Paris! 
The  car  that  was  to  accompany  us  had  gone  on 
ahead,  as  our  departure  had  been  postponed 
several  days  on  account  of  tire  trouble.  So  we 
started  off,  just  three  of  us,  across  France 


in  the  pouring  rain,  with  no  knowledge  of  i 
motor,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  route  we  wen 
to  follow.  The  car  was  heavily  loaded,  firs 
with  our  own  personal  baggage,  then  with  sur 
prise  bags,  which  we  wrere  to  give  out  Christina 
morning,  a  case  of  pipes,  and  several  ballot. 
of  hospital  supplies. 

We  passed  Corbeil  soon  after  twelve,  and  ' 
think  it  was  desperation  rather  than  hu~gei 
that  made  us  stop  to  eat  in  the  hopes  that  w< 
might  feel  more  cheerful  afterwards.  It  wa 
just  the  outskirts  of  the  town  that  our  road  rai 
through,  and  there  was  no  attractive  eatin; 
place  in  sight.  Still  we  resolved  to  try  thi 
only  place  with  the  sign  “cafe”  above  the  door 
and  found  the  inside  far  nicer  than  the  outside 
A  fat,  cheery  old  man  wiped  off  the  top  of  i 
stone  table  for  us,  and  his  wife  cooked  us  ai 
excellent  piece  of  meat  and  some  potatoes. 

Lunch  had  been  an  excellent  idea,  and  w< 
pushed  on  with  new  courage!  Fountainebleai 
was  reached  soon  after  three,  and  althougl 
it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  we  decided  t< 
push  on  to  Sens.  It  did  seem  too  foolish  t< 
start  out  on  a  trip  across  France,  and  speni 
the  night  at  Fontainebleau!  Just  as  we  left  tin 
chateau  we  saw  some  troops  drilling  in  a  fiel< 
to  our  right.  There  was  a  patch  of  brigh 
yellow  light  on  the  horizon  just  beyond  theD 
where  the  clouds  had  cleared  above  the  sunset 
and  they  stood  out  quite  distinctly  against  it 
If  only  war  were  all  like  that  how  picturesqu 
it  would  be !  Then  we  passed  through  Moirei 
a  delightful  little  town  with  its  old  wate 
towers  still  standing,  and  were  off  again  on 
smooth  straight  road.  The  country  was  mor 
rolling  now,  and  the  clouds  breaking  in  the  sk\ 
so  that  lovely  sunset  lights  came  out  behin 
us,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  bathed  i 
lavender.  Darkness  came  quite  rapidly  an 
we  were  still  thirty  kilometres  from  Sens  whe 
we  had  to  switch  on  the  lights.  There  was  nc 
a  soul  on  the  road.  We  passed  through  on 
village.  A  light  by  the  first  house  warned  t 
that  we  were  approaching  it.  Then  there  wn 
a  light  at  the  last  house,  but  no  sign  of  life  i 
between,  only  tightly  shuttered  windows  an 
closed  doors.  It  was  a  lonely  feeling  passin 
through  villages  like  that.  There  was  on 
time  when  we  thought  we  had  missed  the  roa< 
for  Sens  did  not  appear,  and  I  got  out,  and  wit 
my  pocket  light,  knelt  by  the  little  white  mil 
stone  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  tried  to  rea 
the  almost  obliterated  lettering — 10  kilometr 
to  Sens.  Courage!  And  so  we  got  there  just 
time  for  dinner. 

We  tried  to  make  an  early  start  the  ne:  ; 
morning,  but  there  was  no  gasolene  to  be  In 
in  the  town,  and  -we  had  to  present  our  “bon 
from  the  minister  of  war,  entitling  us  to  som 
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it  the  mairie,  before  we  could  get  any  from  the 
military  authorities.  We  followed  a  river  a 
|ood  part  of  the  day,  and  the  country  reminded 
me  strongly  of  Jules  Guerin’s  posters.  At 

IToigny  we  stopped  for  lunch,  and  again  the 
lotel  was  crowded  with  officers.  Once  in  a 
ivhile  a  military  car  rushed  by  us  on  the  road, 
ind  at  long  intervals  we  would  pass  an  ox-cart. 
There  was  one  place'  where  we  saw  a  case  of 
gasolene  for  sale,  and  stopped  to  fill  our  tank. 

bent  old  man  came  out  to  see  us,  and  with 
hears  in  his  eyes  thanked  us  for  coming  over  to 
lelp  France.  And  this  is  not  the  only  place 
vhere  such  a  thing  has  happened  to  us.  Over 
ind  over  again,  in  shops  and  in  the  streets  old 
nen  and  women  have  come  up  to  us,  and 
hanked  us,  and  admired  the  work  that  we 
vere  doing.  Can  any  one  say  that  France 
ss  not  appreciative!  And  how  little  we  are 
doing. 

Christmas  Eve  we  arrived  at  St.  Genix. 
lust  outside  we  passed  a  man  and  inquired 
vhich  was  the  best  hotel  to  go  to.  “Oh,”  he 
aid,  “the  one  by  the  station  is  a  nice  homelike 
dace,  but  the  one  on  the  hill  takes  in  nobody 
hat  has  not  written  ahead  for  rooms.”  We 
mmediately  found  our  way  to  the  one  on  the 
lill — the  Grand  Hotel  du  Chateau  La  Bulley. 
There  was  no  garage  in  the  town,  and  I  made 
oom  for  “Boston”  in  among  the  farm  carts  in 
m  old  stone  stable.  Then  while  the  rain 
mured  down  outside  I  hung  my  lamp  on  the 
haft  of  one  of  the  carts,  perched  on  “Boston’s” 
ront  mudguard,  and  cleaned  all  the  spark-plugs. 
.Vinter  vegetables  were  stacked  all  around  me, 
md  the  lamp  made  weird  shadows  in  the 
•orners  and  on  the  heavy  roof  beams,  and  I 
elt  very  much  alone.  I  thought  of  the  people 
it  home  hanging  up  their  Christmas  stockings, 
>ut  somehow  I  didn’t  want  to  be  there.  And 
hen  I  thought  of  the  Christmas  Eve  that  many 
>eople  were  spending  here  in  France. 

They  called  me  for  dinner  very  soon,  and  I 
cent  into  a  deserted  hotel  dining  room,  with  an 
Jd  stove  in  the  centre.  The  proprietor  was 
here  with  her  daughter.  Her  husband  was  at 
he  front,  and  a  son  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 
Tou  can  imagine  that  perhaps  it  was  a  little 
lard  to  talk  this  Christmas  Eve.  We  wan- 
lered  out  afterwards  into  the  dimly  lighted 
illage  streets.  It  was  still  raining  and  nobody 
vas  out.  The  church  stood  opposite  the  hotel 
md  we  went  in.  There  were  many  candles 
<n  the  altar,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  was 
lark,  and  we  could  hardly  see  the  crowd  of 
cneeling  figures — old,  old,  men,  and  women 
Iressed  in  black.  The  hush  of  death  was  in 
hat  place,  and  oh,  God!  how  earnestly  they 
> rayed.  Silently  we  left,  and  silently  we  went 
o  bed.  Far  into  the  night  the  church  bells 


rang — “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men” 
— when  will  it  ever  come? 

We  were  up  early  Christmas  morning,  and 
after  having  some  undrinkable  coffee,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  La  Bulley  cake,  which  was  so 
awful  that  only  politeness  had  forced  it  down 
our  throats  the  night  before,  we  started  for  the 
stable.  There  was  “Boston,”  mud  from  its 
roof  to  its  axles,  but  otherwise,  I  thought,  in 
excellent  condition.  I  put  my  foot  on  the  self¬ 
starter — not  a  sound!  The  batteries  had  com¬ 
pletely  given  out.  What  an  early  morning 
Christmas  present  to  give  to  a  person!  There 
wasn’t  a  man  in  the  place  who  would  know  how 
to  crank  that  car !  I  took  my  can  of  essence  and 
poured  a  generous  amount  in  each  pet-cock. 
Then  I  got  out  my  crank,  slipped  it  into  place, 
and  gave  it  a  good  turn.  It  actually  responded 
and  I  can  tell  you  I  kept  that  motor  racing 
until  we  were  all  packed  in,  I  was  so  afraid 
it  would  “die  on  me!” 

The  scenery  that  Christmas  morning  was 
truly  magnificent.  What  seemed  impassable 
mountains  rising  all  around  us,  and  then,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  narrow  gorge  breaking  in  be¬ 
tween  them  with  its  rushing  stream  and  its 
overhanging  crags.  Then  came  the  climb  up 
beyond  Les  Eschelles,  a  climb  so  gradual  that 
at  first  I  hardly  knew  we  were  climbing  at  all, 
only  that  “Boston”  kept  crawling  more  and 
more  slowly,  and  the  valley  dropped  farther 
and  farther  below  us.  The  road  led  through 
a  dark  tunnel,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  we 
found  snow.  It  got  quite  deep  farther  on,  and 
the  track  of  a  sledge  was  the  only  thing  that 
made  the  road  passable.  I  said  to  myself, 
“Boston”  will  never  get  through  this!”  and  a 
Christmas  dinner  with  the  friends  that  had  left 
before  us  and  were  already  at  Chambery, 
seemed  very  far  away.  But  “Boston”  stuck 
at  it,  and  we  did  get  through,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  joy  of  that  winding  descent,  and  the 
gleam  of  the  aluminum  cross  which  marks  the 
top  of  the  “Nivolet”  mountain  rising  above 
Chambery ! 

My  Christmas  wish — Chambery,  a  bath, 
clean  clothes,  and  some  letters — was  fulfilled! 

Hotel  de  France,  Chambery,  Jan.  2,  1917. 
Dear  F— . 

Your  Christmas  cheque  was  awaiting  me 
here,  when  we  arrived  in  time  for  lunch  on 
Christmas  day.  Thank  you  so  much.  I 
haven’t  yet  decided  to  what  use  I  shall  put  it, 
but  it  will  be  something  for  the  splendid  French 
people  that  need  all  the  friendship  and  help  we 
can  give  them. 

Yesterday  was  the  happiest  New'  Year’s  day 
I  have  ever  spent.  W e  were  up  early,  piling  the 
two  wicker  trays  which  we  had  decorated  with 
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holly  and  laurel  the  night  before,  with  presents. 
On  one  tray  was  candy  and  cigarettes  tied  in 
bunches  of  three,  with  bits  of  tri-colored  ribbon, 
and  on  the  other  pipes,  playing  cards,  knives 
and  other  little  presents  of  a  similar  character. 
We  had  also  several  ballots  of  surprise  bags, 
enough  to  give  about  twenty-five  to  each  of  the 
four  hospitals  we  visited.  Of  course  the  ideal 
thing  would  have  been  a  surprise  bag  for  each 
man,  but  our  supply  would  not  extend  that  far. 
We  got  over  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which 
should  have  the  surprise  bags,  and  which  the 
other  presents,  by  having  a  wheel  of  chance  and 
giving  each  man  a  number,  the  first  twenty- 
five  numbers  being  the  lucky  ones. 

The  first  hospital  we  visited  was  Number 
113,  with  seventy-eight  patients.  The  build¬ 
ing  had  been  used  for  a  school  before  the  war, 

and  was  big  and  airy.  Dorothy  A -  and  I 

took  turns  carrying  the  cigarette  tray  around, 
wishing  the  men  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  giv¬ 
ing  each  one  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  some 
candy.  It  is  touching  to  see  how  they  love 
their  bits  of  tri-colored  ribbon.  I  think  they 
would  rather  have  a  tiny  French  flag  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Then  the  numbers  were  passed 
around,  and  the  drawing  began".  The  men  en¬ 
joyed  it  keenly,  the  ones  who  were  able  to 
move  about  coming  up  for  the  presents  to  me, 
and  taking  the  things  to  those  who  were  in 
bed.  The  Poilu  is  a  most  grateful  and  simple 
person.  If  you  pass  him  a  box  full  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  he  has  to  be  strongly  urged  before  he 
will  take  more  than  one.  He  is  usually  shy,  but 
loves  to  talk  about  his  family,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject,  whenever  you  get  him  started.  As  for 
the  work  that  we  do  over  here,  to  him  it  is  al¬ 
ways  magnifique.  In  each  hospital  either  the 
Medecin  Chef,  or  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  men,  made  us  a  little  speech,  and  the  way  a 
Frenchmen  can  express  in  one’  sentence  his 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  the  ideals 
for  which  he  is  fighting,  and  we  are  working, 
and  all  the  sympathy  there  is  between  us,  is,  to 
me,  a  continual  marvel. 

You  often  hear,  in  discussing  the  war,  with 
people,  that  no  Nation  ever  fights  for  ideals 
alone.  Whether  that  is,  on  the  whole,  true, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I,  myself,  am  convinced 
that  the  French  soldier  is  an  essentially  spir¬ 
itual  person,  that  he  longs  for  peace,  but  that 
he  realizes  that  peace  cannot  be  had  until 
there  is  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  crimes 
of  Belgium  and  Serbia  will  never  occur  again. 
This  is  wretchedly  expressed.  If  a  Frenchman 
were  writing  it,  just  a  peasant,  you  would  feel 
what  I  mean  more  than  I  could  ever  make  you 
feel  it. 

I  must  end  this  letter  now,  but  you  can  see 
what  a  busy  and  wonderful  day  we  had;  and 


we  went  to  bed  very  thankful  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  start  the  New  Year  by  bringing 
a  little  happiness  to  men  who  deserved  so  much. 

Chambery,  Jan.  15,  1917. 

Dear  M - . 

Since  we  have  been  down  here  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  visit  the  hospitals,  talk  with  the 
men  and  stay  a  little  while,  and  have  realized 
more  than  I  ever  did  before,  the  gloomy,  de¬ 
pressing  monotony  of  hospital  life.  In  Paris 
I  never  had  time  for  much  of  a  visit.  I  would 
go  around  the  hospital  with  one  of  the  head 
nurses,  while  my  deliveries  were  being  un¬ 
loaded,  say  a  few  words  to  the  men  and  then 
dash  off  again  on  more  deliveries.  There  is 
no  provision  made  anywhere  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  occupation  of  the  men.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  at  the  American  Ambulance,  for 
I  haven’t  gone  over  that  yet,  but  the  only  hos¬ 
pital  that  I  have  seen  where  the  men  had  any 
real  work  to  do  was  at  an  auxiliary  hospital 
which  a  French  woman  had  arranged  in  the 
farm  buildings  of  her  estate  and  where  the  men 
were  doing  wood  carving  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
Usually  you  do  find  one  or  two  games  of  check¬ 
ers,  or  a  pack  of  filthy  cards  to  a  hospital  and 
two  or  three  times  I  have  seen  men  stringing 
beads  and  making  hideous  table  covers  of 
knotted  silk.  But  for  the  most  part  the  men 
in  bed  just  lie  there.  The  men  on  crutches 
lounge  around,  smoke  and  talk  to  each  other. 
You  can  imagine,  when  you  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  so  many  of  the  buildings  are  old  and 
the  walls  a  dingy  gray,  how  depressing  it  is 
to  be  in  them  day  after  day.  and  month  after 
month,  with  horrible  memories  behind  you, 
and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  another 
turn  in  the  trenches,  another  wound,  the  same 
months  in  the  hospital,  everything  all  over 
again — or  else  a  return  to  a  family  that  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  alive,  a  return  probably  not  to 
help  but  to  be  a  burden. 

There  is  one  hospital  here — Hosp.  No.  1  Rue 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  in  which  there  are  at 
present  only  twenty-seven  men,  all  convales¬ 
cing,  able  to  walk  around  the  ward,  some  with 
arms  in  slings,  heads  bandaged,  or  else  on 
crutches  (not  their  heads  you  know).  We 
hadn’t  been  introduced  to  that  hospital  in  time  for 
the  New  Year’s  celebration,  but  we  gave  them 
a  party  day  before  yesterday.  As  we  left,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  what  that  place 
needed  more  than  anything  else  was  music. 
The  others  went  back  to  tea,  but  Miss  P — 
and  I  found  the  sole  phonograph  in  Chambery, 
took  it  back  to  the  hospital  immediately,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  excellent  double  records  of 
French  patriotic  songs,  and  soon  had  the  men 
gathered  around  it  with  smiles  on  their  faces, 
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and  finally  joining  in  the  choruses !  I  went  to 
bed  that  night  feeling  like  a  different  person ! 

For  me  the  New  Year  has  started  marvel¬ 
lously;  may  it  go  so  with  you  too. 

■ 

Chambery  Feb.  10,  1917. 

Dear  F - . 

My  job  as  chauffeur  is  not  a  strenuous  one. 
There  are  nine  hospitals  here,  all  within  two 
blocks  of  each  other,  so  that  I  no  sooner  get  on 
high  speed  than  I  have  to  stop,  jump  out,  send 
a  saluting  military  gentleman  to  find  the  infirm- 
iere  majeure,  and  when  that  personage  arrives 
make  my  little  speech.  Bon  jour,  Ma  Mere  or 
Ma  Soeur  or  just  plain  Madame.  J'ai  trois 
caisses  pour  vous  de  la  part  du  Comite  Americaine. 
(I  have  three  boxes  for  you  from  the  American 
Committee),  etc.”  Then  I  am  usually  clasped 
by  both  hands,  sometimes  kissed  on  both 
cheeks  and  taken  upstairs  where  clothes  of 
every  description  are  unpacked  and  admired. 
The  other  day  I  even  drank  a  glass  of  liquor 
with  ma  soeur  Clilorinde  up  at  the  hospice 
civile ! 

That  is  an  enormous  place,  built  quite  like 
our  hospitals,  on  top  of  the  hill  with  the  most 
beautiful  view  across  Chambery  to  the  “Niv- 
holet”  with  its  aluminum  cross  shining  on  the 
summit.  All  the  serious  cases  come  here 
from  the  Sacre  Coeur  (an  old  asylum  for  deaf 
and  dumb)  to  be  operated  on.  As  it  was  a 
hospital  before  the  war,  it  has  better  operating 
equipment  than  some  of  the  others.  While  I 
was  up  there  one  morning,  a  battered  box  of 
>  shreaded  wheat  biscuit  was  brought  out  and 
I  was  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  to  be  used. 
I  suppose  it  had  been  sent  either  by  some  war 
relief  committee  or  some  American  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  it  over  here,  and  no  one  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  Two  deliveries  usually 
fill  the  morning  and  then  “Boston”  is  carefully 
put  away  and  we  go  back  to  lunch.  Tito 
(the  author's  pet  dog)  is  allowed  in  all  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  has  had  several  invitations  to  go  back 
to  the  trenches.  In  the  afternoon  there  is 
usually  a  knitting  lesson,  or  the  phonograph 
to  be  moved  on  to  another  ward.  For  the  last 
few  days  we  have  been  sorting  over  surprise 
bags,  over  500  of  them,  in  preparation  for  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday.  We  find  it  necessary  to  do 
this  for  the  bags  are  so  uneven  in  quality. 
Some  contain  only  games,  others  only  useful 
articles,  soap,  a  tooth-brush  and  wash-cloth, 
so  we  add  a  pair  of  warm  socks  to  almost  all, 
a  tin  of  jam  or  sardines  to  those  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,  and  a  piece  of  soap  to  those  whose 
wash-rag  contains  none.  We  all  enjoy  this 
part  of  the  work  immensely,  for  it  is  interesting 
and  touching  to  see  how  many  of  the  bags 
come  from  people  in  little  out-of-the-way 


places,  Camden,  Maine,  Wayzata,  Minn., 
etc.,  and  often  you  can  easily  imagine  the 
funny  little  country  store  in  which  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  pad  were  bought.” 

Chambery,  March  5,  1917. 

Dear  M - . 

Must  snatch  a  moment  to  say  we  have  just 
had  our  first  service  as  ambulanciers !  I  was 
just  turning  over,  about  6:30,  for  the  last 
precious  hour  of  bed,  when  there  came  a 
knock  on  my  door  and  the  proprietress,  Mme. 
Luyon,  came  in  to  say  the  Chef  du  Parc  had 
said  a  train  would  arrive  in  twenty  minutes. 
I  shot  out  of  bed  and  into  my  clothes,  snatched 
a  roll  off  the  coffee  tray,  met  my  own  breakfast 
on  the  way  upstairs  and  fled  past  it,  round  to 
the  garage.  Luckily  two  of  the  boys  were 
there  and  we  had  them  hustling,  putting  in 
benches  and  blankets,  and  fortunately  the  car 
was  not  fussy  about  starting.  So  we  were 
actually  at  the  station  twenty  minutes  after 
being  called!  There  were  two  camions  and  a 
couple  of  military  cars  lined  up  already,  so  we 
backed  neatly  into  position  in  the  row  of  red 
crosses,  and  awaited  the  train.  The  Chef  du 
Parc  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
couche  (a  wounded  soldier  unable  to  sit  up)  and 
himself  arranged  the  stretcher  across  my 
benches.  An  infirmier  got  in  too  and  with  my 
precious  load  carefully  arranged,  I  went  off 
to  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  Hospital.  He  was  a  nice, 
curly-haired  little  man,  was  my  blesse,  and  I  told 
him  he  was  my  first  and  hoped  I’d  not  jounced 
him  too  much.  Then  I  tore  back  with  the 
infirmier  and  empty  brancard  to  the  station 
where  they  promptly  gave  me  another  blesse. 
He  was  quite  miserable  and  not  inclined  to  talk, 
so  I  hurried  him  off  to  another  hospital.  As  they 
were  taking  him  out,  his  coat  fell  back  and  I 
saw  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the  Medaille  Mili- 
taire  on  his  breast.  I  would  have  spoken  to 
congratulate  him,  but  there  were  too  many  men 
around  him  getting  him  in.  Once  more  I  flew 
back,  and  this  time  the  cranky  little  old 
Medecin-Chef  decreed  me  a  third  couche,  a 
perfectly  sweet  man  who  lay  very  still  with  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  let  his  head 
sink  comfortably  on  to  the  blanket  I  put  under 
it.  With  him  I  took  an  infirmier  and  beside 
me  the  administrateur-person  of  the  hospital 
and  we  went  off.  I  waited  for  the  infirmier  and 
all  the  stretchers  belonging  to  the  train  sani- 
taire  and  took  them  back  to  the  station.  All 
the  wounded  were  now  accounted  for  (41- 
ev acues,  of  course  from  front  hospitals — been 
since  Sunday  on  the  way)  and  I  got  my  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Medecin-Chef.  We  are  the 
first  of  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
who  have  carried  woimded. 
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TEN  thousand  Red  Cross  memberships 
a  day  for  thirty  days,  and  more  to 
come.” 

That  is  Chicago’s  answer  to  the  Nation’s  call 
for  a  greater  Red  Cross  to  meet  the  needs  of 
earth’s  most  bitter  war.  Chicago,  in  population 
the  world’s  fifth  city,  in  one  month  became  one 
of  the  world’s  first  Red  Cross  cities.  From  May 
2d  to  June  2d  it  added  to  its  17,000  existent 
membership  300,000  new  names,  and  many 
belifeve  the  popular  momentum  attained  by  it 
will  carry  the  final  total  well  over  the  half¬ 
million  mark. 

There  are  three  chief  facts  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  a  survey  of  the  Chicago  achievement: 
1.  Its  cosmopolitanism;  2.  Its  high  financial 
grade;  3.  Its  low  cost.  Broadly  speaking,  every 
station  in  life  contributed  to  this  greater  mem¬ 
bership.  The  300,000  memberships  paid  for 
averaged  approximately  two  dollars.  The 
expense  of  getting  them  was  less  than  five  cents 
each.  But  important  as  these  facts  are,  they 
fall  into  second  rank  when  placed  beside  the 
powerful  impulse  of  humanity  stirred  to  life  by 
the  call  of  a  people’s  need. 

When  that  call  went  out,  the  best  life  of 
Chicago  responded.  There  was  no  frittering 
away  of  time  in  formal  preparation.  The 
organization  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  was  created  and  assembled  swiftly 
by  men  accustomed  to  manage  big  things  in  a 
big  way.  The  machinery  was  made  ready  and 
tested  out  before  the  campaign  whistle  blew 
the  hands  to  work.  To  steer  the  campaign 
there  was  appointed  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  twelve  of  the  city’s  most  active 
men:  James  Simpson,  chairman;  Frank  B. 
Bowes,  Samuel  H.  Hastings,  Walter  D.  Moody, 
John  W.  O’Leary,  A.  A.  Sprague  II,  John  W. 
Scott,  William  H.  Rankin,  Homer  A.  Stillwell, 
Charles  H.  Wacker,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  and 
Marquis  Eaton  (ex-officio),  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  personnel  of  this  committee  included  the 
vice-president  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
department  store  west  of  New  York;  the  gen¬ 
eral  traffic  agent  of  a  great  railroad;  the  secre¬ 


tary  of  a  scales  corporation  of  national  scope 
the  manager  of  the  widely  known  Chicago 
Plan  Committee;  the  secretary-treasurer  of  at 
iron  works;  the  vice-president  of  a  wholesale 
grocery  house  dealing  from  coast  to  coast ;  a  mem 
ber  of  one  of  the  oldest  dry  goods  firms  in  the 
country;  the  president  of  an  advertising  com 
panv;  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  mai 
order  houses;  the  president  of  a  suburban  im 
provement  company;  the  head  of  one  of  Amer 
ica’s  biggest  packing  companies;  and  a  membei 
of  a  leading  law  firm — truly  an  executive  com 
mittee  in  the  most  representative  sense.  Thest 
men  were  selected  by  William  H.  Rankin 
and  with  him  they  appointed  a  Campaign  Com 
mittee  to  have  direct  supervision  at  campaigi 
headquarters:  William  H.  Rankin,  chairman 
Walter  D.  Moody,  campaign  director;  Charle: 
H.  Wacker,  chairman  Citizens’  Committee 
William  R.  Moss,  vice-chairman  Citizens 
Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  conferenc< 
with  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  th< 
Red  Cross — Chairman  Marquis  Eaton,  Vice 
Chairman  John  W.  Scott,  Executive  Secretary 
John  W.  Champion,  and  Treasurer  Orsor 
Smith — and  with  John  J.  O’Connor  as  directoi 
of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  ther 
appointed  the  Citizens’  Committee  of  37£ 
men  and  women,  Americans  from  the  front 
ranks  of  the  races  which  make  up  the  city’s 
cosmopolitan  life.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago 
was  named  honorary  chairman,  and  on  the 
committee  were  such  widely  known  citizens 
as  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  Mrs.  Arthur  T 
Aldis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Leonard 
A.  Busby,  Anthony  Cermak,  Mrs.  James  T 
Harahan,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy  and  Miss 
Mary  T.  Cudahy,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bowen, 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows, 
James  B.  Forgan,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghtel- 
ing,  Samuel  Insull,  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
James  Keeley,  Adolph  Linick,  Mrs.  Frank  0. 
Lowden,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  niinois; 
Charles  H.  Markham,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick, 
Archbishop  George  W.  Mundelein,  Mr.  and 
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James  A.  Patten,  Robert  Medill  Patterson, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  John  C.  Shaffer, 
is  F.  Smietanka,  George  E.  Spoor,  the  Rev. 
John  Timothy  Stone,  Roger  C.  Sullivan, 
I.  William  Hale  Thompson,  wife  of  the 
or  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Tread- 
j  United  States  Minister  Charles  J.  Vopicki; 
es,  surgeons,  lawyers,  merchants,  capital- 
labor  leaders,  social  workers,  club  and 
rty  women. 

J.  Hill,  national  director  of  membership 
ision  and  national  organizer,  came  on  from 
:  lington  to  confer  with  Executive  Secretary 
npion,  and  together  with  Walter  A.  Frost 
•Washington,  a  member  of  the  Extension 
au,  aided  greatly  in  shaping  up  the  cam- 
i  program. 

f  campaign  headquarters  in  the  Monroe 
ling,  Michigan  Boulevard  and  Monroe 
••t,  a  location  readily  accessible  to  all  of  the 
op”  district,  a  staff  of  trained  newspaper- 
was  assembled,  under  salary,  to  supply 
eress  (including  the  many  foreign-language 
3rs)  with  all  the  hour-to-hour  news  of  the 
lit  Red  Cross  membership  drive.”  The 


newspapers  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  popu¬ 
lar  value  of  campaign  “stories”  prepared  in 
proper  newspaper  style,  and  gave  their  space 
generously. 

The  first  field  gun  was  fired  at  what  will  be 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  most  remarkable  dinner 
in  the  annals  of  the  Middle  West,  a  dinner 
given  the  night  of  May  2d  at  the  Mid-Day 
Club  and  paid  for  by  eight  Chicagoans  who 
stipulated  that  their  names  should  be  kept  out 
of  all  published  reports.  No  one  checked  up 
the  number  of  races  represented  at  the  tables, 
but  they  were  close  to  a  score,  and  the  persons 
were  of  a  business,  professional  or  social  status 
which  enabled  them  to  pledge  with  authority 
Red  Cross  memberships  in  blocks  running  high 
in  the  thousands.  There  were  no  decorations. 
The  dinner  was  simple,  plain.  It  was  not  an 
occasion  of  celebration  but  of  deep  purpose, 
the  purpose  to  band  together  swiftly  and 
powerfully  for  the  creation  of  a  great  unit  in 
the  world’s  greatest  army  of  human  succor;- 
an  army  whose  equipment  should  be  bandagefc, 
not  bullets;  pity,  not  hate;  resuscitation,  not 
destruction. 
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ast  Day  Message 

•y  Letter 

ight  Message 
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i  should  mark  an  X  oppo- 
*•  class  of  service  desired; 
WISE  THE  TELEGRAM 
3E  TRANSMITTED  AS  A 
ST  DAY  MESSAGE. 

WESTEpgL  UNION 

Receiver's  No. 

telBam 

Check 

NEWCOMOCARLTON.  president  GEORGE* W.  E.  ATKINS.  FiRSTvice-PRESiOENT 

Time  Filed 

i  be  following  telegram,  subject  to  the  terms 
i  ack  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to 


V/ashington,  i;.C.,  6:01  t  .11. ,  hay  2nd,  191?, 


Chairman,  Citizens'  Red  Cross  Committee,  Chicago,  Ill, 

Chicago's  proposal  to  enlist  one  hundred  fifty  thousanu.  members  in 
the  American  Red  Cross'  is  a  splendid  eviuence  of  patriotism  in  the  misfortune 


of  war.  lien  who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  the  defense  qf  their 
country  deserve  to  find  the  people  they  protect  prepared  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  A  large,  well  organized  and  efficient  Red  cross  is  essential  for 
such  a  result.  Therefore  it  is  both  a  patriotic  ana  humane  service  that  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  every  citizen  of  thi3  country  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  recognition  this  fact  is  receiving  every¬ 
where,  and  wish  you  and  your  associates  every  success  in  mobilizing  Chioago'a 
patriotic  impulses  for  effective  service  to  the  Ration.. 


Woodrow  ’Jilson. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

f  after  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  campaign  President  Wilson  sent  the  above  telegram  of  approval  and 

encouragement 
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Chairman  Rankin  struck  a  chord  for  the 
assembled  company — members  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee — when  he  told  them  that  this 
occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  vast  merchan¬ 
dizing  campaign  in  which  the  thing  to  be  sold 
was  the  world’s  best  product:  membership  in 
the  American  Red  Cross;  a  selling  campaign 


where  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  was  human  sym¬ 
pathy  more  than  dollars. 
Then,  so  fast  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  checkers  to 
tally  them,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  men  and  women, 
arose  at  the  tables  and 
made  their  pledges,  this  one 
for  5,000  employees,  that 
one  for  3,000  club  women, 
another  for  10,000  or  100, 


mon  impulse;  a  common  purpose  ruled, 
climax  of  the  enthusiasm  was  reached  \ 
William  R.  Moss,  as  chairman  of  the  A 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Chicago  U 
ciation  of  Commerce,  announced  that  he 
authorized  to  pledge  75,000  Red  Cross  n 
berships  in  behalf  of  that  body.  Before! 


I  t  took  him  just  as  he 
went  up  over  the  trenoh 
parapet'  —  took  him  full 
in  his  hare  and  muscular 
throat.  It  was  hardly 
bigger  than  one  of  those 
rubber  erasers  tinned  to 
the  end  of  lead  pencils. 
But  with  the  driving  pow¬ 
er  of  high-energy  pov/der 
behind  its  steel- jacketed 
nose,  it  was  an  altogeth¬ 
er  competent  and  devil¬ 
ishly  capable  agent  of 


dinner  came  to  its  i 
(within  the  space  o 
hour,  to  be  exact)  16( 
new  memberships  w 
scheduled  under  fc 
promise  as  against  the  i 
tative  goal  of  15< 
which  had  been  set  In 
campaign  managers;  i 
no  one  present  was 
mind  to  speculate  wh  i 
honors  lay  thickest  i 


destruction.  He  lay  quite  still,  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  trenoh,  wher> 
his  rush  had  carried  him.  The  morning  drew  toward  noon  ###  With  night 
came  the  beginning  of  his  torment.  First  it  was  thirst,  then  fever,  tin 
delirium.  Always  his  spilling  wound  burned  and  throbbed.  Even  on  the 
second  night,  with  the  rain  beating  down  upon  him,  it  glowed  like  a  kil 
By  the  third  day  his  agony  spoke  in  screams  #f#  A  stretcher  party  found 
him  and  trundled  him  away,  down  through  the  line  of  P.ed  Cross  units,  in 
dressing  station  to  field  base,  eventually  to  Paris.###  He  was  French, 
but  he  was  fighting  our  fight.  He  was  French,  but  a  few  months  from  non 
his  counterpart  may  be  Amerioan.  There  are  bullets  enough  for  all.  He . 
may  be  a  Chicago  boy,  perhaps  a  neighbor's  boy,  even  your  own.  Fighting 
our  fight  ###  Will  you  help  him,  when  his  young  body  and  vivid  force  ar 
spent  and  shattered,  to  retrieve  what  he  may?  Join  the  American  Red 

Cross.  It  is  the  wounded 
soldier's  truest  ally.  It 


for  75  or  7,500,  and  so  on — 
secret  societies  and  social 
and  athletic  clubs,  churches, 
business  houses,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  settlement 
workers,  railroads  and 
banks,  fraternal  and  foreign 
societies,  suffrage  organiza¬ 
tions,  political  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bodies,  hotels  and 
civic  associations  and  com¬ 
mercial  groups,  every  stand¬ 
ard  line  of  human  endeavor 
common  to  a  great  city  gave 
in  its  promise,  in  due  time 


is  his  minister  and  guard¬ 
ian.  It  is  his  hope. 

Join  the  Chioago  Chapter 
—  it  has  only  4,700  mem¬ 
bers;  it  should  have  250- 
000.  Take  a  dollar  mem¬ 
bership,  a  five  or  ten 
dollar  one  —  a  hundred 
dollar  one  if  you  can.  Do. 
your  part.  If  you  cannot 
go,  you  can  give.  Those 
going  are  giving  Immeas¬ 
urably  mere. 


to  be  redeemed,  some  many 

fold.  Memberships  thus  pledged  were  for  the 


A  RECRUITING  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENT 

A  large  business  firm  of  Chicago  in¬ 
serted  this  advertisement  in  the  shape  of 
the  Geneva  Cross  as  its  contribution  to 
the  campaign 


the  millionaire  at  his 
or  the  labor  leader  a 
left,  the  society  matr  i 
the  settlement  workei  I 
is  significant  in  this  h<  I 
war-divided  peoples  tl  I 
these  166,000  member) 
pledged  25,000  wertl 
spoken  for  men  and  w  I 
of  foreign  birth  or  anct  j 
Poles  and  Russians,  G  I 
and  Bohemians,  Ger  1 
and  French,  Scandina  I 
and  British,  Lithua  I 
and  Jews,  Bohemians  I 
Serbians,  Italians  and 
garians,  all  the  racia 


greater  part  of  the  $1  and  $2  and  $10  classes, 
but  the  $25  and  $100  memberships  by  no 
means  were  lacking.  Each  pledge  announced 
drew  a  storm  of  applause  from  the  tables. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  dollars  as  the  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  human  sympathy 
that  made  the  hour  historic.  All  personal 
differences,  all  political  and  religious  and 
social  disaffeetions,  submerged  before  a  com¬ 


ments  that  go  into  the  great  Melting  Pot  i 
West  to  make  the  ultimate  American. 

The  news  of  this  remarkable  dinner  rea 
the  public  through  the  next  day’s  papers 
the  public  responded  quickly.  Full-pagt 
vertisements  in  which  leading  business  hi 
urged  membership  in  the  Red  Cross  beg; 
appear  in  morning  and  evening  editions  am 
an  immediate  and  widespread  effect.  1 
advertisements  were  the  fruits  of  a  heai 
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CHICAGO  SETS  A  RECORD 


:  luncheon  talk  at  the  Mid-Day  Club, 
lty-five  of  the  most  prominent  business 
of  the  city  attended  this  luncheon, 
nded  up”  there  by  advertising  experts  to 
reached  the  gospel  of  paid-for  display  ad- 
sements  as  a  sure  means  of  Red  Cross 
bership  success.  At  first  they  demurred, 
osing  the  cost  of  the  advertisements  was 
paid  out  of  Red  Cross  funds,  but  when  it 
explained  that  the  business  houses  were  to 
the  bills  they  approved  the  plan — which 
s  was  adopted  by  New  York  and  other 
|2rn  cities.  With  one  exception  the  three 
liing  and  four  afternoon  papers  made  a 
naif  rate  for  these  page  advertisements, 
he  agency  which  handled  them  refused  to 
any  profit,  deducting  its  fifteen  per  cent, 
nission  from  the  advertisers’  bills.  At  a 
ing  of  members  of  the  Western  Advertis- 
igency,  an  association  of  advertising  men, 
s  pointed  out,  as  a  good  selling  argument, 
these  advertisements  would  immensely 
it  the  advertisers  by  evidencing  their 
ntism  and  public  spirit.  Members  of  the 
cy  at  once  guaranteed  to  sell  twenty-two 
e  thirty-five  pages  proposed — five  to  ap- 
n  each  of  the  seven  dailies — and  sold  them, 
larty  was  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
-ed  by  the  business  houses  solicited  that 
ales  were  made  without  difficulty,  some 
(•ut  solicitation  at  all.  The  thirty-five 
|  were  published,  and  paid  for.  In  mid- 
laign  the  pastors  of  Chicago  demanded  a 
preservation,  “that  the  churches  should 
'  themselves  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder 
I  business  in  this  high  and  holy  enter- 
|”  All  faiths  participated  in  this  adver- 
aent. 

Rthin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appear- 
flof  the  first  full-page  placard,  mernber- 
ipplications  began  pouring  across  the  Red 
treasurer’s  desk  at  the  rate  of  from 
0  to  $6,000  a  day,  and  early  in  the  cam- 
it  became  apparent  to  those  handling  it 
he  public  never  would  stop  at  the  150,000 
set.  Accordingly  it  was  advanced  t6 
#10,  later  to  350,000,  and  eventually  to 

1)0.  The  latter  huge  total  means  roughly 
>ne  person  in  every  five  men,  women  and 
en  in  Chicago  will  have  decorated  the 
i  of  Mercy  with  the  button  of  the  Order  of 
1  ed  Cross. 

Cl  the  Chicago  campaign  was  even  more  a 
f  of  foundation  digging  than  of  structure- 
r  g.  It  brought  the  public  and  the  Ameri- 
i  ed  Cross  closer  face-to-face  than  years  of 
M  solicitation  possibly  could  have  done, 
s*  to  throbbing  a  pulse  that  will  beat  long, 
l  trong.  The  money  that  poured  in  and  is 


pouring  in  with  the  new  memberships  is 
counted  the  lesser  result;  the  bigger  result  is  the 
bond  alliance  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  youths  and  children,  with  the 
world’s  chief  humanitarian  agency,  and  the 
heart  uplift  that  goes  along. 

With  the  opening  of  campaign  headquarters 
in  the  Monroe  Building  several  of  Chicago’s 
largest  business  concerns  lent  some  of  their 
most  valued  men  to  be  stationed  there  and  give 
all  their  time  to  making  “the  great  drive”  a 
success.  In  three  days  the  machinery  was  in 
thorough  working  order  and  grinding  out  the 
finished  product — greater  Red  Cross  member¬ 
ship.  The  headquarters  rooms  were  among  the 
most  crowded  in  the  “Loop.”  The  applica¬ 
tion  department,  where  members  were  signed 
and  fees  were  paid,  crowded  the  telephone 
department;  the  poster  department,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  hundreds  of  membership  sub-stations 
throughout  the  city,  crowded  the  press  depart¬ 
ment;  the  stenographic  department  crowded  the 
managing  staff,  and  over  all  the  heaving,  high- 
efficiency  scene  swarmed  the  khaki-clad  Boy 
Scouts,  than  whom  there  is  no  finer  messenger 
force  in  the  world  when  “Government  busi¬ 
ness”  is  on  hand. 

Every  approved  agency  for  arousing  popular 
enthusiasm  was  made  use  of  by  the  generals 
and  lieutenants  and  sergeants  of  the  campaign 
to  swell  the  greater  membership  roll  day  after 
day.  The  pulpit  contributed  Red  Cross  ser¬ 
mons,  organized  labor  on  the  final  formal  day 
of  the  “drive”  voted  more  than  100,000  mem¬ 
berships,  society  matrons  and  girls  staged  a 
stirring  patriotic  tableau  vivante  in  a  down¬ 
town  theatre;  the  City  Council  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  of  endorsement,  at  2:30 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  mid-May  day  all 
public  transportation  in  the  city  was  stopped 
for  sixty  seconds,  while  special  editions  of  the 
afternoon  papers  blazoned  the  first  to-date 
totals  of  new  memberships  won;  theatres  gave 
Red  Cross  matinee  performances  of  popular 
plays;  200,000  school  children  made  neighbor¬ 
hood  sorties;  a  motor  car  manned  by  girls  in 
Red  Cross  uniforms  threaded  the  business 
district  at  the  noon  hour,  the  “nurses”  col¬ 
lecting  memberships  from  the  sidewalk  crowds 
while  “Uncle  Sam,”  in  customary  top  hat,  his¬ 
toric  breeches  and  immemorial  chin-beard,  sat 
in  the  tonneau  and  recorded  the  money  on  an 
adding  machine;  these  were  a  few  of  the 
“publicity  stunts”  indulged  in  for  the  good 
of  the  cause.  Washington  headquarters  had 
asked  Chicago  to  “make  a  campaign  of  a  sort 
to  be  used  as  standard  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,”  and  Chicago  put  itself  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  did  the  job. 


THE  MUSTER-ROLL 


(From  an  unsigned  poem  which  appeared  in 
Soldiers’  Home,  England .) 

A  battle  had  been  fought, 
And  on  the  plain,  unmindful  of  defeat 
Or  victory,  the  slain  and  wounded  lay. 

Grim  Death  was  busy  still,  unsatisfied. 
Gathering  the  remnants  of  that  sad  day’s  spoil. 

As  night  drew  on. 

Two  men  of  God  were  seen  moving  amid 
Those  scenes  of  death  and  dying  agony. 

As,  nerved  by  heavenly  strength  and  tender  care 
For  souls,  they  sought  to  comfort  dying  saints 
By  whispering  in  their  ears  His  promises. 

From  Whom  nor  life  nor  death  can  separate; 
And  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  Whose  precious  blood 
Can  cleanse  from  every  sin,  to  point  the  gaze 
Of  those  whose  day  of  life  was  almost  past, 
Their  sins  yet  unforgiven. 

And  now  they  stand 

Beside  a  manly  form,  outstretched,  alone. 

His  helmet  from  his  head  had  fallen.  His  hand 
Still  firmly  grasped  his  keen  but  broken  sword, 
His  face  was  white  and  cold;  and,  thinking  he 
was  gone, 

They  were  just  passing  on,  for  time  was  pre¬ 
cious, 

When  a  faint  sigh  caught  their  attentive  ears. 
Life  was  still  there;  so  bending  softly  down, 
They  whispered  in  his  ears  most  earnestly. 

Yet  with  that  hush  and  gentleness  with  which 
We  ever  speak  to  a  departing  soul: 

“Brother,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son, 
Cleanseth  from  every  sin!’’ 

The  pale  lips  moved. 
And  gently  whispered,  “Hush!”  and  then  they 
closed, 

And  life  again  seemed  gone. 
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But  yet  once  r 
They  whispered  those  thrice-blessed  word 
hope 

To  point  the  parting  soul  to  Christ  and  hea 
“Brother,  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Chri 
Can  cleanse  from  every  sin!” 

Again  the  pale  lips  mo 
All  else  was  still  and  motionless,  for  Death 
Already  had  his  fatal  work  half  done; 

But  gathering  up  his  quickly-failing  stren 
The  dying  soldier — dying  victor — said, 
“Hush!  for  the  Saviour  calls  the  muster-ro 
I  wait  to  hear  my  name!” 

They  spoke  no  m 
What  need  to  speak  again?  For  now  full 
They  knew  on  Whom  his  dying  hopes  M 
fixed. 

And  what  his  prospects  were;  so,  hushed 
still. 

They,  kneeling,  watched. 

And  presently  a  s  I 

As  of  most  thrilling  and  intense  delight 
Played  for  a  moment  on  the  soldier’s  face, 
And  with  his  one  last  breath,  he  whispered 
“Here!” 

Oh  gr  i 

Ahd  blessed  death !  Quite  ready  for  the  cal 
He  heard  his  Captain’s  voice.  Life’s  b<s 
fought — 

Life’s  victory  won — the  soldier  thus  receive 
His  welcome  and  his  crown! 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS! 

f'he  Most  Striking  Posters  of  the  Allied  Nations  Calling  for  Men,  Money, 
and  Munitions  in  the  Death-grapple  for  Democracy 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


An  effective  poster  which  before  the  passage  of  conscription  was  one  of  the  chief  methods  used  to  obtain  a 

adequate  army  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

t  lie  outbreak  of  the  war  tbe  foremost  illustrators  of  the  United  States  lent  effective  aid  in  recruiting  for 

the  Navy  by  designing  striking  posters 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINES 

The  Marine  Corps  has  a  most  efficient  publicity  bureau  which  accounts  largely  for  the 
success  in  recruiting,  more  than  1.700  men  being  enrolled  in  one  week 


“SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
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TIIE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY 

lute  appeal  for  funds  which  played  a  large  part  in  the  $100,000,000  campaign  for  funds  conducted  by  the 

Red  Cross  last  June 


TOUR  LA  TRANCE 

VERSEZ  VOTRE  OR 


LOr  Combat  Four  LaMctoire 


FRANCE:  THE  CALL  FOR  GOLD 

Pour  out  your  gold.  Gold  fights  for  victory”  is  the  slogan  carried  by  this  picture  in  which  the  Gallic  o 

downs  the  Prussian  invader 
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THE  FRENCH  RED  CROSS  .  .  _  ,  _ 

trance  expects  every  one  to  do  his  bit  in  helping  care  for  the  wounded  by  buying  the  patriotic  Red  Cross 

stamps 


REMEMBER  THE  “LUSITANIA”! 

While  the  Germans  celebrated  this  base  deed  by  striking  off  medals  to  commemorate  the  event,  England  used  it 
with  telling  effect,  for  obtaining  recruits,  by  appealing  to  the  Nation  s  sense  of  justice 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

A  poster  which  brings  out  forcibly  the  immediate  need  of  men  and  munitions  for  the  artillery  at  the  front 
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RUSSIA  OF  THE  MONARCHY 

The  spirit  of  Autocracy  rides  “Forward  for  the  Country”  in  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  war  I 
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RUSSIA  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 

1  he  more  money  the  more  munitions  ’  is  the  soldier's  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  Russian  war  loan 


ITALY  JOINS  THE  ALLIES 


ITALY  CARRIES  ON 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  BELGIUM 

The  martyr-priest,  Cardinal  Mercier,  typifying  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  protects  his  martyred  flock  fror 

the  ravages  of  the  invading  Hun 
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SERBIA’S  HOUR  OF  REDEMPTION 

Marko,  tlie  personification  of  the  Serbian  race,  and  the  chief  figure  in  the  Nation’s  folk-lore,  returns  to 

free  his  people  from  the  dread  oppressor 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DOMINION 
The  brave  deeds  and  splendid  spirit  of  Canada's  sons  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  will  ei 
remain  a  bright  spot  in  the  annals  of  the  Great  War 
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TLANTA’S  GREAT  CONFLAGRATION 

Relief  Work  Handled  by  the  Local  Red  Cross — Sixteen  Hundred  Homes 
Destroyed  and  10,000  People  Made  Homeless  in  the  Greatest  Conflagra¬ 
tion  Since  Sherman  Burnt  the  City  on  His  March  to  the  Sea 


ATE  In  the  forenoon  of  May  21,  1917, 
i  a  fire  that  swept  all  before  it  broke  out 
-1  in  the  Negro  section  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

an  invading  army  it  destroyed  every- 
;  in  its  way,  sweeping  before  it  a  vast  army 
I  >meless — most  of  whom  had  but  little  time 
latch  up  a  few  personal  belongings  before 
tinvader  was  upon  them.  Not  since  the 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  General  Sherman, 
lgh  military  necessity,  applied  the  torch 
ie  city  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  has  such 
aster  befallen  the  city, 
be  fire  was  said  to  have  started  simul- 
(pusly  in  three  separate  parts  of  the  city, 

Ig  color  to  the  theory  of  incendiarism 
was,  however,  denied  by  the  local  au- 
es.  Two  of  the  incipient  blazes  were 
nder  control;  but  the  third,  in  the  colored 
:r  of  the  city,  was  soon  beyond  the  control 
3  fire  department.  The  thousands  of 
wooden  shacks  that  housed  the  colored 
ition  added  impetus  to  the  flames,  and 
ee  o’clock  it  had  eaten  its  way  into  the 
ntial  section.  At  this  point  the  fire  de- 
ent,  with  the  aid  of  the  militia  and  sol- 
from  a  nearby  training  camp,  resorted 
j  he  use  of  dynamite.  This  proved  to  be 
C'ssful  and  after  twelve  hours  the  fire  was 
nr  control.  Sixteen  hundred  homes  had 
llu  a  victim  to  the  flames  and  more  than 
M>0  people  were  homeless. 

•mediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
eDirector  Guy  E.  Suavely,  of  the  Southern 
i^ion,  called  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Logan,  the 
hrman  of  the  Civilian  Relief  Committee 
R  local  Red  Cross,  and  offered  the  services 


of  the  national  body  and  financial  aid.  Mr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Director  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
lief,  also  telegraphed  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta, 
preferring  aid  which,  however,  the  Mayor 
declined,  feeling  that  local  organizations  could 
cope  with  the  situation.  Mr.  Snavely  and  Mr. 
Logan  procurred  the  5th  Regiment  Armory  for 
sheltering  the  homeless  and  200  cots  were  set 
up  there.  Committees  were  at  once  appointed 
to  supply  the  refugees  and  the  soldiers  and 
firemen  on  duty  with  bread  and  coffee,  while 
others  set  about  obtaining  buildings  and  cots. 
The  pastors  of  the  Negro  churches  threw 
open  their  doors  to  the  homeless  and  others 
obtained  shelter  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  The 
Red  Cross  committee  obtained  the  use  of  vans 
and  trucks,  and  the  furniture  which  had  been 
saved  was  transported  to  a  safe  place. 

Chairman  Lee  Ashcroft,  of  the  Red  Cross 
Finance  Committee,  called  a  meeting  the  next 
morning  and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  share  toward  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  More  than  $50,000  was  sub¬ 
scribed  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour.  The 
Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  spend 
this  money  for  household  necessities,  such  as 
soap,  etc.,  and  later  for  renting  houses  for  those 
whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  and  for  re¬ 
habilitation  purposes.  Governor  Hugh  Dor¬ 
sey,  of  Georgia,  Col.  F.  J.  Paxon,  and  Judge 
Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Chairman  of  the  Atlanta 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  rendered  most  valuable 
aid  in  guiding  the  relief  work.  Mrs.  Dorsey 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  clothing 
for  the  needy.  The  financial  loss  entailed  was 
upwards  of  $10,000,000. 
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PART  III 


BY 

GRENVILLE  T.  KEOGH 

In  this  article  Mr.  Keogh  concludes  his  diary  of  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  American  Ambulance 

France.) 


Friday ,  August  11th 

II N  EXECUTION  des  prescriptions  regle- 
II  i  mentaires  le  Direeteur  du  Service  de 
Sante  du  6me  Corps  d’Armee.  cite  a 
‘rdre  du  Service  de  Sante  du  6me  Corps  d’ 
Giee:  La  Section  Sanitaire  Automobile 
wericaine  No.  8  pour  le  motif  suivant; 

Bous  la  direction  du  Lieutenant  Paroissien- 
Ibert  Charles,  et  du  Commandant  Adjoint 
Viericain  Mason  Austin  Blake,  la  Section 
5  litaire  Americaine  No.  8,  composee  entiere- 
ijut  de  volontaires  a  assure  remarquablement 
Service  quotidien  des  evacuations  en  allant 
.  Tcher  le  plus  loin  possible  les  blesses,  malgre 
J  bombardement  parfois  violent.  S'est  par¬ 
ti  lli-rement  distinguee  la  23  Juin,  en  traver- 
>;it  la  nappe  de  gaz  toxiques,  sous  un  feu 
iijense  sans  aucun  repit  pendant  plusieurs 
mres  pour  emmener  au  plus  vite  aux  Ambu- 
l{  ces  les  intoxiques. 


M.  Mason  Austin  Blake 
Commandant  Adjoint 
le  la  Section  Sanitaire 
Automobile  Americaine 


A.  G.  le  4  Aout 
1916 

P.  O.  le  Direc- 
teur  du  Service 
de  Sante 


This  is  the  citation  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
v.ich  arrived  this  morning.  It  is  a  section 


citation.  Our  section  has  only  been  out  for  a 
little  more  than  two  months  and  is  the  only 
one  in  the  American  Ambulance  which  has 
received  one  Army  Croix  de  Guerre.  All  the 
other  sections  have  only  received  division  cita¬ 
tions;  that  is,  all  the  others  which  have  been 
cited  at  all.  We.  of  course,  are  all  very  much 
pleased  about  it,  and  have  all  given  five  francs 
toward  a  dinner  to  be  given  Sunday  night. 
Mason  will  be  decorated  then,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  it.  He  told  us  at  supper  to-night 
that  he  has  high  hopes  of  all  the  individual 
citations  coming  through  shortly.  If  this 
happens  the  section  will  have  done  something 
really  worth  while.  W  e  received  two  telegrams 
to-day  complimenting  us,  one  from  the  Medecin 
Divisioner  and  one  from  Captain  Andrew. 


Saturday,  August  12th 

We  started  evacuating  this  morning  at  4 
o’clock.  All  day  long  we  had  fourteen  cars  on 
the  road.  Most  of  the  wounded  we  carried 
from  here  back  to  Dugny,  our  old  poste,  and 
to  Launndrecourt.  Me  kept  this  work  up 
steadily  until  5:30  p.  m.  with  only  half  an  hour 
off  for  lunch.  During  this  time  I  drove  over 
300  kilometers,  which  is  about  250  miles. 
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After  supper  at  8  o’clock  four  ears  left  here  for 
the  poste.  Armour,  Dodge,  Forbush,  and  I 
went.  Our  poste  is  about  ten  miles  from  here, 
so  is  therefore  about  a  half  hour’s  run.  When 
we  arrived  there,  there  were  about  five  blesses 
wraiting,  so  I  turned  right  around  and  carried 
them  back  to  our  quarters,  Belle  Helene. 
When  I  was  leaving  there  for  the  poste  again 
Mason  stopped  me  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
bring  an  officer  up  to  Les  Eparges  itself  and 
go  from  there  to  the  poste.  I  jumped  at 
such  a  chance  and  we  started  off.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  officer 
told  me  to  stop  and  let  him  out  there.  He  said 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  any  farther  in  the  car. 
I  asked  him  if  he  minded  my  going  along  with 
him,  and  he  answered  that  if  I  wanted  to  take 
the  chance  to  come  along.  I  therefore  left 
the  car  and  we  started  off  together.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  hold  one  half  of  the  town  and  the  only 
warfare  carried  on  is  with  grenades  and  pistols. 
I  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  very  scared, 
while  crawling  along  the  side  of  a  building,  in 
the  pitch  dark,  to  the  little  dugout  to  which 
the  officer  was  going.  Grenades  landed  several 
times  in  the  street,  very  close  to  us,  and  it  surely 
gave  me  a  creepy  sensation  when  I  thought 
that  it  had  just  been  thrown  by  some  German 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  away.  We  finally 
reached  the  dugout,  and  the  officer  finished  up 
his  business  in  about  five  minutes.  We  then 
started  back  for  our  car.  When  we  were  creeping 


along,  there  was  a  sudden  terrific  explo  t 
and  an  enormous  hole  appeared  in  the  ceii 
of  the  road,  about  forty  yards  behind  us,  wl  < 
the  Germans  had  just  exploded  a  mine.  I 
finally  arrived  at  our  car  and  got  back  to  | 
regular  poste  de  secours  without  any  more  I 
citement. 

Sunday ,  August  13l\ 

This  was  a  “big  day”  for  our  section, 
night  the  Medecin  Divisioner  (a  colonel 
lieutenant  from  our  poste  de  secours,  Wai 
(Chef  of  Section  2),  and  his  lieutenant, 
came  over  to  our  “Croix  de  Guerre  Dinn< 
We  had  our  dining  room  out  in  a  big  fi 
We  backed  all  the  cars  in,  around  the  ta 
The  dinner  itself  was  a  big  success.  A 
dinner  the  old  Medecin  Divisioner  stood 
and  made  a  very  nice  little  speech.  He 
prised  us  all  by  decorating  MacMonagle  v 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  His  citation  went 
about  two  weeks  ago,  but  we  had  no  idea  t  i 
he  was  to  be  decorated  to-night. 

In  his  speech  the  Colonel  thanked  us  all 
coming  over  here.  He  complimented  us  i 
the  way  we  went  through  our  big  rush  at  ^ 
dun.  He  said  that  it  was  a  wonderful  pi 
of  work,  and  one  to  be  remembered  with  pi 
throughout  our  lifetime. 

He  finished  by  pinning  Mac’s  Croix  de  Gut 
on,  and  said,  “Again  I  thank,  from  the  bott 
of  my  heart,  all  the  brave  young  Americ 
who  have  come  so  far  away  from  their  o' 


PREPARED  FOR  A  GAS  ATTACK 

“We  were  obliged  to  drive  for  five  miles  with  our  masks  on.  One  of  the  brancardiers  was  overcon: 
Luckily,  I  had  room  for  him  in  behind  but,  although  I  drove  as  fast  as  the  poor  light  would  allow,  he  died  b 
fore  we  reached  the  hospital,  in  terrible  agony,  gasping  for  breath” 
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mtry,  family,  and  friends,  and  risked  their 
;s,  in  order  to  help  a  country  with  which 
st  of  them  have  no  connections  and  which 
it  present  carrying  on  a  great  war  for  frec- 
n.  I  wish  to  compliment  them  on  their 
l  otion  to  the  work  which  they  are  doing, 
‘thing,  not  even  the  heaviest  shell  fire,  ever 
jps  them  from  their  work  of  carrying  our 
nr  wounded.  I  only  wish  that  it  was  in 
i  power  to  decorate  all  of  you,  because  I 
;  iw,  from  what  I  saw  you  do  at  Cabaret 
Ji  Fort  Tavannes,  that  there  is  no  section 
ire  deserving  of  praise  than  Section  8  of 
I  American  Ambulance.  I  also  decorate  the 

Ition  as  a  whole  and  compliment  its  leader, 

.  Austin  Mason,  for  its  untiring  and  unceas- 
work.” 

fir.  Mason  then  stood  up  and  made  a  speech, 
thanked  the  Colonel  for  coming  to  have 
ner  with  us,  and  also  for  all  the  things  which 
had  said  about  us.  He  said  that  all  of  us, 
^a  man,  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  French 
)>ple  were  pleased  with  our  work,  and  said 
it  we  would  go  on  doing  our  best  as  long  as 
pj  stayed  here. 

lifter  dinner  the  Colonel  left,  and  we  all 
around  and  talked  and  sang  until  about 
o’clock. 

Monday,  August  lJfth 

[At  1  o’clock  this  morning  a  call  came  in 
k  one  car  to  run  up  to  the  poste  to  get  two 
a n,  who  had  just  been  very  seriously  wounded. 


I  was  sent  out  and  arrived  at  the  poste  at  about 
1:40.  I  picked  up  the  men  and  returned  to 
Belle  Helene.  Directly  after  supper  I  was  sent  to 
the  poste  again.  On  one  of  my  trips,  when  I 
was  passing  through  an  exceptionally  dark 
piece  of  woods,  there  was  a  terrible  flash  and 
explosion  in  the  road  directly  in  front  of  my 
car.  I  slammed  on  all  my  brakes  and  came  to  a 
stop  about  four  yards  away  from  the  edge 
of  a  hole,  which  was  about  seven  feet  wide  and 
about  six  feet  deep.  I  knew  very  well  that  it 
wasn’t  a  shell  that  had  exploded,  because  in  the 
first  place  it  was  an  entirely  different  noise, 
and  in  the  second  place  I  had  heard  no  whistle 
or  departure,  and  as  the  place  was  quite  quiet 
at  the  time  I  surely  would  have  heard  one  of 
them.  I  stayed  there  for  a  minute,  not  know¬ 
ing  just  what  to  do,  when  a  soldier  came 
running  out  of  the  wroods  and  told  me  to  get 
along  as  quickly  as  possible;  that  it  was  a  mine 
which  the  Germans  had  exploded.  This  fact 
just  shows  how  close  we  run  to  the  Bodies,  on 
our  way  up  to  the  poste  de  seeours.  At  this 
particular  point  their  lines  were  only  twenty  five 
yards  away,  and  they  had  dug  out  a  mine 
under  the  road.  When  I  was  told  this  I  lost 
no  time  in  getting  around  the  hole  and  on  my 
way.  I  arrived  at  the  poste,  picked  up  my 
wounded  and  returned  without  any  mishap. 
On  the  way  down,  the  hole  had  been  all  filled 
up.  However,  I  will  never  feel  quite  safe 
passing  this  again.  The  Germans,  it  is  true, 
are  behind  a  small  rise  in  the  ground  and  are 


AN  OBSERVATION  POST 

“It  was  fine  to  see  the  men  really  in  action  in  the  first  lines  with  the  Germans  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
.vay.  Several  times  the  Germans  made  attacks  with  grenades,  and  we  would  all  duck  into  the  openings  in 
ie  side  of  the  trench  ’’ 
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WASHING  THE  CAR 

It  is  remarkable  the  amount  of  hard  usage  that  the  majority  of  the 

cars  can  stand 


eral  minutes  waiting  for  our  *i 
to  be  prepared  to  leave,  k 
Germans  loosed  a  cloud  of  pc  h 
gas.  We  put  on  our  masks,  go  1 4 
car  loaded  and  started  back,  j 
owing  to  the  way  our  breath  snu  * 
up  our  goggles  we  couldn't  di  e 
We  therefore  stopped  on  the  1 4 
and  waited  for  the  gas  to  j  a 
When  it  was  entirely  gone  we  v  11 
on.  Between  the  point  when* 
stopped  and  Belle  Helene  we  pi<  1 
up  four  gas  victims,  who  had  r 
gotten  to  bring  along  their  ma  3 
We  also  saw  three  lying  dead  be  t 
the  road,  but  didn’t  stop,  liea  1 
there  was  nothing  that  we  could  > 


unable  to  see  the  road.  Nevertheless,  they 
know  it  is  there,  and  can  bombard  it  with 
hand  grenades  or  blow  it  up  with  mines,  any 
time  that  they  feel  like  it.  Even  if  I  were  sure 
that  they  were  not  going  to  touch  the  road,  I 
would  feel  unsafe  simply  in  knowing  that  they 
are  so  close.  This  has  been  our  closest  shave 
in  our  new  poste,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  quite  close  enough. 


Tuesday,  August  15th 

This  morning  Section  2  of  the  American  Am¬ 
bulance,  which  is  doing  evacuation  work  at 
Petit  Monthairons,  about  five  miles  from  here, 
brought  over  a  baseball  team.  As  there  wasn’t 
much  work  for  us,  nine  of  us  went  down  and 
played  them.  We  beat  them  7  to  4. 

I11  the  afternoon  I  had  to  take  a  lieutenant 
to  Benoist-Yaux,  a  little  town  about  six  miles 
from  here,  and  close  to  the  lines. 

All  the  roads  leading  up  to  it  -were 
heavily  screened  because  they  were 
in  plain  sight  of  the  Germans. 

They  were  also  being  shelled  when 
we  were  coming  back  over  them. 

Many  shells  landed  very  close  to 
my  car,  but  none  close  enough  to 
do  any  damage.  One  time  the 
lieutenant  and  I  counted  twenty- 
five  puffs  of  smoke,  caused  by 
breaking  shells,  in  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile.  I  arrived  back  at  Belle 


Saturday,  August  19t 
At  7  a.  m.  I  was  pulled  out  of  1 1 
after  only  three  hours’  sleep,  and  made  a  ca  ( 
Les  Petits  Monthairons  with  four  blesses.  A  | 
sleeping  all  day,  at  8  p.  m.  I  left  for  the  pc  : 

When  I  got  up  to  the  poste  there  wa  1 
lieutenant  there  who  offered  to  bring  mel 
around  through  the  first  line  trenches  at  1 
Eparges.  It  was  a  chance  not  to  be  mis  1 
and  as  I  didn’t  have  to  come  down  with  ble  1 
until  2  A.  M.  I  accepted.  We  started  off 
walked  down  to  Les  Eparges  with  the  k 
carts  on  which  the  blesses  are  brought  from  1 
trenches.  When  we  got  to  within  about  twe  | 
yards  of  the  trenches  the  Germans  sudde  1 
turned  a  large  searchlight  full  in  our  fa 
We  all  rushed  for  the  nearest  trench  and  , 
as  we  tumbled  in  the  rifle  balls  began  whist 
all  around. 

It  was  fine  to  see  the  men  really  in  actioi 
the  first  lines,  with  the  Germans  not  more  t 


Helene  at  about  5  o’clock  and  was 
immediately  sent  up  with  Armour 
to  the  poste  at  Les  Eparges  to  get 
four  men  who  had  been  very 
seriously  wounded. 

W  e  went  up  and  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  happened.  However,  after 
we  had  been  at  the  poste  for  sev- 


LES  EPARGES 

The  General  of  the  Division  made  a  long  speech  congra 
lating  us.  He  said  that  the  poste  at  Les  Eparges  was  on  no  oe< 
sion  overcrowded  with  wounded.  This,  in  itself,  meant  a  grf 
deal  because  more  than  fifty  were  carried  in  every  hour” 
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|  en  yards  away.  As  we  would 
k  along  the  trench  we  would 
rdenly  come  to  a  little  group  of 
n,  all  talking  in  whispers,  waiting 
jthe  word  to  throw  the  grenades, 

■  ch  they  held  in  their  hands. 

'in  would  come  the  whispered 
rer,  and  all  the  men  would  throw 
rtn  together.  As  soon  as  they 
bw  them  they  all  fell  flat  on  the 
(tom  of  the  trench,  to  protect 
finselves  from  the  flying  pieces. 

V  would  do  the  same  thing.  A 
.1  e  farther  on  we  would  run  into 
jr  or  five  men  manning  a  small 
rich  gun,  worked  by  compressed 
i  by  which  they  threw  the  tor- 
icoes.  Several  times  the  Germans  while  en 
ale  attacks  with  grenades,  and  we 
r  fid  all  duck  into  the  openings  in 
1  sides  of  the  trench.  We  stayed  in  the 
riches  for  nearly  two  hours  and  got  six 
i-  inded .  Out  of  these  six  I  myself  saw  three 
rinded,  not  more  than  ten  yards  along  the 
nch  from  where  I  was  standing.  We  pushed 
se  wounded  back  on  the  little  carts,  through 
long  communication  trenches,  and  loaded 
m  into  our  cars  about  three  hundred  yards 
lind  the  city  of  Les  Eparges. 

Sunday,  August  27th 

Phis  morning  at  1:30  a  messenger  came  up 
the  loft  hi  which  we  sleep,  and  said  that  one 
i  was  needed  immediately  at  Les  Eparges 
get  a  captain  who  had  just  been  ser- 
sly  wounded.  I  took  the  call,  and  Armour 
ne  along  with  me,  because  Mason  said  that 
buldn’t  go  alone  and  made  me  call  some  one 
?.  We  arrived  at  the  poste  at  Les  Eparges 


CABARET 

Where  the  section  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  In  presenting 
th  medal  the  Medecin  Divisioner  said,  “I  wish  to  compliment 
fern  (the  members  of  the  section)  on  their  devotion  to  their  work, 
-othing,  not  even  the  heaviest  shell  fire,  ever  stops  them” 


MORNING  ABLUTIONS 

repos.  During  one  attack  the  author  had  but  eight 
hours’  sleep  in  five  days 

after  a  very  quiet  run.  The  wounded  captain 
was  having  his  wounds  dressed,  and  we  were 
told  that  it  would  be  an  hour  at  least  before 
we  would  be  able  to  leave.  It  happened  that 
four  soldiers  who  had  just  returned  from  per¬ 
mission  were  going  down  to  the  lines  to  rejoin 
their  regiment.  They  asked  us  if  we  wanted 
to  go  along,  and  as  we  didn  t  just  want  to  sit 
around  we  decided  to  go  with  them.  When  we 
left  the  poste  the  air  was  full  of  gas,  and  we 
had  to  wear  our  gas  masks.  Up  in  the  trenches 
things  were  very  lively.  Hand  grenades  and 
torpedoes  were  smashing  around,  entirely  too 
close  for  comfort.  We  had  to  keep  ducking 
into  the  little  openings  in  the  side  of  the 
trenches  to  escape  flying  pieces. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  poste  again  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  ready  and  we  came  back  to  our 
quarters  at  Belle  Helene.  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  I  made  only  four  short  calls 
to  Les  Petits  Monthairons. 

My  experience  in  the  first  line 
trenches  this  morning  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  I  have  yet  had. 
We  certainly  are  able  to  see  real 
warfare  up  at  this  poste.  We  are 
able  to  stand  right  beside  the 
soldiers  who  are  actually  fighting, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
away  from  the  enemy’s  guns. 


Tuesday,  August  29th 
This  morning  I  was  called  out 
at  three  to  bring  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Medical  Corps  up  to  the 
various  batteries  hi  this  vicinity. 
One  of  these  trips  is  always  most 
interesting,  because  it  is  just  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  you  get  a  chance 
of  seeing  a  great  deal  more  than 
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you  do  when  you  go  to  get  wounded.  We  went 
to  all  the  heavy  artillery  batteries  situated  on 
the  hills  behind  Les  Eparges.  They  were  all 
firing  unceasingly  when  we  were  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  just  at  dawn  that  the  at¬ 
tacking  is  done,  and  an  infantry  attack  is 
necessarily  preceded  by  heavy  bombarding 
from  the  heavy  guns  behind  the  lines.  While 
we  were  at  some  of  them,  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  enemy  answered  the  bombardment  and 
we  got  quite  heavily  shelled.  At  many  places, 
instead  of  inspecting  the  batteries,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  spent  his  whole  time  down  in  the  dug- 
outs,  keeping  out  of  the  way. 

We  arrived  back  at  Belle  Helene  after  a 
trip  which  lasted  for 
five  hours.  Mason  was 
beginning'  to  get  wor¬ 
ried  about  us,  and  was 
just  going  to  start  out 
in  the  staff  car  to  look 
for  us. 

At  about  11  o’clock 
this  morning  I  answered 
a  regular  call  to  our 
poste  de  secours.  These 
calls  don’t  often  come 
in  during  the  day,  but 
a  huge  mine  had  ex¬ 
ploded  right  beside  the 
poste  and  wounded 
about  forty  men  and 
killed  fifteen.  If  it  had 
gone  off  during  the 
night  it  would  have 
wounded  some  of  our 
fellows,  because  there 
are  always  two  or  more 
cars  there,  whether 
there  are  blesses  or 
not. 

This  afternoon  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to 
do,  so  I  took  my  car  and  went  over  to  Sec¬ 
tion  2’s  quarters  and  had  a  swim. 

Wednesday,  the  30th 

At  4  o’clock  this  morning  I  left  Belle  Helene 
for  our  most  advanced  poste  de  secours  at  Les 
Eparges.  This  was  a  very  late  start  and  I 
had  to  go  as  fast  as  I  could  in  order  to  get  there 
before  daylight.  I  arrived  at  the  poste  just  as 
the  day  was  breaking.  Things  wTere  very 
quiet  at  the  time  and  I  got  the  car  loaded 
wuthout  any  difficulty.  The  run  back  was 
uneventful  until  I  reached  a  certain  place 
in  the  road  wThere  there  are  four  roads  crossing. 
This  corner  is  frequently  bombarded  by  the 
enemy.  Just  before  I  reached  it  shells  began 
flying  over  my  car  and  landing  right  on  the 


cross  roads.  The  Germans  very  likely  sa\  j 
dust  from  my  car,  and  thinking  that  it  n 
ammunition  or  food  convoys,  had  st;  < 
shelling.  I  immediately  saw  that  it  was  u-  j 
to  try  to  get  by  without  being  hit,  so  I  j 
back  and  drove  across  a  big  open  field.  Ii  i 
way  I  cut  off  the  corner.  However,  owii  i 
the  large  holes  in  the  field,  I  had  to  go  a  n 
deal  closer  to  the  corner  than  I  expected, 
shell  came  so  close  that  it  threw  sand 
stones  all  over  my  car.  Pieces  showerec 
over  me  and  I  very  nearly  broke  all  my  sp 
in  getting  out  of  the  way.  I  drove  acros; 
field  as  fast  as  I  dared,  with  all  the  wou 
simply  howling  hi  behind.  However,  1 

are  times  wrhen  the 
thing  to  do  is  t 
fast,  no  matter 
bad  your  blesses 
When  I  got  well  a 
from  the  corni 
stopped  and  did  i 
I  could,  alone,  to  n 
them  as  comfortab 
possible.  Even  if 
do  hurt  the  blesses 
always  know  that 
the  only  thing  t( 
and  are  therefore  n 
angry  about  it.  Or 
other  hand,  they  ar 
ways  full  of  thanks 
praise  for  our  work 
I  got  back  with 
load  at  about  8 :30 . 
and  after  breal 
went  right  up  to 
regular  poste  (I 
Jures),  where  there 
a  carload  of  woun 
I  brought  them  d 
and  then  slept  i 
lunchtime.  Afterlu 
I  made  a  trip  to  Benoist-Vaux.  One  car  < 
there  every  day  to  get  vegetables  and  o 
supplies. 

The  summer  seems  to  have  gone  for  g< 
It  is  frightfully  cold  at  night,  and  as  w’e  h 
no  stove  or  fire  of  any  kind  in  our  barn 
nearly  freeze  to  death.  However,  a  car  v 
to  Bar-le-Duc  to-day  (to  bring  MacMon; 
in  from  leave)  and  we  are  expecting  a 
wood  stove  by  to-night. 

Saturday,  September  2n< 
This  morning  I  was  called  at  1:30  to  ans 
a  call  to  our  poste  de  secours  at  Les  Epar: 
The  run  was  exceptionally  quiet,  and  il 
weren’t  for  the  gas  wThich  filled  the  air,  wo 
have  been  very  uneventful.  We  wTere  obli; 


A  MINE  EXPLOSION 

“  On  one  of  my  trips,  when  I  was  passing  through 
an  exceptionally  dark  piece  of  woods,  there  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  flash  and  explosion  directly  in  front  of  my  car. 
It  was  a  mine  which  the  Germans  had  exploded” 
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o  drive  for  nearly  five  miles  with  our  masks  on. 
Rven  after  having  taken  this  precaution,  one 
Lf  the  brancardiers,  who  was  riding  with  me, 
Vas  overcome.  Luckily  I  had  room  for  him 
L  behind,  but  although  I  put  him  in  and  drove 
is  fast  as  the  poor  light  would  allow,  he  died 
,efore  we  reached  the  hospital,  in  terrible 
igony,  gasping  for  breath.  All  the  soldiers 
rankly  tell  you  that  it  is  the  gas  which  is 
eared  by  the  men  in  the  trenches,  even  more 
han  the  shells. 

This  evening  at  7:30  I  left  here  to  go  on  night 
luty  at  the  poste  at  Trois  Jures.  This  means 
hat  I  must  stay  up  there  until  5  to-morrow 
norning  and  carry  the  wounded  whenever  we 
ret  word  that  there  are 


and  had  to  evacuate  the  same  number  of 
wounded  every  day. 

This  grand  offensive  extended  over  the  en¬ 
tire  Eparges  front,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
long.  The  roads  have  been  simply  jammed 
with  long,  heavy  convoys  of  ammunition  and 
food  wagons.  The  offensive  was  very  im¬ 
portant,  inasmuch  as  the  French  wanted  to 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  portion  of  the 
city  of  Les  Eparges  which  they  occupied. 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men. 
There  were  three  extra  divisions  moved  up 
here,  just  for  the  attack,  and  in  each  regiment 
there  were  twelve  thousand  m,en,  and  picked 


my.  I  am  writing  now 
n  a  damp  little  dugout 
it  our  poste  de  secours. 

Fhe  gas  outside  is  quite 
leavy,  although  it  is 
lot  bad  enough  to 
varrant  our  wearing 
nasks,  if  we  stay  in  our 
lugout.  However,  the 
;as  bell  up  on  the  lines 
las  been  ringing  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  for  sev- 
?ral  hours  past,  so  we 
I'xpeet  that  before  long 
sve  will  again  be  using 
masks. 

At  1 1 :30  I  made  my 
first  trip  to  the  hospital 
at  Belle  Helene.  The 
gas  was  heavy  all 
around  and  I  had  to 
wear  a  mask.  This 
made  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  see  the  road 
at  all,  and  every  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so  I  had 
to  stop  to  get  my 
bearings.  To  make  things  worse,  the  Ger- 
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THE  SIGNAL  FOR  A  GAS  ATTACK 
An  empty  shell  case  serves  as  a  gong  to  warn  of 
a  gas  attack  by  the  enemy.  “All  the  soldiers  frankly 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  gas  which  is  feared  by  the  men 
in  the  trenches,  even  more  than  the  shells 


men  at  that.  That  is, 
they  were  picked  men 
for  attacking.  One 
regiment  was  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  one  of 
Senegals,  Negroes,  and 
one  of  Zouaves,  or 
Colonials.  Anybody 
that  has  read  of,  or 
that  knows  anything 
at  all  about  these 
things,  will  be  fully  able 
to  realize  what  three 
divisions  such  as  these 
can  do.  From  the  very 
start  the  French  had 
the  whip  hand.  This 
was  shown  by  the 
hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  German  pris¬ 
oners  taken  every 
day. 

The  work  was  very 
hard,  as  well  as  very 
dangerous.  Roads 
which  never  before  had 
been  shelled  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  most  terri- 


nans  kept  dropping  shells,  some  of  them  gas 
jombs,  all  along  the  road.  This  was  very 
mpleasant  because  we  simply  had  to  crawl 
ilong,  expecting  to  be  hit  at  any  moment. 
However,  I  got  down  and  back  without  any 
trouble,  and  arrived  at  the  poste  to  wait  for 
another  load  at  about  1:15. 


September  3rd  to  September  8th 
On  the  night  of  September  8th  the  French 
started  a  big  offensive  which  lasted  until  late 
last  night.  During  these  five  days  I  have 
had  in  all  eight  hours’  sleep.  Our  cars  have 
been  running  steadily  back  and  forth  to 
the  various  postes  de  secours.  We  carried 
at  least  five  hundred  wounded  every  night. 


ble  bombardment.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  Germans  knew  very  well  that  all  the 
roads  were  sure  to  be  filled  with  troops  and 
convoys,  so  they  moved  over  a  great  deal  of 
their  heavy  artillery  from  Verdun  and  simply 
showered  the  roads  with  high  explosive  shells. 
This,  in  one  way,  is  what  the  French  wanted, 
because  when  they  saw  the  artillery  being 
moved  they  immediately  started  another 
attack  in  the  Verdun  sector  and  retook  all  of 
Fleury.  Of  course  all  this  shelling  made  our 
work  just  so  much  more  difficult.  Many  of 
our  cars  wrere  hit,  and  one  of  our  men  got  a 
piece  of  shell  casing  in  his  leg.  However,  it 
didn't  amount  to  anything.  Instead  of  getting 
some  of  our  wounded  at  the  more  protected 
postes  as  we  had  been  doing,  we  had  to  get  them 
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all  right  up  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  poste  which 
was  only  thirty  yards 
away  from  all  this  ter- 
r  i  b  1  e  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  You  see,  they 
couldn’t  waste  any 
time  in  bringing  the 
wounded  back,  so  we 
simply  had  to  go  and 
get  them.  Up  at  the 
poste  we  could  plainly 
hear  the  shouting  and 
yelling  of  the  men 
fighting.  Of  course  it 
was  not  always  con¬ 
tinuous.  There  were 
times,  nearly  four 
hours  at  a  time,  when 
things  were  as  quiet  as 
the  grave.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  lapses  that 
the  wounded  were  carried  back  by  hand. 
None  of  the  wounds  had  been  dressed  at 
all,  and  were  in  a  horrid  condition.  After 
about  two  days  the  walls  and  sides  and  even 
roofs  of  our  ambulances  were  covered  with 
blood.  We  didn’t  have  any  time  to  clean 
them.  It  was  about  the  worst  four  days,  be¬ 
sides  the  ones  which  we  put  in  at  Tavannes, 
that  I  have  ever  spent.  We  didn’t  have  any 
regular  time  for  eating.  There  was  hot  coffee 
always  ready  at  our  poste  and  when  we  had  a 
chance  we  would  grab  a  cup  and  be  off  again. 


Besides  this,  in  tl 
office  there  were  alwa. 
little  bundles,  contai 
ing  a  cake  of  choc 
late  and  some  san 
wiches,  which  u 
would  take  with  us  ar 
eat  on  the  way  up 
the  poste. 

This  afternoon  tl 
general  of  the  divisic 
here  came  around 
our  camp  and  made 
long  speech  congrati 
lating  us  on  our  wor 
He  said  that  it  was 
piece  of  work  whit 
we  might  pride  ou 
selves  on  as  few  othe 
could  do  it  as  wel 
He  also  said  that  tl 
poste  at  Les  Eparg< 
was  on  no  occasion  over-crowded  with  wounde< 
This  in  itself  meant  a  great  deal,  because  moi 
than  fifty  were  carried  in  every  hour.  II 
finished  up  by  thanking  us,  not  only  for  himse 
but  also  for  the  men  in  his  division.  We  ai 
all  nearly  crazy  from  loss  of  sleep  and  the  roac 
are  in  terrible  condition  from  shelling. 

Thursday,  September  14th  to 
Sunday,  September  17th 
These  past  four  days  have  been  very  quiet  i 
comparison  with  the  past  two  weeks  and 


SOUVENIRS 

Two  members  of  the  section  amuse  themselves 
during  a  period  of  rest 


GOING  UP  TO  THE  TRENCHES 

"There  were  three  extra  divisions  moved  up  for  the  attack.  They  were  picked  men.  One  regiment  was  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  one  ot  Senegals,  Negroes,  and  one  of  Zouaves,  or  Colonials” 
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ilf.  There  has  been  little  or  no  attacking 
pne  by  either  side,  although  there  have  been 
lite  a  number  of  wounded.  This  was  due 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  mines  were 
;ploded  by  the  Germans. 

On  Friday  a  rumor  started  around  our  quar- 
rs  that  we  were  to  move  within  the  next 
to  or  three  days.  We  didn’t  pay  much  at- 
ntion  to  this,  and  were  therefore  very  much 
irprised  on  Saturday  when  an  order  came  in 
fr  us  to  pack  up  all  our  things  and  be  ready 
,  move  at  4  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  (this 
orning) . 

Therefore  at  5  A.  M.  our  whole  section 
•arted  off  for  a  little  town  just  outside  of 
igny  for  a  short  rest.  The  entire  division 
oved  with  us.  After  this  rest  the  division 
he  18th)  will  very  likely  either  go  up  to  the 
jmrne  or  down  to  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
id  unless  we  change  divisions  it  naturally 
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means  that  we  will  go  along  with  them.  Every¬ 
body  thinks  that  there  is  only  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  of  this  outfit  returning  to  Verdun, 
because  as  they  have  been  in  the  Verdun 
district  since  February  without  a  single 
real  rest  they  surely  will  now  be  let  off. 
It  is  a  regiment  composed  entirely  of  old 
classes,  and  is  therefore  used  more  for  hold¬ 
ing  trenches  than  for  taking  them.  For  this 
reason  the  majority  of  opinions  seem  to  point 
to  the  Vosges. 

Our  section  is  fixed  up  very  well  here.  We 
are  quartered  in  the  classroom  of  the  village 
school,  and  are  looking  forward  to  four  or  five 
days,  at  least,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do  except 
take  care  of  the  few  men  who  are  taken  ill 
during  this  repose.  This  usually  amounts  to 
one  call  a  day,  so  we  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  up  for  the  sleep  we  lost  during  the  past 
three  weeks. 


WITH  THE  FRENCH  FLEET  OF 

MERCY 


BY 

ROSALIE  SLAUGHTER  MORTON 

[Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton,  of  New  York,  an  attending  surgeon  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  spent 
ist  summer  in  the  service  of  the  Allies,  and  was  granted  special  permission  by  General  Sarrail 
i  make  the  journey  to  and  from  Saloniki  on  French  hospital  boats,  where  every  opportunity  was 
forded  her  to  see  their  equipment  in  detail,  and  also  the  work  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  administration 
Peers.  Later  for  her  work  in  Macedonia  and  Saloniki  she  was  decorated  with  the  Serbian  order  of 


t.  Sava. — The  Editors.] 

IGHT  hospital  ships,  flying  the  French 
flag,  carry  the  sick  and  the  wounded 
from  Saloniki  to  Bizerta,  in  Tunis,  and 
3  Toulon,  France.  They  are  the  Blen-Hoa, 
higay  Trouin,  Vingh-Long,  Sphinx,  Andre- 
,ebon,  Bretagne  II.,  Tchad,  and  France  IV. 

The  first  three  were  merchant  vessels  of  the 
lessagerie  Maritime  which  ran  between 
'reneh  Indo-China  and  Marseilles.  They 
ransported  the  native  troops  from  Tonkin, 
Lnam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China,  who, 
ogether  with  the  men  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
nd  Senegal,  compose  a  part  of  the  French 
irmv. 

On  the  Bretagne  II.  I  made  the  journey  from 
.'oulon  to  Saloniki.  The  former  dining  room 
>f  the  steamship  was  filled  with  beds  to  wrhieh 
he  patients  were  carried  by  stretcher-bearers. 
V.  large  canvas  hammock,  with  high  sides  to 
>ox  in  the  patient,  is  used  to  swing,  by  a  crane, 
he  sick  down  comfortably  to  their  berths  on 


the  lower  decks.  The  staterooms  had  not 
been  altered.  The  ship  carried  six  hundred 
patients.  In  the  pharmacy,  all  the  bottles 
and  apparatus  were  arranged  to  stay  in  place 
in  heavy  weather.  There  are  two  well-stocked 
storerooms  below  the  pharmacy;  for  everything 
which  can  possibly  be  needed  must  be  at  hand 
— the  supply  alone  cost  approximately  $100,000. 
The  X-ray  equipment  was  installed  in  two  con¬ 
necting  cabins,  and  had  the  most  approved 
types  of  tables,  shields,  and  general  detail. 
The  delicate  and  valuable  glass  tubes  and  bulbs 
were  in  cases  made  especially  for  use  at  sea. 
The  cabin  opposite  the  X-ray  room  had  been 
converted  into  an  operating  room.  The  walls, 
ceiling,  table  and  instrument  cabinets  were 
white  enameled  and  the  floor  tiled. 

The  head  nurse.  Mile.  Duerat  de  Langes, 
and  her  assistant,  Mile,  de  Larinty  Iholozan, 
had  charge  of  the  necessarily  large  quantities 
of  surgical  dressings,  hospital  supplies,  clothing. 
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and  linen,  and  the  store  of  nursing  necessities. 
They  also  had  charge  of  the  sweets,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  postcards,  cigarettes  and,  on  Sundays 
at  sea,  these  were  given  judiciously  to  some  of 
the  sailors,  who  are  also  mobilized  and  on  war 
service.  The  cordial  spirit  of  the  ship's  family 
is  cultivated  on  the  way  out,  for  on  the  return 
trip  everybody  is  too  busy  to  speak  an  un¬ 
necessary  word. 

On  every  French  hospital  boat  there  is  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  priest.  The  Abbe 
Constant  and  Pasteur  Walter  were  on  the 
Bretagne  II.  Both  were  imbued  with  a  fine 
spirit  of  service,  a  spirit  typified  by  the  silver 
enameled  cross  on  crossed  anchors,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  star,  which  each  wore  as  the 
emblem  of  his  office.  High  mass  on  Sunday 
morning  is  held  in  the  aisle  between  the  beds 
in  the  former  dining  room.  A  sailor  acolyte 
assists.  The  Sunday  I  spent  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  chairs  were  placed  for  the  nurses  and 
for  me.  All  the  rest  stood  or  knelt  throughout 
the  service.  The  robe  of  the  priest,  the  altar 
cover,  the  cross,  the  chalice,  the  books,  the 
four  cards  on  which  prayers  are  printed,  the 
vases  of  flowers,  the  candles  and  candlesticks 
■ — in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  celebrate 
mass — fits  into  a  box  which  measures  about 
18  x  12  x  12  inches,  and  which  itself  is  used 
to  form  part  of  the  altar,  the  whole  designed 
to  be  carried  by  all  priests  at  the  front  for 
use  in  the  trenches,  in  the  fields,  by  the  bed¬ 
side,  in  churches,  and  on  ships.  Every  thing 
is  fastened  so  that  no  gust  of  wind  in  the 
trenches,  or  swing  of  the  ship,  can  move  it. 
The  men’s  deep  voices  in  prayers  and  re¬ 
sponses,  the  rich,  choral  singing  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  instrument,  and  the  reverence, 
were  very  impressive  both  here  and  at  the 


Protestant  service,  which  was  held  in  the  aft  - 
noon  in  a  space  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  d<  ; 
by  the  Hags  of  the  Allies. 

Our  trip  through  the  Mediterranean  v> 
uneventful.  The  lifeboats  were  swung  a  I 
every  cabin  had  posted  in  it  the  numl  • 
of  the  boat  the  occupant  was  to  go  to,  or  to  • 
taken  to,  in  case  of  accident.  No  fire  drill  vi 
held.  The  passengers  were  not  many,  as  tl 
are  only  permitted  to  be  people  connected  w 
hospital  work.  With  us  were  a  pharmac . 
soldier,  direct  from  duty  in  the  French  trench 
who  had  carried  under  fire  many  wound, 
men  to  safety,  several  doctors  and  administ 
tion  officers  going  to  Saloniki  to  go  on  du 
We  carried  out  hospital  supplies  only.  Eve 
day  our  wireless  picked  up  French,  Engli: 
and  German  messages  which  kept  us  in  tou 
with  war  events. 

The  land  near  our  route  was  passed  at  nig 
until  we  reached  Greece.  There  we  went  clc 
to  the  barren  hills,  and  as  we  approach 
Cape  Malea,  the  boat  slowed  down,  and 
saw  on  the  cliffs  a  tiny  domed  building,  witl 
steep  path  running  down  from  it  to  the  st 
and  some  shallow  terraces  where  patient  t 
had  placed  a  little  earth  for  a  garden.  On  t 
steep  face  of  the  cape  a  cloister  and  a  lit 
church  could  be  defined  through  a  marine  gla 
The  ship’s  commandant  told  me  that  “Herm 
have  lived  there  for  twenty-five  years.  T 
first  one  was  a  venerable  man  with  long  gr 
beard;  the  present  monk  is  very  dark.  \ 
do  not  go  much  nearer  because  we  do  not  wi 
to  intrude,  but  we  always  salute  as  we  pass 
I  looked  down  and  on  the  lower  deck  saw  t 
sailors  all  congregated  on  that  side  of  the  bo 
and  very  animated.  “There  he  is,”  exclaim 
one.  “I  do  not  see  him,”  said  another.  “W 


THE  “FRANCE  IV” 

The  La  France  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  formerly  plying  between  France  and  the  Unit 
States,  but  now  a  hospital  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
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a  salute?”  asked  a 
lird.  At  that  moment 
sailors  cried  out. 


THE  OPERATING  ROOM 
In  the  journey  from  Saloniki  to  Toulon,  three  major 
and  700  minor  operations  were  performed  here. 
Four  surgical  tables  with  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  in 
attendance  were  occupied  from  eight  to  six  o’clock 
daily 


,le 

Ah!  he  waved  to  us.” 
joor  chaps,  their  own 
;olation  seemed  as 
>thing  compared  with 
lis  man’s.  The  com- 
andant  reverently 
id,  “His  benediction 
on  us  who  pass.”  I 
The  next  day  the 
)uble  line  of  nets 
hich  protect  the  wide 
irbor  of  Saloniki 
>ened  for  us  and  with 
roplanes  and  dirigi- 
e  balloons  flying  over 
|,  seven  English  and 
o  French  hospital 
:  ips  near  us,  we  found 
urselves  anchored  off 
■  e  coast  of  Macedonia. 

Last  October  I  made 
e  return  journey  on 
>ard  the  hospital  ship 
ranee  IV. 

In  the  early  morning  the  ambulances  fol- 
wed  each  other  in  quiet  procession  to  the 
ench  quai  in  Saloniki,  and  the  stretcher 
xers  quickly  unloaded  the  sick  and  carried 
em  on  board  the  small,  in  former  days,  ex- 
irsion  boat,  Ariane,  waiting  to  take  them  to 
e  France  IV. 

The  patients  able  to  walk  hobble  on  board 
ith  the  aid  of  canes,  or  the  supporting  arms 
sailors,  and  find  places  on  the  crowded 
ecks;  the  sick  who  were  unable  to  sit  up  were 
:'pt  on  the  same  stretchers,  and  an  equal 
unber  given  from  the  boat  to  the  ambulances 
•  avoid  shifting  the  patients. 

Three  hours  we  lay  by  the  quai;  line  after 
le  of  ambulances  came  from  the  hospitals, 
scharging  patients;  a  sad  procession  filed 
l  board.  We  watched  the  care  with  which  the 
ilors  placed  each  stretcher  in  its  place,  ap- 
pinted  with  reference  to  the  unloading. 

The  France  IV.,  since  the  sinking  of  the 
ritannic,  is  the  largest  hospital  boat  in  the 
orld,  with  a  tonnage  of  21,500  tons.  In 
me  of  peace  she  was  a  liner  of  the  Compagnie 
enerale  Transatlantique,  carrying  mail  and 
assengers  between  Havre  and  New  York, 
or  twro  and  a  half  days  she  lay  in  the  Saloniki 
arlror  taking  aboard  her  precious  cargo, 
'wo  thousand  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
ere  already  on  board  and  we  were  taking  the 
ist  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  with  us. 
ome  men  really  too  feeble  to  be  moved  were 
eing  sent;  because  they  begged  so  earnestly 


to  go  to  France,  it  was 
thought  the  tonic  of 
knowing  that  they  had 
started  would  benefit 
them. 

Knapsacks  and  sol¬ 
diers’  baggage  were 
piled  about  the  little 
walking  space  left  on 
the  deck,  and  the  trip 
out  to  the  waiting  boat 
was  quickly  made,  past 
battle  cruisers,  troop 
transports,  torpedo 
boats,  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  freighters, 
tugs,  Italian  and  Greek 
steamers,  barges  and 
sail  boats. 

On  board  the  France 
IV.  the  chief  physician 
and  his  assistants  stood 
in  line  at  the  head  of 


the  gangway  and  di¬ 
rected  the  stretcher 
bearers  where  to  carry 
every  patient.  Each 
wore  a  tag  on  which  was  wTitten  his  name, 
military  grade,  and  address,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  hospital  from  which  he  came,  and 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  which  was  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  color  of  the  card. 

All  the  surgical  cases  wTere  taken  to  the  salon 
deck  where  the  former  “Salle  de  Fete”  holds 
sixty-two  beds.  The  Louis  XIV.  salon  holds 
fifty-two,  wThile  forty  are  in  the  corridors  which 
connect  these  one-time  gilded  halls,  all  now 
covered  with  white  canvas  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
the  lower  five  feet  being  waterproofed  with 
white  enamel  finish.  The  “Terrace,”  opening 
toward  the  stern,  is  now  the  operating  room 
and  the  adjoining  smoking  room  contains 
thirty  beds,  where  the  most  seriously  wounded 
are  placed  to  be  near  for  dressing. 

In  the  four  days  of  our  journey,  and  the  three 
days  in  Saloniki  Harbor,  seven  hundred  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  and  minor  operations  were  per¬ 
formed  in  this  room  as  well  as  three  major  opera¬ 
tions.  Four  surgical  tables,  with  a  doctor  and 
nurse  in  attendance  at  each,  were  occupied 
from  eight  o’clock  till  noon,  and  from  two  to 
six  daily. 

The  courage,  characteristic  of  men  at  the 
front,  prevailed;  a  soldier,  with  a  bad  shoulder 
wound  and  another  which  reached  from  wrist 
to  elbow,  sat  down  as  calmly  as  if  to  read  a 
paper.  The  deeper  muscles,  blood  vessels,  and 
nerves  were  all  exposed;  the  dressing  caused 
him  such  pain  that  great  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead,  and  a  muscular  tremor, 
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past  his  control,  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 
He  made  no  sound,  until  the  doctor  seeing  he 
was  losing  consciousness  said,  “Lay  him  down.” 
The  soldier  murmured,  “I  am  all  right.” 
However,  he  was  lifted  to  the  table,  but  ten 
minutes  later  he  walked  to  his  bed ! 

The  men  looking  on  from  the  door  showed 
more  emotion  than  the  men  being  dressed. 
Nobody  asked,  “Will  it  hurt?”  Nobody  said, 
“Go  easy,  Doctor,”  or  anything  like  that.  A 
few  cried  out,  “Enough,  enough,”  when  thigh 
stumps  were  being  dressed. 

There  were  fractures  of  the  bones  of  heads, 
arms,  ribs,  collar  bones,  hips,  and  punctured 


placed  on  the  floor  of  the  open  deck;  each  > 
three  blankets;  they  keep  on  their  unifor  i 
and  enjoy  the  air.  During  the  day  manj  | 
the  wounded  sit  up  to  read  or  work  at  ha:  ■ 
crafts,  the  tools  for  which  they  carry  in  tl  i 
knapsacks.  Pieces  of  fallen  aeroplanes  ;  1 
fragments  of  shells  are  their  chief  materials. 

Another  deck  is  occupied  by  the  person  j 
of  the  boat — officers,  doctors,  the  nurses  i 
duty  and  those  going  home  on  leave,  the  offi  i 
of  administration,  the  doctor’s  office  :  I 
the  tiny  chapel  adjoining  the  priest’s  cabin. 

The  lower  decks,  where  emigrants  used  j 
travel,  are  filled  with  the  sick,  a  total  of  2,5 , 


THE  PROMENADE  DECK 


“During  the  day  many  of  the  wounded  sit  up  to  read  or  work  at  handicrafts.  Pieces  of  fallen  aeroplanes  t 

fragments  of  shells  are  their  chief  materials” 


wounds  of  every  part  of  the  body,  but  those 
with  leg  wounds  suffered  most. 

The  room  that  used  to  be  a  bar  is  now  used 
for  massage  and  the  “Salon  Mauresque”  is  the 
X-ray  room.  Boats  were  swung  along  the 
outer  deck. 

The  top  of  the  steamer  was  covered  with 
safety  and  navigation  apparatus  of  all  sorts: 
in  a  corner,  lay  a  long  neglected,  rusted  game 
of  ship  nine-pins;  for  there  are  no  ship’s  games 
for  convalescents,  because  the  demand  for  beds 
in  Saloniki  is  too  great  for  men  to  remain  there 
until  they  attain  that  stage,  and  consideration 
for  the  very  ill  would  prevent  the  playing  of 
noisy  games  in  any  event. 

The  promenade  deck,  now  enclosed  and  well 
ventilated  through  many  large  windows,  makes 
on  each  side  a  long  ward  containing  268  beds. 

Fore  and  aft  men  are  laid  on  mattresses 


The  soldiers  able  to  walk  are  put  below,  as 
would  be  easier  to  get  out  in  case  of  accide 

On  our  journey,  nobody  grumbled,  eve; 
body  was  grateful  for  all  that  was  done  for  the 
They  were  on  the  way  to  France,  that  v 
enough. 

The  first  day  I  made  the  rounds  the  patiei 
looked  very  tired;  the  next  day  there  was 
marked  improvement.  It  was  cheering 
see  how  much  one  day  at  sea  had  rested  the 
It  was  good  to  be  away  from  the  dust — t 
hot  days  and  cold  nights  of  October  in  Saloni 
to  be  lulled  by  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  lappi 
of  the  waves. 

The  voyage  was  calm,  our  ship  steady,  t 
vibration  of  machinery  was  not  felt,  and  t 
shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  Messina,  and  Corsi 
slipped  quickly  by. 

The  French  organization  is  such  that  th 
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>nduct  their  hospitals  on  land  and  sea  with 
ss  than  half  the  force  the  British  maintain, 
ad  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  Al- 
lough  in  some  respects  easily  adaptable,  it 
>ok  many  months  to  transform  La  France 
to  the  hospital  ship  France  1 V.  Her  first  voy- 
*e  of  mercy  was  made  July  14,  1916.  In  her 
■ur  voyages  between  July  14th  and  October  8, 
)16,  she  carried  10,064  sick  and  wounded,  an 
,-erage  of  2,515  each  trip,  at  an  expense  of 
L40,000  a  trip,  exclusive  of  pharmaceutic  ex- 
>nses  and  doctors’  salaries,  all  of  whom,  being 
ficers,  are  paid  by  the  War  Department. 

The  France  IV.  consumes  400  tons  of  coal 


The  second  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
forty-seven  officers  and  200  soldiers  under 
the  care  of  the  commandant.  He  examined 
and  prescribed  for  each  with  equal  precision, 
showing  as  much  interest  in  the  last  as  in 
the  first,  although  tired  lines  showed  under  his 
eyes  during  the  last  hour,  and  I  marveled  at  his 
patience  and  endurance. 

Each  chief  of  a  division  is  attended  by  six 
persons:  1 — A  woman  nurse,  who  enters  in 
her  record  book  the  cases  needing  hypoder¬ 
mics  and  what  is  to  be  given.  This  method 
is  used  for  the  administration  of  many 
drugs,  to  save  the  stomach  and  for  the  ease 


THE  MAIN  SALON 


'lie  rows  of  white  beds  with  their  burdens  of  suffering  are  a  strange  contrast  to  the  gayly  bedecked  throngs 

of  former,  more  peaceful  days 


rdav.  This  was  bought  in  the  summer  at 
.giers  at  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  is  now 
cuble  that  rate.  She  has  a  chief  physician, 
'th  a  grade  of  Colonel,  who  supervises  all 
tp  hospital  work  of  the  ship;  a  medical  chief, 
'th  a  grade  of  commandant;  four  surgeons, 
'th  the  grade  of  captain,  and  three  lieuten- 
sts.  There  are  two  pharmacists,  eleven  wo¬ 
rm  nurses,  seventy-five  men  nurses,  and  one 
Indred  orderlies.  The  doctor  in  charge  of 
f  'h  division  has  approximately  two  hundred 
ad  fifty  patients. 

In  the  French  Navy  men  are  given  a  com- 
I“te  hospital  training  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
ad  in  administration,  and  through  their  work, 
tey  may  reach  the  grade  of  Captain.  They 
Bp  efficient  and  make  excellent  nurses, 
t  aning  the  orderlies  under  them,  and  also 
teir  office  assistants, 


of  carrying,  and  having  always  ready  the 
proper  dose. 

2 —  An  orderly  who  carries  a  box  containing 
nineteen  medicines  in  tablet  form;  whenever 
one  of  these  is  prescribed  by  the  physician  it 
is  given  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  number 

3 —  an  orderly,  who  carries  a  pitcher  of  tizane, 
a  weak  tea,  which  the  patients  like  and  which 
helps  them  to  swallow  their  medicine. 

4 —  A  clerical  attendant  who  carries  a  large 
sheet  on  which  has  been  entered  patient’s 
name,  number,  age,  home  address,  regiment, 
and  last  hospital.  To  this  he  adds  the  record  of 
diagnosis,  temperature,  medicine,  and  food. 
This  bedside  record  is  eventually  bound  in  a 
book,  and  beside  saving  a  vast  amount  of  office 
work,  insures  an  accurate  and  prompt  war 
medical  history. 

5 —  A  man  nurse  who  arranges  the  patient  for 
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Patients,  having  recovered  some  of  their  shattered  health  on  the  voyage  from  Saloniki,  taking  their  exerci 

on  the  decks  of  the  France  IV 


ALMOST  HOME 


examination,  and  records  all  prescriptions  to 
be  filled;  immediately  after  the  visit  he  takes 
them  to  the  pharmacy,  returning  with  and 
administering  the  medicine  as  directed. 

6 — An  attendant  who  carries  a  board  on  which 
is  pasted  a  large  sheet  of  paper  divided  into 
small  squares.  In  the  first  row  is  entered  each 
patient’s  number  and  the  subsequent  squares 
are  used  for  recording  the  morning  and  evening 
temperatures  each  day  of  the  voyage. 

Any  information  the  doctor  wishes  on  the 
case  can  be  instantly  obtained  first  hand. 
This  cooperation  makes  possible  rapid  and 
efficient  service.  Each  assistant  responds 
promptly  to  any  question.  No  one  has  to 
go  to  look  up  something,  or  to  ask  some  one 
else,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  for  a 
patient. 

There  is  no  delay,  no  depending  on  memory. 
They  never  get  in  each  other’s  way.  Each 
has  his,  or  her,  place  to  stand;  all  conversation 
is  in  low  tones.  There  is  no  duplication  of 
work.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  later, 
which  can  be  done  at  once,  in  this  naval 
military  hospital.  Many  land  comforts  are 
not  possible,  but  each  patient  has  his  own  water 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  always  beside  him. 
Life  preservers  are  under  every  bed.  All  are 
uncomplaining.  Rarely  have  I  seen  such 
heroism  as  was  shown  hourly  on  board  the 
France  IV.  by  the  men  of  France,  Serbia, 


Russia,  and  the  Bulgarian  prisoners.  Men 
great  pain,  when  asked,  “How  do  you  feel, 
responded,  Pas  trop  mal  (not  too  bad),  ai 
when  asked,  “Are  you  a  little  better,”  alwa 
replied,  Oui,  merci.  (yes,  thanks). 

Men  of  thirty-seven  looked  at  least  fifb 
five  years  old.  Some  had  been  in  hospiti 
one  or  two  months.  Many  had  narrow  escape 
One  had  an  ugly  wound  which  showed  whe 
a  piece  of  shell  had  grazed  a  main  arter 
He  showed  his  Croix  de  Guerre  and  his  Medail 
Militaire,  decorations  dearly  paid  for.  He  w 
still  in  danger  of  hemorrhage  and  death.  The 
was  a  volunteer  from  Lille,  France,  who  w 
seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  for  eighte< 
months  at  the  front  and  was  happy  hi  havii 
been  through  the  Dardanelles.  One  of  tl 
men  had  been  in  the  Scottish  Women’s  Ho 
pital  in  Saloniki  for  a  month.  He  fell 
again  and  was  taken  to  another  hospital, 
asked  him  which  he  liked  the  best,  and  witho 
a  second's  hesitation,  he  replied,  “All  the  nr 
who  have  been  taken  care  of  once  by  les  Eco. 
saises  (the  Scotch)  want  to  go  back  to  the 
hospital.  The  women  doctors,  nurses,  orde 
lies,  all  are  so  kind.”  He  had  already  plan 
file  postcard  photographs  of  his  family  aboi 
his  cabin.  In  every  soldier's  wallet  there  a 
the  little  pictures  of  “those  at  home.” 

One  of  the  patients  was  a  Russian  lad 
fifteen  years,  “Alexander  Hoursky,  4th  Infa 
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;rie,  Russe.”  A  few  days  at  sea  put  him  on 
'is  feet.  He  was  the  jauntiest  soldier  of  the 
>t;  with  muscles  young  and  strong,  his  buoy- 
nt  step  as  he  walked  the  deck,  and  his  gener- 
us  service  to  the  men  who  could  not  rise, 
armed  every  heart.  He  showed  me  with  great 
ride  his  helmet  with  the  Russian  eagle  on  its 
ont.  He  loved  it,  and  our  ocean  world  loved 
irn. 

As  we  made  the  rounds,  the  doctors  always 
joticed  the  men’s  decorations.  Some  had 
i  many  as  six.  The  Russians  were  always 
■■sponsive  to  words  of  cheer  and  many  stalwart 
fllows  looked  like  great  children  when  they 
niled  at  the  few  words  of  Russian  we  all 
arned  to  say.  Many  had  uniforms  torn, 
orn,  and  dirty,  but  their  hearts  were  un- 
lunted.  With  kind  forethought,  they  had 
;en  put  near  each  other  so  that  they  could 
ilk  together.  — 

Everything  had  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale 
1  ship  board.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  hour 
>r  luncheon  to  be  served,  an  orderly  appeared 
irrying  aluminum  plates,  knives,  and  forks  in 
basket’.  One  of  each  was  left  with  each 
itient.  On  the  soldiers’  decks,  an  orderly 
flowed  carrying  two  buckets  of  hot,  soft 
oiled  eggs;  after  him  came  two  more,  each 
irrying  two  buckets  of  a  meat  and  vegetable 
nip.  Two  other  men  carried  four  buckets 
well-cooked  cereal,  and  three  carried  pitch¬ 
's  of  milk  or  tizane.  Huge  baskets  of  bread  cut 
quarter  and  half  loaves  were  quickly  emp- 
ed.  This  menu  was  served  to  those  who 
ere  not  restricted  to  liquid  food,  but  were 
aable  to  take  the  heavier  diet  of  meat,  or 
;h,  with  potatoes,  beans,  bread,  lemonade  or 
zane  and  dessert.  The  food  was  changed 
lily,  was  always  well  prepared,  and  carefully 
spected  and  cleanly  served.  Breakfast  con- 
sted  of  coffee  or  tea  with  bread  at  seven  o'clock, 
inner  was  much  like  lunch  and  was  served  at 
/e.  Bouillon  coidd  be  had  between  meals, 
very  one  was  asleep  by  half  past  six  in  the 
ening. 

The  officers  had  separate  trays,  or  came  to 
ie  dining  room  where  a  varied  menu  was 

rved. 

The  physical  strain  of  the  amount  of  work 
hich  must  be  done,  and  the  tremendous 
notional  strain  of  it,  could  not  be  borne  if  it 
ere  not  for  the  interval  of  comparative  rest 
forded  by  the  six  days’  necessary  stay  in 
oulon,  two  for  transferring  the  patients  to 
ie  waiting  trains,  and  four  for  disinfecting  the 
iip.  Three  and  a  half  to  four  days  are 
ken  for  the  return  trip  to  Saloniki.  Plac- 
g  the  sick  on  the  ship  begins  as  soon  as  the 
pat  reaches  that  harbor,  so  there  are  some 
aticnts  who  have  tliree  days’  care  there,  and 
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two  in  Toulon  harbor,  in  addition  to  the 
four  days  at  sea. 

On  the  voyage  leaving  Saloniki,  Oct  8, 
1916,  there  were  2,191  fever  cases,  293  wounded, 
27  miscellaneous,  14  ill  sailors,  1  ill  ship’s 
officer.  Nine  of  the  fever  cases  died  on  the 
voyage. 

Most  of  the  surgical  cases  had  daily  dressings 
Some  were  changed  every  second  or  third  day 
In  addition  to  the  700  done  in  the  operating 
room,  there  were  1,080  done  in  the  four  other 
dressing  stations  on  different  decks.  In  one 
of  these  there  was  an  average  of  seventy-five 
daily;  in  the  other  three  thirty-five  daily,  so 
counting  only  six  days  would  make  a  total  of 
1,780. 

The  day  before  we  arrived  a  second  tag  was 
attached  to  every  patient’s  coat  giving  his 
destination. 

The  distribution  to  various  parts  of  France 
was  so  prearranged  that  trains  were  waiting 
on  the  landing  pier  facing  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  every  hospital  to  receive  a  convoy  knew 
a  day  ahead  exactly  how  many  were  coming, 
how  many  were  officers,  the  illness  of  each, 
and  had  their  beds  in  readiness,  their  ambu¬ 
lances  and  receiving  department  force  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  Bulgarian  prisoners  were  treated  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  French  soldiers,  according  to 
their  grade.  The  tliree  officers,  two  from 
Philippopolis,  one  from  Gabrovo,  were  in  a 
large,  light  and  comfortable  room  designed 
for  seven  passengers.  The  forty-two  soldiers 
were  with  their  former  enemies.  A  blinded 
Greek  lay  in  the  bed  next  to  a  Bulgar  with 
double  pneumonia  and  a  fractured  hip. 
When  that  poor  man  was  being  examined  I 
was  shocked  by  his  emaciation.  The  skin 
covered  his  long  bones  as  a  glove  covers  a  hand. 
There  appeared  to  be  nothing  between.  I 
marvelled  that  he  could  have  remained  on  the 
firing  line,  that  he  had  the  strength  to  carry 
the  equipment  of  a  soldier.  His  wound  was 
fresh.  His  hope  of  life  hung  by  a  thread. 

A  little  French  nurse  on  her  way  home  to 
convalesce,  after  an  illness  in  the  Orient,  had 
volunteered  to  help  on  France  IV.  during  her 
journey.  Noticing  that  the  man  was  cold 
she  drew  a  blanket  over  him  and  tucked  it 
under  his  elbow  to  lift  his  wasted  arm  from 
the  hard  pole  of  the  stretcher  on  which  he  was 
lying,  while  waiting  his  turn  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed.  Her  white  veil  framed  her  young 
Madonna-like  face  and  floated  over  her  should¬ 
ers.  The  old  man  looked  up,  feebly  smiled 
and  murmured,  “Mother.”  As  I  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  door  to  hide  the  tears  which  came  to 
my  eyes,  a  Bulgar,  waiting  there  to  have  his 
bandages  changed,  attracted  my  attention 
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to  his  fractured  jaw,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
hung  loose  when  the  splint  was  removed. 
Noting  my  ready  sympathy  he  pointed  to  his 
sunken  abdomen,  and  waved  his  head,  de- 
precatingly,  as  if  to  say,  it’s  little  use  to  bother 
with  me,  the  end  is  near.  No  matter  what 
your  views  on  war  may  be,  it  is  tragic  to  see  a 
young,  and  lately  vigorous,  man  starving  to 
death,  because  he  cannot  swallow  without 
the  use  of  muscles  which  increased  his  pain. 
To  have  passed  a  stomach  tube  would  have 
been  torture  to  him.  Gently,  Dr.  Charpentier 
adjusted  the  fragments  and  explained  to  him 
by  gestures  that  after  an  operation  he  would 
recover  quickly.  All  the  Bulgarians  were 
under  the  care  of  this  young  Lieutenant  Doc¬ 
tor.  His  quickness  and  gentleness  in  removing 
old  and  applying  fresh  dressings;  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  staff;  the  results  of  his  work,  were 
splendid.  I  said,  “You  handle  the  Bulgars 
as  if  they  were  brothers. He  replied,  “No 
man  is  an  enemy  after  he  is  wounded.”  On 
benches  just  outside  his  operating  room  door, 
eight  mangled  men  sat  waiting  to  have  their 
wounds  attended  to.  Inside,  one,  too  ill  to 
sit  up,  lay  on  a  stretcher.  Two,  huddled  over 
with  pain,  sat  on  chairs  and  one  lay  on  the 
operating  table.  All  day  the  human  repair 
work  had  gone  on,  and  would  for  four  more 
hours.  Not  one  of  them  would  ever  be 
physically  sound  again. 

While  the  France  IV.  lies  in  Toulon  Harbor 
and  on  the  journeys  to  Saloniki,  the  women 
nurses  make  shirts,  pillow  slips  and  other 
necessities  for  the  patients  and  are  very  grateful 
for  number  fifty  thread  and  cotton  cloth  in 
the  piece  sent  to  them  for  this  purpose.  They 
always  buy  a  little  stock  of  magazines,  cigar¬ 
ettes,  candy,  games,  and  things  to  give  the 
soldiers.  So  much  is  sent  .to  hospitals  one 
forgets  these  needs  on  shipboard.  I  never 
knew  how  much  happiness  a  trifle  could  give 
until  that  trip.  A  postcard,  a  peppermint 
lozenge,  brought  a  smile  to  weary  lips.  The 
little  attention  was  appreciated  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size,  except  that  the  tired 
nurses  were  never  too  fatigued  to  take  the  hour, 
in  which  they  might  have  rested,  to  show  in  this 
way  their  gratitude  to,  and  sympathy  for, 
their  soldiers;  and  this  is  a  labor  of  great  love. 
For,  as  some  of  the  women  nurses  are  busy  all 
day  assisting  with  the  surgical  dressings,  others 
have  as  many  as  320  medical  patients  under 
their  care.  They  are  ably  assisted  by  the 
men  nurses  and  orderlies  who  work  so  hard 
that  there  is  rarely  a  voyage  without  some 
falling  ill. 


One  of  the  gracious  acts  on  board  the  Frai 
IV.  was  that  of  Madame  Lutaud,  wife  of  t 
French  Governor  of  Algiers,  a  woman 
great  personality  and  charm.  She  procur 
the  names  of  all  the  men  from  Algiers  ai 
called  on  each  saying,  “As  we  are  making  t 
voyage  together,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pie; 
ure  to  meet  you.”  They  were  greatly  please 
She  asked  about  the  battles  in  which  they  h, 
fought,  the  work  they  had  left  at  home,  ai 
about  their  families.  She  wrote  down  the 
facts,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  eve 
one  they  wished  to  have  her  write  to  for  thei 
She  shook  hands  with  each  man,  and  left  ea> 
stateroom  with  a  word  of  appreciation  and  e 
couragement  which  included  their  cabin  mat 
as  well. 

A  man  about  to  die,  who,  in  fact,  was  de; 
in  a  few  hours,  took  in  his  trembling  hand  t 
tablet  the  nurse  handed  to  him,  and  as  i 
vainly  tried  to  lift  it  to  his  lips,  said,  “ Men 
Madame .”  She  said,  “We  are  almost  hom 
Are  you  a  little  better?”  He  murmure 
“Un  peu”  (a  little).  That  night  he  w 
buried  in  the  sea.  I  stood  beside  ‘the  rue 
bier,  a  wooden  bench.  The  figure  wrappe 
in  burlap,  sewed  and  tied  with  rope  to  keep 
position  the  bars  of  iron,  which  weighted  tl 
dead,  lay  there  beside  four  others,  under  tl 
folds  of  the  flag  of  France.  The  priest,  tl 
ship’s  commandant,  the  doctor,  the  nurse 
and  a  few  sailors,  were  the  assembled  cor 
pany.  There  was  no  room  for  more  on  tl 
lower  starboard  deck  near  the  bow,  wher 
to  avoid  depressing  others,  the  ceremony 
always  quietly  held  at  nine  o’clock  at  nigh 
For  officers,  or  men,  friend  or  foe,  it  is  the  sam 
except  that  the  flag  is  not  placed  over  tl 
bodies  of  their  enemies. 

The  ship  slows  down,  a  little  door  is  openi 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  service 
read,  a  whistle  is  blown  as  a  symbol  of  tl 
martial  music  which  is  every  soldier’s  requie: 
right.  The  end  of  the  board  on  which  the  hes 
rests  is  lifted  and  the  body  is  dropped  in! 
the  sea,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another. 

The  people  silently  depart  from  the  sadde 
service  in  the  world;  no  flowers,  no  music,  r 
firing  of  guns,  no  tears,  and  the  dead  so  f; 
away  from  those  they  would  have  wished  t 
see  before  their  lives  went  out. 

The  next  night  at  nine  o’clock  I  stoc 
upon  the  upper  deck  beside  a  lifeboat  whic 
being  swung  sheltered  from  view  the  burl 
beneath,  and  when  the  whistle  blew  I  droppe 
some  roses  on  the  waves  that  closed  ov< 
those  for  whom  many  women  will  weep. 


UNDER  THE  CONQUEROR 

This  account  of  the  Red  Cross  Society's  activity  in  Belgium  under  German  administration 
id  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  little  strip  of  territory  left  to  its  rightful  owners,  was  compiled 
jpro  the  Bulletin  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  published  by  the  Comite  International  at 

ineva,  1916. 


rHERE  was  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Belgian  Red  Cross  on  March  26,  1916, 
convened  by  Governor  General  von 
Issing.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  Governor 
jstified  his  action  for  calling  the  meeting.  One 
i  ght  ask  oneself,  he  said,  whether  during  the 
i  posed  administration  the  Belgian  Red 
(ross  ought  to  be  convened,  or  whether  the 
i  posed  activities  ought  to  be  continued  with- 
<it  making  a  report  of  them*to  the  general 
neting,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the  statutes, 
jiere  were  two  reasons  it  was  stated  for  calling 
ifc  meeting:  in  the  first  place,  the  statutes 
jescribe  duties  upon  the  imposed  administra- 
t  n;  and,  secondly,  it  seemed  expedient  to  im- 
I  ?ss  upon  public  opinion  through  the  general 
I'eting  the  aims  which  the  imposed  adminis- 
tition  had  in  view  for  widening  the  work  of  the 
I  d  Cross  within  the  field  of  social  activity. 
This  social  activity  was  especially  necessary 
i  the  fight  against  prostitution  that  was  raging 
i  Belgium;  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor  this 
v  s  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
tiks.  Not  only  had  the  population  to  be 
I  itected  against  this  plague,  but  above  all  the 
sdiers  of  the  army  of  occupation.  The 
Irecting  Committee  refused  absolutely  to 
idertake  this  mission,  because  it  exceeded 
t  i  statutes  of  the  Red  Cross  and  was  thereupon 
<  solved  by  the  administration. 

For  this  reason  a  delegate  to  the  Red  Cross, 
bunt  von  Hotzfeldt-Trachenberg,  appointed 
1  the  Governor  General,  was  charged  with  the 
ii ministration  of  the  Society,  after  the  Direct- 
i '  Committee  had  been  removed.  The  Red 
(oss  was  thereupon  declared  to  be  dissolved 
ad  its  fortunes  to  have  been  taken  over  by 
ti  interests  of  Germany.  One  could  not  help 
ptesting  to  belligerents  and  to  neutrals  at 
t  s  measure  taken  by  the  Governor-General. 
rie  International  Committee  of  Geneva, 
'iich  had  not  the  power  to  criticise  the 
I'asures  taken  by  the  Governor  General, 
i  vertheless,  made  protests  to  all  the  different 
J*d  Cross  organizations. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Governor-General 
I  rsued  his  own  plans,  and  brought  in  collabor- 
iors,  to  help  him  in  the  work,  principally 
bm  Germany.  They  succeeded  in  collecting 
bids  devoted  to  “German  charity  in  Belgium.” 


The  local  Red  Cross  units,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  refused  to  cooperate,  owing  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  dissolution  of  the  Directing  Committee 
by  the  Governor-General.  Those  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  limited  themselves  to  the 
organization  of  nurses  and  stretcher  bearers. 
On  the  other  ha  nd, .the  many  associations  formed 
for  “Mutilated  Soldiers,”  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  supervision  of  the  delegate. 
Some  ladies  banded  together  for  the  care  of 
prisoners  and  their  families  in  the  territory 
of  the  imposed  administration. 

The  remains  of  Belgian  soldiers  who  die  in 
captivity  in  Germany  are  sent  by  the  Minister 
of  War  at  Berlin  to  the  Governor-General 
who  in  turn  sends  them  to  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  or  else  hands  them  over  to  the  families 
with  the  help  of  the  burgomasters  and  of  the 
minor  authorities. 

News  of  Belgian  soldiers,  either  wounded  or 
who  have  disappeared,  is  given  out  by  means 
of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
Belgium.  All  communication  with  the  front, 
as  well  as  news  of  soldiers  in  good  health,  is 
forbidden. 

The  German  administration  of  occupied 
Belgium  has  transformed  the  Red  Cross  Society 
into  a  society  of  public  utility  and  social 
betterment.  It  justifies  this  extreme  ex¬ 
tension  by  the  wide  interpretation  given 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  International  Committee  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  principles  of  international  law 
set  forth  by  the  Geneva  Convention  can  justify 
a  social  work  which,  however  useful  it  may  be, 
compels  the  Red  Cross  to  go  beyond  the  sphere 
of  action  prescribed  very  clearly  by  its  origin 
and  object.  The  two  conventions  of  1864 
and  1906  were  called  together  for  “bettering 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  armies 
in  action.”  That  is  their  title.  That  is  also 
their  object.  They  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
law  of  nations  that  render  such  betterment 
possible,  namely:  securing  protection  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  the  respect  and  care 
that  they  need. 

One  may  acknowledge  the  need  in  time 
of  peace  for  charitable  organizations  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  time  of  war  by  the  training  of 
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a  personnel  and  the  acquisition  of  material 
with  which  to  fulfil  thj,s  role  effectively,  and 
one  may  admit  that  the  international  confer¬ 
ences  have  given  them  such  a  task.  Nothing 
is  more  just.  But  there  we  are  only  dealing 
with  a  condition  acknowledged  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  indispensable  for  the  better  realization 
of  an  end  in  view,  and  this  end  is  exclusively 
the  succor  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war. 

Therefore  if  the  statutes  of  the  societies 
foresee,  as  had  those  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross, 
that  in  time  of  peace  they  might  intervene  “in 
case  of  catastrophe  and  public  calamity,”  this 
does  not  mean  that  in  case  of  war  the  Red 
Cross  shall  detail  any  part  of  its  funds  and  of 
its  resources  away  from  their  specific  destina¬ 
tion;  that  is,  the  succor  of  the  wounded.  And 
more  so,  for  in  spite  of  realizing  the  use 
that  can  be  made  of  their  methods  in  time  of 
peace,  the  different  sections  of  the  Red  Cross 
have  expressly  foreseen  that  as  soon  as  war  is 
declared  their  organization  would  become  at 
once  a  part  of  the  official  sanitary  service, 
in  view  of  the  relief  given  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war.  That  is  what  the  statutes 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium  have  done.  The 
Belgian  Red  Cross  could  not  incur  any  blame 
for  not  wishing  to  cooperate  in  a  work  of 
purely  social  betterment  when  war  was  de¬ 
clared  upon  its  Government  and  peace  was 
far  from  being  signed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  just,  at  least  for 
a  Red  Cross  of  limited  means,  to  leave  in  time 
of  war  the  care  of  guarding  against  want,  of 
combating  tuberculosis,  or  of  fighting  prosti¬ 
tution  to  other  organizations.  The  moment 
war  is  declared  its  duties  at  the  side  of  the 
wounded  of  the  army  suddenly  increase  tenfold, 
perhaps  a  hundredfold.  It  is  therefore  better 
that  other  organizations,  founded  in  time  of 
peace  and  independent  of  the  Red  Cross  should 
pursue  in  time  of  war  their  social  or  philan¬ 
thropic  activities  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  or 
possible.  The  Red  Cross  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  was  founded  and 
of  which  it  must  never  lose  sight. 

The  German  Red  Cross,  powerfully  or¬ 
ganized  and  infinitely  ramified,  naturally  re¬ 
tains  all  its  liberty  for  embracing  within 
its  field  of  action  all  the  social  work  which  it 
may  desire  to  do.  Let  it  extend  its  opportunity 
and  benefits  even  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
its  armies.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  let  it 
do  it  in  its  own  name  and  let  it  not  dictate  to 
the  society  of  the  invaded  country  that  does 
not  associate  itself  with  it.  General  Von  Bissing 
fully  acknowledges  that  the  measures  taken 
had  for  their  principal  object  the  protection  of 
the  German  soldiers. 

He  himself  proclaimed  that  in  war  it  is  only 


the  armies  that  fight,  and  that  the  poor  at 
weak,  the  women  and  children,  must  be  p . 
tected.  But  as  long  as  the  feminine  populat  i 
remains  outside  of  war  it  escapes  logically,  a  1 
often  in  fact,  the  action  of  the  Red  Cross  in  ti  ■ 
of  war.  This  is  what  the  Governor-Gene  I 
seems  to  have  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  in  ( 
solving  the  Directing  Committee  of  the  Belg  i 
Red  Cross. 

And  what  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  little  st  i 
of  territory  left  to  its  original  owners? 
the  royal  decree  of  November  30,  1914,  Li 
tenant-General  Dr.  Melis,  Inspector-General 
the  Health  Service  of  the  Belgian  Army,  v . 
named  president  of  the  Directing  Commit  • 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium  Behind  the  Lin 

This  Directing  Committee  of  the  Red  Cr 
Behind  the  Lines  was  instituted  by  the  ro; 
decree  of  November  30,  1914,  creating  “a  n 
organization  responding  to  the  necessities 
the  moment,  and  exercising  its  activities 
the  army  in  the  field,  the  Directing  Conur 
tee  not  being  able,  under  existing  circu 
stances,  to  fulfil  the  functions  that  devo 
upon  it.”  This  decree  named  Dr.  Me 
Inspector-General  of  the  Health  Service:  P 
fessor  Depage,  and  the  Countess  de  Merc 
members  of  a  committee  of  the  Red  Cr< 
acting  behind  the  lines,  empowered  to  call 
needed  help  to  its  assistance. 

Thus  the  Red  Cross  was  reorganized.  Thar 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgia 
in  her  capacity  of  honorary  president  of  t 
Red  Cross  Fund  in  England,  a  fund  was  e 
lected.  By  the  first  of  the  year  1916  this  h 
reached  the  sum  of  304,565  francs.  An  Ang 
Belgian  Committee  was  at  first  organized 
London.  This  was  presided  over  by  Bar 
C.  Goffinet.  As  the  only  authorized  r< 
resentative  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium,  he  a 
plied  himself  to  coordinate  all  efforts  and  gatl 
together  funds,  to  receive  gifts  in  kind,  a 
to  organize  ambulances  for  the  front.  On  t 
31st  of  December,  1915,  forty-two  ambulanc 
were  taken  to  the  continent  for  the  hospita 
The  English  Red  Cross,  the  St.  John’s  Arnbi 
ance,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Arge 
tine  Republic  all  contributed  to  the  work 
this  Anglo-Belgian  Committee.  Madar 
Marie  Depage  left  for  America  in  order 
collect  funds,  returning  on  the  Lusitania  afl 
having  collected  $100,000.  She  was  one 
the  many  victims  of  that  horrible  catastropl 
having  insisted  on  delaying  to  minister 
the  needs  of  a  wounded  soldier.  A  pavilii 
bearing  her  name  recalls  her  admirable  devotio 

The  sum  of  the  different  contributions  fro 
the  different  countries,  together  with  the  i 
terest,  rose  to  4,954,856  francs.  Was  t 
reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  behind  tl 
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ies  to  be  civil  or  military  ?  The  circumstances, 
pecially  the  relations  with  the  military  au- 
orities,  imposed  militarization  and,  at  the 
^d  of  one  year’s  experience,  this  military 
iganization  answered  all  the  needs. 

Belgian  medical  officials  of  the  Red  Cross 
■re  therefore  completely  militarized.  The 
xl  Cross  brought  to  the  army  its  hospitals, 
■th  all  its  equipment  and  its  services.  The 
Maintenance  of  the  sick  and  of  the  wounded 
ill  to  the  commissariat  of  the  army.  The 
directing  Committee  on  their  side  exercised 
i  continual  supervision  from  the  medical 
:  d  surgical  point  of  view  while  the  military 
ithorities  exercised  a  strict  control  from  the 
lilitary  point  of  view. 

The  Belgian  Red  Cross  established  five  prin- 
oal  hospitals:  the  Hospital  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
te  Hospital  de  Virval,  those  of  the  Rue  Arehi- 
ixle  and  of  the  Rue  des  Prairies,  at  Calais, 
ad  that  of  the  Ocean  at  la  Panne.  This  last 


one,  installed  at  the  Ocean  Hotel,  and  con¬ 
taining  200  beds  at  the  start,  was  enlarged  by 
pavilions  until  it  could  take  in  one  thousand 
sick  and  wounded. 

While  awaiting  the  return  to  Brussels,  the 
headquarters  and  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Belgium  Behind  the  Lines  were  fixed  at  Calais, 
156  Rue  Massena.  With  the  help  of  its  Dutch 
Committee,  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  transmits 
to  Belgium  news  of  her  soldiers  and  receives 
news  of  the  families  that  have  remained  in 
Belgium.  Over  two  hundred  messages  are 
thus  transmitted  daily.  Spacious  storehouses 
have  been  added  to  these  headquarters  for  the 
storage  of  the  provisions  of  the  society  and  of 
gifts  in  kind  received  by  it. 

The  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  moreover  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  soldiers  considerable  quantities 
of  linen  and  woollens,  and  it  has  given  its  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  removal  of  the  children  from 
the  region  of  the  Yser. 


UNDER  THE  RAYS  OF  THE 
SUMMER  SUN 

BY 

MILDRED  A.  MYERS 

if Each  month  the  Magazine  has  been  'publishing  an  article  on  First  Aid  treatment.  In  this  article , 
’•  measures  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  many  summer  complaints,  such  as  sunstroke,  heat  exhaustion 


inbum,  and  poison  ivy,  are  discussed.  Next  m 
et  to  occur  in  the  fall  will  be  taken  up.  \ 

»PW0  o’clock  on  a  sizzling  August  day. 

I  On  the  porch  of  a  summer  cottage  two 
young  girls  were  arguing. 

“I  tell  you  it  isn’t  too  hot,”  said  one  girl, 
worn  we  may  call  Mary.  “You  don’t  feel  the 
Hat  when  you're  playing.  I'm  sick  of  swinging 
i  this  hammock  and  I  do  not  feel  like  reading. 
Jst  one  set,  please!” 

The  other  girl,  Phyllis,  shook  her  head. 

“No.  It’s  silly  to  play  in  such  scorching  sun. 
hsides.  Mother  told  us  that  we  were  liable  to 
fit  a  sunstroke  by  overexerting  in  this  heat.” 
Mary  laughed. 

“Sunstroke!  And  you’re  always  bragging 
;  out  how  much  exercise  you  can  stand.  Oh, 
'I’ll!  It  wouldn't  affect  me  in  the  least  but 
■  .  .  Of  course  if  you’re  afraid!”  She 

■’rugged  her  shoulders  and  picked  up  the  mag- 
tine  she  had  been  reading. 

Phyllis  bit  her  lip,  started  to  answer  back  and 
ranged  her  mind.  “There  is  no  sense  play- 
ig  in  such  heat,”  she  told  herself,  “  It’s  stupid, 

5  ipid!  But  if  I  don’t  give  in  Mary  will  be  dis- 


onth  the  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents  that  are 

appointed.  Oh  well!  Perhaps  one  set!”  She 
could  feel  the  angry  scowl  behind  the  magazine 
cover. 

“Come  on.  I’ll  play  one  set  even  though  I 
think  it’s  wrong.”  She  picked  up  her  tennis 
racquet  and  put  on  her  hat. 

The  other  girl  jumped  out  of  the  hammock. 
An  appeal  to  her  friend's  vanity  through  her 
much  boasted  strength  never  yet  had  failed 
to  bring  an  immediate  response.  She  smiled. 

“I  can’t  play  in  a  hat  but  I’ll  put  on  my 
sweater.  I  want  to  get  thin.  You  know  you 
do  get  thin  if  you  play  with  something  heavy 
on  and  get  overheated.” 

Phyllis  knew  her  friend’s  obstinate  streaks. 
She  watched  her  throw  her  hat  on  a  bench  near 
the  court  and  button  to  the  chin  her  heavy 
green  sweater.  Without  a  word  she  served  her 
first  ball. 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  played.  After  a 
short  time  Mary  began  to  play  mechanically. 
Her  face  was  getting  red.  Phyllis  marvelled 
that  her  skin  looked  so  dry.  She  was  perspiring 
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freely  and  her  clothes  seemed  as  though  they 
were  glued  to  her.  She  heard  the  other  girl’s 
labored  breathing  and  was  certain  she  had 
caught  sound  of  a  sigh. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  stop?  Please!  You’re 
tired  and  so  am  I.  Let’s  find  a  cool  place  where 
we  can  lie  down  and  get  some  cold  water.” 

But  Mary  shook  her  head,  stubbornly. 

“No.  You  promised  to  play  one  set.  I — I 
just  have  a  little  pain  in  the  back  of  my  head 
but  it  will  go  away.  I  often  get  a  pain  like 
that.” 

Once  again  the  game  continued.  Suddenly 
Phyllis  heard  a  low  moan.  She  rushed  up  to 
the  net.  Her  opponent  had  dropped  her  racquet. 
She  made  one  outward  clutch,  turned  and  sank 
unconscious  in  a  huddled  heap. 

Phyllis  stood  motionless  for  almost  a  minute. 
All  she  could  see  were  those  eyes  with  their 
glassy  stare  and  dilated  pupils. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  shriek.  Her  second 
was  to  send  for  a  doctor.  She  ran  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  told  her  mother  to  telephone  for  the 
doctor  and  made  the  gardener  return  with  her 
to  the  tennis  court. 

“We  can’t  leave  her  here.  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do.  Why  didn’t  I  learn  something  like  this  at 
college  instead  of  those  stupid  mathematics. 
John,  what  should  we  do?  ” 

The  gardener  scratched  his  head. 

“She’s  had  a  touch  of  the  sun,  Miss.  I  guess 
as  how  we’d  better  move  her  to  a  cool  spot  and 
take  off  some  of  them  hot  clothes.” 

He  picked  up  the  unconscious  girl  and  carried 
her  to  a  sleeping  couch  on  the  shaded  porch. 

Phyllis  removed  the  heavy  sweater,  opened 
Mary’s  waist  and  skirt,  and  loosened  her 
underclothes. 

The  gardener  returned  with  a  pail  of  cold 
water.  He  and  Phyllis  rubbed  the  girl’s  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  head.  Still  there  was  no  sign 
of  consciousness. 

“I  wonder  if  a  drop  of  brandy,  or  whiskey  or 
something  would  revive  her.  I  know  where  I 
can  get  some.” 

The  gardener  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  Sure  it  might  and  it  mightn’t.  I  dunno.” 

Just  then  the  physician  came. 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  brandy?” 

“We  were  wondering.” 

“Never,  never,  never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever,  give  a  patient  who  has  become 
unconscious  from  sunstroke  any  kind  of 
stimulant.  Stimulants  warm  the  body.  The 
idea  in  such  cases  is  to  cool  the  body.” 

While  he  had  been  talking  he  had  rebathed 
the  patient  with  cold  water. 

“IPretty  bad — this  is.  No  day  to  play  tennis ! 
We’ll  put  her  in  a  cold  bath  or  wrap  her  in  some 
coldj  wet  sheets.” 


A  half  hour  later  the  physician  was  bu  \ 
rubbing  the  sick  girl  to  prevent  shock  from  < 
cold  sheets  in  which  she  had  been  wrapped  i 
bring  the  blood  to  the  surface.  Gradually  ( 
saw  consciousness  returning.  Mary  opened  t 
eyes. 

“Well,  well.”  The  physician  smiled  at  > 
patient.  “I  guess  we’ll  remove  the  wet  sh<i 
now.” 

After  the  wet  sheets  were  removed  Mary  '  i 
tucked  into  bed.  A  few  minutes  later  ; 
physician  gave  her  a  glass  of  water. 

“Now  we’ll  give  you  lots  of  water  to  drin  ’ 
he  said. 

“Once  a  patient  regains  consciousness,  > 
discontinue  the  cold  applications.  If  the  s  t 
again  becomes  hot  we  renew  them.  Rememl , 
we  never  give  stimulants.  You  see,  sunstn  ■ 
is  different  from  heat  exhaustion.  Heat  • 
haustion  is  caused  and  prevented  in  the  sa  : 
ways  as  sunstroke  but  the  treatment  difh . 
Your  friend  became  unconscious.  Although  ■ 
face  was  red  she  did  not  perspire.  When  a  j  • 
son  collapses  from  heat  she  does  not  become  • 
conscious  and  her  face,  instead  of  becom 
fevered,  gets  white  and  is  covered  with . 
clammy  sweat. 

“A  person  suffering  from  heat  exhaust 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  spot  and  her  clo 
ing  should  be  loosened,  but,  and  this  is  the  m 
dissimilarity,  never  apply7  cold  externally7, 
let  the  patient  sip  water  but  we  never  wrap  i 
in  wet  sheets  nor  put  her  in  a  cold  bath.  F urth 
more,  we  sometimes  give  stimulants  such  as  t 
coffee,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  a  sir 
quantity  of  whisky7  or  brandy7  with  much  wat 

“You  see  the  differences?  Well,  now  wl 
I  want  to  know  is  why7  you  young  women  w< 
foolish  enough  to  play7  tennis  on  such  a  hot  d; 
Don’t  you  know  that  sunstroke  often  leads 
dangerous  results?  It  may  produce  a  seric 
condition.  You  should  never  have  played 
the  first  place.  But,  if  y7ou  were  so  foolish,  w 
did  your  friend  play7  without  a  hat,  as  yrou  s 
she  did,  and  why  did  she  keep  on  that  wool 
sweater  which  was  made  for  skating  weather  a 
not  August  heat? 

“She  not  only7  should  have  kept  on  a  hat,  b 
she  should  have  been  careful  to  select  one  win 
was  sufficiently7  roomy  to  let  in  the  air,  y7et  tig 
enough  to  keep  out  the  sun.  Here  are  t 
fundamentals  for  y7ou  to  remember:  wear  dot 
ing  as  light  in  texture  and  in  color  on  a  b 
day  as  you  may7  with  propriety,  because,  as  y 
know,  dark  colors  absorb  more  heat,  and  hea 
gear  which  permits  of  ventilation.  If  you  we 
a  man  I’d  warn  you  against  drinking  any  kii 
of  alcohol  before  physical  exercise  with  exposu 
to  the  sun,  but  you  young  women  don’t  need 
know  that.  But  at  any  rate  it  won’t  hurt  yrou 
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j>w  all  these  things.  You  might  tell  them  to 
■iir  friend  when  she’s  well  enough  to  listen.” 

The  sun  never  bothered  us  before,”  said 
Vllis.  “As  for  me,  I  love  to  get  sunburned. 

Jen  I  go  back  to  the  city  and  to  college  every 
envies  my  coat  of  tan.  I’m  afraid  I’m  a  bit 
4i.”  She  smiled  up  at  the  physician.  “It 
Js  look  nice  to  be  brown;  it  makes  you  feel 
1 1  you  have  had  a  real  vacation  and  that  you 
r>en’t  so  afraid  of  your  complexion  that  you 
ii.  to  wear  long  sleeves,  high  collars,  a  big  hat. 


i’he  physician  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh 
j  a  shake  of  his  head. 

But  my  dear  young  lady,  that  is  just  where 
<  are  wrong.  It  is  a  false  idea  to  believe  that 
Ite  is  anything  healthy  in  that  summer  coat 
ban  of  which  you  young  persons  love  to  boast, 
.'■re  are  two  kinds  of  sunburn;  one  a  slight 
eh  ess  of  the  skin;  the  other  a  severe  burn, 
f  i  know  how  you  have  seen  some  less  fortun- 
,t  persons  than  yourself  suffer  from  sunburn. 
Ihen’t  you  felt  sorry  for  the  man  on  the  beach 
r>,  after  he  has  been  spending  his  one  day 
Ration  sprawled  out  on  the  hot  sands  under  a 
;l  ing  sun,  goes  back  to  his  city  room  with 
id  ling  more  pleasant  to  remind  him  of  his  day’s 
ning  than  two  blistered  shoulders,  a  peeling 
[►-head  and  a  face  which  feels  as  if  it  were 
r  king  whenever  he  smiles? 

No.  That  idea  that  you  must  get  sunburned 
oe  healthy  is  wicked.  Being  out  in  the  fresh 
.ids  the  good  part  of  the  man’s  outing;  heed- 
e  ly  exposing  his  body  to  the  hot  sun  is  the  bad 
«t.  He  could  have  had  just  as  good  a  time 
i;  he  screened  himself  w  ith  a  big  beach  um- 
>i(la.  Naturally,  the  most  obvious  measures 
ibrotection  are  hats  and  clothing  which  shade 
h  body  from  the  sun  but  these  are  not  neces- 
w  provided  something  answers  the  same 
mpose. 

I  suppose  you  have  gone  in  bathing  in  salt 
v  er  and,  instead  of  drying  your  face  and  your 
x  y  as  soon  as  you  came  out  on  the  beach, 
'<  ve  thrown  yourself  on  the  sand  or  played 
>:  in  the  sun  to  get  sunburned.  Confess,  now 
-aven’t  you?” 

’hyllis  nodded,  guiltily. 

Yes,  but  I  never  knew - ” 

Of  course  you  didn’t.  That’s  the  trouble. 
1  ause  sunburn  didn’t  happen  to  hurt  one 
>bion  who  at  one  time  put  on  a  good  coat  of 
a,  as  you  call  it,  every  one  else  makes  the 
n  take  of  thinking  it  w-on't  harm  him. 

Wetting  the  face  with  any  kind  of  water 
t  ses  a  severe  sunburn  in  this  kind  of  weather, 
J"  wetting  it  wdth  salt  water  followed  by  ex- 
Wure  to  the  sun  has  even  a  w-orse  effect  on  the 
ik.” 

But,  doctor,  you  can't  always  think  of  sav¬ 


ing  your  skin  when  you  feel  like  having  a  good 
time — at  least  I  can’t.  Besides,  I  always  put 
powder  on  my  face  first.  Isn’t  that  good  for  me 
either?  ’ 

The  physician  laughed  at  the  girl’s  worried  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  Well,  that  depends.  Any  toilet  powder  will 
protect  the  face  from  the  sun’s  rays  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Did  you  ever  use  pink  calamid  powder? 
Undoubtedly  that  is  the  best.  Then  if  you 
find  your  face  burns  a  simple  treatment  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  1  part  liuiewater  to  three  parts  almond 
or  olive  oil,  or  a  good  cold  cream  sometimes 
is  sufficient. 

“Now  suppose  you  had  been  out  tramping 
and  you  saw-  some  pretty  flowers  you  wanted. 
Before  you  would  stop  to  think,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  you’d  pick  them,  wouldn’t  you?  The  first 
thing  you’d  know  your  skin  would  be  inflamed. 
You  would  find  blisters  (and  sometimes  pus 
forms)  on  your  arms,  hands,  and  face. 
Your  whole  skin  wrould  itch  so  that  you  w-ould 
want  to  scratch  and  scratch.  Would  you  know 
the  cause?” 

“Poison  ivy,”  Phyllis  hazarded. 

“Exactly,  poison  ivy  or  poison  oak.  There 
are  tw-o  varieties — a  shrub  or  small  tree  with 
oval,  pointed  leaves  arranged  in  clusters  of  from 
seven  to  thirteen  on  a  common  stalk ;  the  other  a 
creeper  or  climbing  plant  with  broad  leaves, 
sometimes  slightly  notched,  arranged  in  clusters 
of  three.  Both  have  berries. 

“  The  plant  lies  prostrate  upon  the  ground  but 
prefers  to  climb  upon  walls,  shrubs,  and  fences 
to  which  it  clings.  Its  branches  spread  far  out 
and  are  apt  to  brush  the  faces  of  passersby.  Its 
leaflets  are  thin,  satiny,  and  lustrous  and  have 
fine,  short,  microscopic  hairs. 

“The  best  way  to  escape  poisoning,  of  course, 
is  to  avoid  poison  ivy.  Because  you  have  been 
poisoned  once  is  no  proof  against  a  second  at¬ 
tack.  These  plants  cause  poisoning  in  nearly 
every  one  if  touched,  although  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  certain  persons. 
Some  scarcely  can  approach  poison  ivy  without 
being  poisoned,  whereas  others  may  not  be 
affected  at  all.  One  of  my  little  patients  has 
had  an  attack  of  poisoning  every  year  for  seven 
years.  Early  in  such  an  attack  a  person  may 
convey  the  disease  from  one  part  of  his  body  to 
another  before  he  realizes  that  he  has  been 
poisoned.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  however, 
does  one  person  affect  another. 

“As  I  said  before  the  treatment  is  simple:  a 
wash  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  applied  at 
intervals  until  acute  symptoms  have  subsided 
followed  by  any  ordinary  zinc  ointment  until  the 
skin  is  healthy.  The  wash  should  be  applied  at 
intervals  during  the  day  and  the  ointment  twice 
a  day. 
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IN  1906  the  American  Red  Cross  had 
about  16,000  members,  and  it  was 
decided  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  little 
magazine  to  keep  the  members  in  touch  with 
what  the  organization  was  doing.  A  twelve- 
month  subscription  was  included  with  each 
$1.00  membership. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
was  faced  by  the  same  problem  which  presented 
itself  to  all  publishing  enterprises — of  mounting 
costs  in  paper  and  everything  that  went  into 
the  making  of  a  magazine — and  at  the  same 
time  a  huge  increase  in  the  membership  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  giving  of  the 
magazine  to  members  of  the  classes  above  the 
one  dollar  class,  because  the  expense  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it  made  the  tax  too  great,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  have  The  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine  in  the  hands  of  every  member,  in  order 
that  all  might  keep  close  to  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  work  being  done. 

By  the  summer  of  this  year  the  number  of 
magazine  subscribers  had  made  it  necessary  to 
print  over  250,000  copies,  and  several  issues 
(notably  the  Red  Cross  Handbook,  May  issue) 
have  gone  as  high  as  350,000.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  new  conditions,  new  opportunities, 
and  have  made  new  plans  which  should  inter¬ 
est  every  Red  Cross  member. 

THE  NEW  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

We  feel  sure,  will  accomplish  much  to  bring 
the  interests  of  all  the  millions  of  members  into 
one  harmonious  whole,  because  it  will  serve  as 
a  medium  of  communication  from  the  officers 
and  heads  of  committees  to  all  the  members, 
reaching  the  smallest  villages  in  the  land,  and 
stimulating  them  to  new  effort  and  new  interest. 
Then,  too,  this  magazine  of  humanity  will  be 
more  than  what  might  be  called  the  organ  of 
the  American  Red  Cross — it  will  be  a  splendid 
magazine  in  its  own  right,  devoted  to  the  most 
appealing  subjects  in  this  time  of  war:  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  of  bravery,  and  efficient 
organization. 

The  number  you  hold  in  your  hand  contains 
twice  as  many  pages  as  those  that  have  gone 
before.  The  color  illustrations  are  only  an 
earnest  of  what  we  hope  to  publish  in  the 
months  to  come.  For  September  there  will 
be  an  enlarged  magazine,  not  only  in  number 


of  pages,  as  in  the  August  number,  but  in  th 
size  of  the  page,  to  enable  us  to  print  mor 
articles,  more  and  bigger  pictures,  of  whicl 
there  will  be  many  in  color.  Many  distinguishei 
authors  and  artists  have  promised  to  contri 
bute,  and  our  ambition  is  to  see  The  Red  Cbob 
Magazine  a  publication  the  like  of  which  w, 
have  not  known  before. 


DELAYS  AND  LOSS  OF  NUMBERS 

There  has  been  complaint  that  many  mem 
bers  have  not  received  their  magazines  promptly 
and  we  have  often  found  that  there  has  beei 
great  delay  in  forwarding  the  names  of  sub 
scribing  and  other  members.  This,  we  hope 
is  being  eliminated,  and  we  are  requesting  ever] 
chapter  and  every  branch  to  send  in  all  name 
at  the  very  earliest  moment.  If  your  copy  hat 
not  come,  see  your  local  chapter  or  branch,  anc 
make  sure  that  your  name  has  been  forwardec 
to  Washington. 

The  number  of  new  members  joining  is  a 
tremendous  that  there  may  be  some  delay  ixj 
entering  the  name  and  mailing  your  copy,; 
but  in  a  few  months  we  hope  this  may  ■ 
avoided. 

In  many  families  there  are  often  sevaB 
members  and  only  one  magazine  is  needei 
We  do  not  want  to  print  a  single  magasB 
that  is  not  actually  needed.  If  you  ■ 
receiving  too  many,  will  you  not  send  a  postal 
to  the  Editor,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  stating  tB 
name  and  address  of  any  subscription  thafl 
a  duplicate  or  is  not  needed?  This  will  bl 
great  saving  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

by  showing  your  magazine  to  members 
are  in  the  one  dollar  class  and  inviting  tha 
to  join  another  class.  No  magazine  is  give 
to  $1.00  members  because  it  is  financially 
possible.  We  not  only7  want  more  memba 
but  more 
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to  gain  for  the  American  Red  Cross  a  soli 
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COLUMBIA'S  GREATER  TASK 
The  Cross — a  small  neat  stain  where  blood  has  been. 
The  Cross — that  whispers  hope  to  fighting  men. 

The  Red,  Red  Cross — that  bears  its  simple  grace 
In  colors  of  the  heart,  within  a  firm  embrace! 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SACRIFICE 

BY 

[HENRY  P.  DAVISON 

IT  HAS  been  my  fortune  to  visit  England  and  France  in  the  fall  of  each  of  the  three  years 
of  the  war,  and  to  observe  not  only  the  military  situation  but  the  situation  in  their 
respective  governments,  and,  to  some  degree,  to  note  progressively  the  results  of  the 
war  upon  the  people. 

You  may  read  of  it  all,  you  may  be  told  of  it  all,  but  you  can  form  no  appreciation  of 
it  without  yourself  observing  it.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in  the  people  is  the  change 
in  their  ideas  of  values — the  value  of  life  is  so  different,  the  attitude  of  each  toward  the  other 
is  so  different.  Their  ideals  become  exalted.  It  seems  as  if  their  affection  and  regard  for 
mankind  had  immeasurably  increased.  They  seem  to  be  without  malice  or  design,  envy  or 
jealousy,  without  sordid  ambition— to  be  living  on  a  higher  and  better  plane.  Even  with  their 
terrible  sorrow  and  suffering  they  seem  to  be  stronger  and  surer  and  more  content  to  meet 
whatever  may  be  given  them  to  meet. 

What  must  happen  to  us  that  we  may  be  awakened  and  purified?  I  wish  for  no  ill,  but 
1  hope  and  pray  that  whatever  may  be  needed  to  arouse  us  to  a  sense  of  sacrifice  and  cleanse 
us  from  our  selfishness  will  come  to  us.  If  it  does  not,  we  shall  be  ill  prepared  to  live  and  meet 
our  responsibilities  with  respect  to  other  people  so  cleansed  and  strengthened. 

I  firmly  believe  that  through  the  Red  Cross  we  can  not  only  render  a  service  to  our  allies — 
to  those  who  are  to-day  fighting  for  us — but  we  can  bring  forcefully  to  our  own  people  a  sense, 
both  of  their  obligation  and  of  their  opportunity.  And  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  will,  in  a  not  far  distant  day,  rejoice  in  sacrifice — in  real 
sacrifice — and  demand  that  the  Red  Cross  shall  carry  to  the  peoples  then  living  the  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  what  they  have  done  for  us,  and  express  such  appreciation  by  every  possible 
aid. 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  GERMAN  RETREAT 


BY 

STEPHANE  LAUZANNE 


A  DOCUMENT  indicates  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  a  speech  the 
frightful  treatment  the  French 
people  have  undergone  for  thirty 
months  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  document  is  an  official  German 
notice  which  was  found  posted  on  the  walls  of 
a  small  village,  Holnon,  northwest  of  St. 
Quentin.  The  notice  bears  the  official  seal  of 
the  German  commander.  It  read  thus: 

Holnon,  July  20th,  79/5. 

All  the  workmen,  with  their  wives  and  children  of 
fifteen  years,  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields  every 
day,  Sunday  included,  from  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

Half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  an  hour  at  noon,  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  will  be  allowed 
for  rest  and  recreation. 


Infractions  of  this  rule  will  be  punished  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  laborer  who  refuses  to  work  will  be 
thrown,  in  company  with  other  objectors  during  the 
harvest  time,  in  jail  under  the  charge  of  German 
non-comissioned  officers.  After  the  harvest,  the 
objectors  will  be  imprisoned  for  six  months.  Every 
third  day  nourishment  of  bread  and  water  will  be 
provided. 

2.  The  women  who  refuse  to  work  will  be 
transported  to  the  fields  to  work  there.  After  the 
harvest  the  women  will  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months. 

3.  Children  who  refuse  to  work  will  be  punished 
by  being  flogged  with  a  stick. 

In  addition,  the  Commander  reserves  the  right  to 
punish  objecting  laborers  by  twenty  strokes  of  the 
lash  every  day. 

The  workmen  of  the  village  of  Verdulles  have  al¬ 
ready  been  punished  severely. 


TOO  HEAVY  TO  CARRY,  TOO  USEFUL  TO  LEAVE 
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Moreover,  the  unfortunate  population  of 
the  village  has  been  robbed  and  pillaged 
without  pity;  not  only  have  the  Germans 
taken  money  and  goods  but  they  have  pillaged 
shops  and  private  houses  without  scruple.  The 
following  example  is  truly  characteristic  of 
the  behavior  of  the  invader. 

At  1  lam  in  the  Somme  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  appeared  one  day  in  December,  1914, 
at  a  hardware  shop.  He  selected  several 
articles,  such  as  an  electric  light,  fixtures,  etc., 
and  had  them  wrapped  up  for  him.  But  when 
the  employee  asked  for  the  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chases,  he  replied,  “What  money?  1  haven’t 
bought  anything,  and  I  owe  you  nothing. 
Everything  in  here  belongs  to  me  and  1  take 
what  I  wish.”  The  employee  protested  and  the 
Grand  Duke  promised  him  a  gift,  but  needless 
to  say  the  gift  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

With  this  example,  coming  from  so  high, 
before  them  the  officers  and  soldiers  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  more  consideration. 
One  captain  several  days  later  came  in  turn  to 
“purchase”  goods  from  the  same  store  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner.  The  last  day  of 
February,  1917,  a  squad  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  burst  into  the  store  and  re¬ 
moved  everything  of  value,  destroying  all 
that  they  could  not  carry  away. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  unfortunate  French 
villages  who  had  to  submit  to  the  German 
occupation,  suffered. 

When,  toward  the  end  of  February,  a  re¬ 
treat  was  decided  upon  by  the  German  Chief 
of  Staff,  they  commenced  carrying  away 
everything  that  had  any  value  whatever. 
They  gathered  together  all  the  young  women, 
and  the  men  of  working  age  and  the  young 
boys.  These  they  deported  into  the  interior  of 
Germany. 

At  Vraignes,  a  village  of  some  250  inhabi¬ 
tants,  after  gathering  together  twenty-four 
girls  destined  to  be  deported  to  Germany, 
the  soldiers  broke  into  the  private  houses  and 
looted  them.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  day 
before  their  departure,  notice  was  served  upon 
the  inhabitants  that  they  were  to  be  deported 
and  that  they  could  carry  away  with  them  any¬ 
thing  they  particularly  desired.  Hardly  had 
these  unfortunates  gathered  together  that 
which  they  held  most  precious  than  they  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  collect  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
nearby  farm.  There  some  soldiers,  acting  under 


orders  from  their  chief,  set  about  depriving 
them  of  all  the  money  which  they  were  carry¬ 
ing.  Several  of  them  even  had  to  undress  in 
public.  They  collected  about  13,800  francs 
which  the  Germans  took  away  without  giv¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  slightest  form  of  receipt. 

All  acts  of  vandalism  which  were  committed 
— destruction  of  houses,  furniture  broken, 
buildings  destroyed  by  dynamite,  fruit  trees 
cut  down,  wells  poisoned — all  these  were  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  High  Chief  of  Staff 
according  to  exact  and  detailed  orders  which 
were  later  found,  the  orders  showing  that  each 
regiment  knew  exactly  what  it  was  to  destroy 
before  it  retreated. 

GERMAN  GRATITUDE 

Naturally  there  were  in  many  places  scenes 
of  untold  cruelty.  One  day  the  Germans 
presented  themselves  before  the  Mayor  of 
Cugny  and  said  to  him: 

“  Your  Honor,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
feel  ourselves  forced  to  ask  you  to  retire  to  the 
nearby  farm  of  Maurepas,  for  there  is  coming 
to  the  village  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  have  deigned  to  grant  to  you  the 
signal  honor  of  occupying  your  house  for 
some  time.”  The  Mayor  acquiesced,  over¬ 
come  with  surprise  at  the  courteous  manner — 
so  foreign  to  the  usual  German  method  of 
procedure.  Leaving  his  house  in  good  order, 
he  went  over  to  Maurepas,  to  a  farm  belonging 
to  one  of  his  friends,  a  short  distance  away. 
Forty-eight  hours  passed.  Explosions  were 
heard  and  the  sky  was  red  with  fire  all  one 
night. 

When  the  good  Mayor  of  Cugny  wished  to 
reoccupy  his  house,  overjoyed  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  departure  of  the  Germans, 
he  found  only  ruins.  The  Germans  had  pil¬ 
laged  his  house  and  then  had  blown  it  up. 

One  can  judge,  under  these  conditions,  what 
comfort  the  unfortunate  French  peasants  had 
when  one  night  they  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
the  Germans  had  gone  for  good.  They  were 
without  food,  their  homes  had  been  des¬ 
troyed,  their  money  was  gone  and  their 
farms  were  untilled,  but  the  invaders  were  not 
there.  What  a  deliverance!  What  joy! 
Some  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  but 
coming  out  from  their  hiding  places  they 
struggled  toward  the  French  lines  to  greet  the 
advance  guards  of  the  oncoming  troops. 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  INVADER 

The  Germans  ripped  open  tombs  in  their  search  for  material  which  might  be  of  service  to  them 
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The  physical  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  was  pitiful.  Some  of  them  were 
living  skeletons;  others  seemed  like  lunatics 
incapable  of  showing  any  spirit.  It  is  thus 
that  the  great  author,  Pierre  Loti,  in  a  recent 
number  of  L’ Illustration,  described  the  follow¬ 
ing  scene  of  which  he  was  a  witness: 

THE  ANCIENT  CRONES 

“  I  recall  one  meeting  which  took  place  in 
the  silent  ruins  of  a  hamlet,  where  once  the  yel¬ 
low  wall-flowers  had  grown  in  wanton  profu¬ 
sion,  counterfeiting  the  gilded  decorations  on 
the  walls,  and  where  the  lilacs  made  magnificent 
purple  patches  in  the  vast  enclosure  which  had 
formerly  been  the  gardens.  Two  old  women 
were  living  there  still;  two  old  women  with 
white  hair,  with  furrowed  faces  and  staring 
eyes,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  their  reason. 

“  It  was  on  the  edge  of  a  well  that  they  first 
perceived  me,  a  well  which  without  doubt  had 
for  generations  furnished  the  families  with 
good  clear  water.  With  great  difficulty,  on  the 
end  of  a  frail  cord,  they  had  just  raised  the 
bucket,  and  they  glared  at  me  with  distrustful 
eyes.  ‘Still  it  smells/  said  one.  ‘Yes,  yes/ 
replied  the  other,  ‘it  smells.  Throw  it  away 
quickly;  throw  it  away/  These  phrases,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  monotonous  tone,  were  yet  as 
dramatic  as  any  one  might  hear.  Every  one 
knew  that  in  leaving,  the  Germans  had  the 
extreme  delicacy  to  poison  the  wells.  In  the 
pockets  of  the  prisoners  or  on  the  dead  have 
been  found  the  precise  instructions  for  pollut¬ 
ing  the  water.  ‘Such  and  such  a  soldier  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  wells.  He  will  throw  in 
each  one  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison,  or 
of  creosote,  or  lacking  these,  all  available 
filth.’  ” 

When  the  French  troops  arrived  the  greater 
part  of  the  natives  were  directed  toward  the 
interior  of  France  and  were  given  medical 
care.  Others  wished  at  any  cost  to  remain  in 
their  native  haunts.  One  marvelled  at  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  some  old  men  who 
an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  soldiers 
began  excavating  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  or 
commenced  at  once  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  cultivation. 

About  the  condition  of  the  villages  so 
occupied  all  that  is  possible  has  been  said.  No 
humanyvord  can  paint  the  state  of  desolation 
and  destruction  that  overwhelms  this  part  of 


France  formerly  so  rich  and  prosperous.  The 
following  phrases,  borrowed  again  from  Pierre 
Loti,  give  a  feeble  idea  of  the  spectacle  which 
in  the  Somme  and  in  the  Oise  and  in  the  Aisne 
confronts  the  eye  to-day. 

“Near  at  hand  are  revealed  the  gaping 
wounds  of  a  village,  an  unfortified  village,  a 
great  and  beautiful  French  village  which  two 
months  ago  still  lived.  The  work  of  the  hu¬ 
man  barbarians  is  beyond  the  level  of  compari¬ 
son.  ‘Each  soldier,’  read  an  order,  ‘must 
carry  with  him  incendiary  materials  for  a 
designated  house,’  or  ‘he  will  place  explosives 
in  such  and  such  a  church.’  Such  irrefutable 
papers  have  been  found  in  the  pockets  of  dead 
Germans  or  on  prisoners. 

“The  first  sight  of  this  village  gave  one  a 
deep  and  unforgettable  impression.  One 
longed  to  scream  and  curse!  What  a  master¬ 
piece  of  fiendish  destruction !  Certainly  never 
since  the  dawn  of  history  has  the  world  known 
anything  of  a  like  nature,  and  this  was  done 
yesterday!  It  is  an  immense  wound  wherein 
the  gaping  flesh  still  quivers.  Street  after 
street,  square  after  square  the  destruction  is 
everywhere  indescribable.  Not  a  house,  be  it 
large  or  small,  but  which  is  in  ruins;  the  in¬ 
teriors  are  bulging  out  from  all  of  them,  the 
walls  hang  tottering.  One  would  say  that 
their  heads  had  been  cut  off  and  their  entrails 
ripped  open. 

“  In  mid-air  hang  arm-chairs,  couches  still 
neat,  beds  caught  by  one  leg,  and  clothes  of  all 
sorts  spilled  from  out  the  closets.  Gilded 
trappings  dance  a  Saraband  of  death  among 
the  piles  of  red  brick  which  are  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  facades.  The  rafters  and  some  of 
the  slate  tiles  of  the  roofs  have  long  fallen 
away  altogether  and  the  walls  which  no  longer 
support  anything,  straggle  drunkenly  as  in  a 
rowdy  brawl.  A  light  breath  of  wind  or  the 
vibrations  of  a  passing  cart  are  sufficient  to 
start  small  landslides.” 

It  will  take  years  and  years  for  the  memory 
of  such  things  to  be  effaced  and  forgotten. 
But  the  rebuilding  of  all  these  ruins  will  help. 

But  time  can  never  efface  the  tragic  mem¬ 
ories,  for  generations  and  generations  to  come. 
The  French  peasants,  murdered,  ruined,  and 
tortured,  will  preserve  the  accursed  brand 
which  historians  may  indeed  call  the  German 
Army,  but  which  the  peasants  of  France  justly 
call  “a  horde  of  wild  beasts.” 


YOUR  RED  CROSS 

Hopewell’s  ioo  per  cent.  Drive — Odd  Quarters  for  a  Chapter 


A  IOO  PER  CENT.  DRIVE 

LAST  May  several  of  the  wives  of  the 
employees  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Works  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  formed  a  Red 
Cross  Society,  called  the  City  Point  Auxili¬ 
ary,  as  the  majority  of  them  resided  in  the 
Village  of  City  Point,  Va.,  adjoining  Hope- 
well.  While  these  ladies  had  no  idea  of  the 
results  their  little  organization  was  to  attain, 
they  started  the  ball  rolling  in  a  campaign 
for  funds  and  members  by  holding  a  big 
Red  Cross  dance,  which  netted  more  than 
$500  for  the  cause,  and  by  appointing  an 
Executive  Committee  of  ten  men,  to  handle 
the  campaign,  chosen  from  the  Du  Pont 
organization.  This  Committee  met  without 
delay,  divided  the  plant  of  the  powder  com¬ 
pany  into  areas  or  districts,  and  appointed 
sixty-five  lieutenants.  Then  the  publicity 
campaign  began. 

From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  date 


set  for  the  actual  campaign,  which  was  to 
be  completed  in  four  days  (June  5,  6,  7,  and 
8th),  no  worker  could  possibly  go  to  his  work, 
be  at  work,  or  leave  his  work  without  a 
Red  Cross  banner,  bearing  the  slogan  “Join 
When  Asked,”  staring  him  in  the  face.  Signs 
and  placards  bringing  home  the  aims  of  the 
Society  and  the  duty  of  the  workers  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  cause  were  placed  at  every  con¬ 
ceivable  place.  Motor  cars  bore  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  oil-cloth  banners,  a  huge  thermometer 
and  numerous  “clocks”  were  erected  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  campaign.  The  local 
plant  magazine  gave  wide  publicity  to  the 
work,  and  a  monster  parade  was  held. 

With  all  this  advance  publicity,  the  day 
set  for  the  opening  of  the  whirlwind  cam¬ 
paign  found  every  captain  keen  to  beat  his 
fellow  workers’  record.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  had  set  as  its  mark  a  contribution  total 
of  $ 10,000 .  All  the  recording  devices  were 
painted  to  show  these  figures  as  a  total,  and 


H*  > 

STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND 

A  parade  was  one  of  the  features  in  Hopewell’s  great  drive  in  which  $35,770.73  was  raised;  an  average  of  $3.10  for 

each  man 
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it  was  felt  that  the  attainment  of  these 
amounts  would  be  a  creditable  result.  Im¬ 
agine  the  surprise  of  the  organization  when 
the  first  eight  hours  brought  $ 10,000  into  the 
treasury;  the  first  twenty-four  hours  showed 
more  than  $30,000  collected,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  campaign  the  collections  to¬ 
talled  the  sum  of  $35,770.73,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  11,515 — an  average  of  $3. 10  for  each 
man! 

When  it  is  considered  that  only  11,000 
men  are  employed  at  the  Hopewell  works  of 
the  Du  Pont  Company,  the  real  meaning  of 
these  figures  is  apparent.  Over  100  per  cent, 
contributed — a  seemingly  impossible  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  men  took  out  memberships  for  their 
entire  families.  The  record  is  certainly 
unique. 

Many  interesting  examples  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  workers  in  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  were  disclosed.  A  colored  employee 


is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  blue  ribbon 
Red  Cross  button  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  lieutenant  collecting  from  his  de¬ 
partment  because  his  contribution  amounted 
to  $25.  And  yet  this  man  earns  but  24  cents 
an  hour!  A  favorite  method  of  contribu¬ 
tion  among  the  higher  paid  employees  was 
that  of  setting  aside  their  total  wages 
for  one,  two  or  three  days  or  a  week  as 
“their  bit.”  One  of  the  most  laughable 
instances  which  is  related  by  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  concerned  a  negro  laborer  who,  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  his 
department,  expressed  his  evident  willing¬ 
ness  to  join  the  society  at  once;  he  had  his 
money  all  ready,  a  much  crumpled  $5.00 
bill,  which  he  turned  over  with  evident 
satisfaction.  Immediately  he  asked  for  his 
certificate. 

“Certificate?”  said  the  collector.  “What 
do  you  mean?” 

“Why  boss,”  said  the  negro,  “I  wants 


LENDING  A  HELPING  HAND 

Hie  Ladies  of  the  Hopewell  Chapter  were  largely  responsible  for  the  great  success  of  the  campaign 
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my  certificate,  so  they  can’t  get  me  in  the 
army!” 

It  seemed  that  some  one  had  told  the 
negro  that  a  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross 
meant  exemption  from  military  duty  and  he 
thought  he  was  buying  his  way  out  of  the 
army  by  his  contribution.  When  the  true 
state  of  affairs  was  explained  to  him,  however, 
that  he  would  probably  be  exempt  under 
any  circumstances  on  account  of  being  a 
munition  worker,  and  what  his  $5  really 
meant  in  the  way  of  bandages  and  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering  for  the  men  who  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  America’s  fighting,  he  not  only 
insisted  on  contributing  the  $5  but  borrowed 
$5  more  among  his  friends,  making  his  total 
contribution  $10. 


A  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  LION’S  DEN 

HROUGHOUT  the  width  and  depth 
of  this  great  land  of  ours,  Red  Cross 
quarters  have  been  established  in  many 
odd  places,  but  a  working  base  in  a  lion  house 
of  a  menagerie  would  seem  to  be  unique. 

The  park  officers  of  the  New  York  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society,  having  been  asked  by  the  Bronx 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  to  aid,  set  to  work 
and  provided  accommodations  in  the  Lion 
House  at  the  Zoological  Park.  Here,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  denizens  of  the  jungle, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  toil  each  day,  working  to  meet  the 
incessant  demand  for  bandages  and  comforts, 
and  the  whir  of  the  busy  sewing  machines 
mingles  strangely  with  the  call  of  the  wild. 
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ON  THE  WAR  GOD’S  TRAIL 

Six  Sketches  of  Life  on  the  Western  Front 


BY 

MUIRHEAD  BONE 

( Muirhead  Bone,  an  artist  of  international  reputation,  was  specially  commissioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  accompany  the  British  expeditionary  force  and  to  depict  the  daily  life 
on  the  Western  Front  so  that  a  permanent  record  of  the  war  might  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
War  Department.  Six  of  his  most  characteristic  sketches  are  here  reproduced.) 


From  a  sketch  by  Muirhead  Bone 


A  HAVEN  OF  REST 

At  a  base  railway  station.  The  members  of  the  British  Voluntary  Aid  Division  are  tireless  workers.  Between  the 
arrivals  of  hospital  trains  with  wounded,  they  busy  themselves  rolling  bandages  or  preparing  food  for  the  troops 


“  L’ENFANT  TERRIBLE”  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD 


ABOARD  A  HOSPITAL  SHIP 


From  a  sketch  by  Muirhead  Bone 

AWAITING  THE  WOUNDED 

The  work  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  has  been  a  particularly  bright  page  in  the  war.  They  work  often  under  the  most  trying  conditions  as  much  as  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  at  a  time  without  rest.  One  distinguished  surgeon  performed  nineteen  difficult  operations — each  lasting  more  than  an  hour — without  pausing 
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(Sketches  from  “Chansons  de  Route"  by  Theodore  Botrel.  Tayot  et  Cie.,  Paris) 

BADOUR  conS™c'e  Johnson  TRENCHE5 

Theodore  Botrel,  the  Singer  of  France,  Whose  Cheery  Songs  Have  Given  the  Armies 
Battling  in  the  Trenches,  a  New  Courage  to  Continue  the  Grim  Struggle 


THE  age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  dead. 

Despite  the  great  siege  guns,  the 
liquid  fire  and  the  gas  bombs, 
there  lurks  a  remnant  of  the 
glory  of  mediaeval  days  in  the 
Army  of  France  to-day. 

You  have  read  in  the  papers  how,  in  the 
lull  of  a  battle,  a  lark  might  be  heard  singing 
high  up  over  the  field  of  carnage?  Well, 
down  on  that  field  itself,  in  the  trenches 
surrounded  by  the  grim  engines  of  war, 
a  troubadour,  to-day,  as  of  old,  strikes  his 
guitar.  He  sings  of  the  glories  of  France, 
of  her  victories,  and  of  the  glorious  future 
that  lives  before  her,  just  as  his  ancestors 
did  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  the  hospitals, 
amid  the  ruins  of  humanity,  he  ever  pursues 
his  way,  leaving  behind  him  peace  and  calm 
and,  better  still,  hope.  In  the  trenches  or 
behind  the  lines,  he  lightens  the  burden  for 
the  war-weary  troops  with  many  a  snatch  of 
song — here  a  gay  love  song,  there  a  bit  of 
patriotic  verse.  And  the  name  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  troubadour  is  Theodore  Botrel. 

Eugene  Tardieu  says  in  his  introduction  to 
Botrel’s  “Chansons  de  Route”:  “Dunkirk  was 


visited  at  the  same  time  by  ‘Taubes’  and  b 
Theodore  Botrel,  ‘singertothe  armies’ — thelat 
ter  made  us  forget  the  former.  He  sings 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  groans.” 

To  sing,  while  others  lament;  to  sing 
while  others  work,  while  others  fight,  whil 
others  die;  such  is  the  part  assigned  to  thi 
young  Frenchman  by  his  government. 

To  sing,  to  encourage,  to  cheer,  to  thrill,  t< 
give  voice  to  the  heroism  and  emotion  abou 
him;  it  is  a  splendid  role,  and  Botrel  fills  i  ; 
well.  He  goes  among  the  wounded,  quietly 
and  his  strong  voice,  with  its  warmth  o 
feeling,  charms  them  till  pain  is  forgotten  I 
He  goes  among  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  th 
fighters,  and  is  their  voice,  and  they  recogniz 
in  his  songs  what  they  themselves  are  sayin 
with  their  lives.  His  photograph  shows  ; 
strong  face,  with  upturned  moustaches,  hai 
inclined  to  be  curly,  fine  features  and  eye 
heavily  lidded— broad  shoulders,  built  stock 
ily.  He  must  needs  be  strong — his  days  ar 
more  full  of  engagements  than  the  greates 
opera  star’s.  Here  is  a  part  of  his  itinerary. 

“Sept,  i st,  left  Paris  at  1:32 — arrived  a 
Ferte-Nulon  at  4  when  obliged  to  return  t<  ' 
Paris;  they  are  fighting  toward  Villers-Cot 
terets,  and  the  English  army,  protected  byr  it 
artillery,  is  winding  along  the  road. 

“The  2nd,  left  Paris  at  six  o’clock,  arrive 
at  Toul  at  9  o’clock.  Town  absolute! 
closed,  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  No  hote 
Slept  in  the  station. 

“The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  sang  at  Nanc 
among  the  ambulances,  the  6th,  sang  a 
Mirecourt,  the  7th  and  8th  at  Epinal  air 
Neuf chateau,  the  country  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.” 
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does  not  take  much  imagination  to  picture 
the  gallant  “poilus”  marching  along,  singing, 

“Les  Franjais,  cn  guerre, 

Sont  de  vrais  poilus — 

(Choeur)  Poilus! 

La  Patrie  est  fiere 
De  ses  chers  Poilus. 

(Choeur)  Poilus! 

Le  Boche  recule, 

Sachant  bien  qu’ils  sont 
Costauds  coinme  Hcrcule 
Et  comme  Samson. 


LA  GROSSE  BERTHA 


Car  c'est  dc  ce  nom  quo  Krupp  a,  poeti- 
quemcnt.  baptise  sa  Kolossalc  piece  de  420. 

Sur  Pair  do  0  Concierge  complaisant  »>.  dc  G  Tiercy  * 

Maestoso  Marcato 

CODA  FIN 
6  *  2  $ 


Bertha,  for-te  chanteuse,  est  na  ti  -  ve 


Choeur 

V’la  les  Poilus  qui  vont  sauver  la  France 
V’la  les  bons  Poilus, 

Fiers  et  resolus! 

Bravant  la  mort  et  narguant  la  SoufTYance 
Les  temps  revolus, 

Rien  n’arrctr’a  plus 
Les  Poilus!” 


d'Essen  ne.  Mais  el-ie  veut  bril  -  ler  sur  un  plus  vas- 


te  see  ne.  Ah  '  badaboum  1  badaboum  1  ba-daboum ! 


Sa  vont  de-vant  cou -vrir,  dit-elle,  et  fai  -  re  tai-re 


On  the  14th  of  September  Botrel  sang  at 
3rienne  before  six  or  seven  hundred  crip¬ 
ples  and  wounded  of  the  station,  and  the 
lead  surgeon  writes  thus:  “Unexpected  re¬ 
sults  of  the  visit  of  M.  Botrel;  the  greater 
iart  of  the  cripples  wished  to  go  back  at 
mce.” 

“Ce  ne  sont  pas  encore  les  champs  de  la  victoire;  Or 

Patience!  cela  viendra; 

Ecoutez  les  chansons  dc  la  Route  dc  Gloire. 

Qui,  demain,  nous  y  conduira!” 


[Frenchmen  in  war 
Are  true  poilus — 

(Chorus)  Poilus! 

Their  Country  is  proud 
Of  her  dear  poilus. 

The  “Boche”  recoils 
Knowing  well  that  they  are 
Powerful  like  Hercules 
And  like  Samson. 

Chorus 

[Behold  the  Poilus  who  will  save  France, 
Behold  the  good  Poilus, 

Proud  and  resolute! 

Braving  Death  and  defying  Pain — 

Time  passes 

But  nothing  will  stop 

The  Poilus.] 


“Chantons  comme  nos  Aieux, 
Chantons! 

Joyeux  et  legers  comme  eux, 


(We  have  not  yet  reached  the  fields  of  Victory; 

Patience!  it  will  come; 

Listen  to  the  songs  of  the  path  of  glory 

Which  to-morrow  will  lead  us  to  triumph.) 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  songs  and 
pallads  of  Botrel,  for  of  course  the  singing 
days  a  part  in  their  charm.  His  “Chansons 
le  Route  lose  perhaps  the  most.  But  it 
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Chantons! 

Chantons,  legere,  legere, 

Chantons  legerement! 

“Et  marchons  s’il  faut  marcher; 
Marchons! 

Pas  releve,  pied  leger, 

Marchons! 

Marchons,  legere,  legere, 

Marchons  legerement! 

“S’il  y  faut  tomber,  tombons, 

Tombons! 

En  tombant,  nous  sourierons; 

Tombons! 

Tombons,  legere,  legere, 

Tombons  legerement!”  etc. 

[Sing  we  as  our  ancestors, 

Sing  we! 

Joyous  and  gay  as  they  were, 

Sing  we! 

Sing  we  gaily,  lightly, 

Sing  we  carelessly. 

[March  we,  if  we  must  march; 

March  we! 

With  lofty  step,  light  of  foot, 

March  we  gaily,  lightly, 

March  we  carelessly. 

[If  we  must  fall,  die  we, 

Die  we! 

And  falling,  we  shall  laugh; 

Die  we! 

Fall  we  lightly,  gaily, 

Die  we  carelessly!  etc.] 

Botrel  not  only  makes  the  soldiers  march 
for  us,  but  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  them  as 


they  fight,  as  they  rest,  as  they  play, 
in  their  tenderer  moments  and  in  their 
times  of  deep  feeling.  Sometimes  he 
writes  ;n  dialect  but  usually  in  very 
simple,  direct  language.  He  tells  of 
the  boy  starting  to  the  war,  writing 
his  “adieux”  to  his  “  Bonne  grand’ 
mere,”  “Qu’  a  present  votre  petit  gas 
est  a  la  France.”  He  tells  of  the 
“petit  paquet”  sent  by  “la  bonne 
patriote,”  whose  tenderness  keeps  the 
soldier’s  heart  as  well  as  his  body  warm. 

“Puis,  y  a  des  gat’ries; 

Des  cartes,  du  tabac; 

Des  petit’s  chat’ries; 

Bonbons,  chocolat. 

Et  moi  qu’aim’  la  gloire, 

J’viens  mem’  d’y  trouver 
Ce  gage  de  victoire; 

Un’  feuille  de  laurier — ” 

[Then  there  are  little  luxuries; 

Cards  and  tobacco; 

Little  sweetmeats; 

Bonbons,  chocolate. 

And  for  me  who  loves  glory, 

I  have  even  found 
This  gage  of  victory; 

A  laurel  leaf.] 

Botrel  is  a  faithful  catholic.  One  of  his 
heroes  is  the  good  priest  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  fighting  for  liberty,  or  answering  the 
soldiers’  questions,  “  How  can  mass  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  camp,  without  organ,  without 
church?” 

“‘La  sainte-table,  alors,  sergent, 

En  plein  air  sera  mise?’ 

‘Vive  le  plein  air  quand  l’All’mand 
Bombarde  les  eglises1’ 
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“‘A  ce  moment  chacun,  sergent, 

S’incline  vers  la  terre?’ 

‘Le  front  devant  Dieu  se  courbant, 

Le  r’dress’mieux  a  la  guerre!’” 

[“Then,  Sergeant,  the  Holy  Table, 

Will  be  set  out  in  the  open?” 

“Since  the  Germans  have  bombarded 
churches, 

The  outer  air  is  best.” 

“At  such  a  time  will  every  one, 

Bow  down  to  the  ground?” 

“The  head  that  stoops  before  God 
Is  most  erect  in  war.” 

He  writes  of  the  hospital  nurses  with  a 
somewhat  lighter  touch  than  Kipling  in  his 
tragic  lines  to  the  nurses  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  campaign: 

“Comme  elles  sont  douces  vos  mains 
Qui  nous  soignent  aux  lendemains 
De  nos  tueries.  .  .  . 

Et  c’est  pourquoi  tant  de  nos  gas, 

Se  croyant  revenus,  la-bas, 

Dans  leurs  chaumieres, 

S’endorment  en  disant,  ‘Maman,’ 

Tout  en  serrant,  devotement, 

Vos  mains  de  meres!” 


The  woes  of  Belgium,  of  the  French  terri¬ 
tory  now  in  German  hands,  are  told  with 
great  depth  of  feeling  and  perfect  simplicity. 
He  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  suffering 
people,  for  the  heroic  soldiers: 

“Savourez  vos  premiers  succes 
Qui  vous  ont  conquis  a  la  ronde 
L’amour  delirant  des  Franfais 
Et  1’admiration  du  monde!” 

[Cherish  your  first  success 
Which  won  for  you  everywhere 
The  frenzied  love  of  the  French 
And  the  admiration  of  the  world.] 

But  there  is  also  a  lighter  mood,  for  the 
wounded  to  whom  Botrel  sings  must  be 
made  to  laugh,  and  the  soldier  back  of  the 
trenches  must  forget  for  a  while  the  horrors 
of  war. 

“Voila  les  ‘Kakis’ 

Qui  nous  ont  conquis 
Tant  ils  sont  exquis 
(Aoh!  Yes!  Very  well!) 

Lorsque,  bravement, 

Flegmatiquement, 

Ils  cogn’nt  sur  I’  All’mand; 

Aoh!  Yes!  Very  well. — ” 

[Behold  the  “Kakis” 

Who  have  won  us, 

They  are  so  exquisite 
(Aoh!  Yes!  Very  well!) 

When  bravely, 

Phlegmatically, 

They  drive  on  the  Germans.] 


[How  gentle  are  your  hands 
That  care  for  us  the  day 
After  the  butchery.  .  .  . 

And  that  is  why  so  many  of  our  boys, 
Thinking  that  they  have  returned 
Home  to  their  cottages, 

Go  to  sleep  murmuring  “Mother” — 
While  pressing,  with  devotion, 

Your  motherly  hands.] 
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Les  bodies,  the  blockhead  enemy,  are 
treated  humorously  as  well  as  sternly. 

“Va-t-’en  voir  les  Bodies 
Si  tu  ne  les  as  pas  vus 
Car  les  temps  sont  proches 
Ou  n’y  en  aura  plus!” 


LA  MARCHE  DES  «  POILUS» 

Sur  l’air  des  a  Pioupious  d’Auvergne  »,  d’Antonin  Louis  1 


Mouvement  de  marche. 


De  seschers  Poi  -  lus,  Poi-lus.  Le  Bo-che  re- 


Ch<eur  Solo 


cu  -  le,  Sachantbien  qu’ils  som,  qu’ilssont,  Costauds 


ChceuRj 


Comme  Her- cu  -  le  Et  com-me  Sam-son !  Samson  ! 


REFRAIN  (eu  cliceur)  tres  rtsolument. 


r- 4  V - 

- H - A— - 

c  lj  -  * n  k  n  m  .  r  rr  m  r  n 
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V’la  lesPoi-ius  qui  vont  sau -ver  la  France,  V’la  les 


[Go  see  the  Boches 

If  you  have  not  seen  them, 

For  very  soon 

There  will  not  be  any  more.] 

‘‘Le  Kaiser  s'etait  bien  promis 
D’etre  en  sept,  huit  jours  a  Paris; 

Mais  il  ne  l’a  pas  pu 
Grace  au  Beige  tetu! 

Chantons  la  Kaiseriole, 

Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son; 

Chantons  la  Kaiseriole, 

Vive  le  son  du  cannon!” 

[The  Kaiser  promised  himself 
To  be  in  Paris  in  seven,  eight  days. 

But  he  could  not 

Thanks  to  obstinate  Belgium! 

Sing  we  the  “  Kaiseriole,” 

Hurrah  for  the  sound! 

Sing  we  the  “  Kaiseriole” 

Hurrah  for  the  sound  of  the  cannon!] 

Surely  the  reader  on  this  side  of  the  water 
cannot  doubt  but  that  such  a  spirit,  the 
crusader’s  spirit,  will  be  victorious  in  the 
end. 

Theodore  Botrel  has  thus  not  only  inter¬ 
preted  his  people  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  the  world. 

‘‘The  gentleman,”  says  Vance  Thompson, 
in  a  recent  book,  “was  a  product  of  Latin 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  mark  of  his  high 

qualities  was  that  he  treated  life  (under  God) 
as  the  blithest,  gallantest,  and  most  glorious 
of  all  sports.  In  the  adventure  of  life  danger 
was  part  of  the  fun.  ...  He  learned 
how  to  treat  life  (under  God)  as  a  glorious 
sport.  ...  I  don’t  say  a  gentleman  is 
the  noblest  work  of  God;  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  assign  him  a  place;  I  do  say  that  the  man 
who  fails  to  share  (with  Sydney  and  Rupert 
Brooke)  this  view,  that  life  is  to  be  treated 
as  (under  God)  a  gallant  adventure,  is  any¬ 
thing  noble  you  please,  but  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  plain  historic  meaning  of  the 
word.  And  so  he  has  come  down  to  us, 
holding  life  to  be  a  light  thing  (a  thing  to 
toss  away  on  a  sporting  chance)  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  the  earthbound  man  holds 
dear.” 

Thus  as  he  has  lived 

The  Frenchman  dies,  singing, 

He  dies  for  his  country,  content, 
Singing. 


CROPS  AND  THE  RED  CROSS 

BY 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 


DURING  a  recent  trip  through  the  rich  farming  country  of  Eastern  Minnesota,  I 
i  ran  across  a  wonderfully  effective  plan  for  arousing  deep  and  continued  interest 
I  in  the  Red  Cross  movement. 

"  The  idea  originated  with  W.  S.  Moscrip,  of  Washington  County,  one  of  the 
leading  Holstein  cattle  breeders  of  the  State.  1  found  him  and  his  assistants 
Dusily  at  work  making  their  canvass  among  the  people.  They  were  asking  no  money,  but 
iach  farmer  was  requested  to  sign  the  following  pledge: 

“  In  order  to  do  ‘  my  bit  ’  in  the  present  war,  I  agree  to  grow  the  following  crops  to  be  sold 
:>n  a  market  day  set  for  the  purpose,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  American  Red  Cross.” 


WE  ARE 

Growing  Crops  to  be  Donated 

TO  THE 

American  Red  Cross 


Member  of  Washington  County  Patriotic  League 

Practically  every  farmer  in  the  Lake  Elmo  district  signed  these  pledges,  most  of  them 
agreeing  to  contribute  the  products  of  one  acre  of  grain  or  other  crops.  Some  of  the  smaller 
farmers  signed  for  half  acres.  In  the  fall  the  products  will  be  sold  at  auction:  and  the  returns 
of  full  acres  of  wheat,  com,  oats  or  other  crops  will  represent  a  very  high  average  of  contribu¬ 
tion  for  these  Minnesota  farmers. 

Each  contributor  was  furnished  with  a  large  card  bearing  the  Red  Cross  in  the  centre  and 
these  words: 

“We  are  growing  crops  to  be  donated  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  Member  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Patriotic  League.”  _  .  . 

These  cards  1  saw  posted  on  the  road  in  front  of  many  farms,  giving  striking  visual  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  aroused. 


HOW  THE  $100,000,000  WAS  RAISED 
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The  Origin  of  the  Idea  and  the  Development  of  the  Plan  Under  Which  the  His¬ 
toric  Humanitarian  Fund  Was  Made  Possible 


BY 

CHARLES  S.  WARD 

(Secretary  of  The  War  Finance  Committee) 


HERE  was  the  situation:  The 
American  people  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  billion  dollars  for  the 
Liberty  Loan;  Congress  propos¬ 
ing  new  and  heavy  war  taxa¬ 
tion;  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  doctors 
and  nurses  getting  ready  to  go  to  France; 
suffering  peoples  looking  to  us  for  relief;  our 
Red  Cross  facing  a  duty  and  a  task  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  other  that  had  ever 
been  put  up  to  any  humanitarian  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  the  Red  Cross  badly 
in  need  of  funds. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  had  been  made  chairman  of 
the  War  Council.  The  notable  men  who 
surrounded  him  as  councilors  had  in  many 
ways  proved  their  fitness  for  the  big  job  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  assigned 
to  them.  They  were  just  beginning  to  feel 
out  their  colossal  undertaking. 

Every  plan  the  War  Council  thought  of 


called  for  money,  and  vast  sums  of  it.  ■ 
In  the  Council’s  conferences,  the  amount 
needed  had  not  even  been  mentioned.  It 
seemed  that  the  councilors  hesitated  to  ex-  t 
press  even  to  one  another  the  enormous  sum 
they  felt  the  work  would  require.  Yet  they 
knew.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  some  of  the  councils  of  this  little  i 
group  of  efficient  men,  accustomed  to  accom¬ 
plish  seemingly  impossible  tasks,  were  from 
the  very  first  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
things  were  to  be  done  on  a  colossal  scale. 
They  couldn’t.  The  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Washington  kept  asking,  “  How  much 
money  is  the  War  Council  going  to  raise?” 
Some  asked,  “Will  it  be  $25,000,000?” 

Mention  of  the  sum  first  required  for  the 
Council’s  work  came  out  quietly  and  without 
any  spectacular  features  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  conferences  the  War  Council  was  con¬ 
stantly  holding.  (They  met  at  any  time 
day  or  night.  It  was  almost  one  continual 
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conference).  It  was  in  the  Governors’  room, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  in  Washington. 
The  War  Council  was  in  one  of  its  night 
sessions.  The  hour  was  approaching  mid¬ 
night.  The  question  was  whether  the  fund 
should  be  raised  immediately  or  next  fall. 
On  that  point  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  to  which  Chairman  Davison  had 
listened  attentively.  When  it  lulled,  Mr. 
Davison  said,  “Gentlemen,  my  ideas  are 
very  clear  on  that  point.  I’d  rather  raise  a 
hundred  million  dollars  now  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  next  fall.” 

The  golden  goal  which  the  Chairman  had 
set  so  calmly  had  not  caused  a  ripple  of  ex¬ 
citement  or  a  stir  on  the  countenances  of  the 
councilors.  It  was  a  big  business  matter 
being  handled  by  big  business  men  and  one  al¬ 
most  got  the  impression  that  the  $100,000,000 
was  a  detail  of  the  big  plan. 

The  other  members  of  the  War  Council 
were  not  slow  to  see  the  spirit  behind  the 
raising  of  the  sum. 

Then,  as  the  Chairman  explained  his  ideas, 
one  began  to  perceive  his  point  of  view. 
It  was  not  alone  the  $100,000,000  that  had 
to  be  raised.  It  was  the  spirit  of  giving  and 
of  sacrifice  that  the  campaign  for  the  “hu¬ 
manity  dollars”  would  rouse  throughout  the 
country.  That  would  be  even  more,  main¬ 
tained  Mr.  Davison,  than  the  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  itself. 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY 

But  the  decision  to  start  raising  the  big 
sum  at  once  was  met  by  more  than  one 
serious  obstacle.  It  was  then  May.  In  the 
month  of  July,  it  would  be  growing  hot  and 
the  people  would  be  going  away  on  their 
vacations.  Time  seemed  lacking  to  build 
such  a  vast  organization  as  the  raising  of  the 
fund  would  require  and  then,  greatest  of  all 
obstacles,  there  was — The  Liberty  Loan. 

The  Liberty  Loan  must  not  be  interfered 
with.  That  was  settled  in  the  minds  of  the 
War  Council.  “If  it  should  become  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  Mr.  Davison,  with  calm  deter¬ 
mination  “we  must  all  take  our  coats  off 
and  go  out  and  work  for  the  Liberty  Loan 
exclusively.  That  must  be  a  success.” 

To  this  all  the  councilors  readily  as¬ 
sented.  But  that  did  not  get  the  Liberty 
Loan  out  of  the  way.  The  bond  offering 
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was  to  close  June  1 5th.  The  Red  Cross  cam¬ 
paign  could  not  be  started  until  after  that 
date.  So,  after  much  careful  planning,  it 
was  decided  to  proclaim  the  days  from  June 
18th  to  25th,  inclusive, — Monday  to  Monday 
— as  “Red  Cross  Week”  and  to  try  to  raise 
the  hundred  million  during  those  days.  This 
meant  every  preceding  hour  meanwhile  must 
be  utilized. 

A  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN 

From  that  moment  the  campaign  assumed 
the  character  of  a  military  operation.  There 
was  nothing  too  big  to  attempt  if  the  doing 
of  it  would  help;  there  was  nothing  too  small 
if  the  doing  of  it  was  worth  while.  Distance 
meant  nothing  if  a  man  wanted  was  needed 
in  Washington.  The  long  distance  telephone 
carried  the  spoken  word  to  acknowledged 
leaders  the  country  over  and  the  railroads 
rushed  them  to  Washington.  It  was  never 
a  question  of  how  far  away  they  were  or  how 
difficult  anything  was.  The  only  question 
was  “is  it  worth  while?”  If  it  was,  it  was 
done. 

The  man  who  had  been  chosen  to  head 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  campaign 
was  Seward  Prosser,  the  President  of  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company.  His  enthusiastic 
leadership  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  put 
vigorous  life  into  the  campaign  throughout 
the  country,  especially  in  New  York,  where 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  of  the  War  Council, 
aided  him  greatly  and  helped  him  to  secure 
twenty  of  the  leading  business  men  and  ten  of 
the  most  influential  women  as  team  captains. 

The  influence  of  the  leadership  of  these 
prominent  New  York  men  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  had  much  to  do  with  the 
enlistment  of  other  leading  men  all  over  the 
country.  The  initial  gift  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  by  Cleveland  Dodge,  set  the  standard 
for  the  large  giving,  which  was  felt  through¬ 
out  the  campaign  and  helped  to  raise  New 
York’s  great  total,  which  was  one-third  of 
the  entire  fund  raised. 

With  little  time  ahead  of  it,  the  Finance 
Committee  had  to  work  fast.  First,  some 
450  leading  men  throughout  the  country  were 
invited  to  Washington  to  be  told  of  the 
campaign  plans.  The  meeting,  arranged 
as  a  meeting  of  instruction,  developed  into  a 
enthusiastic,  patriotic  assemblage. 
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There  was  then  just  one  month  to  a 
day  to  the  date  set  for  the  $100,000,000  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  There  was 
a  colossal  work  to  be  done.  Harvey  J. 

Hill  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  where  his  ability  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  had  full  scope.  A  group  of  men 
skilled  in  financial  matters,  most  of  whom 
were  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  loaned 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  this  special  work, 
was  sent  out  over  the  country  to  organize 
the  leading  cities  for  the  campaign.  The 
country  was  divided  into  five  divisions, 
each  with  a  divisional  director  in  charge. 

Under  the  directors,  were  1 14  field  agents 
and  then  an  office  force  that  grew  to  more 
than  300  members  as  the  work  advanced. 

Next,  the  whole  country  must  be  or¬ 
ganized.  The  people,  through  publicity, 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  needs  for 
the  big  fund.  Wires  and  letters  were 
alreadv  coming  in,  asking  “What  is  the 
War  Council?”  “Why  the  $100,000,000?” 

“  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  the 
money?”  These  had  to  be  answered. 

Soon  it  was  evident  that  the  country 
was  awakening  and  shaking  itself  for  the 
big  drive.  The  competing  local  team  leaders, 
on  whom  was  put  the  responsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  the  money,  began  to  demand  ammu¬ 
nition.  They  wanted  everything — booklets, 
pamphlets,  posters,  advertising  copy,  pla¬ 
cards,  street-car  signs,  banners,  slogans 
for  electric  signs,  pictures  for  lantern  slides, 
material  for  sermons  and  lectures,  news¬ 
paper  features,  and  advice,  more  advice  and 
still  more  advice.  The  men  who  had  been 
to  Washington  no  sooner  reached  home 
before  they  began  to  make  the  wires  hum 

with  requests  for 
this,  that,  and  every¬ 
thing. 

Public  interest 
was  aroused  before 
the  start  of  the 
drive. 

Campaign  ar¬ 
rangements  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Every  day  saw  new 
faces  in  responsible 
positions  at  the 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

THE  §  100,000,000  BARREL 
An  ingenious  scheme  used  in  New  York  City  to  show  the 
progress  made  in  collecting  the  fund.  The  street  at  which 
the  barrel  rested  represented  the  millions  collected  to  date 


quarters.  Big  delivery  vans  were  constantly 
backing  up  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  in 
G  Street,  and  unloading  shiny  oak  desks, 
file  cases,  typewriters,  mimeographs,  etc. 
Soon  the  mail  was  delivered  in  United  States 
automobiles.  The  telegraph  companies  estab¬ 
lished  a  regular  service  to  and  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Men  left  important  positions  and 
came  and  volunteered  their  services  “for 
nothing.”  “There’s  your  desk,”  was  the 
usual  answer,  “and  here’s  your  job.  Get 
busy.” 

ORGANIZATION  TOR  SERVICE 

But  with  all  the  organization,  of  which 
there  was  much,  there  was  nothing  intended 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  any  unwilling  “pros¬ 
pect”  or  to  trick  any  one  into  giving  who 
did  not  v/ish  to  give.  The  purpose  of  the 
organizati  )n  was  to  serve  the  people  by  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  the  fact  that  the  Red 
Cross  needed  a  dollar  apiece  from  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  make  up  our  more 
than  100,000,000  population.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  supplied  system  and  uniformity  to  the 
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THE  LARGEST  RED  CROSS  FLAG 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


Displayed  at  one  of  the  busiest  comers  of  the  world,  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York 


HOW  THE  $100,000,000  WAS  RAISED 


MISS  KATHERINE  STINSON 
Buffalo  added  a  unique  touch  by  sending  its  contribution  in 
an  airplane,  piloted  by  Miss  Stinson,  to  Secretary  Me  Adoo 


Anticipating  a  generous  response  from  the 
people,  the  managers  of  the  campaign  felt 
that  they  should  provide  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  leaders,  men  and  women  in 
the  cities  and  states,  who,  at  personal  sacri¬ 
fice,  had  volunteered  to  give  at  least  a  week 
to  the  Red  Cross.  With  all  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  headquarters  managers  admit  that 
the  success  of  the  campaign  is  due  to  these 
local  leaders,  the  value  of  whose  time  and  in¬ 
fluence  toward  the  big  fund  cannot  possibly 
be  estimated. 


THE  PLAN 

The  general  scheme  for  the  big  cities 
called  for  one  general  leader  and  under  him 
leaders  of  ten  teams  of  ten  men  each.  Num¬ 
bered  among  these  leaders  were  men  whose 
names  are  prominent  not  only  locally  but 
throughout  the  country. 

The  teams  in  the  several  states  got  off  at 
the  crack  of  the  starter’s  pistol  and  dashed 
through  the  first  laps  of  a  day  each  with  big 
returns.  Then  came  the  dogged  stretch  of 


the  middle  days’  campaign  when  they 
went  on  sheer  nerve,  with  the  divisional 
directors  constantly  urging  them  on,  and 
then  to  the  final  spurt  across  the  tape. 

The  campaign  brought  out  some  strange 
incidents.  Of  course,  rivalry  was  expected 
among  the  teams,  but  keen  contests  de¬ 
veloped  among  cities  and  then  spread  to 
sections. 

“Wire  us  what  Cincinnati  is  doing,” 
telegraphed  the  managers  in  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati’s  old  time  rival  in  baseball  and 
business. 

“Are  we  keeping  up  with  Detroit?” 
wired  Minneapolis. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


The  spirit  was  the  spectacular  thing 
about  the  campaign.  “We  have  raised 
our  allotment  already,”  was  the  tenor 
of  scores  of  telegrams,  as  cities  saw  that 
they  could  go  beyond  the  amount  the 
War  Council  had  set  for  them  to  raise. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  “The  War-Bride 
City,”  was  first  allotted  $ 200,000 .  Wil¬ 
mington  raised  $500,000  and  then  set  the 
mark  at  $1,000,000  and  went  beyond  that. 
This  was  without  counting  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  which  the  Dupont 
Powder  Company  declared  in  dividends  for 
the  war  fund. 

“  It  was  fun,”  said  a  Wilmington  million¬ 
aire,  proud  of  the  chance  to  give. 

Indianapolis,  had  been  allotted  the  task  of 
raising  $300,000.  She  went  over  the  mark  by 
more  than  $200,000. 

At  Baltimore,  $447,000  was  raised  at  a 
single  meeting.  In  New  Mexico,  the  Elks 
ran  the  campaign,  devising  many  novel 
money-raising 
schemes.  Corpor¬ 
ations  declared  Red 
Cross  dividends  to 
the  extent  of  $20,- 
000,000.  Washer¬ 
women  gave  a  day’s 
work.  A  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  woman, 

Mary  Soitko,  a  Slav, 
gave  a  hen  and  a 
dozen  eggs,  which, 
at  auction,  brought 

$2,002.  The  hen  Copyright  by  International  Film  Service 
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sold  for  $400.  The  eggs  were  displayed  in 
jewelry  store  windows  and  kept  in  steel 
safety  vaults  at  night.  They  are  keeping 
both  hen  and  eggs  for  the  next  drive. 

A  descendant  of  Betsy  Ross,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  made  a  flag  which  brought  $500.  The 
Countess  de  Turczynowicz,  whose  castle  in 
Poland  General  von  Hindenburg  occupied, 
making  a  stable  of  the  drawing-room,  told 
her  story  at  a  meeting  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
and  $102,000  was  raised. 

Thousands  of  working  men  gave  many 
days  pay.  There  were  parades,  dinners, 
luncheons,  inspirational  meetings. 

One  morning  when  a  director  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  came  to  his  desk,  at  headquarters,  he 
found  fifty  cents  in  silver  and  a  telegraph 


blank,  on  which  was  scrawled,  “To  the 
Red  Cross  from  a  Messenger  Boy.”  The 
little  worker  had  left  it  there  in  the  night. 

A  cold  but  wealthy  individual,  with  a 
reputation  for  close-fistedness,  appeared  at  a 
Red  Cross  meeting  and  gave  many  thousands 
of  do  lars  and  then,  warmed  up  by  his  gift, 
shook  hands  with  everybody  in  reach,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  so  good. 

Many  cities  would  not  stop  at  the  date  set 
for  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  some  cam¬ 
paigns  are  still  going  on.  Other  cities  have 
written  that  they  want  to  “do  it  all  over 
again.” 

The  whole  amount  raised  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $120,000,000.  At  least  one-half 
the  cities  exceeded  their  allotments. 


(The  accounts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  audited  by  the  IVar  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  including  the  disposal 
of  the  $100,000,000  will  be  made  to  the  public.  The  executive  officers  of  the  Red  Cross 
are  keenly  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  the  people;  their  responsibility  for  the  huge  funds 
which  American  generosity  has  placed  under  their  trusteeship ;  and  their  responsibility  for  the 
relief  work  which  these  funds  are  to  support.  The  unvarying  policy  will  be  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  Red  Cross  money  in  all  campaigns 
for  funds. — The  Editors.) 


CINCINNATI’S  CROSS 

Erected  in  a  public  square  and  built  piece  by  piece  as 
contributions  came  pouring  in  to  reach  the  city’s  §1,000,000 
allotment 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Charles  S.  Ward  the  Organizer  of  the  Drive  for  the  $100,000,000  Red  Cross  War 
Fund  Who  has  Raised  More  Money  for  Philanthropic 
Purposes  Than  Any  Other  Man 

BY 

DALE  CARNAGEY 


A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  Gerard,  Ger- 
many  cannot  be  starved,  her 
military  resources  are  astound- 
/  t  ing,  but  her  weak  spot  is  finance. 

^  ^  If  this  is  true,  Germany  needs 

the  assistance  of  Charles  S.  Ward.  This 
little  blue-eyed  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  raised  more  money 
for  philanthropic  purposes  than  any  other 
man  living;  yet  he  does  not  impress  one  as 
having  the  iron  that  you  would  expect  in  a 
man  who  has  engineered  scores  of  big  financial 
drives  in  the  last  decade  and  raised  thirty 
million  dollars.  I  never  saw  him  run  his 
fingers  through  his  hair  or  pound  the  table. 
Probably  if  you  met  him  on  the  street  you 
would  never  dream  that  you  were  passing 
the  man  that  the  Red  Cross  chose  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  committee  when  they  wanted 
to  raise  $100,000,000  in  a  week. 

In  your  city  there  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A  building 
where  no  doubt  you  or  your  boy  probably 
visit  in  the  evening  to  bowl,  swim,  attend  an 
educational  class,  listen  to  a  glee  club,  or 
a  debating  society.  The  chances  are  that  C. 
S.  Ward  headed  the  campaign  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  that  building.  Frank  Vanderlip,  the 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  and 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  finance  in  the 
country,  recently  said:  “A  man  counting  on 
his  fingers  may  evolve  enough  mathematics 
to  carry  him  through  the  needs  of  a  simple 
life.”  If  this  is  true  a  man  would  have  to 
use  the  fingers  and  thumbs  on  both  hands 
and  count  them  three  times  if  he  wanted  to 
number  the  millions  that  C.  S.  Ward  has 
raised  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the  last 
ten  years.  There  they  stand — hundreds  of 
these  buildings — a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
democratic  money-raiser  of  New  York. 

But  this  provider-of-fmances-for-the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  has  not  always  raised  money  with  the 
swiftness  and  celerity  he  now  displays.  About 
thirty  years  ago  Dartmouth  College  handed 
young  Ward  a  diploma  certifying  that  he  had 
completed  his  four  years’  work  there.  Look¬ 
ing  around  for  an  activity  in  which  he  could 
render  the  finest  piece  of  human  service,  he 
selected  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  assigned 
to  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  started  out  to 
get  money  to  erect  the  second  Association 
building  in  New  England.  His  campaign 
lasted  more  than  a  year:  six  months  were 
consumed  in  raising  the  first  half  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Between  1897  and  1907 
he  was  in  the  Northwest  trying  to  redeem 
bankrupt  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s. 

Mr.  Ward  has  put  much  of  this  efficacy 
and  action  into  the  raising  of  millions.  About 
a  decade  ago  he  was  sent  to  Washington, 

D.  C..  to  raise  money  for  the  local  associa¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  when  he  arrived  was 
already  ancient — it  had  been  bom  four  years 
previously.  The  intensive  campaign  plan 
was  hit  upon,  and  the  whole  affair  was  wiped 
off  the  slate  in  thirty  days.  The  greatest 
plan  for  raising  money  for  philanthropic  pur¬ 
poses  that  had  ever  been  known  drew  its 
first  breath  at  that  time.  Thirty  days  seemed 
an  incredibly  short  time  for  the  raising  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  record  was  heralded 
as  a  big  achievement.  Yet  the  plan  has  been 
so  perfected  now  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  time  that  Charles  Sumner  Ward  asks 
for  in  raising  a  million  dollars  is  eight  or 
ten  days. 

Last  year  he  was  sent  to  manage  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  five  hundred  thousand  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  A  million  was  needed  sorely  but 
it  would  be  impossible,  so  the  local  lead¬ 
ers  thought,  to  get  such  a  sum  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  so  short  a  time.  But  Ward 
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has  a  stupendous  amount  of  human  faith 
and  optimism.  If  the  situation  called  for  a 
million,  why  not  go  after  it — that  was  his 
philosophy.  Kipling  tells  of  the  fool  raw 
recruits  that  stormed  a  redoubt  and  won  a 
battle  while  the  older  and  more  experienced 
soldiers  held  back.  Mr.  Ward  injected  the 
spirit  of  those  raw  recruits  into  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  campaign,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he 
and  his  coadjutors  had  rounded  up  $i,  1 52,500. 
Last  November  in  Columbus  his  campaign 
produced  fifty  thousand  more  than  half  a 
million,  and  the  highest  single  subscription 
received  was  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  the  midst  of  the  financial 
depression  experienced  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  three  years  ago,  raised  four  millions 
a  fortnight  for  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations  of  New 
York.  He  is  now  turning  up  about  seven 
million  dollars  for  Association  buildings 
annually. 

Mr.  Ward’s  fame  as  a  money  magician  has 
spread  far.  A  dozen  committees  a  week  get 
off  at  the  Twenty-Eighth  Street  subway 
station,  and  drift  into  his  headquarters  at  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  asking  for 
advice  on  how  to  raise  money  for  all  sorts  of 
projects — newsboy  homes,  hospitals,  churches, 
orphan  asylums,  settlements,  Leagues  to  En¬ 
force  Peace,  chambers  of  commerce,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  woman’s  suffrage  societies.  People 
of  all  creeds  and  colors  visit  this  alchemist  of 
finance:  his  advice  has  helped  many  a  negro 
community  in  the  South  to  have  its  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Father  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.  J.,  Editor 
of  The  Queen’s  Work,  came  to  Mr.  Ward  for 
suggestions  on  raising  funds  for  the  Catholic 
Y.  M.  A.  He  recently  gave  half  a  day 
to  advising  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  and  Kin¬ 
dred  Societies.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald  have  asked  him  to  assist 
them  in  raising  ten  millions  for  the  Jewish 
Relief  Fund.  When  his  questioners  depart 
Charles  S.  Ward  has  derived  pleasure,  and 
they  have  derived  efficiency. 

His  help  is  sought  by  people  with  all  sorts 
of  schemes:  one  man  impressed  with  the 
waste  of  having  half  a  dozen  wagons  deliver 
milk  in  his  apartment  house,  desired  Mr.  Ward 
to  help  him  raise  one  hundred  million  dollars 
for  coordinating  the  delivery  of  supplies  in 


New  York.  A  Delaware  correspondent 
wanted  Ward  to  knock  off  a  couple  of  days, 
and  run  in  a  few  millions  to  reclaim  the  marsh 
lands  of  his  state.  A  Seattle  woman  whose 
husband  had  deserted  her  pleaded  for  just 
fifty  dollars  to  come  East.  ‘  * 

Raising  large  sums  of  money  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  requires  highly  developed 
and  extremely  skilled  ability.  In  this  field 
Mr.  Ward  has  no  equals  and  few  competitors. 
The  remuneration  usually  paid  to  the  few 
professional  money-raisers  in  the  field  is 
5  percent,  of  the  amount  taken  in.  If  Charles 
Sumner  Ward  were  working  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
that  kind  of  a  basis,  he  would  be  drawing 
about  a  third  of  a  million  annually.  It  is 
not  a  lack  of  opportunity  that  keeps  him  from 
having  that  sort  of  an  income.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  asked  to  raise  two  million  dollars  on  a  • 
five  per  cent,  commission  basis.  This  job 
requiring  six  weeks’  time  would  have  paid  him 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  offer  is 
not  unusual:  many  such  come  to  him  every 
year,  but  he  turns  them  all  down  to  raise 
money  for  Association  buildings  while  he 
lives  on  a  small  salary.  His  employees 
loaned  him  for  the  Red  Cross  fund  for  a  week 
much  in  the  same  way  Belasco  and  Frohman 
loan  stars;  however,  in  this  instance  the  head¬ 
liner  was  loaned  without  charge,  and  about 
seventy-five  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  joined  his 
cast  and  served  for  the  run  of  the  production 
without  pay. 

THE  REWARD  FOR  HIS  WORK  NOT  PECUNIARY 

His  small  salary  is  his  sole  source  of  in¬ 
come,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  compensation 
received  for  his  work.  William  Winter  in 
his  “Shadows  of  the  Stage”  says  “Self- 
expression  is  the  dominant  necessity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.”  Mr.  Ward  finds  in  his  work  a 
wonderful  avenue  for  self-expression.  I  heard 
him  say  once:  “I  would  quit  this  job  in  a 
minute,  if  I  thought  I  were  campaigning  only 
for  millions.  It  is  not  raising  money  that 
appeals  to  me;  it  is  raising  men.  I  have  seen 
these  campaigns  transform  the  character  of 
men  and  communities.”  Here,  Mr.  Ward 
handed  me  this  editorial  from  the  Toronto 
Globe,  May  12th,  1910,  commenting  on  the 
results  of  Mr.  Ward’s  campaign  there  for 
38oo,ooo: 
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It  will  be  a  great  thing,  a  very  great  thing,  to  have 
such  buildings  as  are  planned.  But  it  will  be  a  far 
greater  thing,  a  thing  of  far  wider  influence,  to  have  had  a 
whole  generation  of  men  under  mid-life  stirred  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  self-sacrificing  effort  in  a  great  public  cause. 
(The  most  Christian  thing  in  this  whole  campaign  is  not 
the  thing  done,  but  the  spirit  of  the  doing  of  it.  Never 
before  was  the  life  of  Toronto,  in  its  counting  houses  and 
shops  and  places  of  business,  so  widely  and  so  genuinely 
touched  by  the  true  spirit  of  service  as  in  this  under¬ 
taking.)  ... 

It  is  indeed  a  great  thing  to  provide  funds  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  but  the  reheartening  of  our  civic  life,  the 
giving  to  many  men  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  service,  and  the 
rekindling  of  the  fire  in  others  who  long  ago  had  grown 
weary  in  well-doing,  means  even  greater  things  for 
Toronto  and  for  Canadian  life.  ...  It  marks  a  new 
era  in  Toronto’s  history.’ 

Mr.  Ward,  conducting  a  campaign  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  discovered  there  an  eminent 
merchant  from  Cincinnati  who  had  helped 
him  out  in  one  of  his  Ohio  financial  programs. 
This  man,  induced  by  Mr.  Ward  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Cincinnati  campaign,  related 
how  his  cooperation  had  affected  him:  “When 
1  saw  Mr.  Ward  and  one  of  his  cohorts  com¬ 
ing  into  my  store,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘I’m  in 
for  another  touch.’  They  wanted  a  good 
deal  more  than  my  money;  they  wanted  my 
time.  I  told  them  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  neglect  my  business  to 
assist  them.  Mr.  Ward  said  I  would  not 
have  to  neglect  my  business.  I  didn’t.  I 
abandoned  it.  That  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  my  store.  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens,  the  famous  American  sculptor,  once 
surprised  his  students  with  this  remark: 
‘I  am  going  to  invent  a  machine  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  pull  you  fifteen  feet  away  from 
your  work  every  half  hour.  The  only  way 
you  can  ever  expect  to  do  big,  successful  work 
is  to  step  away  from  it  frequently,  and  see 
what  you  are  doing.’  I  was  pulled  away  from 
my  business,  and  secured  a  fresh  outlook  on 
it.  During  the  campaign  I  delegated  au¬ 
thority  to  my  business  subordinates  and 
developed  them.  I  found  that  I  had  been 
utterly  swamping  myself  with  detail  that 
others  could  very  well  attend  to.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been 
able  to  leave  my  business  for  a  vacation.  I 
couldn’t  have  done  it  now  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  Ward  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign.” 

The  Ward  campaign  leaves  its  mark  on 
every  city  that  he  visits:  “The  campaign 
in  Montreal,”-  Mr.  Ward  hooked  his  hands 
behind  his  head,  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 


and  continued  to  reminisce,  “was  followed  •by 
a  series  of  campaigns  culminating  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  in  one  week  for  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  larger  sum  for  war  relief. 

“Toronto,  after  raising  $ 800,000  in  two 
weeks  for  its  Associations,  continued  to  pour 
out  money  for  various  missionary  and  bene¬ 
volent  enterprises  until,  under  the  leadership 
of  Association  workers,  a  million  dollars  was 
raised  in  four  days  for  a  war  relief  fund. 

“  The  workers  organized  to  raise  money  for 
the  Association  buildings  in  Ottawa,  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  Toronto  have  been  conducting 
war  relief  campaigns  there  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  ten  months  since  the  war  began.  The 
first  drives  were  for  a  million;  the  last  for 
four  millions.  Canada  has  raised  $33,000,000 
for  patriotic  funds  since  the  Kaiser’s  military 
machine  opened  fire  on  civilization. 

“Cleveland  had  a  series  of  campaigns  ag¬ 
gregating  $4,000,000  in  four  years;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  two  separate  Association  building 
campaigns  equally  successful,  two  hospital 
campaigns,  then  a  $2,000,000  campaign  for 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.” 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  been  trying  for  months  to  raise 
$30,000,  when  Mr.  Ward  proposed  to  raise 
$200,000  in  fifteen  days.  After  attending  to 
the  little  fifth-of-a-million  donation  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  his  cohorts  wheeled  round  and 
raised  the  $30,000  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  $60,000  for  the  Confederate  Veterans, 
$100,000  for  Richmond  College,  and  then  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  a  permanent  club. 

Incidentally  Ward  has  secured  more  free 
newspaper  space  during  the  last  decade  than 
any  one  else.  Any  reporter  will  tell  you  that 
the  amount  of  space  given  to  an  incident  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  importance  of 
the  other  news  items  of  the  day.  When  Mr. 
Ward  was  directing  a  week’s  drive  on  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  a  million  dollars,  the  following 
news  events  were  unable  to  crowd  him  from 
the  front  page  of  the  Minneapolis  papers: 
the  North  Sea  Jutland  battle,  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  the  death  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  China,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  James  J. 
Hill.  Three  million  dollars’  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity  has  been  given  gratis  to  Mr. 
Ward’s  campaigns.  The  most  widely  circu¬ 
lated  newspaper  in  the  world  gave  him 
three  columns  a  day. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  COMES  TO  FRANCE 

The  Spirit  of  the  Young  Who  Could  Not  Wait  For  Conscription  and  Training  but 
Must  Needs  Volunteer  at  Once  as  Aviators  and  Ambulance  Drivers  in  France 

BY 

GERTRUDE  LYNCH 

(of  The  Vigilantes) 


HE  Spirit  of  Young  America.  I 
feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  say  it 
over  and  over. 

Three  hundred  of  the  flower  of 
our  young  manhood,  averaging 
not  more  than  twenty-one  years,  eager  to  do 
their  “bit,”  so  eager  that  they  could  not  wait 
for  the  slow  entrainment  in  camps,  the  con¬ 
scription  call,  the  possible  delay  of  promises, 
and  so  were  sailing  on  the  steamer  that  was 
to  carry  me  to  France.  They  had  come,  some 
with  only  a  notice  of  a  week  to  parents  and 
teachers,  signed  for  six  months,  as  ambu- 
lanciers  and  aviators. 

California  had  sent  her  first  unit,  with  a 
car  and  in  the  hold,  companioning  this,  were 
fifty  other  cars,  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Illinois  Unit,  the  first  unit  to  be  sent 
to  France  entirely  equipped  by  any  State 
was  on  board,  twenty-six  men  and  seven 
extras,  who  concluded  to  enlist  “at  the  last 
minute.” 

There  were  men  from  Amherst,  Princeton, 
Wesleyan,  Columbia,  Harvard.  Roughly 
speaking  all  the  large  cities  were  represented 
by  at  least  one  or  two  men  and  one  of  them 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  on  the  map;  not  content  with 
sending  him,  a  half  dozen  other  young  chaps 
are  to  follow  on  the  next  steamer  “which  is 
doing  pretty  well  for  a  place  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,”  says  Willard,  the 
pioneer. 

Mankato’s  spirit  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Mid-West  spirit  in  general  and  yet  we  have 
from  time  to  time  criticised  its  lukewarm¬ 
ness! 

Here  a  word,  there  a  phrase,  sometimes  in 


disconnected  narrative,  sometimes  in  dis¬ 
connected  phrase,  I  managed  to  glean  their 
stories: 

“You  see,  the  fellows  in  college  got  to¬ 
gether  and  talked  the  thing  out.  What  were 
we  to  do?  Something,  that  was  sure.  Col¬ 
lege  life  seems  to  be  over  now,  that  is  the 
fundamental  thing  that  keeps  a  college  to¬ 
gether.  Life  seems  to  be  working  out  on  a 
different  plane :  that’s  how  we  felt.  It  seemed 
the  thing  for  us  to  do.” 

“This  is  how  it  is — we’re  in  it  now  and 
we’ve  got  to  see  it  through  and  see  it  through 
quick.” 

“That  machine,  that  machine  of  militarism 
has  got  to  be  smashed.  To  think  that  free 
born  Americans  can  no  longer  travel  the  seas 
without  having  their  lives  endangered  by  such 
unsportsmanlike  deeds.  What’s  a  Univer¬ 
sity  for  if  it  doesn’t  stand  for  the  highest 
civilization?  How  can  we  have  civilization 
until  we  rid  the  world  of  this  brutal  force?” 

I  talked  to  several  of  the  three  hundred  and 
this  is  practically  the  statement  of  all. 

One  adds:  “They  say  that  the  Germans 
have  a  wonderful  organization  but  aren’t 
all  organizations  of  crime  wonderful,  so  that 
the  world  has  to  be  constantly  policing 
them?” 

Every  steamer  now  will  bring  similar 
units.  Ours  has  the  prestige  of  bringing  the 
first,  the  pioneers.  They  are  to  be  divided 
between  the  Norton-Harjes  corps,  and  the 
American  Ambulance.  It  is  understood  that 
it  is  every  man’s  secret  ambition  to  get  into 
the  flying  squadron.  1  quote  several  who 
say  “  Every  man  has  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
he  can  fly  and  before  we  get  back,  we’ll  make 
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n  attempt  any  way.”  The  actual  flying 
orps  on  board,  “The  Lafayette  Escadrille,” 
onsists  of  eight  men  that  are  to  go  direct  to 
word,  near  Paris,  where  they  have  signed 
vith  the  French  Government.  They  will 
/ear  the  French  uniform  and  be  paid  thirty 
lollars  a  month,  as  are  the  French  aviators, 
/ith  an  equipment  of  three  machines. 

The  men  of  the  American  Ambulance  pay 
heir  own  passage  money  and  provide  their 
quipment,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
ach  applicant,  said  list  containing 
he  names  of  necessary  articles  and 
ther  articles  which  may  be  added 
t  will.  The  boys  are  particularly 
roud  of  their  “duffle”  bags  and 
udging  from  the  stuffed  appearance 
hey  are  not  short  of  clothes. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  them,  as 
see  them  day  after  day,  pounding 
hedecks,  not  merely  walking,  taking 
heir  military  drills  and  exchanging 
oints  on  manuals  of  arms  with  the 
oilus  or  French  officers,  fromsteer- 
ge  or  salon  with  equal  democracy. 

'hey  are  tall  and  short,  thin  and 
hinner;  supple  like  Gaujer,  the 
ollege  dancer;  clean  like  Libby  who 
an  never  be  found  when  wanted 
Dr  he  is  always  taking  a  bath;  with  a  won- 
erful  plaid  tie  like  Atherton.  Some  wear 
haki  complete,  some  in  part,  outfitting  the 
est  with  what  they  have,  explaining  that 
hey  came  too  hurriedly  to  finish. 

They  all  write  diaries  and  hundreds  of 
ffters.  One  of  them  has  arranged  to  have 
is  mimeographed  and  sent  around  the  State 
f  Minnesota  where  he  has  a  large  acquain- 
ance.  One  sleeps  in  a  lifeboat  until  he 
Dads  a  suave  bulletin  on  the  board  announc- 
ig  that  such  privilege  must  be  omitted  as 
he  lifeboat  may  be  needed  for  other  pur- 
oses  than  slumber.  One  slings  his  ham- 
lock  on  deck.  When  they  are  seasick  they 
re  frightfully  seasick,  when  they  are  home- 
ick  they  are  sights  to  make  the  most  hard- 
earted  weep — for  many  of  them  have  never 
een  on  such  a  long  journey  before.  When 
hey  are  noisy  they  are  so  with  a  thorough- 
ess  that  makes  the  waves  of  the  roaring 
Drties  give  up  their  attempt  to  compete. 

And — I  hope  this  information  will  not  be 
f  any  avail  to  the  enemy — when  they  eat 


it  makes  one  wonder,  not  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  food  in  the  United  States  but  that 
there  is  enough  food  anywhere  in  the  world. 
They  seem  to  be  hollow  and  of  a  capacity 
which  no  one  has  ever  determined,  for  it  is 
never  reached. 

We  women — there  are  only  a  few  of  us  on 
board — have  our  hearts  and  hands  full.  We 
mend  their  clothes,  we  give  them  advice, 
we  help  them  out  of  the  sloughs  of  despond 
into  which  nerves  and  seasickness 
and  homesickness  occasionally 
plunge  them  and,  above  all,  we 
feed  them. 

They  all  study  French,  study  with 
a  zeal  and  determination  that  is 
worthy  of  praise.  They  practice 
on  the  barber,  on  the  stewards,  on 
the  garfons,  on  the  stewardesses  to 
whom  they  address  drawing  room 
phrases  culled  from  new  grammars. 
The  stewardesses  are  naturally  em¬ 
barrassed  for  even  the  most  self- 
poised,  the  most  aged  and  occupied, 
are  not  used  to  having  a  line  of 
young  men  bow  low  before  them 
and  say  “  1  am  ravished,  indeed,  to 
make  your  acquaintance  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Mademoiselle.” 

No  matter  what  they  do  they  are  looked 
upon  ecstatically  by  the  personnel  of  the 
steamer,  and  even  the  maitre  d’hotel  spends 
his  spare  moments  devising  ways  so  that 
they  can  steal  the  jam  without  his  being 
aware  of  it  for  the  fourth  meal  of  the  day 
which  they  call  “tea,”  probably  because  tea 
is  one  of  the  fifteen  articles  it  contains. 

In  a  word  they  are  rollicking  college  boys 
and  just  when  you  forget  that  they  are  any¬ 
thing  else,  you  have  a  reminder  of  an  under¬ 
current  of  steady  purpose. 

I  happened  to  be  present  one  afternoon 
when  the  leader  of  the  Illinois  unit  gave  his 
talk  to  his  men. 

It  was  fine,  direct,  and  simple  and,  as  the 
men  expressed  it,  “without  any  side.” 

“You  are  never  for  one  moment  to  forget 
what  we  are  here  for,”  he  told  them.  “You 
are  to  obey  the  discipline  demanded  by 
the  Captain  and  remember  that  on  board 
ship  a  Captain  can  shoot — and  is  justified  in 
shooting — any  man  who  is  insubordinate. 

“When  the  signal  to  man  the  lifeboats 
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comes,  as  it  may  come  at  any  moment  now, 
you  may  be  afraid,  but  you  are  not  to  show 
it.  Women  and  children  first.  Don’t  stalk 
about  ostentatiously  in  khaki,  for  in  case  you 
take  to  the  boats,  you  are  more  apt  to  be 
shot  by  the  enemy.  When  we  land  don’t 
hang  about  Bordeaux;  get  right  on  to  Paris, 
for  the  fellows  who  get  there  will  be  so  much 
ahead  of  the  rest.”  Young  America,  indeed! 

After  he  had  finished  the  twenty  gravely 
exchanged  the  addresses  of  their  families 
with  each  other. 

I  have  said  that  the  routine  of  the  ship 
goes  on  as  usual.  Hence,  a  suggestion  for  a 
concert  is  welcomed  by  the  officers.  “  Have 
a  concert?”  Why,  of  course. 

The  ambulance  men  throw  themselves 
into  preparations  and  performance  with  their 
usual  zeal.  At  the  raffle  which  precedes  it 
one  of  the  Harvard  men  acts  as  auctioneer  so 
well  that  he  sells  a  fifteen  cent  shaving  brush 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  is  collected,  a  hundred  of 
which  go  to  two  children  who  are  brought  up 
from  the  steerage,  aged  nine  and  six.  Dressed 
in  white  with  huge  cockades  of  tricolor  they 
sit  on  the  stage  and  draw  the  numbers  of 
the  lottery  while  the  father,  a  French  poilu, 
who  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  Canadian  home 
where  his  wife  had  died  during  the  war  and 
bring  back  his  children,  looks  on,  proud  of 
their  little  girlish  graces. 

Beside  the  French  flags,  the  stage  is  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  two  magnificent  flags  sent 
to  the  California  unit  and  the  quartette  of 
that  unit  makes  one  of  the  hits  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

When  the  national  hymns  of  America  and 
France  are  sung  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad 
that  we  are  not  in  the  Zone  and  within  hear¬ 
ing  distance  of  submarines,  for  the  sound  is 
great  enough  to  wake  the  sleepers  in  the 
caverns  of  the  vast  deep. 


Just  as  we  approach  that  latitude  ai 
longitude  of  the  Zone  I  have  an  intervie 
with  the  Captain  who  was  in  charge  of  l 
Provence  before  it  was  taken  over  by  t 
government  for  a  transport,  following  whf 
it  was  lost.  His  record  since  the  war  h 
been  a  remarkable  one:  “Not  a  threat  ai 
only  twice  have  we  heard  the  S.  O.  S.  call.” 

His  composure  during  the  trip  does  mu 
to  calm  any  nervous  apprehensions.  He 
quiet,  unostentatious,  as  self-possessed  as  il 
war  zone  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  abo 
all,  he  is  enthusiastic  about  ‘‘Our  Boys 
One  word  he  uses  several  times  to  descri 
them  as  they  seem  to  him.  They  are  “sai 
ires  sage” — that  is  wise.  “They  know  wh 
they  are  about.  I  like  that  in  them.”  1 
seems  never  weary  of  watching  them  from  t 
bridge,  at  drills,  at  exercises,  and  at  gam 
among  themselves  and  with  the  French  s< 
diers. 

It  is  only  a  little  while  after  leaving  Ca 
tain  Bourdeaux’s  vantage  point,  when  t 
whole  shipload  rises  or  stops  the  various  c 
cupations  in  which  it  is  engaged  and  rush 
to  the  leeward  side.  Something  is  comi 
and  it  is  days  since  we  have  seen  anvthi 
animate  on  the  ocean  expanse.  As  it  ne^ 
us,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  lead-colored  ma 
in  size  and  build  something  like  a  raci 
yacht.  Men  in  the  cross  bows  wigwag  fra 
tically  and  on  the  bridge,  where  I  stood  late 
one  of  our  sailors  responds  to  the  signals  wi 
flags  which  he  puts  through  a  swift  manu 
What  is  surprising  about  our'  visitor  is  t 
way  it  “  bobs”  up  and  down  on  the  waves  t 
actly  like  a  cork  would  in  a  rough  sea. 

This  is  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  and  und 
its  convoy,  we  move  quickly  into  the  hart 
of  Bordeaux  and  never  did  a  searchligl 
never  did  the  white  lights  picking  out  t 
mine  lane,  never  did  the  presence  of  oth 
ships  seem  more  significant  and  assuring. 


AN  ARTIST  AT  WAR 

,  F.  Bouchor,  the  French  Artist,  Whose  Paintings  of  the  Army  of  France  Tell  a 
Vivid  Story  of  the  Daily  Life  of  the  Poilu  in  His  Struggle  For  Democracy 

BY 

JEAN  RICHEPIN 

(Of  the  French  Academy) 

(The  following  paintings  are  reproduced  from  “ L’ Illustration”  and  a  collection  of  the  artist’s 
orks,  published  under  the  title  of  “Souvenirs  de  la  Grande  Guerre,”  by  Ed.  Mignot,  San  Michel, 
aris.  The  text  is  a  translation  from  the  introduction  to  this  volume. — The  Editors  ) 


HOWEVER  beautiful,  however 
pleasant  and  however  consoling 
the  dream  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  among  nations  may  be, 
nevertheless  it  remains,  alas! 
it  a  dream.  We  have  been  too  rudely 
vakened  not  to  realize  this  to  its  full  ex- 
nt.  We  see  it  only  too  clearly  in  the  lurid 
;ht  of  the  catastrophic  days  in  which  we 
'e.  The  most  fervent  humanitarians,  the 
ost  convinced  pacifists,  are  themselves 
reed  to  agree  that  this  is  the  case,  at  least 
r  our  poor  epoch  and  until  some  new  dis- 
•nsation  shall  prevail.  It  is  to  be  re- 
etted  that  their  latest  disillusionment 
ould  not  leave  them  a  little  of  that  good 
imor  so  natural  among  us.  Otherwise 
ey  might  not  fail  to  soften  their  disenchant- 
ent  by  singing  the  Tommies’  refrain  which 
ey  would  have  taken  as  their  motto: — 

“  It’s  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary 
It’s  a  long  way  to  go.” 

Oh  yes,  the  route  toward  this  “Tipperary” 
their  chimerical  paradise  is  long,  indeed, 
d  it  will  take  much  time  to  reach  even  the 
ace  where  we  can  descry  as  much  as 
ie  threshold  which  they  said  was  to  be  in 
:;ht  to-morrow! 

And  in  the  meantime  here  are  the  old  war 
editions  come  back,  more  painful,  more 
Ixidy  than  formerly,  and  never  has  human¬ 
ly  in  its  progress  seen  any  like  these,  either 
i  horror,  or  in  heroic  grandeur  or,  let  us  have 
le  courage  to  proclaim  it  boldly,  in  beauty. 
For,  if  universal  peace  is  a  beautiful  dream, 
ur  against  the  unjust,  infamous  invader, 
elating  all  rights  and  all  law,  the  war  that 
are  waging  to-day  and  which  is  nothing 


less  than  war  upon  war  itself,  is  a  reality  still 
more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful 
dreams.  And  that  is  why  we  must  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  such  war,  bravely, 
loyally,  without  seeking  to  magnify  it  by  a 
lyricism  which  it  does  not  need,  without 
wishing  to  transpose  the  expression  of  it 
by  useless  artifices,  but  by  preserving  its 
pure  and  simple  reality,  more  expressive 
than  any  interpretation. 

It  is,  I  believe,  with  this  straightforward 
sentiment  and  with  this  desire  of  accuracy 
that  historians  and  even  poets  should  write 
not  only  the  annals  of  this  struggle  but 
even  its  legends,  which  are  often  truer  than 
truth  for  him  who  can  see,  regard  life,  and 
watch  it  fixedly.  I  am  speaking  of  life  as 
intense,  as  sublime,  as  miraculous  as  that  in 
which  we  all  are  at  the  same  time  the  actors 
and  the  spectators.  It  is  with  this  same 
sentiment  and  this  same  desire  that  the 
painters  will  have  to  paint  this  life  and  this 
war.  To  do  it  well,  they  will  have  to  give  us 
both  its  outward  appearance  and  its  soul, 
and  both  of  these  must  be  true  likenesses. 

J.  F.  Bouchor,  the  well  known  French 
artist,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  and  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war.  Without  losing  any  of  his 
characteristic  qualities;  that  simplicity,  ele¬ 
gance,  finesse  of  tone  and  solidity  of  drawing 
which  goes  far  to  make  him  a  sort  of  modem 
Clouet,  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  on  new 
qualities  through  the  deep  impressions  which 
here  were  forced  upon  him  and  through  the 
depth  of  his  emotions  which  responded 
thereto. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  all  that  he  has 
participated  in,  all  that  he  has  seen,  con¬ 
templated,  studied,  and  transposed  at  first 
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hand !  He  has  known  the  life  of  the  trenches, 
so  thrilling  with  its  perpetual  danger.  He 
was  present  during  intense  bombardments, 
amid  the  bursting  of  the  “grenades”  and 
“the  bombs,”  those  frightful  engines  of 
destruction  cast  by  trench  mortars  and  mine¬ 
throwers.  He  was  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  commanding  post  during  artillery  duels, 
with  their  deluge  of  heavy  shells.  He  has 
seen  a  flag  taken  from  the  enemy  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  troops.  He  has  watched  one 
of  our  aviators  framed  in  the  black  puffs  of 
bursting  shell.  He  has  worked  amid  the 
ruins  of  Rheims,  of  Gerbeviller,  and  in 
wrecked  villages.  He  has  lived  in  the  passes 
of  the  Vosges  and  on  their  peaks  with  our 
Alpine  troops  during  the  blizzards.  He  has 
even  experienced  the  joy  of  setting  his  foot 
on  the  land  of  Alsace. 

All  this  has  taken  place  before  his  painter’s 
eyes,  it  has  thrilled  his  artistic  sensibilities 
and  has  sent  its  reverberations  into  his  brain 
and  his  heart.  How  could  he  do  otherwise 


than  repaint  something  which  will  intere: 
your  eyes,  thrill  your  sensibilities,  your  brai 
and  your  heart  also? 

And  why  should  I  continue?  I  seem  to  1 
reciting  paeans  of  praise  in  a  catalogu 
But  I  could  repeat  such  refrains  withoi 
tiring,  joyfully  and  with  full  heart,  for  daj 
and  days!  For  in  short,  in  repeating  thei 
I  would  experience  the  sweet  pleasure  < 
praising  a  dear  friend  and  of  paying  affe< 
tionate  homage  to  a  noble  artist,  and  a  sincei 
and  excellent  worker,  possessed  with  a  pa 
sion  for  truth,  for  life,  and  emotional  force. 

It  is  to  our  brave  poilus  and  to  the 
glory  that  I  seem  to  be  singing  not  old  r< 
trains  merely,  but  far  more,  the  verses  of 
Magnificat  of  which  they  are  worthy — 01 
brave  troops,  our  poilus,  our  heroes,  01 
miracle  workers,  through  whom  war  one 
more  appears  to  us  as  beautiful,  blessec 
and  sublime,  since  they  are  waging  i 
it  a  good  cause,  and  since  they  are  01 
children. 


MARSHAL  JOSEPH  JOFFRE 

^he  idol  of  the  French  nation  and  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  where  he  checked  the  German  advance  and  saved 

the  nation 


FRANCE’S  ANCIENT  ENEMY  NOW  HER  FIRM  ALLY:  THE  BRITISH 


LONG,  LONG  WAY  TO  TIPPERARY” 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL 

The  poilu  pays  homage  to  the  spirit  of  his  comrades  gone  before 


,  A  SISTER  OF  MERCY 

Sister  Julie  wearing  the  decoration  conferred  on  her  by  President  Poincare  for  exceptional  bravery  during  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  GerbeviHer 


THE  OUTPOSTS  OF  EMPIRE 

The  Senegal  troops,  from  one  of  France’s  furthermost  colonies,  have  proved  themselves  fearless  in  battle 


From  a  Portrait  by  Georges  Scott  in  ''[.’illustration 

THE  POILU 


THE  PATHS  OF  GLORY  LEAD  BUT  TO  THE  GRAVE 


/ 

From  a  painting  by  Francois  Flameng  in  ■'L'lllustrstiui 

ON  GUARD  IN  ALSACE 

The  poilu  stands  guard  over  that  part  of  Alsace  wrested  from  the  Germans  by  the  French 


CHASSEURS  ALPINS 
Nicknamed  “The  Blue  Devils” 


From  a  painting  by  Georges  Scott  in  "L’lllustration” 

\  CHASSEUR  ALPIN 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  FRENCH  NURSE 

The  girlhood  of  the  Nation  plays  an  important  role  in  restoring  shattered  humanity 


From  a  painting  by  Georges  Scott  in  "  Lillustration” 

REUNION 

fter  an  exile  of  forty  years,  the  spirit  of  France  overthrows  the  German  boundaries  and  enters  the  lost  provinces  of 

Alsace  and  Lorraine 


A  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

The  Experiences  of  a  Young  French  Priest  Who,  at  the  Outbreak  of  the  War,  Left 
His  Quiet  Parish  Post  to  Lend  His  Services  on  the  Battlefield 

BY 

THE  ABBE  PATRIC  FLYNN 


I  HAVE  been  at  the  front,  I  come  from  the 
front  and,  when  I  say  the  front,  I  do  not 
mean  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  back  from 
the  front,  in  large  cities.  1  mean  the 
first  line  trenches.  I  have  been  in  the 
trenches  almost  two  years,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  German  lines,  in  first  aid  sta¬ 
tions.  I  was  at  Verdun  for  five  or  six  months, 
and  five  or  six  months  at  Verdun  is  a  very 
long  time.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  long 
even  a  week  is  at  Verdun.  When  we  were 
called,  I  remember  the  Staff  Officer  told 
us,  “  Leave  your  horses,  your  baggage,  be¬ 
hind.  You  cannot  stay  more  than  twenty- 
one  days  at  the  most.  So  come  just  as  you 
are.”  We  came  just  as  we  were,  and  we 
stayed  five  or  six  months.  And  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  hard,  but  1  am  glad  to  have  been  there. 
Before  going  to  Verdun  I  was  stationed  at 


Arras  six  or  seven  months — Arras  with  its 
beautiful  Cathedral  falling  to  pieces!  When 
we  walked  through  the  aisles — or  what  once 
were  aisles — of  the  Cathedral  we  were  al¬ 
ways  afraid  lest  some  huge  stone  would  be¬ 
come  dislodged  and  fall  upon  our  heads  and 
crush  us.  One  can  pick  up  fragments  of 
stained  glass  all  over.  I  wanted  to  keep 
some  relic  of  the  Cathedral  so  I  took  a  very 
small  souvenir.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  paper, 
black  with  smoke  and  fire,  that  I  gathered  in 
the  vestry — a  remnant  of  the  Baptismal  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  torch  was  applied  to  all  the 
books;  they  are  now  in  dust  and  cinders. 
The  belfry,  too,  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

But  indeed  when  I  came  to  Verdun  I  saw 
much  worse.  Verdun  was  terrible,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  roaring  of  cannon  all  day 
long  and  all  through  the  night,  but  on  ac- 
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A  FIELD  MASS 


Each  priest  carries  with  him  on  active  service  a  little  wooden  box  measuring  18  x  12  x  12  inches,  in  which  is  contained 

all  the  vessels  and  vestments  for  celebrating  the  mass 


“ON  EARTH  PEACE,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARDS  MEN” 
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Photograph  from  Paul  Thompson 

ATTENDING  THE  WOUNDED 


The  work  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  has  been  a 
glorious  page  in  the  annals  of  the  war.  More  than  30,000 
priests  are,  and  have  been,  serving  with  the  various  armies 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 

count  of  the  terrible  dangers  encountered  on 
all  sides.  I  have  helped  many  soldiers  to 
die,  most  of  whom  were  shot  by  rifles,  the 
bullet  making  so  small  a  hole  it  could  barely 
be  seen;  but  too  often  the  soldier  has  been  hit 
by  high  explosive  shells.  Then,  indeed,  it  is 
piteous.  Well  do  1  remember  one  day  they 
brought  in  on  a  stretcher  a  man  who  had 
been  wounded;  they  said  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  wounded,  but 
brought  him  in  as  quickly  as  they  could.  1 
uncovered  the  body  to  see  where  the  wound 
lay,  and  disclosed  a  headless  body.  Another 
time  I  was  trying  to  help  one  of  those  poor 
wounded  men  off  the  stretcher  to  carry  him 
to  the  ambulance,  and  found  that  he  had  no 
legs — just  his  uniform,  but  no  legs. 

The  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  re¬ 
treating  Germans  is  appalling.  One  sees 
churches  in  ruins,  sacred  vestments  lying  in  a 
heap  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Mass  pierced  by  bullets.  And  the  churches 
themselves — the  Germans  sacreligiously  used 
the  churches  for  stalls  for  their  horses — are 
in  an  indescribable  state  of  dirt  and  filth. 
You  cannot  realize  how  such  a  sacrilege  pains 
the  heart  of  a  priest. 


1  have  often  been  asked  by  soldiers, 
“What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on 
war?”  “How  is  it  that  the  priest  blesses 
soldiers  that  are  going  to  kill  each  other?” 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  not  of  war 
but  of  peace.  The  Church  is  for  peace, 
but  the  Church  knows  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men,  as  long  as  there  are  passions 
in  men,  war  will  be  inevitable;  and  so 
when  a  war  is  declared,  when  a  just  war 
is  to  be  fought,  then  the  Church  comes 
and  says,  “  Do  your  duty  in  war,  but  try 
to  lessen,  to  soothe,  the  calamities  of  war.” 
Then  the  Church  sends  priests  with  those 
who  are  going  to  fight,  to  encourage  them, 
and  asks  every  one  to  do  his  duty  toward 
those  who  are  out  there  fighting  for  a  just 
cause.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  war 
has  been  the  ruin  of  Catholicity  in  France 
and  Belgium.  Some  who  think  that  France 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  athe¬ 
istic  and  incredulous  will  say  and  believe 
that  no  religion  will  be  felt  after  the  war. 
This  is  a  great  error.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
seeing  the  churches  bombarded,  seeing 
priests  killed  by  hundreds — 1  cannot  tell  how 
many  have  been  killed  in  the  war  already,  but 
every  one  knows  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  priests  of  different  orders 
are  at  war  at  present — one  could  understand 
such  a  point  of  view. 

But  such  a  viewpoint  is  entirely  erroneous 
and  false  as  judged  by  my  experience  in  the 
war.  Before  the  war  the  Catholic  religion 
had  been  growing  in  France.  There  had 
been  for  the  last  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years  or 
even  more,  a  Catholic  revival  in  France.  And 
this  war  has  increased  this  revival  and 
brought  out  the  true  religious  feeling  of  the 
Nation,  so  that  after  the  war  religion  will 
have  a  new  strength  and  a  new  spirit.  For 
war  has  certainly  increased  religion  and  de¬ 
votion  in  France. 

THE  CALM  BEFORE  THE  STORM 

I  remember  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At 
that  time  I  was  on  a  short  holiday  in  a  little 
village  in  Brittany,  a  most  interesting  spot 
and  restful  for  all  those  who  live  in  busy 
cities.  At  that  time  1  did  not  dream  for  a 
moment  that  war  would  break  out  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  1  was  like  countless  others,  for 
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DIVINE  SERVICE  IN  A  GROTTO 


The  war  has  brought  about  a  tremendous  religious  revival, 
not  only  in  the  army  itself  but  throughout  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  as  well.  The  churches  are  continually  crowded  with 
people  praying  for  help  in  their  hour  of  need 


nobody  in  France  believed  it.  One  day 
while  sailing  near  Brest — one  of  the  great 
harbors  that  could  protect  a  whole  fleet  if 
necessary — with  a  member  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  a  man  who  ought  to  know 
something  about  foreign  matters,  I  remem¬ 
ber  him  pointing  to  a  man-of-war  in  the 
harbor.  (The  man-of-war  was  La  France, 
which  later  carried  M.  Poincare  on  a  visit 
to  Petrograd.)  Said  my  friend,  “  What  is 
the  use  of  such  a  waste  of  money  and  men 
in  building  ships  for  a  Nation  that  would 
never  dream  of  declaring  war?”  And  this 
only  a  few  days  before  war  was  declared! 

We  were  not  preparing  for  war  because 
we  never  thought  war  would  be  declared 
on  us.  However,  when  I  knew  from  ad¬ 
vance  information  from  a  private  source 
that  Austria-Hungary  would  declare  war, 

I  hurried  home.  A  few  days  later  came 
the  posting  of  bills,  and  we  knew  that  a 
general  mobilization  had  been  decreed. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  crowds  came  into  my 
little  church,  not  nervous  but  quiet  and  de¬ 
cided,  full  of  faith  and  prayer.  They  came 
at  all  hours  and  all  day  long,  and  some 
churches  could  not  be  closed  for  several 
nights,  so  many  people  were  there.  In  the 
morning  on  Sunday,  at  high  mass,  I  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  as  was  my  custom  every 
morning.  I  told  my  parishioners  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  leave;  their  husbands, 
their  brothers,  fathers,  their  children,  were 
going  to  war,  some  were  destined  to  fall  in 
battle,  and  I  considered  that  1  could  be  more 
useful  there  at  the  front;  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  go  and  help  them  and  console  and  comfort 
them.  I  felt  that  I  must  be  the  father  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  of  those  who  had  left 
their  home  to  go  and  fight,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  beloved  flock  understood  my  feelings. 

So  I  went  to  war,  thinking  I  would  be  sent 
to  the  front  at  once,  but  it  was  several  months 
before  I  finally  reached  there.  The  number 
of  priests  who  volunteered  as  chaplains  was 
so  great  that  they  could  not  all  be  admitted 
at  once.  Hundreds  and  thousands  flocked 
to  the  army,  not  to  be  officers,  but  just  to  be 
permitted  to  go  to  the  front  and  help  serve 
the  wounded  and  dying. 

After  a  few  months  1  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  front.  I  must  say  that  the  army  corps 
in  which  I  was  serving  was  not  considered  one 


of  the  best  in  France,  far  from  it.  When  1  was 
about  to  leave  Paris,  my  friends  said,  “In¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you  to  go  there. 
The  French  Government  was  very  wise  to 
send  a  chaplain  to  that  army  corps;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  need  one  badly.”  Yet  in  that  army 
corps  I  have  helped  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  die,  and  not  one,  I  say  not  one,  has  ever 
refused  the  sacraments  I  was  offering.  Some 
of  them  were  unconscious — I  cannot  say  for 
them— but  all  who  were  conscious  accepted 
all  that  I  offered  as  a  priest  and  thanked  me 
for  it. 

We  have  mass  in  the  trenches,  and  mass  in 
the  trenches  is  one  of  the  most  devotional 
things  I  know  of  in  the  world.  We  dig  a 
little  hole,  and  erect  a  little  shelter  over¬ 
head  to  protect  the  altar.  We  carry  with  us 
everything  necessary  to  say  mass.  The 
priest’s  robe,  the  altar  cover,  the  chalice,  the 
book,  the  candles  and  candlesticks,  the 
cross,  etc.,  all  are  fitted  into  a  wooden  box 
18  x  12  x  12  inches.  The  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  will  line  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
trench,  hiding  as  much  as  they  can,  and  if  an 
enemy  airplane  is  sighted,  every  one  has  to 
disappear  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  air- 
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Dedicated  to  Miss  Alice  L.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Edith  Cavell 
memorial  nurse,  going  to  the  front 

BY 

VACHEL  LINDSAY 

(of  the  Vigilantes) 

JOUR  fine  white  hand  is  Heaven’s  gift 
To  cure  the  wide  world,  stricken  sore, 
Bleeding  at  the  breast  and  head, 

Tearing  at  its  wounds  once  more. 

* 

|OUR  white  hand  is  a  prophecy, 

A  living  hope  that  Christ  shall  come 
And  make  the  nations  merciful, 

Hating  the  bayonet  and  drum. 

* 

/slJACH  desperate  burning  brain  you  soothe, 
Or  ghastly  broken  frame  you  bind, 

Brings  one  day  nearer  our  bright  goal, 

The  love-alliance  of  mankind. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 


The  Gray  Clad  Warriors  of  Fifty  Years  Ago 
Have  Given  Way  to  the  Khaki  Clad 
Warriors  of  To-day,  but  Their  Spirit 
Ever  Goes  Marching  On 

BY 

SOPHIE  KERR 


ONE  day  last  spring  a  business 
errand  brought  me  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  beautiful  capital 
city  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of 
unwonted  festivity.  Gay  bunt¬ 
ing  and  festoons  of  flags  were  everywhere. 
And  holding  a  prominent  position  side  by 
side  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  a  banner 
— an  unfamiliar  banner  to  me — which  carried 
crossed  blue  bars  on  a  red  field.  Then  it 
flashed  over  me.  Washington  was  holding  a 
reunion  of  the  Confederate  Veterans!  Every 
other  person  had  gray  hair,  topping  a  gray 
uniform,  but  mingled  with  this  symphony  of 
gray  was  a  new  note.  Every  now  and  then  a 
stalwart  figure  dressed  in  khaki  strode  by, 
the  upright,  erect  carriage  and  elastic  step 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  bent  carriage  and 
feeble  step  of  the  veterans,  who  fifty  years 
ago  heard  the  call  and  answered,  giving  their 
all  for  the  cause  they  believed  in.  And  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  watched  old  men  and 
young  men  together,  that  the  younger 
generation  had  absorbed  the  splendid  spirit 
of  the  older  men  and  that  the  former,  too, 
were  not  afraid  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country  and  for  the  cause  for  which 
their  country  was  at  war — the  cause  of 
liberty  and  true  democracy. 

And  when  I  sought  my  hotel,  I  found 
the  long  corridor  filled  with  these  same 
men  in  gray — some  straight  and  jaunty 
and  quick  as  youth  itself,  but  mostly  bent 
and  feeble,  helped  by  canes  or  crutches, 
or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  daughter  or 
grand-daughter.  And  several  were  sup¬ 


ported  by  husky  grandsons  wearing  the 
khaki  of  the  new  and  greater  army  of  the 
United  States. 

And  the  old  men  made  a  picture  that  filled 
the  eye  and  held  the  heart.  Their  cameo¬ 
like  faces  stood  out  clear  and  fine.  Not 
one  of  them  but  seemed  to  say  in  every  fea¬ 
ture:  “I  am  a  man  of  character.  I  have 
lived  clean  and  gallantly.  Greed  and  ma¬ 
terialism  have  passed  me  by” — oh,  they  were 
fine  American  faces,  all  of  them.  Not  that 
they  looked  angelic  by  any  means — I  would 
be  willing  to  vouch  that  more  than  one  of 
the  lot  can  be  peppery  and  cantankerous  and 
obstinate  at  times,  but  I  can  also  vouch  that 
not  one  of  them  was  mean  or  base  or  self- 
seeking.  Here  and  there  one  heard  scraps 
of  talk:  “At  that  time,  suh,  I  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,”  and 
“there’ll  be  a  great  hand-shaking  ’mongst  the 
boys  to-day,”  and  once,  when  two  veterans 
stood  near  me  and  two  pretty  Southern 
girls  stopped  to  speak  to  them,  one  said, 
after  the  girls  had'  passed  on:  “I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  too  old,  suh,  to  enjoy  looking 
at  a  pretty  girl.”  God  bless  him — I  hope 
not,  too! 

One  gay  youngster  of  nearly  eighty  waved 
a  beseeching  cane  at  the  leader  of  the  or¬ 
chestra:  “You,  suh,  up  theah,  will  you 
kindly  play  for  me  ‘The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me’?”  And  every  last  one  of  them  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  let  out  the  rebel  yell  when 
the  orchestra  swung  into  “  Dixie!” 

Not  many  of  these  fine  old  men  looked 
overly  successful  from  a  worldly  point  of 
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GODSPEED! 

The  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  greets  the  new  warrior  of  to-day,  who  is  about  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle 


view.  Some  were  obviously  poor — their 
poor  old  cheap  shoes  showed  that — and  they 
must  have  pinched  and  saved  all  year  to 
come  to  the  reunion  and  enjoy  the  warm 
comradeship  of  it,  and  the  good  talk  of  old 
days.  But  none  were  poor  in  spirit  and  none 
were  poor  in  integrity  or  honor  or  pride. 
They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  those  old  young 
fellows — a  national  asset. 

One  might  say  that  they  fought  against 
America  instead  of  for  her,  and  that  they  were 
“rebels”  and  should  not  now  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  gray  uniforms  and  their  “bonnie 
blue  flag”  into  the  Nation’s  capital.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  men  fought 
for  what  they  believed  right  as  honestly  as  our 
boys  are  fighting  in  France  to-day;  that  they 


came  back  into  the  Union  only  to  feel  for 
years  the  grind  of  poverty  and  the  bitter 
injustices  of  reconstruction,  and  in  spite  of 
it  all  they  have  won  our  admiration  through 
their  devotion  to  the  flag  and  the  nation- 
undoubted,  magnificent.  This  is  the  real 
glory  of  the  conquered. 

The  Civil  War  ended  over  fifty  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  grandsons  of  these  veterans  in 
gray  are  now  in  khaki.  Fifty  years  from 
to-day  they  may  be  in  the  nation’s  capital 
to  celebrate  their  battles  in  France  and 
Flanders,  cheering  their  officers,  saluting 
their  flag.  They  will  carry  on  the  torch  of 
gallantry  and  courage  that  their  grand¬ 
fathers  have  bequeathed  them.  This  is  the 
true  American  spirit. 


THE  AUTHORS  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 

LEND  A  HAND 

The  Efficient  and  Patriotic  Service  Rendered  by  the  Foremost  Authors  and  Illustra¬ 
tors  in  Arousing  the  Nation  for  Carrying  on  the  War 


WHEN  the  tocsin  sounded 
for  the  Nation  to  spring 
to  arms,  none  were  more 
eager  to  aid  their  country 
in  the  great  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  than  were  the  authors  and  illustrators. 
Realizing  that  in  their  case  indeed  the  pen 
md  the  brush  were  mightier  than  the  sword 
ind  that  they  could  be  of  greatly  superior 
;ervice  by  exercising  their  talents  for  further- 
ng  recruiting  than  by  handling  a  rifle  in  a 
:rench,  they  set  to  work  to  perfect  an  organ- 
zation  by  means  of  which  they  might  best 
imploy  their  time. 

The  illustrators,  banding  together,  formed 
he  Illustrators’  Society  and  elected  Mr. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  president.  Immedi- 
itely  a  great  flood  of  work  began.  First 
here  were  the  striking  recruiting  posters 
or  the  Army.  Others  painted  stirring  scenes 
an  giant  sign  boards  urging  enlistment  in 
he  Navy  and  the  Marines.  Then  came  the 
liberty  Loan,  with  its  call  for  posters,  and 
he  food  question  enrolled  a  host  of  workers. 
But  perhaps  the  best  work  has  been  that 
lone  for  the  Red  Cross  Society.  The  artists 
lave  spared  no  pains  in  their  effort  to 
aring  the  public  into  the  Red  Cross  either 
hrough  the  medium  of  posters  or  by  their 
ontributions  to  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Clar- 
nce  F.  Underwood  contributed  the  striking 
over  for  this  number  of  the  Magazine, 
vhile  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  drew  the 
rontispiece.  Other  well-known  artists,  such 
is  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  Howard  Chan- 
ller  Christy,  Coles  Phillips,  Henry  Reuter- 
lahl,  J.  Knowles  Hare,  A.  B.  Frost,  Wallace 
dorgan,  etc.,  are  giving  of  their  valuable 


time  and  best  efforts  by  contributing  covers 
and  sketches. 

And  as  with  the  illustrators  so  was  it 
with  the  authors.  Taking  the  name  of 
Vigilantes,  because  it  was  so  distinctly  Amer¬ 
ican  and  savoured  so  of  American  history, 
they  banded  together  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  give  their  services,  as  far  as 
was  humanly  possible,  toward  aiding  their 
country.  The  most  famous  authors,  whose 
work  is  of  the  best  in  the  world  to-day,  have 
been  contributing  to  the  organization  which 
sends  articles  to  all  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Ever  Friday  proof  sheets 
go  out  to  the  newspapers  of  all  towns  of 
5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  articles  being 
divided  among  the  various  papers  in  those 
towns  so  that  there  will  be  no  duplication, 
and  these  articles  are  afterward  forwarded 
through  the  American  Press  Association  to 
its  10,000  papers. 

At  present  two  members  of  the  Vigilantes  are 
in  Europe  devoting  all  their  time  and  energies 
to  saving  the  United  States  from  the  errors 
from  which  England  and  France  suffered 
through  inexperience.  Another  is  making  a 
trip  throughout  the  United  States  on  a  war 
mission,  while  yet  another  is  travelling 
through  Canada  to  learn  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Dominion  how  best  to  conduct  a  war 
from  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  Vigilantes  proved  of  inestimable 
value  in  pushing  the  Liberty  Loan  and  in 
aiding  in  the  new  state  census.  They  aided 
the  Red  Cross  materially  in  obtaining  the 
$100,000,000  fund  and  many  of  the  members 
are  contributing  continually  to  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine. 


MR.  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

President  of  the  Illustrators’  Society,  an  organization  formed  to  do  special  work  for  war  purposes.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  September  Red  Cross  Magazine  was  especially  prepared  by  Mr.  Gibson  for  this  issue 


MR.  CLARENCE  F.  UNDERWOOD 

One  of  the  prominent  artists  who  is  rendering  patriotic  service  through  the  medium  of  the  brush.  Mr.  Underwood 

contributed  this  month’s  cover  to  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 


AMONG  THE  BULGARS 


BY 

HELEN  SCOTT  HAY,  R.  N. 


MISS  HELEN  SCOTT  HAY 

Who  with  Miss  Torrance  (right),  and  Miss  Oosheva  (left)  as  interpreter,  spent  several  months  in  Philippopolis  aiding 

the  poverty-stricken  population. 


AMONG  THE  BULGARS 


I  HAD  gone  to  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  to  found  a 
Training  School  for  nurses;  and  the 
fortunes  of  war,  after  six  months,  had 
made  that  work  no  longer  feasible. 
The  Red  Cross  had  already  instructed:  “  In 
the  event  of  war  you  are  free  to  do  whatever 
is  desired  of  you.”  And  so,  Queen  Eleonora 
of  Bulgaria  requesting,  I  went  at  once 
to  Philippopolis,  where  relief  work  among 
the  civilian  poor  was  calling  for  help  and 
attention. 

Philippopolis  is'the  second  city  of  Bulgaria, 
and  numbering  its  population  at  sixty  thous¬ 
and  it  includes  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Albanians,  Wallachians,  gipsies,  some  Serbs 
and  Rumanians,  and  Bulgarians  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Balkans;  refugees  from  Saloniki, 
Gallipoli,  Dedeagatch,  Drama,  Pravo  Slav, 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Spanish  Jew, 
Mohammedan  and  the  followers  of  the  old 
Gregorian  Church. 

Relief  work  in  Philippopolis,  as  in  various 
places  in  Bulgaria,  is  no  new  thing.  At  this 
time,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  refugees 
left  from  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and 
1913,  hundreds  more  were  pouring  in, 
dazed  and  helpless  after  the  horrors  and  pri¬ 
vations  the  present  war  had  brought  them. 
Also  there  were  the  many  resident  poor,  mostly 
soldiers’  families,  whose  circumstances  grew 
more  and  more  pitiful  each  month. 

When  Miss  Torrance,  who  accompanied  me, 
arrived  in  Philippopolis,  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  city,  its  mixed  population,  or  how  the 
Bulgarian  poor  lived.  Neither  of  us  had  had 
a  day  of  special  training  for  such  work,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarian  language  was 
most  limited.  However,  nothing  daunted, 
we  made  our  plans,  and,  with  a  total  capital  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  the  “American  Red 
Cross  Philippopolis  Visiting  Nurse  Associa¬ 
tion”  began  its  work.  Miss  Torrance’s  first 
duties  took  her  toward  the  barracks  housing 
hundreds  of  war  prisoners,  English,  French, 
and  Serbian,  to  the  city  quarter  known  as 
“  Little  Paris.”  A  very  woeful,  shabby 
“Little  Paris”  it  was,  too,  and  full  of  misery. 

My  first  call  took  me  to  a  small  girl  with 
typhoid,  in  the  fringes  of  the  business  section. 
The  way  led  through  a  lumber  yard  where  I 
first  learned  that  the  poor  were  thankful  to 
buy  wood  by  the  kilogram  (2  pounds),  and 
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that  for  these  six  to  eight  sticks  they  must 
pay  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  cubic  metre. 

Our  work  was  divided  by  each  of  us  taking 
three  of  the  six  chief  parishes  of  the  city. 
Miss  Torrance  had  “Little  Paris”  on  the 
outskirts,  and  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city, 
the  parish  of  “Saint Cyril  and  Saint  Methode” 
and  the  parish  of  “St.  Nadella,”  a  hotbed 
of  tuberculosis — in  one  form  or  another — 
where  lived  many  of  the  poor  Armenians. 
I  had  the  “Marash”  district  where  lived 
most  of  the  poor  Spanish  Jews,  the  New 
Quarter  with  a  large  refugee  class,  and  away 
off  across  the  “foaming  Maritza”  river, 
“Karsheeack”  numbering  ten  thousand,  and 
extending  along  a  road  of  crowded  shops, 
houses  and  khans,  way  out  to  the  barracks, 
truck  gardens,  and  beyond.  One  argument 
between  us  that  was  never  settled  was  as 
to  the  number  of  miles  covered  in  a  day’s  la¬ 
bor  in  “  Little  Paris,”  as  opposed  to  the  same 
in  “  Karsheeack,”  and  the  extent,  muddiness, 
and  stickiness  of  “Little  Paris”  mud  in 
comparison  with  “Karsheeack”  mud.  For 
miles  and  mud  in  both  places  were  of  a  very 
great  weariness!  Miss  Torrance  had  more 
hills  to  climb,  with  their  rough  Turkish  cobble¬ 
stones,  fatal  to  comfort  and  shoe  leather. 
But  on  the  whole,  this  division  of  territory 
proved  a  fair  division  of  the  city’s  miseries. 

There  exists  in  Philippopolis  the  Samaritan 
Society,  an  organization  of  prominent  women, 
whose  aim  is  first  to  provide  for  the  sick  poor 
of  Philippopolis  eggs,  milk,  and  medicine,  but 
whose  members  give  themselves  most  un¬ 
sparingly  to  service  for  all  poor  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  From  the  first  these  women  entered 
heartily  into  all  our  plans  and  work,  and  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
Stephan  Kaltcheff,  gave  us  most  valuable 
support  and  influence. 

To  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Oosheva,  who  was  our  inter¬ 
preter  and  helper  in  our  first  four  months, 
we  were  kindly  received  everywhere.  The 
priests  of  the  various  quarters  or  their  families 
made  rounds  with  us  frequently  and  advised 
us  concerning  new  and  old  cases.  Our  clien¬ 
tage  in  the  quarters  became  constantly 
larger  and  larger,  as  the  applicants  for  aid 
became  more  numerous  at  our  gate,  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  They  filled  the  entrance 
hall  and  sat  on  our  stairs  and  then  overflowed 
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to  the  outside  steps  and  the  pavement.  This 
unsolicited  dispensary  work  at  the  home 
called  for  much  time,  and  was  always  no  small 
part  of  our  daily  work. 

THE  WRETCHED  HOMES  OF  THE  POOR 

The  homes  of  the  poor  Bulgarians  are  all 
much  alike — a  very  low  entrance  door  to  the 
one  or  two  dark  rooms,  low  ceiling,  mud  floors 
and  white  or  blue  washed  mud  walls;  the  small 
window  sealed  tight.  For  warmth  or  cooking 
there  is  a  small  sheet  iron  stove,  or  fire  place 
of  capricious  temper,  or  a  “mongo” — a  sheet- 
iron  fire-box  for  charcoal,  that  for  its  size  and 
appearance  gives  out  a  surprising  amount  of 
heat.  With  the  poorest,  where  there  are 
neither  of  these,  the  family  makes  itself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  any  available  bed 
covers  or  old  sheepskin  coats. 

A  bed  consists  of  husks  or  a  straw  mat  on 
the  mud  floor,  with  a  thin  cotton  pad  or  quilt 
for  mattress  and  for  cover;  no  sheets,  and  the 
straw  pillows  so  hard  and  so  thick  that  one 
gets  a  crick  in  the  neck  only  to  think  of  them. 
All  the  family  sleep  in  one  room  side  by  side, 
guests  as  well,  clad  in  all  their  clothes.  No 
chairs,  perhaps  a  stool  or  two  and  usually  a 
Turkish  divan  running  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  covered  with  the  native  woven  cloth 
in  red  and  yellow,  and  flanked  by  a  row  of  the 
fat,  neck-wrenching  pillows.  These  simple 
homes,  however  poor,  are  often  clean  and 
attractive.  The  door-yards,  however,  are 
likely  to  be  uncared  for — in  rainy  weather 
turning  into  lakes  of  mud  and  water. 

Refugees  coming  in  swarms  are  likely  to 
be  housed,  many  in  one  building,  under  the 
worst  of  conditions.  In  one  house  there  were 
upward  of  fifty  families  together  at  one  time. 
In  my  first  visit  there,  a  priest’s  wife  and 
daughter  of  sixteen  shared  the  twelve  by  ten 
room  with  a  soldier’s  widow  having  a  daughter 
of  fourteen  and  a  son  of  sixteen,  the  latter 
developing  typhoid  fever.  Another  refugee 
centre  was  in  a  partly  burned  theatre  building 
where  in  a  room  about  twenty  by  thirty  were 
housed  ten  families.  The  houses  were  always 
in  the  worst  of  repair,  and  we  were  often  ob¬ 
liged  to  see  that  roofs  were  mended,  doors 
hung  properly,,  and  the  windows  repaired, 
glass  or  even  paper  put  in  the  gaping  holes 
where  only  the  thinnest  of  curtains  kept  out 
the  north  wind. 


I  have  said  that  refugees  and  soldiers’  fami¬ 
lies  constituted  the  majority  of  our  poor. 
Every  man  of  wage  earning  capacity  had  been 
taken  for  a  soldier,  and  wage  earners  among 
the  poor  were  the  exception — partly  because 
of  natural  hindrances  to  such,  as  small  child¬ 
ren,  old  age,  physical  and  mental  defects,  and 
particularly  because  with  the  hard  times, 
work  was  so  appallingly  scarce.  Many  fac¬ 
tories  had  closed  down  for  lack  of  work; 
housewives  had  done  away  with  domestic  aid. 
The  tobacco  factories  alone  lacked  neither 
material  nor  consumers,  and  though  they  were 
unable  to  give  employment  to  all  applicants, 
yet  they  were  enormous  benefactors,  con¬ 
stantly  employing  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls. 

A  third  reason  for  the  non-employment  of 
refugees,  is  because  of  the  apathy  and  paralysis 
of  effort  that  comes  after  their  terrible  ex¬ 
periences,  dangers,  and  losses.  A  single 
such  experience  would  be  ample  cause  for 
the  irresponsible  hopelessness  these  people 
often  evidence;  and  many  of  them  two- and 
three  times  have  been  forced  to  hasty  flight 
when  flame  or  shell  or  military  necessity  had 
made  of  their  homes  a  desolation. 

For  the  families  without  a  wage  earner, 
there  is  but  one  other  possible  source  of  in¬ 
come — the  small  government  allowance  made 
to  the  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers — about 
two  dollars  a  month  to  each  person  up  to  four; 
for  four  or  more,  nine  dollars  a  month  is  the 
maximum  sum  allowed.  For  a  family  of 
eight,  the  bread  alone  costs  four  dollars. 
Could  you  manage  it?  And  suppose  pay  day 
is  delayed  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  longer? 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  GIPSIES 

With  the  gipsies  there  was  made  a  discrim¬ 
ination  never  explained  satisfactorily.  From 
April  1916,  for  many  months  the  families  of 
gipsy  soldiers  were  refused  all  government 
allowance.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
gipsies  were  always  lazy  and  that  only  by 
withholding  the  money  due  them  could  they 
be  driven  to  the  rice  fields  where  their  work 
was  greatly  needed.  There  are  several  loop¬ 
holes  to  such  an  argument  as  you  will  see. 
But  this  did  not  give  bread  to  poor  “Ashe” 
for  her  four  hungry  children,  nor  put  strength 
in  her  blood  when  to  these  Allah  added  the 
dear  but  undesired  twins,  Achmed  and 
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Mechmed.  As  for  the  destitute  old  people, 
and  for  the  sick,  God  only  knows  how  they 
ever  lived!  There  were  always  others  a  little 
less  destitute  than  themselves,  who,  with  rare 
generosity,  gave  from  their  little.  And  so, 
strange  as  it  was,  with  so  little  food  and  such 
poverty,  there  were  few  deaths  due  directly 
to  starvation.  But  the  anemic  mothers,  the 
puny  babies,  the  increased  susceptibility  to 
diseases,  and  the  lowered  resistance — these 
were  some  of  the  abundant  evidences  every¬ 
where  that  Bulgaria  was  very,  very  hungry. 

War  bread  is  made  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  corn  as  a  food  committee 
decides  from  day  to  day.  The  loaves  weigh 
approximately  two  pounds,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
loaf  is  allowed  each  person.  All  other  food, 
usually  plentiful  and  cheap,  now  is  both 
scarce  and  high,,  and  this  small  quarter  loaf 
is  the  entire  day’s  ration  for  most  of  the  poor. 
Often  it  is  musty,  underdone,  or  otherwise 
unpalatable.  Sometimes,  because  someone 
fails  in  his  responsibility,  crowds  surging  at 
the  public  ovens  find  there  is  no  bread.  Then 
they  must  go  quite  hungry,  or  beg  for  food 
until  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the  food 
committee  once  again  delivers  to  the  bakers 
their  necessary  ration  of  flour. 

INTRODUCING  THE  BATH 

We  carried  with  us  a  visiting  nurses’  bag 
of  supplies,  and  at  first  aimed  to  do  much 
actual  nursing.  The  introduction  of  bed 
baths,  for  example,  often  seemed  imperative 
where  the  only  baths  the  people  know  are 
those  at  the  public  bath  house,  and  where  the 
sick  lie  for  days  without  any  bodily  care  or 
change  of  clothing.  A  bath,  successfully 
achieved,  without  collapse  or  fever  reported 
to  us  on  our  next  visit,  or  our  dismissal  from 
the  case,  was  always  an  occasion  of  much 
comment  and  congratulation.  Sometimes 
the  family  were  enthusiastic  converts  at  once. 
Witness  in  the  case  of  Miss  Torrances’  pet, 
Vasilky,  who,  after  the  needed  instruction  of 
the  grandmother,  had  his  daily  cold  bath! 
And  in  the  face  of  the  predictions  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  all  the  neighborhood,  Vasilky  re¬ 
fused  to  die,  and  waxed  fat,  and  grew  strong 
and  rosy. 

For  the  bath  the  family  provided  the  water 
and  a  wash  tub  or  perhaps  an  old  Standard 
Oil  can;  or  maybe  these  had  to  be  borrowed 


from  a  neighbor  who  thereby  secured  for  her¬ 
self  and  friends  admission  to  the  unique  per¬ 
formance.  We  supplied  everything  else,  even 
to  nightgowns  and  sheets. 

But  the  traditions  of  generations  are  not 
easily  put  aside,  even  when  it  is  the  respected 
American  Sister  who  insists  that  a  daily  bath 
is  necessary,  and  that  lying  ill  in  bed  clad 
only  in  a  cotton  gown  is  not  fatal.  So  it  was, 
as  we  became  more  and  more  busy  with  the 
relief  problems,  that  the  baths,  and  other  nurs¬ 
ing  procedures  calling  for  much  time  and 
argument,  became  less  and  less  frequent. 
Our  reports  show  that  in  the  period,  from 
May  15  to  June  30,  before  the  end  of  our 
fourth  month’s  work,  we  registered,  between 
us,  1 ,800  calls  and  consultations. 

A  day’s  programme  would  be  something 
like  this:  First  the  petitioners  at  our  door 
must  be  cared  for.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bread 
at  the  ovens  this  day,  and  so  Y ankaand  Maria, 
Macedonian  refugees,  must  be  given  a  day’s 
rations  of  potatoes  for  their  families.  For 
the  old  baba  from  a  village  ten  miles  away, 
cotton  and  a  boric  acid  eye  wash  must  be 
supplied.  Six  year  old  Stefanka  comes  to 
tell  of  fresh  troubles  in  her  family,  where, 
as  in  so  many,  one  catastrophe  follows  fast 
upon  another;  Krustanka  and  Stefan  are 
given  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  coupons,  and 
so  on.  Then,  we  must  hurry  the  long  road 
to  our  quarter.  First  we  call  to  see  Dedo 
Petroff,  a  lonely  old  man  in  the  last  stages 
of  tuberculosis,  and,  next,  to  give  advice, 
treatment,  and  material,  for  the  dozen  of 
skin  ailments  and  eye  diseases  that  one  small 
gipsy  "chiflik”  (a  collection  of  houses  built 
about  a  court)  is  capable  of  providing.  Then 
come  in  succession  the  dressing  of  a  tubercular 
knee  and  of  an  infected  hand;  referring  to  the 
city  doctors  three  women  and  two  babies 
whose  ailments  are  made  known  as  we  are 
hurrying  along  the  streets;  then  to  see  three 
new  cases  reported  very  sick  and  very  poor. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  old  patients  that  must 
be  visited  and  their  needs  supplied;  and  some¬ 
times  a  patient  put  in  the  hospital,  and  that 
means  a  most  vexatious  whole  day  of  work. 
With  such  constant  duties,  one  can  see  how 
the  giving  of  one  bath  might  easily  affect  the 
interests  of  many  beside  the  immediate  victim. 

And  always  present  was  some  epidemic  that 
lent  variety  to  our  labors  and  enormously 
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swelled  our  statistics.  When  we  first  went 
to  Philippopolis  in  the  spring  it  was  influenza. 
Everyone  was  coughing,  and  cough-mixture 
was  the  chief  remedy.  Then,  as  the  hot  days 
came  on,  naturally  it  was  digestive  distur¬ 
bances  of  old  and  young,  and  by  August  and 
September,  as  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  days 
of  Pharaoh,  the  Philippopolis  we  knew  best 
was  agonizing  with  crops  of  boils — “  prishky” 
they  call  it.  Our  medicine  bags  were  lopsided 
ruins  from  the  heavy  ointment  jars  we  had  to 
carry.  We  had  only  to  show  ourselves  in  any 
quarter  when  immediately  we  were  surrounded 
by  “prishky”  in  all  varieties  and  stages;  and 
we  were  permitted  to  go  on  our  way  only 
after  that  considerable  part  of  the  community 
had  been  duly  inspected,  diagnosed,  ban¬ 
daged,  and  supplied  for  future  care,  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Doctor  for  other  treatment. 
Along  with  this  epidemic  of  “prishky”  came 
malaria,  and  the  drug  bills  swelled  enormously 
with  quinine  at  about  forty  dollars  a  pound. 
How  wretched  and  how  pitiable  were  those 
sufferers,  needing  so  much  the  plentiful  diet 
our  small  resources  could  not  supply.  It 
always  seemed  ridiculous  to  be  giving  out 
quantities  of  that  vile  medicine  and  nothing 
more;  and  yet  we  were  always  welcome. 
When  the  malaria  had  somewhat  abated,  cold 
houses  and  little  food  brought  pneumonia  to 
old  and  young.  How  quickly  they  died  in 
the  crowded  unventilated  little  rooms!  And 
helpless  and  useless  we  felt,  indeed,  for  when 
we  tried  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  of 
open  windows,  clean  mouths,  and  regularity 
with  the  feedings,  and  prescribed  treatment, 
tradition  and  fatalism  were  dead  against  us, 
and  we  generally  lost  out. 

This  fatalism  of  the  Orient  is  always  most 
discouraging.  “Kismet”  they  say — “God 
wills  it” — and  further  argument  is  futile.  If 
the  sick  baby  is  to  get  well,  she 'will  get  well 
anyhow,  and  what  use  to  make  work  for  one¬ 
self,  to  swab  a  throat,  or  give  a  bath,  or  rub  a 
back,  or  open  a  window?  Quite  as  discourag¬ 
ing  are  their  many  superstitions  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  old  grandmothers — babas  as  they 
are  called.  Ashes,  earth  or  filth,  for  fevers  and 
eruptions,  minced  raw  carrots  and  squash, 
cabbage  and  other  leaves  for  the  dressing  of 
wounds;  and  disembowelled  live  frogs  for 
gangrene.  Most  deplorable  is  the  fear  of 
fresh  air,  and  it  is  no  wonder  tuberculosis 


claims  here  such  an  appalling  number  of  vic¬ 
tims.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  even,  are 
surprisingly  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the 
remedial  possibilities  of  fresh  air  and  frequent 
bathing,  and  the  facts  in  transmission  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  people  are  most  indifferent  to 
many  dangers,  and  hysterically  fearful  about 
others  not  half  so  grave.  For  example,  many 
families  will  refuse  all  advice  in  a  case  of  ad¬ 
vanced  tuberculosis,  kissing  the  patient,  or 
laying  the  family’s  bread  on  the  patient’s  bed. 
And  the  same  family,  generous  and  helpful  to 
a  fault,  would  as  willingly  nurse  a  case  of 
leprosy  or  give  any  personal  care  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  with  the  same  disease.  Many  Bulgarian 
doctors  refuse  to  call  tuberculosis,  even  in  its 
most  deadly  form,  by  its  true  name,  labelling 
it  “  bronchitis,”  for  the  reason,  they  say,  that 
the  people  would  be  fatally  frightened  if  they 
were  told  the  truth. 

On  April,  1916,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elea- 
nore,  came  to  Philippopolis,  going  with  us  to 
the  homes  of  some  of  her  poor  children  as  she 
calls  them.  As  one  result  of  her  visit,  four¬ 
teen  tubercular  children  were  sent  to  the 
Alexander  Hospital,  Sofia,  where  good  food 
and  care  resulted  in  the  complete  recovery  of 
several,  and  in  marked  improvement  with  all 
of  them. 

GROWING  MISERY 

This  last  winter  was  a  time  of  special  hard¬ 
ship  to  our  poor.  More  and  more  hungry 
were  they,  with  only  their  small  quarter  loaf, 
and  besides  they  were  chilled  to  the  marrow 
with  heavy  rains  and  deep  snow.  In  the 
early  fall,  wood  and  charcoal  had  been  as¬ 
sured  us  for  our  poor,  by  the  “big  committee” 
representing  all  the  philanthropic  associations 
of  the  city,  which  had  just  collected  for 
poor  relief  about  $32,000.  But  when  the 
first  cold  weather  came,  any  available  fuel 
was  most  inadequate  to  the  needs.  Moreover 
the  soup  kitchens  which  we  had  been  promised 
should  serve  400  daily,  were  serving  only 
sixty.  No  fuel  or  food  could  be  bought  in 
wholesale  quantities,  because  of  war  restric¬ 
tions;  only  a  little  here  and  there  as  it  was 
whispered  about  in  the  neighborhood.  So 
there  was  but  one  way  to  relieve,  i.e.;  to  give 
money.  For  a  dollar  the  mother  could  buy 
a  little  fuel  or  kerosene,  a  few  beans  or  some 
rice,  maybe  a  meat  bone  for  flavor,  and  with 
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:hat  dollar,  a  family  of  five  found  comparative 
romfort  for  three  to  four  days.  Always  more 
ind  more  tubercular  patients  were  coming 
inder  our  care.  Fortunately  at  this  time  of 
>ur  greatest  need,  one  thousand  dollars  came 
0  us  from  the  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
io,  besides  these  small  amounts  of  money, 
ve  were  able  to  give  a  ration  of  milk  and  eggs 
nore  nearly  adequate  to  the  needs  in  each 
ase.  Where  before  we  could  give  only  one 
'int  of  milk  and  two  eggs  daily,  now  with 
elected  cases,  we  allowed  two  quarts  of  milk 
nd  four  and  six  eggs;  and  these  patients 
/ith  rare  exceptions  showed  most  satisfying 
ain  or  recovery. 

With  money  received  from  the  Red  Cross  the 
rst  of  this  year  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
lities,we  began  arrangements  to  open  the  soup 
itchens  our  friends  of  the  “big  committee” 
ad  not  been  able  to  establish.  We  enlisted 
ie  interest  of  the  local  food  committee,  of  the 
lilitary  commandant,  and  the  Prefect;  we 
resented  to  the  Chief  Food  Committee  in 
ofia  our  formal  petition  to  be  permitted  to 
uy  rice,  flour,  etc.,  and  meanwhile,  we  were 
Tering  our  good  money  for  whatever  food 
>uld  be  found.  As  the  result  of  our  own 
ideavors,  and  through  the  most  untiring 
■rvice  of  our  friends,  by  the  last  of  March  we 
id  acquired  two  sacks  of  barley  and  wheat, 
000  pounds  each  of  potatoes  and  onions, 
vo  hogs  for  #1 10.00,  fifty  pounds  of  salt,  a 
limit  to  buy  weekly  180  pounds  of  meat, 
id  were  expectant  that  the  desired  thousand 
lunds  of  beans  would  shortly  be  found 
mewhere.  With  these  supplies  we  ar- 
nged  to  open  up  the  soup  kitchens  for  400  to 
>0  daily  for  a  month,  the  remaining  funds  to 
pplement  the  work  of  the  Samaritan  Society 
iring  the  summer,  and  to  re-open  the  soup 
tchens  with  cold  weather  in  the  fall.  It  was 
be  regretted  that  our  money  and  supplies 
d  not  come  earlier  for  the  coldest  weather, 
lit  one  needed  only  to  see  the  pale  women 
■  d  children  everywhere  to  be  sure  a  month’s 


rations  of  good  soup  and  food  in  the  changeful 
March  and  April  days  would  be  no  less  effica¬ 
cious.  Warm  clothing  had  been  made  in  the 
early  winter — a  limited  amount,  as  outing 
flannel  was  sixty-five  cents.  Some  220  gar¬ 
ments  weregiven  out,  underwear,  dresses,  and, 
for  our  gipsy  friends,  the  Turkish  trouser  suits; 
but  for  each  person  supplied  there  were  ten 
applicants  almost  as  needy. 

OVERCROWDED  HOSPITALS 

The  hospitals  are  full  of  soldiers  and  there 
is  scant  room  for  the  civilian.  In  the  State 
Hospital  at  Philippopolis  with  some  400  beds, 
only  in  certain  of  the  transmissible  diseases 
and  in  acute  surgical  conditions  could  we  get 
admission  for  our  patients.  No  matter  how 
poor,  how  sick  or  how  helpless,  all  hospital 
assistance  was  refused.  This  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  diffi¬ 
culties,  that  every  one  labors  under  more  or 
less  in  war  times,  are  quite  mistakenly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  as  adequate  reason  and  excuse 
for  many  abuses  of  power.  As  for  example 
in  the  City  Government,  impeachment  of 
public  officials  in  war  time  is  contrary  to  law. 

But  for  every  disheartening  difficulty  we 
encountered,  there  were  dozens  of  blessings 
daily,  in  the  help  we  were  able  to  give,  in  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  our  poor  friends,  and 
in  the  confidence  and  support  we  received 
from  many  good  people  in  Philippopolis. 

How  far  we  failed  to  accomplish  our  in¬ 
tended  reforms,  or  to  give  the  special  undi¬ 
vided  help  that  is  a  chief  purpose  in  such  work, 

I  do  not  like  to  think.  But  we  planted  seed 
in  a  most  favorable  soil  of  interest,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  desire,  with  our  Bulgarian  friends  of 
all  classes,  and  sometime,  under  favorable 
conditions  of  peace,  we  trust  that  from  our 
small  beginning  there  shall  be  developed  an 
organization  that  shall  mean  the  social  and 
physical  betterment  not  only  of  Philippopolis. 
not  only  of  Bulgaria,  but  even  of  all  the 
Balkans. 
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Bearing  With  It  a  Substantial  Relief  for  the  Stricken  Country 

BY 

GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 

[Author  of  “ Emmy  Lou,”  "Selina,”  etc.] 


IN  THE  winter  of  1914-15,  a  Belgian 
soldier  somewhere  in  France  received  a 
letter  from  his  wife;  a  crudely  expressed 
and  laboriously  written  communication, 
for  she  was  a  simple  peasant  girl. 

It  is  the  after  story  of  this  letter  that  I  want 
to  tell;  the  perfect  circle  which  starting  with 
the  peasant-wife  in  Belgium  travelled  half 
way  round  the  world  to  return  again  to  the 
stricken  land  where  the  letter  was  written. 

The  communication  which  reached  the 
husband  in  the  trenches  is  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Henri: 

I  have  received  four  letters  from  you  the  same 
day,  this  is  the  second  that  I  send  you,  you  ask  me 
why  I  do  not  write,  you  do  not  know  then  that  the 
enemy  have  been  three  weeks  with  us  doing  us 
much  misery.  For  They  have  brought  a  great 
mourning  on  us,  my  dear  Henri.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  for  I  cannot  bear  all  this  to 
myself,  and  you  must  have  courage  as  I  have  had 
courage.  Well,  as  you  must  know  already,  our  little 
baby  was  born  on  the  twenty-eighth  in  the  midst  of 
the  bombardment,  1  was  all  alone,  only  my  poor  old 
mother  was  with  me,  and  Fernande.  But  that  is 
nothing  yet,  for  two  days  later  They  made  us  all 
prisoners,  all  the  women  and  children  and  old  men 
of  the  village,  and  They  put  us  all  in  the  church. 
There  They  were  making  us  die  of  hunger.  On  the 
first  day  of  September,  day  of  misery,  a  bomb  falls 
into  the  church  and  kills  at  one  blow  my  poor  old 
mother  and  my  poor  little  babe.  She  was  holding  it 
in  her  lap.  But  that  is  not  all,  Fernande  also  was 
struck,  a  piece  went  through  her  right  side,  and  she 
suffered  for  two  whole  hours.  She  would  say, 
“Mamma  Marie,  take  me  away  from  the  church,  it 
does  not  feel  good  here.”  And  then  she  would  ask 
me  for  something  toeat  and  there  would  be  nothing. 
And  then  again,  “Mamma  Marie,  take  me  away 
from  the  church,  it  is  not  good  here.”  And  I  could 
i*Ot  take  her  away,  They  were  guarding  outside. 


So  you  see  you  must  not  worry  about  us  for  there 
is  nothing  left  but  me,  and  1  can  alway  get  along 
You  see  that  I  have  been  courageous.  Courage  is 
strength.  My  poor  Henri  have  courage,  I  hope 
that  some  day  we  will  be  together  again. 

Marie. 

Percival  Gibbon,  the  war  correspondent 
sent  this  to  Collier’s  Weekly.  Jt  would  tx 
interesting  to  learn  how  it  came  into  his  hands 
making  clear  the  connection  between  the  Bel 
gian  husband  in  the  trenches  and  himself 
But  of  these  things  I  cannot  say. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  some  Kentuck' 
omen,  living  in  the  village  of  Anchorage 
near  Louisville,  read  the  published  letter 
This  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  re 
member,  and  the  story  of  prostrate  Belgiun 
was  a  newer  thing  to  the  world  than  it  is  now¬ 
and  in  the  instant  of  reading  it,  the  claim  0 
the  women  and  children  of  that  country  on  th 
rest  of  the  world  became  not  an  impersonal 
indefinite  thing,  but  a  personal,  insistent  an< 
immediate  call  on  every  woman  everywhere 
The  response  of  these  Kentucky  women  form 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  story. 

Some  days  later  I  was  happily  engaged,  on 
of  a  group  of  Anchorage  women,  in  seeing  tha  , 
one  thousand  dollars  given  for  condensed  mil 
for  the  Belgian  babies,  was  started  on  its  wa\ 
when  a  call  summoned  me  to  the  telephony 
“Won’t  you  come  into  the  city  this  aftei . 
noon  and  talk  to  the  members  of  my  Mother: 
Meeting  at  the  Cabbage  Patch?”  came  ove' 
the  wire.  Itwasthevoiceof  the  well  known  at 
thor  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  The  Cabbage  Patch, K 
(Alice  Hegan  Rice),  speaking.  "Our 
regular  programme  has  fallen  through.  Tlr 
members  look  forward  to  their  meetings  Y 
eagerly  I  can’t  bear  that  they  should  be  di: 
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ippointed.  Come  in  and  tell  them  about 
'our  Belgian  babies.  Knowing  poverty  and 
irivation  themselves  they  will  love  to  hear 
/hat  America  is  doing  for  them.  Few  of  them 
lave  time  ever  to  read  a  newspaper  them- 
elves.” 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 

The  writer  went  in,  to  bestow  as  it  were,  and 
/as  herself  the  gainer.  Thirty  odd  women 
om  the  region  known  as  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
anded  together  for  mutual  help,  cooperation, 
nd  entertainment,  conducted  their  meeting 
lemselves  with  gravity,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
,ity.  There  were  young  mothers,  middle- 
ged  mothers,  and  here  and  there  a  grand- 
lother.  Mrs.  O’Hagan  had  Johnny  and 
iatie  with  her,  aged  two  and  four,  big-eyed 
id  tow-headed,  quiet  as  mice,  and  Mrs. 
ecker  had  Gertie,  aged  three.  There  were 
ilf  a  dozen  babies  in  arms,  and  little  Mrs. 
awker’s  tiny  four  weeks  old  one,  it  was  his 
*st  journey  into  the  world,  and  he  took  his 
nner  placidly  and  contentedly  while  the 
i»eaker  talked. 

The  war  was  a  far-off  thing  scarcely  more 
ian  a  rumor  to  the  roomful  of  women,  their 
nys  one  long  stretch  of  toil  from  the  moment 
i  rising  until  sundown.  Now  that  the  speaker 
w  her  audience  she  all  but  repented  of 
,e  apparent  cruelty  of  telling  the  story  of  the 
ar  here,  and  must  have  lamely  broken  down 
the  attempt  but  for  the  reflection  that  it 
as  on  the  relief  being  sent  to  the  stricken 
;ople  that  she  was  to  dwell.  But  even  so,  as 
e  looked  on  these  patient,  toil-worn  faces 
rned  to  her,  she  was  not  happy. 

Her  audience  listened  to  the  story  of  Bel- 
am,  of  its  mothers  without  milk  for  the 
arving  babies,  and  of  the  towns  and  villages 
thout  food  for  the  children  and  the  old, 
tened  with  gravity  and  attention  but  also 
ilidity,  there  being  no  outward  show  of  re- 
onse.  A  movement  did  pass  over  the 
sembly  when  the  letter  from  the  Belgian 
asant  mother  was  read,  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
rwker  did  gather  her  four  weeks  old  little  one 
>ser  to  her,  but  that  was  all. 

The  programme  being  over  there  followed 
2  real  thrill  of  the  afternoon.  Out  of  the 
arly  dues  of  twenty-five  cents,  religiously 
id  by  the  last  soul  of  them,  the  group 
■ved  coffee  and  cake  at  their  meetings, 


coffee  in  quantity  that  all  should  have 
plenty,  and  plates  of  what  they  proudly 
designated  to  the  guests,  as  “confectionery 
cakes,”  pink,  white,  chocolate,  macaroons,  and 
ladyfingers.  Gravity  gave  place  to  hos¬ 
pitality  scarcely  less  grave  but  glowing  with 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

REAL  CHARITY 

Several  days  after  the  writer’s  doubtful 
talk  to  the  group,  a  note  came  to  her  at  her 
country  home.  It  inclosed  a  five  dollar  bill. 
“We  choose  to  give  you  our  money  for  the 
babies  you  told  about  and  have  no  more 
coffee  and  cake  at  our  meetings  this  year,” 
wrote  the  spokeswoman  for  the  Cabbage 
Patch  Mothers’  Meeting. 

The  recipient  of  the  note  all  but  wept,  feel¬ 
ing  she  simply  could  not  accept  the  sacrifice, 
and  reproaching  herself  that  she  had  let  the 
women  feel  however  unintentionally  that  she 
was  asking  help  from  them.  Inquiry  con¬ 
vinced  her  however,  that  the  offering  must  be 
accepted  and  acknowledged  by  her  in  the  same 
spirit  that  sent  it.  One  thousand  and  five 
dollars’  worth  of  condensed  milk  therefore 
reached  the  babies  in  Belgium  in  due  time. 

Not  long  after  1  told  the  story  of  that  last 
five  dollars  at  a  luncheon.  A  certain  lady 
was  a  guest  at  the  table.  Miss  D.  from 
the  east,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the 
oldest  girls  schools  in  the  country. 

THE  FINAL  CHAPTER 

This  was  in  1915.  This  spring  I  heard  the 
end  of  the  story,  or  dare  I  claim  that  it  is  the 
end,  since  who  can  say  when  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  an  initial  good  loses  itself 
in  the  immensity  of  its  circumference? 

I  met  Miss  D.  again.  “  I  must  tell  you  of 
the  sequel  of  your  Belgian  letter  and  the 
Cabbage  Patch  five  dollars,”  she  said. 
“The  final  chapter  reached  me  from  France 
the  other  day.  1 1  is  something  of  a  story  and 
I  shall  not  deprive  myself  of  the  telling  by  any 
slurring. 

“As  you  and  I  know,  all  the  world  during 
that  year  of  1915  was  giving,  giving,  in  one 
sense  or  another,  and  yearning  the  more  to 
be  giving.  But  the  girls  at  our  school  seemed 
apathetic.  The  faculty  worried  not  a  little. 
Because  they  were  rich,  or  at  least  in  more 
than  comfortable  circumstances,  or  perhaps 
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because  they  had  no  personal  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  want  and  suffering  no  vol¬ 
untary  expression  came  from  them  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  this  world-wide  response 
to  suffering  Europe. 

“  It  devolved  on  me  one  morning  to  address 
them  in  chapel.  As  I  looked  down  into  their 
young  faces,  I  stopped,  abandoned  the  habit¬ 
ual  programme,  and  told  them  the  story  of  the 
Belgian  peasant  girl,  and  the  offering  from  the 
poor  women  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  from  their 
coffee  and  cake  fund.  I  made  no  comment,  nor 
drew  any  deduction.  The  story  told,  chapel 
was  dismissed. 

AWAKENED  SYMPATHY 

“A  day  later,  the  young  president  of  the 
senior  class,  blooming  with  youth,  came  to  my 
sitting-room  after  school  hours.  ‘It  is  the 
custom  of  the  seniors,  as  of  course  you  know,’ 
she  said  to  me,  ‘to  give  the  school  a  treat  be¬ 
fore  we  go.  It  usually  costs  a  hundred  dollars. 
The  school  has  come  to  us  and  asked  us  to  give 
the  money  to  the  Belgian  children  instead.’ 

“Later  a  deputy  from  the  school  at  large 
came  to  me  bringing  an  offering  from  the 
various  classes.  The  total  from  the  school  ex¬ 
ceeded  three  hundred  dollars. 

“  But  wait.  The  best  is  yet  to  come.  Some 
time  after  this  I  was  taking  tea  at  the  home  of 
a  well-known  philanthropist  in  Boston.  Some 
one  who  had  heard  my  story  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  begged  me  to  tell  it  to  the  group  about 
us-.  A  gentleman  on  the  outskirts  of  the  circle 
drew  near,  tea  cup  in  hand,  and  also  heard  the 
recital.  He  was  presented  to  me  later,  a 


Frenchman,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  o» 
one  of  our  famous  and  public-spirited  women 

“The  next  day  he  spoke  to  me  over  tht 
telephone.  ‘I  am  returning  to  France,’  saic  ■ 
he,  ‘my  mission  to  your  country  completed 
My  wife  and  I,  as  our  contribution  to  tht 
French  and  Belgian  cause,  conduct  a  littlt 
paper  at  our  own  expense  in  behalf  of  tht 
French  and  Belgian  Orphan  Fund.  With  youi 
permission  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story  in  thi 
paper  of  the  offering  of  the  poor  women  of  tht 
Cabbage  Patch  with  the  name  and  the  loca¬ 
tion,  if  you  think  I  may?’ 

“  I  have  just  heard  from  this  gentleman 
fully  a  year  since  he  made  the  request,  anc ; 
here  is  the  present  status  of  the  widening  j 
circle.  The  little  paper  that  he  publishe: 
makes  its  way  pretty  much  over  Europe,  cer¬ 
tainly  over  Europe  of  the  neutrals  and  thcl 
Allies,  and  he  and  his  wife  wanted  me  to  know 
that  the  story  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  ha; 
touched  hearts  wherever  it  has  gone,  anc 
brought  in  for  the  Orphan  Fund  many  time; 
the  amount  contributed  by  these  poor  womer 
in  far  away  Kentucky.” 

“But,”  added  Miss  D.,  “perhaps  he  is  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  this?  Who  is  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  gift?  Witness 
what  it  has  done  already  along  the  way  be¬ 
yond  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents?” 

Thinking  it  over,  however,  the  initial  noble¬ 
ness  that  inspired  the  subsequent  acts  started 
in  the  ruined  church  in  Belgium  when  a  peas¬ 
ant  girl  laboriously  penned  to  her  husband. 
“You  must  have  courage  as  I  have  had  cour¬ 
age,  Marie.” 
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There  is  a  might  transcends  all  pain, 
Divine  with  light  builds  life  again, 
Removes  the  dye  of  bloody  loam, 
Re-paints  the  sky,  revives  the  hornet 
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A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  FUTURE 


TO-DAY,  while  the  grim  evidences  of 
war  surround  us  on  every  side, 
and  while  our  sturdy  young  man¬ 
hood  is  taking  up  the  burden  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  it  is  not 
hard  for  us  to  realize  the  great  work  that  lies 
before  the  Red  Cross.  Indeed  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  picture  the  alleviation  of  suffering  on 
the  battlefields  and  in  the  hospitals.  But 
should  we  not  pause  a  moment  to  look  into  the 
future?  Should  we  not  try  to  fold  back  the 
dark  curtains  and  see  w'  at  a  task  lies  before 
us,  when  once  the  war  will  have  ceased? 

The  answer  is  obvious,  patent.  We  have 
already  experienced,  in  years  of  peace,  the 
vigorous  battle  against  tuberculosis.  Each 
year  the  disease  proves  as  disastrous  to  man¬ 
kind  as  the  bloodiest  of  wars,  and  it  attacks 
the  helpless  women  and  children  as  unscru¬ 
pulously  as  the  most  ruthless  barbarians. 
The  Red  Cross  has  been  fighting  this  foe  for 
years,  and  the  struggle  will  continue. 

And  each  year  brings  its  own,  unexpected 
disasters.  Lately,  a  great  conflagration  al¬ 
most  destroyed  Atlanta,  a  great  race  riot 
laid  waste  an  Illinois  town,  and  several  cities 
of  the  West  were  completely  wiped  out  by 
tornadoes,  and  each  time  the  Red  Cross  was 
ready  to  aid  the  stricken  people  in  many 
ways.  Almost  every  year  the  great  Missis¬ 
sippi  overflows  its  banks,  with  a  loss  of  life 
and  property  too  appalling  for  words.  Forest 
fires  take  their  deadly  toll,  mine  disasters 
are  frequent,  and  there  are  countless  other 
calamities  constantly  befalling  us  which 
must  be  met  and  relieved.  In  the  mountains 


of  the  South  and  West,  and  in  the  thriving 
industrial  cities  of  the  East,  with  their  large 
alien  population,  there  is  always  work  to  be 
done;  there  are  the  sick  to  be  taken  care  of; 
the  poor  to  be  ministered  to;  mothers  who 
must  be  taught  the  proper  method  of  caring 
for  the  babies,  if  we  are  to  have  a  robust  gen¬ 
eration  to  succeed  us  when  we  shall  have  gone. 
And,  finally,  there  are  legions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  must  be  taught  the  first 
rules  of  hygiene  and  self-preservation. 

All  this  work  may  not  seem  as  full  of  glory 
as  that  done  on  the  battlefields  amid  the 
screaming  of  the  shells,  but  nevertheless  it 
must  be  equally  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  made  us  all. 

Such  work  as  this  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
doing  quietly  and  faithfully  for  a  long  time. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  burdens  at  home  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  devastated  nations 
of  Armenia,  Belgium,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  the  task  of 
identifying  our  dead,  and  finally  the  task  of 
caring  for  and  finding  suitable  homes  for  the 
little  children  made  orphans  by  a  cruel  war, 
we  can  see  indeed  the  gigantic  humanitarian 
undertaking  that  lies  before  the  Red  Cross 
Society. 

Surely,  then,  you  won’t  fail  the  Red  Cross  in 
its  hour  of  need?  May  we  not  rely  on  you, 
when  the  noise  of  battle  is  over  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  tension  of  these  stirring  days  shall  have 
passed,  to  lend  your  support  to  this  truly 
great  charity  so  that  the  work  may  go  on 
from  year  to  year  ever  waxing  stronger  and 
stronger? 
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Photograph  from  Sea  Power 


BY 

GEORGE  W.  GRAY 


WHAT  factors  enter  into  Red 
Cross  naval  preparedness? 
What  sort  of  services  may 
the  Red  Cross  render  the 
Navy?  What  has  it  done 
for  the  Navy  thus  far  in  the  War? 

1  asked  these  questions  of  Medical  In¬ 
spector  T.  W.  Richards,  U.  S.  Navy,  Assistant 
Director-General  of  the  Red  Cross  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Military  Relief.  His  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  Navy  informed  how  the  Red  Cross 
is  prepared  to  serve  it,  to  communicate  to 
the  Red  Cross  the  requirements  and  probable 
needs  of  the  Navy,  and  in  general  to  be  the 
technical  Navy  man  at  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington. 

“First  of  all,”  said  Dr.  Richards,  “let’s 
get  clearly  understood  the  relation  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  Navy.  I  find  a  general 
haziness  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen 
as  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  medical  departments  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

“The  Navy  has  its  own  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  administered  by  Surgeon  General 
William  C.  Braisted,  and  in  time  of  peace  it 
maintains  a  large  sanitary  personnel,  including 
the  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps,  Nurse 


Corps,  and  Hospital  Corps.  It  also  operates 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hospital  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  with  dispensaries- — really 
small  hospitals — at  a.l  of  our  Naval  Stations, 
including  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Yokohama, 
Japan;  Guam;  and  several  localities  in  the 
Philippines. 

“  But  that  was  only  a  beginning.  Under 
war  conditions  ten  new  hospitals  have  been 
built;  existing  institutions  have  been  ex¬ 
panded,  two-,  three-,  or  four-fold,  so  that 
afloat  and  ashore,  the  Navy  has  about  20,000 
beds  available  for  its  sick  and  injured.  A 
new  hospital  ship,  by  all  means  the  finest  ever 
designed,  is  now  building;  commercial  ships 
have  been  “converted”  for  immediate  use; 
and  the  sanitary  personnel  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Finally,  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  medical  supplies  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  or  contracted  for. 

“Again  the  Red  Cross  occupies  a  most  im¬ 
portant  role  as  a  recruiting  agent  in  organizing 
the  personnel  of  various  hospital  ‘units.’ 
In  this  field  the  Red  Cross  has  been  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful,  as  events  have  shown. 
Since  all  the  members  of  these  units  (doctors, 
nurses,  and  enlisted  men)  enroll  in  the  naval 
reserve  force,  their  amalgamation  and  ab- 
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sorption  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  simple  and  complete.  No  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  arise  under  war  conditions. 

“  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Red  Cross 
control  over  these  units  covers  only  their 
preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  and  ceases  when 
they  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Navy 
itself.  The  question 
frequently  arises 
whether  the  Red 
Cross  is  expected  to 
maintain  base  hospi¬ 
tals  after  they  are  as¬ 
signed  to  active  duty. 

In  answer  to  this  1 
may  say  that  the  Red 
Cross  maintains  a 
brotherly  interest  in  all 
military  hospitals  to 
the  extent  of  helping 
to  meet  emergencies, 
but  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  base  hos¬ 
pital  organized  by  the 
Red  Cross  will  make 
his  requisition  for  reg¬ 
ular  supplies  upon  the 
Navy  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  hospitals 
now  in  commission  are 
doing. 

“Within  the  past 
few  months  the  Red 
Cross  has  organized 
for  service  with  the 
Navy  five  base  hos¬ 
pital  units,  six  naval  station  hospital  units, 
thirty-five  navy  detachments  of  nurses,  and 
a  large  number  of  emergency  detachments 
available  for  either  the  Navy  or  the  Army. 

“The  base  hospital  units  at  present  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  250  beds  each,  and 
have  a  personnel  of  about  170  each,  including 
ten  medical  officers,  one  dental  officer,  forty 
nurses,  twenty  reserve  nurses,  and  one  hundred 
enlisted  men — electricians,  machinists,  car¬ 
penters,  cooks,  clerks,  and  so  on.  (It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  each  of  these 
units  could  readily  be  expanded  to  double 
or  treble  its  present  capacity).  Thus  in 
these  five  units  the  Red  Cross  has  contributed 


a  total  of  more  than  800  persons  to  the  Navy’s 
reserve.  Providence,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  personnel  of  the  five  base  hospitals 
thus  far  organized. 

“A  naval  base  hos¬ 
pital,  like  an  army 
base  hospital,  is  placed 
where  it  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  in  action,  but 
obviously  the  naval 
units  are  subject  to 
more  limitations  than 
the  army  units.  A 
naval  battle  may  oc¬ 
cur  far  out  at  sea, 
whereas  the  base  hos¬ 
pital  must  be  kept  on 
shore.  It  may  be  on 
foreign  soil  or  at  home. 
The  Navy  has  its 
hospital  ship,  Solace, 
and  plans  have  been 
perfected  for  convert¬ 
ing  commercial  ships 
for  use  as  floating  hos¬ 
pitals;  but  these  ves¬ 
sels  are  essentially 
carriersof  the  wounded 
from  the  battleships 
back  to  the  base  hos¬ 
pitals  whence  the 
wounded  may  later  be 
transferred  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  naval  hospitals 
such  as  we  have  dot¬ 
ting  the  seacoast  of 

the  United  States. 

“The  naval  station  hospital  units,  of  which 
the  Red  Cross  has  organized  six  in  response 
to  a  recent  call  of  the  Surgeon  General,  are 
intended  to  supply  the  personnel  for  a  number 
of  new  hospitals  which  the  Navy  Department 
is  erecting  at  various  naval  stations.  Some 
of  these  units  may  be  assigned  to  duty  on 
hospital  ships.  Each  unit  includes  five 
medical  officers,  twenty  nurses,  and  twenty- 
nine  enlisted  men.  Not  only  big  centres  of 
population — Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Columbus,— but  also  smaller 
cities,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Austin,  Texas, 
have  answered  the  call  of  the  Red  Cross  by 
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TRANSFERRING  AN  INVALIDED  SAILOR 
The  Allies  have  transformed  many  former  transatlan¬ 
tic  passenger  steamers  into  hospital  ships  to  supply  the 
great  demand  for  such  ships 
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THE  MIGHT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Red  Cross,  similar  to  its  work  in  the  Army,  is  organizing  hospital  units  for  the  Navy  to  be  attached  to  our  fighting  forces  on  the  water 
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“SICK  BAY”  ABOARD  A  BATTLESHIP 

Space  on  a  battleship  is  necessarily  restricted  but  each  vessel  has  a  hospital  where  the  sick  are  treated  until  recovery 

or  removal  to  a  hospital  ship 


organizing  these  naval  station  hospital  units. 
Four  additional  units  have  been  authorized 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  organized  this  fall 
Recently  the  call  came  to  provide  each 
vessel  in  the  Navy  with  a  box  of  reserve 
surgical  dressings.  The  Medical  Department 
offered  to  furnish  the  materials,  the  Red  Cross 
chapters  were  to  make  and  roll  the  thousands 
of  compresses  and  bandages,  and  pack  them 
in  separate  cases  for  each  ship.  This  order 
was  at  once  communicated  to  a  group  of  the 
largest  chapters,  and  already  the  work  has 
been  completed.  In  making  the  assignment 
of  ships  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  tried 
to  observe  the  geographical  unities,  asking 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  for  example,  to  make 
dressings  for  the  Illinois,  the  Michigan,  the 
Minnesota,  the  Wisconsin,  whereas  the  Boston 
Chapter  was  asked  to  work  for  the  Maine, 
the  New  Hampshire,  the  V ermont,  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  Rhode  Island. 

The  Red  Cross  has  representatives  on  duty 
at  several  of  the  large  naval  stations,  and 
through  these  agents  it  is  in  a  position  to 


respond  promptly  if  a  need  develops;  the 
representative  telegraphs  to  Washington; 
and  the  Red  Cross  organization  of  voluntary 
workers  never  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
demand,  no  matter  how  great  the  emergency. 

Thus,  in  every  phase  of  its  main  activ¬ 
ities,  the  Red  Cross  is  serving  the  Navy.  In 
its  medical  service,  in  its  nursing,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  supply  service,  the  Red  Cross  is 
making  available  for  the  Navy  trained  re¬ 
serves  of  men  and  women,  and  carefully 
prepared  supplies  of  materials.  Its  relation 
to  the  Navy  is  not  so  frequently  talked  about 
as  its  relation  to  the  Army,  perhaps.  And 
obviously  so,  for  the  Army  is  the  larger  branch 
of  the  service  with  needs  more  numerous  and 
naturally  more  emphasized.  But  the  Red 
Cross  is  consistently  fulfilling  its  role  to  the 
Navy.  That  role  is  “to  act  as  a  second  line 
of  defense  in  the  work  of  medical  prepared¬ 
ness;  to  back  up  the  Medical  Department  in 
certain  particulars;  and  to  provide  for  unex¬ 
pected  contingencies  which  might  develop 
during  the  progress  of  a  great  war.” 


nr  sense  of  magmtube  besets  a  man 
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The  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps’  Camp  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  tne  First  of  its  Kinc 
and  One  of  the  Most  Capable  Bodies  of  Men  Trained  for  Foreign  Service 

BY 

MAJOR  FRANCIS  METCALFE,  M.  R.  D. 


THE  wonderfully  enlightening  visit 
of  Joffre  and  his  suite,  bringing 
with  them  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  struggle  in  which  they  had  all 
played  such  conspicuous  parts, 
enabled  them  to  tell  us  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  needs  of  their  compatriots. 
And  among  the  greatest  of  those  needs  was 
ambulances  and  the  personnel  to  man  them. 
They  wanted  a  corps  of  men  to  serve  with  the 
French  Army  and  knowing  the  exact  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  work  would  have  to  be 
done  they  asked  for  just  the  equipment  which 
they  had  found  most  satisfactory.  Then  and 
there  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  demonstrated  its  flexibility  and 
adaptability;  traditions  were  disregarded  and 
prejudices  forgotten  and  our  visitors  received 
the  promise  that  they  would  get  at  least  what 
they  requested,  which  was  not  at  all  like  the 
equipment  and  organization  designed  for 
service  with  our  own  troops.  The  whole  basis 
of  the  structure  was  to  be  a  light  ambulance 
body  mounted  upon  a  Ford  chassis ;  they  asked 
for  it  specifically  and  neither  tradition  nor 
prejudice  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way. 

The  scheme  of  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  corps  was  based  upon  that  in  use  in  the 


French  Army,  differing  markedly  from  the 
Ambulance  Companies  provided  for  in  our 
own  Tables  of  Organization.  On  May  3rd 
the  first  tentative  plan  was  formulated,  pro¬ 
viding  for  one  hundred  Ambulance  Sections. 
Under  this  plan  each  section  was  to  be 
equipped  with  twenty  Ford  Ambulances,  one 
two-ton  truck,  one  three-quarter  ton  truck, 
one  touring  car,  and  one  motorcycle  with 
side-car.  Immediately  the  first  difficulty  was 
encountered;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
“Ford  Ambulance.”  Many  people  had  de¬ 
signed  bodies  according  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  ideas  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  Ford 
chassis;  but  there  was  no  uniformity  and  that, 
in  a  wholesale  order  where  standardization 
was  essential,  was  imperative.  Many  de¬ 
signs  were  suggested  and  on  a  day  within  two 
weeks  eight  different  types  of  ambulance 
bodies  were  gathered  in  front  of  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  for  consideration 
by  the  Ambulance  Board.  One  of  them  had 
been  built  in  New  York  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  James  Boyd,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Townsend,  who  had  served  for  two  years  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  American  Ambulance  in 
France.  It  was  virtually  a  duplicate  of  the 
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“Rookies”  learning  the  proper  way  to  transport  the  wounded 
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car  in  use  there.  That  design,  after  careful 
consideration  by  the  Board,  was  decided 
upon,  a  few  improvements  being  made  and 
every  valuable  detail  of  the  other  cars  in¬ 
corporated.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
agreed  to  furnish  two  thousand  cars  complete 
within  eight  weeks  at 
the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  designers  generously 
permitting  the  use  of  all 
of  their  patented  parts 
without  payment  of 
royalty. 

So  much  for  the 
equipment  which  has 
remained  unchanged 
for  the  individual  sec¬ 
tions;  but  while  the  Am¬ 
bulance  Board  was  de¬ 
bating,  another  depart¬ 
ment  was  working  on 
the  scheme  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  which  was  to  use 
it.  Here  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  shatter 

traditions  and  there  was  no  prejudice  to 

overcome;  for  in  the  Medical  Department 

the  word  “ambulance”  is  synonymous  with 
Percy  Jones,  and  that  officer,  then  a  Major, 
was  summoned  from  his  station  at  Fort  Bay¬ 
ard,  New  Mexico.  By  a  stroke  of  rare  good 
fortune,  Major  Elbert  E.  Persons,  recalled 
from  Panama  to  take  over  an  important 
command  abroad,  missed  his  steamship  con¬ 
nection  in  New  York  and  was  immediately 
called  by  the  Washington  authorities  and 
ordered  to  organize  and  command  “The 
United  States  Army  Ambulance  Corps,” 
created  on  paper  by  a  simple  General  Order 
of  the  War  Department. 

Under  the  original  tentative  plan  the 
organization  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
sections  of  thirty-six  enlisted  men  under  the 
command  of  twenty-two  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers;  but  that  was  speedily  modified  and  a 
first  lieutenant  promised  for  each  section;  a 
promise  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  each  officer  should  be 
a  qualified  medical  man  and  doctors  were  not 
responding  to  the  country’s  call  as  rapidly 
as  had  been  expected.  For  the  enlisted 


strength,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
embarrassment  of  riches;  because  the  nature 
of  the  service,  perhaps  the  romance  of  working 
with  the  French  Army,  and,  above  all,  the 
promise  of  early  activity,  attracted  the  most 
desirable  class  of  recruits  from  all  sections  of 

the  country.  From 
Maine  to  California, 
from  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
came  appeals  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Red  Cross 
Ambulance  Companies 
already  organized  under 
the  old  system,  several 
of  them  equipped  and 
uniformed,  eagerly  vol¬ 
unteered  and  no  less 
than  thirty-nine  uni¬ 
versities,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  organ¬ 
ized  from  one  to  three 
complete  sections  each. 
In  fact,  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  men 
accepted  were  college 
men. 

The  temporary  headquarters  of  the  new 
Corps  was  established  in  Philadelphia  and 
while  the  men,  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Re¬ 
serve,  chafed  at  the  delay  in  being  called  to 
active  service  the  Commanding  Officer  tra¬ 
veled  many  weary  miles  in  the  search  of  a  con¬ 
centration  point  where  they  could  be  gathered. 
Tentage  was  unprocurable,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  select  a  place  with  large  available  buildings 
and  an  abundant  water  supply.  The  choice 
was  necessarily  limited;  the  need  for  de¬ 
cision  immediate.  After  inspecting  many 
sites  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  were 
selected,  and  as  soon  as  the  legal  formalities 
were  settled  a  detachment  of  men  under 
Fieutenant  Lockwood  took  possession. 

From  that  day  things  moved  rapidly;  it 
was  compulsory  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
recruits  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  buildings  were  admirably 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  sheep,  hogs, 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock  and  their  con¬ 
dition  testified  that  they  had  been  devoted  to 
that  purpose  for  years;  their  attractions  as 
barracks  for  soldiers,  however,  were  doubtful. 
Officers  were  scarce  and  with  few  exceptions 
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LT.  COL.  ELBERT  E.  PERSONS,  M.C. 
Commanding  the  United  States  Army  Ambulance 
Corps 
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PREPARING  “MESS” 

More  than  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread  are  consumed  at  a  single  meal  at  the  encampment 
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those  who  were  available  had  little  or  no  pre¬ 
vious  military  experience.  Looking  back  on  it 
none  of  us  who  arrived  in  those  early  Junedays 
can  tell  just  how  it  was  done;  but  no  matter 
how  great  the  pressure,  the  incoming  soldiers, 
arriving  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and 
often  without  previous  notice,  were  cared  for, 
not  always  luxuriously,  but  always  ade¬ 
quately.  No  man  went  hungry,  none  slept 
without  shelter  and  all  hands,  from  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  the  latest  “rookie,” 
worked  overtime  to  keep  the  accommodations 
just  a  step  in  advance  of  the  inrushing  tide  of 
recruits. 


Under  the  energetic  direction  of  the 
Sanitary  Officer,  Major  Richard  Slee,  every 
precaution  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
rapidly  growing  command  was  taken  and  the 
newly  joined  recruits  were  hardly  given  time 
to  get  their  camp  bearings  before  they  were 
lined  up  for  the  first  typhoid  inoculation. 
Every  building  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  paint  and  whitewash  were  liber¬ 
ally  used,  shower  baths  installed,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  washing  clothes  provided.  Stalls 
where  Dan  Patch  and  other  turf  celebrities 
had  been  stabled,  pens  in  which  sleek  Here- 
fords,  fat  Berkshires,  and  broadbacked  South- 
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downs  had  been  exhibited,  were  cleaned, 
brightened  and  floored,  and,  finally,  when  the 
immense  buildings  were  filled  to  the  point  of 
sanitary  safety,  the  seats  in  the  great  grand¬ 
stand  were  removed  and  the  overflow  accom¬ 
modated  on  the  rising  tiers — the  most  desir¬ 
able  barracks  on  the  grounds,  by  the  way. 

THE  MAIN  PURPOSE 

But,  in  spite  of  the  herculean  task  of  trans¬ 
forming  a  Fair  Grounds  into  a  sanitary  and 
useful  training  camp,  the  main  purpose  for 
which  the  task  was  undertaken  was  never  for  a 
moment  overlooked,  and  that  purpose  was  to 
transform  a  mob  of  willing  but  totally  un¬ 
trained  men  into  an  efficient  military  unit 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  was  a 
newly  born  organization;  but  from  the  day  of 
its  inception  its  record  has  been  one  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  achievement. 

The  result  of  all  that  combined  effort  speaks 
for  itself.  The  original  conception  of  the 
Corps  has  been  changed  and  it  is  now  ordered 
that  it  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sections,  each  of  forty-five  enlisted  men  and 
each  section  commanded  by  a  first  lieutenant, 
five  sections,  termed  a  battalion,  under  a 
Captain,  and  five  battalions  under  a  Major. 
Colonel  Jefferson  Kean  was  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  to  command  the  enlarged 
organization  and  after  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
Camp  proceeded  to  Europe  where  he  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  French  War 


Office  so  long  as  the  Corps  continues  to  serve 
with  the  French  Army.  Forty  sections  will 
be  organized  from  the  volunteer  ambulance 
men  already  serving  abroad  in  the  Red  Cross 
Field  Ambulance  and  incorporated  with  the 
hundred  and  twenty  which  are  under  training 
at  Allentown. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  our  new  army 
large  figures  have  ceased  to  be  impressive 
but  perhaps  a  few  details  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  Allentown  may  be  in¬ 
structive.  First,  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to-day,  is  larger  than  the  entire 
Regular  Army  of  a  year  ago !  Then  remember 
that  the  first  tentative  plan  for  the  United 
States  Army  Ambulance  Corps  was  put 
on  paper  on  May  3d  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  three  months  later,  its  camp  con¬ 
tains  about  forty-five  hundred  men,  trained, 
equipped,  and  ready  to  embark  for  France 
the  minute  the  word  is  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  transports  are  available. 
Not  an  undisciplined  mob;  but  a  trained  force 
of  soldiers,  able  and  willing  to  render  valu¬ 
able  service  to  our  allies  and  to  ask  of  them 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food  or  equipment — 
only  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

Forty-five  hundred  men!  To-day  we  are 
thinking  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  that 
number  may  not  seem  impressive;  but  a  few 
concrete  details  may  convey  a  clearer  idea  to 
the  civilian  mind  of  what  it  means  in  a  military 
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Thirty-nine  universities  have  contributed  quotas  of  men  for  ambulance  work 


THE  LARGEST  “MESS”  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARMY 
Officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Army  Ambulance  Corps  at  mess  in  the  concentration  camp  at  Allentown 
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camp.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mess;  the 
largest  single  mess,  by  the  way,  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  entire  com¬ 
mand,  officers  and  men,  eat  in  the  mess  room 
beneath  the  grandstand,  the  food  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  their  own  cooks  in  the  kitchens  at 
either  end.  Two  sittings  are  required  and 
that  the  food  is  ample  is  proved  by  the  fine 
physical  condition  of  the  Command.  To  the 
housewife,  at  least,  the  following  list  of 
supplies  required  for  a  single  meal,  will  be 
convincing  that  the  duties  of  the  Mess  Officer, 
are  not  light  ones. 

Beef . 

Potatoes 

Bread  .... 

Butter  .... 

Corn  .... 

Peas  .... 

Beans  .... 

Cabbage 

Eggs . 

Milk . 

Oranges 


5  steers 

io  barrels 

i,ooo  loaves 

340  pounds 

19,200  ounces  (40  cases) 

1 9,200  ounces  (40  cases) 

50  cases 

if  tons 

10,000 

300  gals. 

4.500 


Those  are  the  staples;  but  cereals,  army 
coffee,  syrup,  and  other  items  dear  to  the 
palate  of  the  American  soldier  are  often  added 
and  with  appetites  whetted  by  their  in¬ 
tensive  training  the  ambulance  men  sweep  the 
tables  clean.  Three  hundred  enlisted  men 
are  detailed  from  the  different  sections  as 
cooks  and  mess  attendants  and  the  fires  in 
the  great  ranges  are  kept  going  day  and  night. 


THE  CAMP — A  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  observe 
the  personnel  and  equipment  of  many  foreign 
armies  and  to  serve  actively  under  two  flags 
besides  our  own,  which  experience  affords  a 
fair  standard  of  comparison.  As  a  result  of 
that  observation  and  experience — even  after 
deducting  the  natural  prejudice  fostered  by 
esprit  de  corps — he  ventures  the  assertion  that 
never  has  a  finer  body  of  men  than  that  com¬ 
prising  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  United 


States  Army  Ambulance  Corps  been  rallied 
under  any  colors.  It  is  not  entirely  easy  for 
a  lot  of  untrained  officers,  pitchforked  into  the 
army  from  the  ease  and  independence  of  civil 
life,  to  have  their  days  regulated  by  impera¬ 
tive  bugle  calls  and  their  acts  subject  to  the 
orders  of  superior  military  authority.  But  no 
one  of  them  who  saw  the  first  thousand  of  the 
force,  which  had  grown  before  his  eyes,  drawn 
up  for  the  final  inspection  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  before  being  reported  “  Ready  for 
Foreign  Service”  begrudged  the  early  rising, 
the  strenuous  hours  of  work  in  the  broiling 
sun,  the  long  tramps  along  country  roads. 

Ready  to  the  last  button,  with  the  trucks 
and  ambulances  they  were  to  use  parked  as  a 
background,  the  long  ranks  of  khaki  clad  men 
answered  in  part,  at  least,  the  question  of 
“  What  can  America  do  in  the  War?  ”  And  in 
those  ranks  were  men  who  had  volunteered 
from  all  walks  of  civil  life,  many  of  them  at  the 
cost  of  great  financial  sacrifice,  to  become 
“buck  privates”  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Architects,  lawyers,  civil  engineers, 
men  who  had  developed  or  managed  large 
businesses,  stood  elbow  to  elbow  with  skilled 
mechanics  from  the  factories,  brawny  young¬ 
sters  whose  hands  had  been  taken  from  the 
plough  handles  to  grasp  those  of  litters,  and 
many  sons  of  “  the  idle  rich  ”  who  had  willingly 
deserted  their  own  luxurious  private  automo¬ 
biles  to  drive  a  “Flivver”  in  the  great  work 
of  mercy  behind  the  first  line  trenches  which 
the  French  Army  has  held  tenaciously  for 
three  weary  years.  A  fine,  upstanding  lot, 
typically  American  in  build  and  bearing, 
their  faces  bronzed  by  the  hot  July  sun,  their 
muscles  hardened  by  long  marches,  hard  drill¬ 
ing,  and  the  setting-up  exercises,  they  were 
certainly  fit  for  service.  And,  best  of  all,  the 
natural  disappointment  of  their  comrades — - 
officers  and  men — who  had  not  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  selected  for  the  first  draft  was 
tinctured  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Command  was  equally  ready 
and  equally  fit. 
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W  hence  the  Admiral  directs  the  movements  of  the  fleet 
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THE  FLEET  AT  VERA  CRUZ 
During  its  occupation  by  United  States  forces  in  1914 


CHANGING  THE  TARGETS 


THE  CONTROL  TOP  WHENCE  THE  FIRE  OF  THE  GUNS  IS  DIRECTED 


“OUR  HAPPY  HOME" 


SHORE  LEAVE 


BEACHCOMBERS,  NAPLES 


U.  S.  S.  “UTAH’ 


INNOCENTS  ABROAD! 


SUNSF.T  AT  SKA 


“HOME  AGAIN” 


These  Men  Have 
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COME  ACROSS 


TheyAre  at  ihe  Front 


NOW 


JOIN  THEM 

ENLIST  in  the  NAVJ 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE! 

A  Song  for  Young  Jonathan 
BY 

LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

(Of  the  Vigilantes) 


STEADFAST  and  strong  is  the  Tommy  of  England, 
Gallant  and  gay  is  the  Poilu  of  France: 

We’ve  been  asleep,  but  thank  God,  we’re  awake  now! 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  give  us  a  chance! 

Give  us  a  chance!  we  stand  for  the  right,  too! 

Give  us  a  chance!  we  know  how  to  fight,  too! 

Brothers  of  England  and  comrades  of  France, 

Give  us  a  chance! 

None  of  our  women  have  perished  in  torture, 

Where  the  shells  scream  and  the  bayonets  glance, 
None  of  our  children  have  Death  for  their  nurture: 
Belgians  and  Serbians,  give  us  a  chance! 

Give  us  a  chance!  we’ve  sweethearts  and  wives,  too! 
Give  us  a  chance!  for  the  little  ones’  lives,  too! 

Now,  as  we  rouse  from  security’s  trance, 

Give  us  a  chance! 

Fair  stand  our  homes  in  their  spring-flushing  meadows. 
Hands  all  around  for  the  daffodil-dance! 

In  the  wrecked  lands  where  the  death-pall  o’ershadows, 
Poles  and  Armenians,  give  us  a  chance! 

Give  us  a  chance!  our  strength  shall  uphold  you! 

Give  us  a  chance!  our  love  shall  enfold  you! 

Stretch  out  your  faint  hands  to  greet  our  advance! 
Give  us  a  chance! 

Up  with  the  Flag,  then!  Too  long  has  it  slumbered, 
Furled  round  the  Past  in  its  dream  of  romance; 

Blaze  every  stripe,  every  bright  star  be  numbered! 
Freedom  and  Brotherhood  give  us  a  chance! 

Give  us  a  chance!  we  stand  for  the  right,  too! 

Give  us  a  chance!  we’re  in  for  the  fight,  too! 

Over,  and  over,  and  over  to  France! 

Give  us  a  chance! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  STIRRUP 

Phillipe  Martel,  Habitant  of  Canada,  Recovers  on  the  Battlefields  of  France  the  Silver 

Stirrup  Given  to  His  Ancestor  by  Jeanne  d’Arc 

BY 

MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 

( From  a  collection  of  stories,  poems,  etc.,  gathered  together  in  a  volume  entitled  “ For  France ”  by  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  IVar  Charities ) 


WHEN  in  September,  1914, 
Dick  Lindsley  and  I  went 
to  Canada  for  two  weeks 
in  camp  we  were  met  at  the 
club  station,  on  the  hap¬ 
hazard  railway  which  climbs  the  mountains 
through  Quebec  Province,  by  four  guides, 
men  from  twenty  to  thirty-five,  powerfully 
built  chaps,  deep-shouldered,  slim-waisted, 
lithe  as  wildcats.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  their 
muscles,  like  machines  in  the  pink  of  order 
adjusted  to  the  heavy  packs,  send  a  canoe 
leaping  over  the  water.  There  was  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  physical  perfection;  one 
of  Dick’s  men,  a  youngster  of  perhaps  twenty- 
two,  limped  badly.  He  covered  ground  as 
well  as  the  others  for  all  that;  he  picked  the 
heaviest  load  and  portaged  it  at  an  uneven 
trot,  faster  than  his  comrades;  he  was  what 
the  habitants  call  ambitionne.  Dick’s  canoe 
was  loaded  first,  owing  to  the  fellow’s  efficiency 
and  I  waited  while  it  got  away,  and  watched 
the  lame  boy.  It  was  an  interesting  face, 
aquiline  and  dark,  set  with  vivid  light- 
blue  eyes,  which  glowed  with  restless  fire.  I 
registered  an  intention  to  get  at  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  this  lad.  The  chance  came  two 
days  later.  My  men  were  off  chopping  for  a 
spell,  and  I  suddenly  needed  to  go  fishing. 

“Take  Philippe,”  offered  Dick.  “He 
handles  a  boat  better  than  any  of  them.” 

Philippe  and  I,  shortly,  slipped  into  the 
Guardian’s  Pool,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long 
Lake  of  the  Passes.  “It  is  here,  M’sieur,” 
Philippe  announced,  “that  it  is  the  custom  to 
take  large  ones.” 

By  which  statement  the  responsibility  of 
landing  record  trout  was  on  my  shoulders. 
1  thought  I  would  have  a  return  whack  at 
him.  My  hands  in  the  snarly  flies  and  my 
back  to  Philippe,  I  spoke  around  my  pipe,  yet 
was  careful  to  speak  distinctly. 


“Why  aren’t  you  in  France  fighting?” 

The  canoe  shivered  down  its  length  as  if  the 
man  at  its  stern  had  jumped.  There  was  a 
silence.  Then  Philippe’s  deep,  boyish  voice 
answered:  “As  M’sieur  sees,  one  is  lame.” 

“Beg  pardon,”  I  growled.  “I  forgot.”  I 
mumbled  platitudes. 

“M’sieur  le  Docteur  has  right,”  Philippe 
announced,  unruffled.  “One  should  fight  for 
France.  I  have  tried  to  enlist,  there  are  three 
times,  explaining  that  I  am  capable,  though  I 
walk  not  evenly.  But  one  will  not  have  me. 
Therefore  I  have  shame,  me.  I  have, 
naturally,  more  shame  than  another  because  of 
Jeanne.” 

“  Because  of  Jeanne?”  I  repeated.  “Who’s 
Jeanne?” 

There  was  a  silence ;  a  queer  feeling  made  me 
slew  around.  Philippe’s  old  felt  hat  was 
being  pulled  off  as  if  he  were  entering  a  church 
on  Sunday. 

“  But— Jeanne,  M’sieur,”  he  stated,  as  if  I 
must  understand.  “  Jeanne  d’  Arc.  Tiens! 
— the  Maid  of  France.” 

“The  Maid  of  France!”  I  was  puzzled. 
“What  has  she  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“  But  everything,  M’sieur.”  The  vivid 
eyes  smiled.  “M’sieur  does  not  know,  per¬ 
haps,  that  my  grandfather  fought  under 
Jeanne?” 

“Your  grandfather!”  I  flung  it  at  him  in 
scorn.  The  man  was  a  poor  lunatic. 

“  But  yes,  M’sieur.  My  grandfather — 
Lui  meme.” 

“  Philippe,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  died  in 
1431.”  I  remembered  that  date.  The  Maid 
is  one  of  my  hero  figures. 

Philippe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Oh— as 
for  a  grandpere!  But  not  the  grandpere  d 
present,  he  who  keeps  the  grocery  shop  in  St. 
Raymond.  Certainly  not  that  grandfather. 
It  is  to  say  the  grandpere  of  that  grandpere. 
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Perhaps  another  yet,  or  even  two  or  three 
more.  What  does  it  matter?  One  goes  back 
a  few  times  of  grandfathers  and,  behold!  one 
arrives  at  him  who  was  armorer  for  the  Maid 
— to  whom  she  gave  the  silver  stirrup.” 

“The  silver  stirrup!”  My  Leonard  rod 
bumped  along  the  bow;  my  flies  retangled  in 
the  current.  I  squirmed  about  till  1  faced 
him.  “  Philippe,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
by  this  rot  about  grandfathers  and  silver 
stirrups?”. 

The  boy,  perfectly  respectful,  not  forgetting 
for  a  second  his  affair  of  keeping  the  canoe 
away  from  the  fish-hole,  looked  at  me 
squarely,  and  his  uncommon  light  eyes 
gleamed  from  his  dark  face  as  the  eyes  of 
prophet  might  have  done.  “  M’sieur,  it  is  a 
tale,  doubtless,  which  seems  strange  to  you, 
but  to  us  others  it  is  not  strange.  M’sieur 
lives  in  New  York, 
and  there  are  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trolley 
cars  and  large  build¬ 
ings  en  masse,  and  to 
M’sieur  the  world  is 
made  of  such  things. 

But  there  are  other 
things.  We,  who  live 
in  quiet  places,  know. 

One  has  not  too  much 
of  excitement,  we 
others,  so  that  one  re¬ 
members  a  great  event  which  has  happened 
to  one’s  family  many  years.  Yes,  indeed, 
M’sieur,  centuries.  One  has  not  much; 
therefore  one  guards  as  a  souvenir  the  tale  of 
the  stirrup  of  Jeanne.  Yes,  for  several  gen¬ 
erations.” 

1  felt  not  quite  able  to  believe  my  ears;  but 
the  boy  was  apparently  unconscious  that  his 
remarks  were  peculiar.  “  Philippe,  will  you 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  stirrup  which 
Jeanne  d’  Arc  gave  to  your  ancestor?” 

“  But  with  pleasure,  M’sieur,”  he  answered 
readily,  with  the  gracious  French  politeness 
which  one  meets  among  the  habitants.  “  It  is 
all — simply  that  the  old  grandfather,  the 
ancient,  he  who  lived  in  Francewhen  the  Maid 
fought  her  wars,  was  an  armorer.  Ca  fait  que 
— it  so  happened — that  on  a  day  the  stirrup 
of  the  Maid  broke  as  her  horse  plunged  and 
my  grandfather,  the  ancient,  he  ran  quickly 
and  caught  the  horse’s  head.  And  so  it 


happened  that  my  grandfather  was  working . 
at  that  moment  on  a  fine  stirrup  of  gold  for 
her  harness,  for  though  they  burned  her  after¬ 
wards,  they  gave  her  then  all  that  there  was  of 
magnificent.  And  the  old  fellow — le  vieux — 
whipped  out  the  golden  stirrup  from  his 
pocket,  quite  prepared  for  use — so  it  hap¬ 
pened — and  put  it  quickly  in  the  place  of  the 
silver  one  which  she  had  been  using.  And 
Jeanne  smiled.  ‘You  are  ready  to  serve 
France,  Armorer,’  she  said. 

“  She  bent,  then,  and  looked  le  vieux  in  the 
face — but  he  was  young  at  the  time. 

“  ‘  Are  you  not  Baptiste’s  son,  of  Domremy?’ 
asked  the  Maid. 

“‘Yes,  Jeanne,’  said 
my  grandpere. 

“‘Then  keep  the 
silver  spur  to  remem¬ 
ber  our  village  and 
God’s  servant, 
Jeanne,’  she  said,  and 
gave  it  to  him  with 
her  hand.” 

If  a  square  of  Gob¬ 
elin  tapestry  had 
emerged  from  the 
woods  and  hung  itself 
across  the  gunwale  of 
my  canvas  canoe  it 
would  not  have  been 
more  surprising.  I 
got  my  breath.  “And  the  stirrup — what  be¬ 
came  of  it?” 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “’Sais 
pas,”  he  answered  with  French  nonchalance. 
“One  does  not  know  that.  It  is  a  long  time, 
M’sieur  le  Docteur.  It  was  lost  that  stirrup, 
some  years  ago.  It  may  be  a  hundred  years. 
It  may  be  two  hundred.  My  grandfather, 
he  who  keeps  the  grocery  shop,  has  told  me 
that  there  is  a  saying  that  a  Martel  will  one 
day  go  to  France  to  find  the  silver  stirrup. 
In  any  case  I  do  not  know.  It  is  my  wish  to 
fight  for  France,  but  as  for  the  stirrup  or 
Jeanne — ’sais  pas.”  Another  shrug.  With 
that  he  was  making  oration — his  light  eyes 
flashing,  his  dark  face  working  with  feeling — 
about  the  bitterness  of  being  a  cripple  and  un¬ 
able  to  go  into  the  army. 

“  It  is  not  comme  il faut,  M’sieur  le  Docteur, 
that  a  man  whose  very  grandfather  fought  for 
Jeanne  should  fail  France  now  in  her  need. 
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Jeanne,  one  knows,  was  the  saviour  of  France. 
Is  it  not?”  I  agreed.  “  It  is  my  inheritance, 
therefore,  to  fight  as  my  ancient  grandfather 
fought.”  I  looked  at  the  lame  boy  not  know¬ 
ing  any  repartee.  He  began  again.  “  I 
am  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  go,  ex¬ 
cept  Adolphe,  who  is  not  very  proper,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  tree  fall  on  the  lungs  and  leave  him 
liable  to  fits;  also  Jacques  and  Louis  are  too 
young,  and  Jean-Baptiste  he  is  blind  of  one 
eye,  God  knows.  So  it  is  I  who  fail!  I  fail! 
To  stay  at  home  like  a  coward,  when  France 
needs  men!” 

“But  you  are  Canadian,  Philippe.  Your 
people  have  been  here  two  hundred  years.” 

“M’sieur,  I  am  of  France.  I  belong  over 
there  with  the  fighting  men.”  His  look  was  a 
flame,  And  suddenly  I  knew  why  he  was 
firing  off  hot  shot  at  me.  I  am  a  surgeon. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  leg?”  I 
asked. 

The  brilliant  eyes  flashed.  “Ah!”  he 
brought  out.  “One  hoped— if  M’sieur  le 
Docteur  would  but  see.  1  may  be  cured.  To 
be  straight — to  march!”  He  was  trembling. 

,In  the  shifting  sunshine  at  the  camp  door, 
with  the  odors  of  hemlocks  and  balsams  about 
us,  the  lake  rippling  below,  I  made  an  ex¬ 
amination.  I  found  that  the  lad’s  lameness 
was  a  trouble  to  be  cured  by  an  operation.  I 
hesitated.  Was  it  my  affair  to  root*  this 
youngster  out  of  safety  and  send  him  to  death 
in  the  debacle  over  there?  Yet  what  right 
had  I  to  set  limits?  He  longed  to  offer  his 
life;  how  could  1  know  what  I  might  be  block¬ 
ing  if  I  withheld  the  power?  My  duty  was  to 
give  strength  to  all  I  could  reach. 

“Philippe,”  I  said,  “if  you’ll  come  to  New 
York  rtext  month  I’ll  fit  you  out  with  two 
good  legs.” 

In  September,  1915,  Dick  and  I  came  up  for 
our  yearly  trip,  but  Philippe  was  not  with  us. 
Philippe,  after  drilling  at  Valcartier,  was  drill¬ 
ing  in  England.  I  had  lurid  post-cards  off  and 
on;  after  a  while  I  knew  that  he  was  “some¬ 
where  in  France.”  A  grim  gray  card  came,  v 
with  no  postmark,  no  writing  but  the  address 
and  Philippe’s  labored  signature;  for  the  rest 
there  were  printed  sentences:  “  I  am  well.  I 
am  wounded.  I  am  in  hospital.  I  have  had 
no  letter  from  you  lately.”  All  of  which 
were  struck  out  but  the  welcome  words:  “  I 


am  well.”  So  far,  then,  I  had  not  cured  the 
lad  to  be  killed.  , 

Then  for  months — nothing. 

THE  RETURN  OF  PHILIPPE 

1 1  came  to  be  1916  and  time  to  go  to  Canada 
for  the  hunting.  I  wrote  the  steward  to  get 
us  four  men  as  usual,  and  Lindsley  and  I 
alighted  from  the  rattling  train  at  the  club 
station  in  September,  1916,  with  a  mild 
curiosity  to  see  what  fate  had  provided  as 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  for  our  two 
weeks.  Paul  Sioui — that  was  nice — a  good 
fellow  Paul;  and  Josef — I  shook  hands  with 
Josef;  the  next  face  was  a  new  one — ah,  Pierre 
Beaurame — one  calls  one’s  self  that— on  s 
appelle  comme  p a .  Bon  jour,  Pierre !  I  turned, 
and  got  a  shock.  The  face  at  which  I  looked 
was  the  face  of  Philippe.  I  stood  speechless. 
And  with  that  the  boy  laughed  joyfully. 

“  It  is  that  M’sieur  cannot  again  cure  my 
leg,”  announced  Philippe  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  tapped  proudly  on  a  calf  which 
echoed  with  a  wooden  sound. 

“You  young  cuss!”  I  addressed  him 
savagely.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve  gone 
and  got  shot  up  in  that  very  leg  I  fixed?” 

Philippe  rippled  more  laughter — of  pure  joy 
— of  satisfaction. 

“  But  yes,  M’sieur  le  Docteur.  That  leg 
meme.  Itself.  In  a  battle.  M’sieur  le 
Docteur  gave  me  the  good  leg  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  serve  France.  It  was  all  that 
there  was  of  necessary.  As  for  now,  I  may  not 
fight  again,  but  I  can  walk  and  portage 
comme  ilfaut.  I  am  capable  as  a  guide.  Is  it 
not,  Josef?  ”  he  appealed,  and  the  men  crowded 
around  to  back* him  up  with  deep,  serious 
voices. 

“Ah,  yes,  M’sieur!  B’en  capable!  He  can 
walk  like  us  others — the  same!”  they  an¬ 
swered  Dick  and  me  impressively. 

Philippe  was  my  guide  this  year.  It  was 
the  morning  after  we  reached  camp.  “  Would 
M’sieur  le  Docteur  be  too  busy  to  look  at 
something?” 

I  was  not.  Philippe  stood  in  the  camp 
doorway  as  he  had  stood  two  years  before 
when  I  looked  over  his  leg.  He  sat  down 
again  in  the  shifting  sunshine,  the  wooden  leg 
sticking  out  straight  and  pathetic,  and  began 
to  take  the  covers  off  a  package.  There  were 
many  covers;  it  was  apparently  valuable.  As 
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he  worked  at  them  the  odors  of  hemlocks  and 
balsams,  distilled  by  hot  sunlight,  rose  sweet 
and  strong;  the  lake  splashed  on  pebbles; 
peace  that  passes  understanding  was  about  us. 

FOR  FRANCE 

“  It  was  in  a  bad  battle  in  Lorraine,”  spoke 
Philippe  into  the  sunshiny  peace,  “that  I  lost 
M’sieur  le  Docteur’s  leg.  One  was  in  the 
front  trench  and  there  was  word  passed  to 
have  the  wire-cutters  ready,  and  also  bay¬ 
onets,  for  we  were  to  charge  across  the  open 
toward  the  trenches  of  the  Germans— perhaps 
one  hundred  arid  fifty  yards,  eight  arpents — 
acres — as  we  say  in  Canada.  Our  big  guns 
back  did  the  preparation,  making  what 
M’sieur  le  Docteur  well  knows  is  called  a 
rideau — a  fire  curtain.  We  climbed  out  of  our 
trench  with  a  shout  and  followed  the  fire 
curtain;  so  closely  we  followed  that  it  seemed 
we  should  be  killed  by  our  own  guns.  And 
then  it  stopped — too  soon,  M’sieur  le  Docteur. 
For  very  many  boches  were  left  alive  in  that 
trench  in  front  and  they  fired  as  we  came,  so 
that  some  of  us  were  hit,  and  so  terrible  was 
the  fire  that  the  rest  were  forced  back  to  our 
own  trench  which  we  had  left.  It  is  so  some¬ 
times  in  a  fight,  M’sieur  le  Docteur.  The  big 
guns  make  a  little  mistake,  and  many  men 
have  to  die.  Yet  it  is  for  France.  And  as  I 
ran  back  with  the  others,  for  the  trench  and  as 
the  boches  streamed  out  of  their  trench  to 
make  a  counter  attack  with  hand-grenades  I 
tripped  on  something.  It  was  little  Rene 
Dumont,  whom  M’sieur  le  Docteur  remem¬ 
bers.  He  guided  for  our  camp  when  Josef 
was  ill  in  the  hand,  two  years  ago.  In  any 
case  he  lay  there,  and  I  could  not  let  him  lie 
to  be  shot  to  pieces.  So  I  caught  up  the  child 
and  ran  with  him  across  my  shoulders,  and 
threw  him  in  the  trench,  and  as  he  went  in 
there  was  a  cry  behind  me. 

“  ‘Philippe!’ 

“  1  turned,  and  one  waved  arms  at  me — a 
comrade  whom  I  did  not  know  very  well — but 
he  lay  in  the  open  and  cried  for  help.  So  I 
thought  of  Jeanne,  and  how  she  had  no  fear, 
and  was  kind,  and  with  that,  back  I  trotted 
to  get  the  comrade.  But  at  that  second — 
Pouf! — a  big  noise,  and  I  fell  down  and  could 
not  get  up.  *  It  was  the  good  new  leg  of 
M’sieur  le  Docteur  which  those  sacres  boches 
had  blown  off  with  a  hand-grenade.  So  that  I 


lay  dead  enough.  And  when  I  came  alive  it 
was  dark  and  also  the  leg  hurt— but  yes!  I 
was  annoyed  to  have  ruined  that  leg  which 
you  gave  me — M’sieur  le  Docteur.” 

I  grunted. 

Philippe  went  on.  “  It  was  then,  when  I 
was  without  much  hope  and  weak  and  in  pain 
and  also  thirsty,  that  a  thing  happened.  1 1  is 
a  business  without  pleasure,  M’sieur  le  Doc¬ 
teur,  that— to  lie  on  a  battlefield  with  a  leg 
shot  off,  and  around  one  men  dead  piled  up — 
yes,  and  some  not  dead  yet,  which  is  worse. 
They  groan.  One  feels  unable  to  bear  that 
groaning.  It  grows  cold  also,  and  the  search¬ 
lights  of  the  boches  play  so  as  to  prevent 
rescue  by  comrades.  They  seem  quite  hor¬ 
rible,  those  lights.  One  lives,  but  one  wishes 
much  to  die.  So  it  happened  that,  as  I  lay 
there,  I  heard  a  step  coming,  not  crawling 
along  as  the  rescuers  crawl,  and  stopping 
when  the  lights  flared— but  a  steady  step, 
coming  freely.  And  with  that  I  was  lifted  and 
carried  into  a  wood.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  torn  by  a  shell  deeply,  and  the  friend 
laid  me  there  and  put  a  flask  to  my  lips,  and 
I  was  at  once  warm  and  comforted.  I  looked 
up  and  I  saw  a  figure  in  soldier’s  clothing  of  an 
old  time,  such  as  one  sees  in  books — armor — 
white.  And  the  face  smiled  at  me.  ‘You  will 
be  saved,’  a  voice  said,  and  the  words  sounded 
homely,  almost  like  the  words  of  my  grand¬ 
father  who  keeps  the  grocery  shop.  ‘You 
will  be  saved,’  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  voice 
was  yet  young  and  gentle,  like  a  woman’s. 

THE  LEGEND’S  FULFILMENT 

“‘Who  are  you?’  I  asked;  and  I  had  a 
strange  feeling,  afraid  a  little,  M’sieur,  yet 
glad  to  a  marvel.  I  got  no  answer  to  my 
question,  but  I  felt  something  hard  pressed 
into  my  hand,  and  then  1  spoke.  I  suppose  1 
was  a  little  delirious,  M’sieur,  for  I  heard  my¬ 
self  say  a  thing  I  had  not  been  thinking.  ‘A 
Martel  will  one  day  go  to  France  to  find  the 
silver  stirrup’ — I  said  that,  M’sieur.  Why,  I 
do  not  know.  They  were  the  words  I  had 
heard  my  grandfather  speak.  Perhaps  the 
hard  feeling  in  my  hand — I  cannot  explain 
M’sieur  le  Docteur.  In  any  case  there  was 
all  at  once  a  great  thrill  through  my  body, 
such  as  I  have  never  known.  I  sat  up 
quickly  and  stared  at  the  figure.  It  stood 
there.  M’sieur  will  probably  not  believe — 
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the  figure  stood  in  white  armor,  with  a  sword 
- — and  I  knew  it  was  Jeanne — the  Maid.  With 
that  I  tossed  out  my  .arms  and  knew  no  more. 
When  1  woke  it  was  day.  I  was  still  lying  in 
the  crater  of  the  shell  which  had  torn  up  the 
earth  of  a  very  old  battlefield,  and  in  my  hand 
I  held  tight — this.” 

Philippe  drew  off  the  last  cover  with  a 
dramatic  flourish  and  opened  the  box  which 
had  been  wrapped  so  carefully.  I  bent  over 
him.  In  the  box,  before  my  eyes,  lay  an 
ancient,  worn  and  battered,  newly  polished 
silver  stirrup.  I  stared  at  the  boy.  And 
with  that,  suddenly,  he  had  turned  around 
clumsily — because  of  his  poor  wooden  leg — 
and  was  on  his  knees  at  my  feet.  He  held  out 
the  stirrup. 

“  M’sieur  le  Docteur — you  gave  me  a  man’s 
chance  and  honor,  and  the  joy  of  fighting  for 
France.  I  cannot  tell  my  thanks.  I  have 
nothing  to  give  you — but  this.  Take  it, 
M’sieur  le  Docteur.  1 1  is  not  much,  yet  to  me 
the  earth  holds  nothing  so  valuable.  It  is  the 
silver  stirrup  of  Jeanne  d’  Arc.  It  is  yours.” 


So  it  happens  that  in  a  glass  case  on  the  wall 
of  my  library  hangs  an  antique  bit  of  harness 
which  is  my  most  precious  piece  of  property. 
How  its  story  came  about  1  do  not  even  try  to 
guess.  As  Philippe  said,  the  action  of  that 
day  took  place  on  a  very  old  battlefield.  The 
shell  which  made  the  sheltering  crater  doubt¬ 
less  dug  up  earth  untouched  for  hundreds  of 
years.  That  it  should  have  dug  up  the 
object  which  was  a  tradition  in  the  Martel 
family  and  should  have  laid  it  in  the  grasp  of  a 
Martel  fighting  for  France  with  that  tradition 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  seems  incredible. 
The  story  of  the  apparition  of  the  Maid  is  in¬ 
credible  to  laughter,  or  tears.  Yet  there  are 
other  stories  of  this  war  believed  by  hard- 
headed  men,  not  less  astonishing.  No  further 
light  is  to  be  got  from  the  boy  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  story. 

I  do  not  try  to  explain.  1  treasure  the  old 
stirrup  as  a  pledge  of  beautiful  human  grati¬ 
tude.  I  hold  it  as  a  visible  sign  that  French 
blood  keeps  a  loyalty  to  F ranee  which  ages  and 
oceans  may  not  weaken. 


jHotftfr 

{From  the  notebook  of  a  French  nurse,  who  spent  a  year  in  a  hospital  near  the  front  and  finally 
died  of  an  infectious  grippe,  the  result  of  exposure  cm  duty.) 


YOU  see,  miss,  I’ve  only  got  my 
family,”  said  a  young  soldier, 
sadly,  letting  his  head  fall  back 
upon  the  pillow. 

His  family  could  not  come  to 
see  him.  For  they  were  poor.  And  they 
lived  at  the  other  end  of  France.  He  never 
before  realized  what  his  family  meant  to  him. 

When  he  and  his  fellows-in-arms  left  home 
there  had  been  a  trying  hour  of  farewell ;  one 
short  minute  when  they  had  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  beloved  faces,  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  that  perhaps  they  would  never  see  them 
again.  At  the  bend  of  the  road,  or  the  corner 
of  the  street,  they  had  looked  back.  Hun¬ 
grily,  they  had  gazed  at  the  figures  of  the 
family,  at  their  homes,  the  outlines  of  the 
trees,  the  familiar  windows,  as  if  they  wished 
to  seize  them  and  carry  them  off.  And  then 
their  attention  had  been  diverted  by  their 
travels,  their  comrades,  and  that  new, 
astonishing  adventure  which  they  had  never 
expected— war !  Dangers,  battles,  the  bursting 
of  shells,  their  intention  of  holding  their  posi¬ 
tion,  hopes  of  advancing — all  these  occupied 
their  thoughts.  And  then  mere  living  was 
often  hard. 

So  the  picture  of  home  appears  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  only.  Fleeting,  or  rather,  it  is  below, 
deep  within,  always.  And  as  soon  as  im¬ 
mediate  duties  make  way,  it  rises  once  more 
to  the  surface.  In  the  hours  amd  the  min¬ 
utes  before  an  attack,  it  pushes  itself  to  the 
fore,  obstinate,  sharp  like  a  pain.  Later,  as 
he  dashes  forward  under  fire,  with  his  com¬ 
rades  falling  round  him,  there  comes  to  him 
that  anticipated  thing  which,  nevertheless,  up 
to  that  time,  he  could  not  believe  would  come: 
the  whip  lash  in  his  flesh,  his  run  suddenly  cut 
short;  and  as  he  falls  in  the  midst  of  his  blood, 
absolutely  weak  and  defenseless — how  it 
surges  up  within — the  thought  of  the  dear,’ 
familiar  past!  His  first  cry,  his  last  appea', 
wrung  from  the  forgotten  depths  of  his  being, 
where  the  little  child  still  lives  which  he  was 
once,  the  unanimous  supplication  which  rises 


from  the  fields  of  battle,  breathed  forth  from 
the  prostrate  bodies,  is  always  the  same,  the 
same  as  that  cry  which  he  gave  in  his  childish 
troubles,  when  he  was  face  to  face  with 
imaginary  dangers;  the  cry  of  his  last  stand, 
his  prayer  to  the  one  person  who  has  never 
failed  him: 

“Mother!” 

From  hard,  laconic  men,  who  spurn  all  dis¬ 
play  of  tenderness;  from  brave  men  who  joke 
up  to  the  last  moment,  the  same  cry: 

“Help!  Mother!” 

And  doubtless  it  is  the  first  time  that  they 
have  called  upon  her  in  their  hour  of  need, 
when  she  can  do  nothing. 

At  least  so  they  believe,  those  women,  who 
are  bowed  down  with  anguish  in  their  sad¬ 
dened  homes,  far  from  the  front. 

In  reality,  they  never  leave  their  sons.  The 
battlefields,  where  all  the  wounded  cannot  be 
picked  up,  and  where  so  many  men  must  die 
alone,  belong  to  the  mothers.  They  are  there. 
The  features  which  have  been  conjured  up  out 
of  the  air  grow  clearer  little  by  little.  It  does 
not  take  them  long  to  find  their  children. 
And  they  kneel,  each  beside  her  own.  Dying 
eyes  look  up  and  see  their  smiles.  Eyes 
already  closed  feel  them  near.  They  whisper 
words  intelligible  only  to  their  own  sons.  The 
dear  inflections  of  their  voices  caress  those 
ears,  which,  soon  to  hear  no  more,  now  hear 
only  their  mothers’  words.  The  pains  of 
suffering  are  dimmed;  and  resignation  of 
peace  enters  into  their  hearts. 

“  Mother,  1  have  done  my  duty.” 

“  My  child,  I  am  proud  of  you!  1  gave  you 
to  your  country.  Now  you  belong  to  me 
alone.  You  shall  never  leave  me  again!” 

“  Mother,  stay  with  me!” 

Still  holding  him  close,  she  answers: 

-  “  I  am  here,  my  child— with  you— always!” 

And  he  falls  to  sleep,  rocked  in  her  love, 
just  as  long  ago  he  was  rocked  in  her  arms. 

You,  mother  and  wives  who  in  your  weeping 
cry  out:  “  If  only  I  could  have  been  there,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  hear  his  last  words! 
rest  in  peace!  You  were  there. 
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AT  THE  beginning  of  the  European 
conflict  the  American  Red  Cross, 
following  the  neutral  stand  of  the 
Government,  announced  that  it 
would  forward  relief  supplies  to  all 
of  the  participating  countries  and  to  those 
neutral  countries  that,  on  account  of  the  war, 
were  called  upon  to  face  great  suffering.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  donors  of  all  sup¬ 
plies  might  designate  the  country  to  which 
their  gifts  were  to  go,  and  that  the  Red  Cross 
would  act  as  a  forwarding  agent  in  making 
the  delivery.  If  the  donor  wished  to  assign 
his  supplies  for  any  of  the  many  hundred 
hospitals  and  well-known  relief  organizations 
abroad,  it  was  his  privilege.  All  supplies 
that  came  in  undesignated  were  considered  as 
gifts  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  be  used  where  the 
need  was  greatest.  But  naturally  enough  as 
individual  opinion  and  sympathy  became 
moulded  (and  it  does  not  take  the  average 
individual  in  America  very  long  to  determine 
which  side  of  the  fence  he  is  on),  very  few 
supplies  came  in  that  were  not  designated  to 
one  of  the  European  Red  Cross  Societies  or  to 
the  various  relief  committees  which  promptly 
established  their  connections  on  American  soil. 

The  fact  that  France  received  more  supplies 
than  any  other  country  reflected  the  sentiment 
and  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  donors. 
To  tell  the  whole  story  briefly,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  up  to  the  time  of  our  entering  the 
war,  received  supplies  regularly  from  18,000 
different  individuals  and  organized  com¬ 
mittees,  including  Red  Cross  Chapters,  and 
shipped  them  to  twenty  different  countries. 
These  supplies  were  forwarded  in  473  ship¬ 
ments,  aggregating  over  75,000  large  cases 
and  bales  packed  for  export.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  that  all  of  these  supplies 
were  delivered  to  the  parties  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  with  the  exception  of  six  cases 


containing  the  lighting  outfit  for  a  Belgian 
Field  Hospital,  which  went  down  with  the 
torpedoed  S.  S.  Inkum,  and  200  cases  of 
second  hand  clothing  bound  for  the  Armenians 
in  Russia,  which  were  destroyed  at  the  port  of 
Archangel  where  the  S.  S.  Baron  Briesen 
was  blown  up  by  an  internal  explosion. 

Our  records  show  exactly  whence  all  of  these 
supplies  originated.  Every  package,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  small,  was  entered  in  the 
receiving  book  alphabetically  according  to 
the  name  of  the  city  or  town  of  the  donor. 
Our  shipping  lists  tell  just  what  has  become 
of  the  supplies,  which  never  lost  their  identity 
in  spite  of  rumors  to  the  contrary.  Our  report 
up  to  April  1,  1917,  shows  precisely  what  was 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  twenty  countries, 
giving  the  quantities  of  the  articles  from  pins 
to  automobiles.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
we  shipped  to  France  14,956  cases.  We  know 
the  exact  contents  of  each  case,  the  address 
of  the  donor  of  each  article,  and  the  address 
of  which  one  of  the  six  hundred  hospitals  and 
relief  committees  it  was  designated  for. 

Statements  about  relief  supplies  lying 
round  on  piers  in  New  York  are  absurd.  Our 
supplies  were  always  assembled  in  our  ware¬ 
house  at  the  Bush  Terminal,  and  reached  the 
piers  only  when  they  were  ready  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  them  over¬ 
seas;  and  no  one  wastes  any  time  while  load¬ 
ing  a  boat  in  these  busy  days.  There  have 
been  occasional  delays  due  to  the  readjust¬ 
ments  in  shipping  arrangements,  which  must 
be  expected  in  war  times.  Shipments  for 
Serbia  were  delayed,  for  instance,  when  the 
boats  of  the  Greek  Line  were  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission;  supplies  for  Russia  were  held  up  be¬ 
cause  of  an  ice-bound  port;  but  getting  goods 
toFrancewasaneasyproposition.  Seldom  did 
supplies  addressed  to  the  latter  remain  at  the 
warehouse  more  than  a  few  days  For  almost 
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two  years  shipments  went  forward  every 
Saturday  on  the  French  boats,  until  the 
schedule  of  the  French  Line  was  disrupted. 

Suppose  for  example  you  wished  to  send  a 
case  of  socks  to  the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded  in  Paris.  Upon  its  arrival  at  the 
Bush  Terminal  you  received  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  stating  that  it  had  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  that  it  would  be  included  in  French 
Shipment  No.  12 1  going  forward  on  the  S.  S. 
Rochambeau  on  Dec.  3,  1916.  When  it 

reached  the  office  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded  in  Paris,  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  mailed  directly  to  you  so  that  you  had  the 
assurance  that  the  socks  actually  reached  the 
destination  for  which  they  were  intended. 
This  is  typical  of  the  experiences  of  thousands 
of  shippers  of  relief  supplies  from  August, 
1914,  to  April,  1917,  who  can  testify  with 
confidence  that  their  supplies  were  delivered. 
The  woman  who  designated  a  muffler  for 
“some  Italian  on  the  top  of  an  Alp”  will 
corroborate  this  statement  by  showing  you 
the  almost  illegible  post  card  she  received,  in 
recognition  of  her  timely  gift. 


Between  April  and  August  of  this  year  the 
Red  Cross  has  made  the  following  shipments: 


COUNTRY 

NO.  OF 

NO.  OF 

SHIPMENTS 

PACKAGES 

Canada  .... 

I 

I 

Belgium  .... 

7 

60 

England  .... 

6 

1,031 

France  . 

27 

5,305 

Italy . 

12 

399 

Rumania  .... 

2 

34 

Russia . 

3 

586 

Serbia  . 

4 

499 

62 

7-9' 5 

The  same  system  of  handling  the  supplies 
is  now  being  used,  although  it  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  very  much 
enlarged  Red  Cross.  We  are  at  war  and  the 
public  must  learn  to  give  more  impersonally. 
The  men  who  make  up  the  commissions 
that  have  been  sent  to  France,  to  Russia,  to 
Rumania,  to  Italy,  and  to  Serbia  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  needs  and  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  supplies  are  “on  the  job”  and 
must  have  our  fullest  confidence. 


HEADQUARTERS  IN  WAR  TIME 


THE  story  of  how  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  grown  during  the  past  three 
months,  since  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  is  visually  em¬ 
phasized  at  the  National  Headquarters  in 
Washington. 

The  great  marble  building  on  Seventeenth 
Street,  adjoining  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 
built  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $500,000,  and 
donated  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by  the 
Government,  was  expected  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  society  for  several  years.  This  it 
might  have  done,  had  the  country  remained 
at  peace.  But  within  two  months  of  the 
time  of  its  occupancy,  it  was  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  by  a  $50,000  annex,  housing 
temporarily,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  clerks  composing  five  entire 
departments  of  Red  Cross  activity! 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  came  the  subsequent  plans  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  equivalent  to  the  gigantic  relief 
task  before  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 


need  for  an  army  of  clerks  was  immediately 
felt,  and  with  their  installation  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  the  necessary  work  the  spa¬ 
cious  marble  building  became  almost  imme¬ 
diately  overcrowded.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  new  bureau  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  executive  to  direct  the  rapidly 
expanding  work  congestion  was  felt.  Offices 
became  jammed  with  desks.  The  corridors 
and  upstairs  halls  were  utilized,  and  even  one 
landing  of  the  beautiful  marble  staircase 
housed  a  clerk  with  typewriters  and  filing 
cases,  blocked  off  by  a  sign  suspended  on  a 
rope,  with  the  request  to  use  the  other 
side  of  the  staircase.  The  great  assembly 
hall,  the  future  home  of  the  War  Council, 
was  actually  “  littered  ”  with  desks.  Seventy- 
five  clerks,  with  several  department  heads, 
stenographers,  typewriting  machines,  filing 
cases,  and  dictaphones  occupied  every  square 
inch  of  space,  leaving  but  narrow  aisles  for 
passage  through  the  main  quarters  of  the 
room.  The  capacity  of  the  basement  was 
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strained  to  the  limit,  with  girls  and  boys  at 
tables,  addressing  envelopes,  folding  papers, 
running  multigraph  machines,  crowded  one 
against  the  other,  with  messenger  boys  work¬ 
ing  their  tortuous  way  between  chairs  and 
tables  to  reach  the  various  offices  on  their  line 
of  duty.  Headquarters  was  overcrowded! 
The  fact  was  driven  home  at  every  turn. 
More  space  must  be  had  for  work  and  that 
at  once. 

Tentative  plans  for  an  annex  had  been 
drawn  up,  but  the  proposed  building  site 
was  on  Government  ground,  and  permission 
to  build  it  must  be  obtained  from  Congress. 
On  May  14,  1917,  a  bill  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  next  day,  May  15th,  was 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  work  of  constructing,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  building  large  enough  to  house  several 
whole  departments  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hamlen  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 


and  on  the  day  the  bill  passed  Congress  con¬ 
struction  was  begun. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  clerks  who 
watched  the  building  process  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  “it  was  like  watching  the  beanstalk 
grow  for  the  traditional  Jack  of  the  fairy 
tale.”  The  building  literally  sprang  into 
life.  At  one  time  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  were  employed  on  it,  and  con¬ 
struction  was  rushed  with  all  possible  speed. 
By  May  20th  the  foundation  posts  had  been 
set,  and  by  May  30th  the  building  began  to 
assume  its  final  proportions.  On  June  4th 
painters  were  at  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  on  the  same  day,  less  than  one 
month  from  the  beginning  of  operations,  a 
portion  of  the  Supply  Department  moved 
into  the  annex!  On  June  15th  four  other 
departments  moved  in,  and  the  entire  annex 
was  in  commission,  greatly  relieving  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  main  building,  and  consider¬ 
ably  facilitating  Red  Cross  work. 


ORGANIZING  THE  KNITTERS 


IN  RESPONSE  to  urgent  appeals  made 
by  Major  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  Red 
Cross  Commissioner  to  France,  and  other 
United  States  Army  officers,  the  Red  Cross 
has  started  a  drive  to  encourage  the  women  of 
the  country  to  knit  sweaters,  mufflers,  socks, 
and  wristlets  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  each  of  sweaters, 
mufflers,  socks,  and  wristlets  will  be  needed 
by  the  American  soldiers  before  the  winter  is 
over,  according  to  a  recent  cablegram  from 
Major  Murphy. 

One  million  pounds  of  knitting  wool  to  be 
made  up  into  these  garments  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Supply  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Washington.  An  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
yarn  in  this  one  purchase  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  wool  were  stretched 
out  it  would  cover  eight  hundred  thousand 
miles,  or  could  be  stretched  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator  thirty-two  times. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Supply  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Red  Cross  to  furnish  the 
chapters  with  all  the  wool  they  will  require. 
Chapters  will  be  called  upon  to  secure  a  part 


of  their  wool  through  local  sources,  where 
this  can  be  done  advantageously  and  at  such 
times  that  they  may  find  branch  supply 
houses  unable  to  meet  their  requirements. 

The  knitting  wool  purchased  is  mainly 
gray  and  has  been  distributed  to  the  thirteen 
divisional  warehouses  of  the  Red  Cross  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  cablegram  was  received 
from  Major  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy  and 
brings  out  forcibly  the  need  for  knitted 
garments: 

“Begin  shipping  at  once  one  and  a  half  million 
each  knitted  mufflers,  sweaters,  socks,  and  wrist¬ 
lets.  These  are  desperately  needed  before  cold 
weather.  I  n  view  of  the  shortage  of  fuel  and  other 
discomforts  they  will  be  of  incredible  value  in 
both  military  and  civilian  work. 

“Last  winter  broke  the  record  for  cold  and  mis¬ 
ery  among  the  people  here.  They  inexpressibly 
dread  lest  the  coming  winter  find  us  without  sup¬ 
plies  to  meet  the  situation.  I  urge  you  on  behalf  of 
our  soldiers  and  those  of  our  allies  who  will  suffer 
in  the  frozen  trenches.  Thousands  of  Belgian  and 
French  refugees  and  repatriates  are  being  returned 
through  Switzerland  to  France.” 


CAMPAIGNING  FOR  RED  CROSS 

MEMBERS 

BY 

GEORGE  O.  TAMBLYN 

(Assistant  Director  Atlantic  Division,  Director  Membership  Extension)' 


HOW  may  a  community  enroll 
from  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  its  English  speaking  popula¬ 
tion  and  ten  per  cent,  of  all 
others?  That  is  the  question 
to  which  I  addressed  myself  early  in  February 
of  the  present  year.  Every  one  ought  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Red  Cross,  I  figured.  In  a  country 
as  large  as  ours,  as  wealthy  and  as  intelligent, 
every  one,  seemingly,  should  support  “the 
one  voluntary  national  relief  organization” 
that  is  ever  ready  to  give  aid  to  any  city,  state, 
or  section  of  the  country  overtaken  by  such  dis¬ 
asters  as  fire,  famine,  flood,  earthquake,  or  pes¬ 
tilence.  Now  that  this  great  war  is  no  longer 
simply  a  European  War,  (if  it  ever  was),  but 
our  war,  there  is  no  more  practical  way  of 
bringing  home  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  to 
citizenship  to  the  hundred  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  than  by  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Every  one  should  join  the  Red  Cross, 
but  since  not  every  one  will,  how  may  the 
largest  number  possible  be  enrolled? 

In  the  Atlantic  Division,  through  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Director, 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Staub,  I  have  run  a  series 
of  thirty-five  campaigns  known  as  “  Red 
Cross  Enrollment  Weeks.”  In  five  months 
about  200,000  members  have  been  enrolled 
and  $350,000  raised.  The  actual  num¬ 
bers  might  have  been  much  larger  had  the 
time  not  been  spent  in  small  cities.  Only 
one  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  (Tren¬ 
ton)  was  visited ;  one  of  86,000  (Utica) ;  one  of 
46,000  (Binghamton) ;  andone  of  30,000;  while 
the  rest  have  been  from  five  to  fifteen  thous¬ 
and.  Six  cities  under  fifteen  thousand  have 
enrolled  not  less  than  4,000  each  in  one 
week;  Rome  (22,000)  enrolled  9,000;  Utica 
(86,000)  enrolled  22,000;  Bradford  (12,000) 
enrolled  5,000;  while  Ilion  (13,000)  enrolled 
8,000. 


In  no  city  except  Trenton  has  the  cam¬ 
paigner  remained  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
days.  Here  special  difficulties,  in  getting 
elements  in  the  city  lined  up,  developed. 
But  the  actual  campaign  lasted  one  week  only. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  men 
wait  fifteen  minutes  for  nine  o’clock,  the 
closing  hour.  They  stood  with  checks  for 
$2,600  and  $3,500  turned  upside  dawn,  each 
hoping  to  outdo  the  other.  No,  we  do  not 
come  to  a  city  and  begin  to  enroll,  “  remaining 
as  long  as  the  city  seems  to  need  us.”  We 
come  to  a  city  and  stop  all  enrollments  for 
three  days  and  announce  that  only  those 
returns  made  within  the  Red  Cross  week  will 
be  counted  by  us.  As  many  members  may 
be  enrolled  by  a  city,  if  properly  organized, 
in  one  week  as  in  one  year.  That  is  as  true 
of  a  large  city  as  of  a  small  one. 

The  night  the  organizer  of  the  campaign 
arrives  he  meets  the  officers  of  the  Chapter 
and  lays  before  them  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  Headquarters 
(usually  a  vacant  store  on  a  busy  street),  for 
a  letter  head,  and  the  appointment  of  chair¬ 
manships  and  committees.  At  headquarters 
we  have  from  two  to  five  telephones  installed, 
three  to  five  stenographers  (always  paid), 
two  or  three  clerks  (often  volunteers),  eight 
or  ten  tables  or  desks,  and  a  dozen  chairs. 
Our  telephone  number  is  always  the  goal  we 
are  after.  If  the  Executive  Committee  de¬ 
cides  to  enroll  10,000,  then  “  10,000”  is  our 
phone  number.  Our  letter  head  (never  the 
regular  stationery  of  the  Chapter)  contains 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Chapter,  the 
Central  Committee,  the  Atlantic  Division, 
and  a  hundred  representative  citizens.  By 
representative  citizens  I  do  not  mean  the 
hundred  best  citizens  but  a  hundred  that 
will  represent  every  creed,  every  grade  of 
society  and  every  class  of  people  in  the  city. 
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“Any  one  who  has  a  following,”  whether  ap¬ 
proved  or  not,  goes  on  the  letter  head. 

DAILY  REPORTS  FROM  TEAMS  AND  STATIONS 

The  hour  from  five  to  six  daily  is  reserved 
for  reports  from  teams,  enrolling  stations, 
and  shops.  Every  day  I  give  the  press  a 
typewritten  statement  of  the  actual  numbers 
enrolled  during  the  previous  twenty-four 
hours.  For  example,  in  Utica  we  had  117 
enrolling  stations.  Every  day  opposite  each 
of  the  1 17  stations  was  the  name  of  the  Booth 
Chairman  and  the  number  enrolled  and  the 
amount  of  money  collected  to  date.  Below 
these  stations  are  placed  the  sixty  or  eighty 
teams,  grouped  under  the  generals  and  cap¬ 
tains.  When  the  newspapers  understand 
that  we  have  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
people,  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Utica  and  Tren¬ 
ton,  working  for  the  Red  Cross  and  buying 
the  paper  to  find  out  “what  station  and  what 
team  leads,”  they  not  only  gladly  devote  an 
entire  page  to  the  daily  reports,  but  very 
freely  give  their  columns  for  news  items. 
These  daily  reports  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign.  Often  the  enrolling  station 
that  is  lowest  the  first  day  will  be  second 
or  third  the  following  day. 

A  Chairman  of  Enrolling  Stations  and  a 
Vice-Chairman  are  appointed.  These  chair¬ 
men  select  as  many  division  chairmen  to 
serve  under  them  as  may  be  needed,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  city.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  Chairmen  appoint  twenty  Booth  Chair¬ 
men  who  “promise  to  dress  in  white  (for 
publicity),  to  keep  the  station  open  every  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  end 
whether  enrollments  are  few  or  many,  and 
to  secure  such  helpers  to  serve  as  may  be 
necessary.” 

A  LITTLE  girl’s  SACRIFICE 

A  little  girl  came  into  an  enrolling  station 
in  the  city  of  Utica  dragging  her  little  left 
foot,  as  she  had  been  left  an  unfortunate 
victim  of  infantile  paralysis.  She  wanted 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
placed  a  dime  upon  the  table.  The  Booth 
Chairman  informed  the  little  patriot  that  the 
lowest  membership  was  one  dollar  but  that 
she  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  other 
ninety  cents.  “No,  that  will  not  do  for  me- 


I  will  be  back  in  an  hour,”  she  said,  as  she 
slowly  left  the  store.  And  she  came  back  in 
twenty  minutes  with  both  hands  filled  with 
pennies,  for  she  had  broken  her  stone  bank 
and  taken  captive  ninety  of  the  treasures. 
“  Brother  has  gone  to  France,”  she  continued, 
“and  1  heard  from  the  Red  Cross  Man  about 
the  Red  Cross  following  brother  wherever  the 
army  went.  I  can’t  go  along  with  him  but 
you  can,  so  1  want  to  join.” 

I  have  been  able  to  take  into  the  Red  Cross 
every  child  in  some  of  the  rooms  of  public 
schools,  and  many  graduating  classes  have 
joined  in  a  body.  I  have  pinned  the  little 
Red  Cross  pins  on  six  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  who  joined  as  Life  Members. 
Children  respond  to  the  Red  Cross  appeal 
when  it  is  presented  to  them  as  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  their  country. 

TEAMS  ARE  USED  IN  CAMPAIGNS 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Enrolling  Sta¬ 
tions  are  the  teams.  Through  the  military 
plan  of  generals,  captains,  and  teams,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  raised  millions  of  dollars; 
cities  have  built  hundreds  of  hospitals; and  the 
Hundred  Million  War  Fund  was  a  success 
because  the  plan  of  the  campaign  included  the 
teams.  One  town  in  Connecticut  of  less 
than  800  raised  $4,500;  a  city  in  New  York 
of  22,000,  one  month  after  a  membership 
campaign  in  which  we  enrolled  10,000  Red 
Cross  members  in  one  week,  had  teams  and 
they  turned  in  $42,000.  New  York  City, 
with  its  forty  million  to  raise,  had  teams. 
The  modern  method  of  raising  money  is  by 
this  military  plan.  Under  each  general  are  a 
certain  number  of  captains  (we  have  five), 
under  each  captain  a  team  of  ten.  Some 
very  experienced  campaigners  have  objected 
to  the  use  of  “teams”  for  membership  on  the 
ground  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  daily 
reports,  and  the  competition  for  numbers 
tend  to  narrow  the  race  down  to  the  dollar 
memberships.  In  order  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect,  I  have  so  used  the  teams  as  to  make  the 
race  for  first  place  determined,  not  by  the 
largest  number  enrolled,  but  by  the  largest 
amount  of  money  raised.  In  our  daily  press 
report  there  are  two  columns,  one  for  the 
amount  of  money  collected  and  one  for  the 
number  of  memberships. 


SALVAGING  WAR’S  WASTE 

The  System  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  of  Canada 
for  Restoring  Wounded  and  Disabled  Soldiers  to  Health  so 
that  They  Can  Become  Self  Supporting 

BY 

ADAM  BLACK 


WENT  in,  a  fragment.  I  came  out,  a 
man.” 

A  fine  upstanding  man,  he  is,  too — 
this  tall  Canadian  soldier  who  speaks. 
“Went  into  what?  Came  out  of 
what?”  I  asked. 

He  smiled  in  gentle  toleration  of  my  ig¬ 
norance.  “The  big  machine  called  the  M.  H. 
C.,”  said  he.  “The  machine  that  takes  in 
disabled  fighters  at  one  end  and  sends  them 
out  able  bodied  men  at  the  other.  ”  I  found  out 
afterward  that  one  of  his  legs  had  been  taken 
off  close  to  the  hip.  It  seemed  to  make  little 
difference  to  his  walk,  and  none  at  all  to  his 
spirits  or  his  capacity.  “  I’m  not  going  to  let 
it,”  he  said.  “Why  should  I?  A  little  thing 
like  that!” 

Officially,  the  letters  “M.  H.  C.”  stand  for 
Military  Hospitals  Commission.  With  equal 
truth,  they  signify  “Making  Healthy  Can¬ 
adians.” 

In  Europe,  the  wounded  Canadian  soldier  is 
cared  for  by  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  These 
act  in  close  cooperation  with  the  kindred 
organizations  of  the  mother  country.  In  fact, 
of  the  22,000  invalided  Canadians  in  the 
British  Isles  at  the  present  time,  about  half  are 
in  non-Canadian  Hospitals;  though  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Canadian  Hospitals  caring  for 
the  other  half  make  room  also  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  non-Canadian  soldiers. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Canada — 
for  the  most  part  at  Halifax  in  winter,  but 
generally  at  Quebec  in  summer — until  their 
discharge  from  the  army,  or  until  the  close  of 
their  reeducation  following  discharge,  the  men 
are  cared  for  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Commission  carries  on  its  work  in  a 
great  chain  of  institutions  stretching  from 


Cape  Breton  Island  at  the  eastern  to  Van¬ 
couver  Island  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Dominion.  The  first  institutions  opened 
were  mostly  large  private  houses,  lent,  and 
some  of  them  furnished,  by  individual  citizens 
and  local  organizations.  For  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  management,  as  the 
number  of  patients  increased,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  secure  larger  institutions,  though 
most  of  the  earlier  and  smaller  convalescent 
homes  have  been  retained. 

Practically  all  the  invalids  returned  to 
Canada  have  reached  the  stage  of  con¬ 
valescence.  Most  of  the  Commission’s  in¬ 
stitutions  therefore  are  Military  Convalescent 
Hospitals.  These  number  fifty-two  with 
accommodation,  available  or  in  sight,  for 
more  than  12,000  men.  There  are  also  nineteen 
sanatoria  for  tuberculosis,  with  similar  ac¬ 
commodation  for  about  1,430.  All  but  four 
of  these  sanatoria  had  been  erected  for  con¬ 
sumptives  before  the  war,  and  still  treat 
civilian  patients — caring  for  the  soldiers  either 
in  an  allotted  part  of  the  old  premises  or  in 
new  buildings  added  by  the  Commission. 
Finally,  the  Commission  has  secured  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  accommodation  in  twenty- 
one  general  hospitals.  These  receive  soldiers 
who  relapse,  or  who  develop  fresh  complaints 
requiring  “active”  rather  than  convalescent 
hospital  treatment. 

The  trains  for  “walking”  cases  consist  of 
standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars,  with 
dining  cars  for  meals.  For  cot  cases,  special 
hospital  trains  are  provided,  and  these  are 
believed  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  exist¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  Both  the  Government  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have 
transformed  a  number  of  standard  sleepers 
into  hospital  cars.  Wide  doors  enable  the 
men  to  be  carried  in  on  stretchers.  The 
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ordinary  berths  are  replaced  by  regular  beds, 
and  everything  is  done  to  make  the  journey  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  the  speed  being  limited  to 
about  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  On  arrival 
at  the  hospital,  every  man  whose  condition 
does  not  forbid  is  given  two  weeks’  leave,  to 
be  spent  at  his  home;  and  a  considerable 
number  remain  there  as  out-patients. 

THE  TREATMENT 

The  treatment  in  a  convalescent  hospital 
naturally  varies  in  character  and  duration. 
But  the  Commission’s  settled  policy  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  apply  to  every  individual  man 
whatever  methods  are  likely  to  prove  most 
effective  in  his  case. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  treatment  is  an 
appropriate  and  varied  diet — which  has  been 
most  carefully  and  elaborately  worked  out — 
with  plenty  of  good  air. 

Massage  plays  a  large  part  in  the  treatment 
of  many  cases;  and  the  Commission  trains  its 
own  masseuses  and  masseurs — these  latter 
being  themselves  invalided  soldiers — at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Baths,  an  astonishing  variety  of  baths,  are 
also  much  used,  especially  in  cases  of  nerve 
trouble  and  rheumatism.  There  are  baths 
for  single  limbs  as  well  as  baths  for  the  body. 

Free  exercises,  akin  to  the  physical  drill  used 
in  the  training  of  able-bodied  soldiers,  are 
found  of  great  benefit  to  the  disabled — being 
regulated  most  carefully  by  medical  advice 
and  supervision  in  every  case.  Special  in¬ 
structors  are  trained  by  the  Commission  for 
this  branch  of  treatment. 

There  is  a  medical  officer  in  charge  of  every 
institution.  Specialists  are  called  in  when¬ 
ever  required;  or  the  men  are  sent  to  centres 
where  the  best  specialists  are  always  available. 

Even  a  small  home  will  have  at  any  rate  one 
trained  nurse;  and  many  of  the  nurses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “Voluntary  Aid  Detachment” 
have  acquired  training  which  practically  lifts 
them  to  the  professional  level. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  learned  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  work  was  that  occupa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  beneficial  but  necessary  to 
invalided  men.  The  old  idea  of  a  con¬ 
valescent  home,  as  merely  a  place  of  rest,  is 
quite  out  of  date.  Occupation  is  the  best  of 
tonics,  for  body  and  mind.  Idleness  is  an 
obstacle  rather  than  a  help  to  recovery. 


There  is  a  great  variety  of  occupations;  and 
often  a  considerable  number  will  be  found  in 
the  same  institution.  Some  of  them  may  be 
considered  trifling,  such  as  making  toys,  and 
fancy  articles— for  example,  buttonhooks, 
paper  knives,  and  so  forth,  their  handles  con¬ 
sisting  of  empty  cartridge  cases  picked  up  at 
the  front.  Such  petty  trades,  however, 
promise  little  help  for  the  men’s  future.  The 
occupations  encouraged  and  seriously  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission  are  those  which  in¬ 
crease  skill  and  capacity  for  trades  which  are 
most  likely  to  afford  steady  work  at  good 
wages. 

These  include  carpentry;  motor  engineering, 
and  other  kinds  of  metal  work;  harness  mak¬ 
ing  and  other  branches  of  the  leather  industry; 
mechanical  drawing,  useful  in  many  trades; 
telegraphy;  with  gardening  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  for  out-of-doors.  Classes  in  elementary 
school  subjects  also  are  held  enabling  men 
to  improve  their  general  educational  stand¬ 
ing;  while  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  so 
on,  prepare  them  for  the  civil  service  and 
commercial  offices.  The  sanatoria,  also,  are 
being  equipped  with  workshops  for  useful  as 
well  as  interesting  occupations.  Patients 
confined  to  bed  even  embroider  and  perform 
other  light  tasks,  that  tend  to  prevent  the 
unrest  of  mind  which  counteracts  the  good 
effect  of  bodily  rest.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
valescents  attend  classes  in  regular  technical 
institutions  near  the  hospitals,  special  ar¬ 
rangements  having  been  made  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  invalided  soldiers  there. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  “REEDUCATION” 

Any  man  prevented  by  his  disability  from 
returning  to  his  former  work  is  entitled,  and 
encouraged,  to  undertake  a  course  of  re¬ 
education  for  a  new  occupation — preferably 
one  akin  to  that  which  formerly  engaged  his 
attention.  His  choice  of  a  new  trade  has  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Commission,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Soldiers’  Training 
Board,  consisting  of  a  medical  officer,  a  voca¬ 
tional  officer,  and  generally  a  member  of  the 
Employment  Commission  of  his  Province. 

Such  a  man’s  training  is  continued  after 
discharge,  generally  at  a  technical  or  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  Not  only  is  this  training  given 
him  free,  but  during  his  education,  and  for  a 
month  longer,  the  Federal  Government  pays 


THE  RANGE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MILITARY  HOSPITALS  COMMISSION 
The  hospitals  and  sanatoria  of  the  Commission  are  dotted  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  HOSPITAL 

A  wounded  Canadian  soldier  returned  from  the  front  being  conveyed  aboard  a  hospital  car  on  the  Government  Rail¬ 
way  of  Canada  en  route  to  a  hospital 


subsistence  allowances  to  the  man  and  his 
family.  So  far,  about  900  men  have  applied 
for  this  training,  and  nine  tenths  of  them  have 
been  found  eligible  for  it. 

AN  ILLITERATE  SOLDIER’S  EXPERIENCE 

1  quote  from  a  letter,  dated  Montreal, 
June  15,  1917,  from  a  French  Canadian  re¬ 
turned  soldier  to  an  officer  of  the  institution 
where  he  spent  his  convalescence: 

“As  you  know,  for  the  past  four  weeks  I  have 
been  at  work  in  the  tool  room  of  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company,  and  1  just  thought  1  would  like  to 
drop  you  a  line  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Hospitals  Commission. 

“When  I  came  back  from  the  front  in  October 
1916,  1  was  not  able  to  read  or  write,  and  so  1  went 
into  the  school  class  at  the  Grey  Nuns’  Con¬ 
valescent  Home.  As  you  will  now  see  from  this 
letter,  I  can  now  make  a  pretty  fair  show  of  myself. 

“When  the  M.  H.  C.  opened  the  Machine  Shop 
at  McGill  I  decided  to  take  up  the  course,  as  I 
wanted  to  get  a  trade  for  myself.  1  had  never 
worked  on  machines  before,  so  I  had  a  lot  to  learn, 
but  I  stuck  with  it,  and  when  I  got  my  discharge. 


three  months  later,  1  was  able  to  secure  my  job 
with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company.  I  received 
$ 21.10  per  week  since  1  started.  The  foreman  told 
me  this  week  that  he  was  going  to  put  me  on  a  new 
machine  and  this  would  mean  more  money  for  me. 
I  expect  to  get  about  $30  per  week. 

“  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  school  I  never  would 
have  been  in  the  place  I  am  to-day.  Before  the 
war,  I  was  driving  a  team  at  $15  per  week.  I 
also  worked  on  a  pile  driver  at  $18  per  week,  so  you 
see  I  am  now  able  to  earn  almost  twice  as  much  as  I 
could  before.  I  hope  all  the  returned  boys  will  see 
the  chances  they  have  in  the  school  and  make  the 
most  of  them.” 

Each  of  the  nine  Provincial  Governments  of 
Canada  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  help 
discharged  soldiers  in  getting  employment — 
the  chairman  being  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Commission.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  local  committees,  formed  generally  both  to 
welcome  the  soldiers  on  their  first  arrival 
home  and  to  help  them  afterward  in  getting 
employment.  With  the  labor  market  in  its 
present  state,  this  is  not  so  very  hard.  But 
when  the  war  ends,  no  matter  how  gradual 
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CONVALESCING 

At  one  of  the  many  sanatoria  maintained  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  throughout  Canada.  Thanks  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Commission,  many  a  soldier 

has  been  enabled  to  earn  more  than  before  he  went  to  war 


IN  THE  CARPENTER  SHOP 

Here  convalescent  soldiers,  strong  enough  to  move  around,  are  taught  carpentry  or  some  other  useful  occupation  whereby  they  may  earn  their  livelihood  and  not  become 

a  burden  to  Canada 
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IMPROVING  HIS  ART 

A  young  French  Canadian  artist,  who  developed  tuberculosis  in  the  great  war,  grasps  the  opportunity  to  improve  his 

art  while  recovering  at  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  soldiers 


demobilization  may  be,  the  resettlement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  their  reab¬ 
sorption  into  the  ranks  of  industry,  will  de¬ 
mand  extraordinary  statesmanship  and 
efficiency  of  organization.  Every  one  hopes 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  will  be 
persuaded  to  undertake  productive  work  on 
the  land.  The  Dominion  Government  has  a 
scheme,  so  far  only  published  in  outline,  with 
this  end  in  view.  A  “Soldier  Settlement 
Board’’  of  three  commissioners  will  grant  160 
acres  of  Federal  land  to  any  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  British  soldier  or  sailor,  with  a  loan  of 
$2,500,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
government  thinks  necessary  “to  secure  the 
use  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
granted.”  The  Provincial  Governments  of 


Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  schemes 
with  the  same  object;  and  a  number  of  sol¬ 
diers  have  already  taken  up  land  in  northern 
Ontario.  Also  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  which  has  enormous  holdings  of 
land  in  the  west,  is  greatly  extending  its  ready¬ 
made  farm  system  with  soldier-settlers  in 
view.  However  attractive  these  schemes,  the 
great  majority  of  returned  soldiers  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  otherwise,  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centres.  As  we  have  learned  from 
bitter  experience  in  other  fields  that  the  best 
way  to  cure  an  evil  is  to  prevent  it,  we  feel 
that  the  “  M.  H.  C.”  is  attacking  this  problem 
of  the  disabled  soldiers’  restoration  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible  and  in  a  way  that 
might  well  be  imitated  by  America. 


NOT  A  WILD  WEST  SHOW 


But  serious  practice  in  riding  by  prospective  leaders  of  the  United  States  Army 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  OFFICER 


The  Plattsburg  Camp  of  1917  Devoted  to  Serious  War  I  raining  The  Spirit  of 

the  Camp— Notes  of  a  Participant 


BY 

LAWRENCE  D.  THORNTON 


IT  IS  difficult  to  realize  the  tremendous 
intricacy  of  the  problem  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Regular  Army  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  camp,  but  among  those 
who  have  actually  seen  the  work 
accomplished  there  is  only  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
mense  pride  and  respect  for  the  officials  who 
with  tact  and  remarkable  skill  surmounted  the 
task.  Within  three  short  months  the  vast 
quota  of  officers  required  for  the  new  National 
Army  had  to  be  not  only  hammered  into 
fighting  trim,  but  also  instructed  in  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  details  of  modern  warfare.  The 
unfailing  thoroughness  and  cautious  wisdom 
of  the  instructors  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
and  their  actions  bore  that  firmness,  tempered 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  which  will 
serve  as  a  stimulating  example  for  the  new 
student-officers  when  they  face  actual  service. 
The  men  soon  perceived  these  qualities  and 
readily  responded  to  them ;  out  of  which  grew  a 
spirit  of  cheerful  cooperation  which  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  items  in  a  strong  and 
successful  undertaking. 


When  the  camp  opened  the  chill,  dreary, 
rainy  season  was  just  starting  in  with  a  per¬ 
severing  stubbornness  which  promised  many 
long  days  of  repeated  thunder  showers.  The 
entire  camp  had  that  pine-board  rawness  of  a 
“  boom”  city  sprung  up  overnight.  The  great 
parade  ground  and  the  adjacent  brick  build¬ 
ings  of  the  army  post  seemed  like  a  quiet  old 
port  near  which  was  moored  these  strange  new 
creations.  It  was  not  until  a  month  later, 
after  most  of  the  preliminary  drill  work  had 
been  passed,  that  the  charm  of  the  place  with 
its  trees,  the  cool  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains  across  in 
Vermont,  were  all  properly  appreciated. 

That  first  month  was  a  month  of  marching. 
Every  one  was  drilled,  drilled,  and  then  drilled 
some  more,  until  the  tramping  cadence  and  all 
other  essentials  of  marching  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  implanted  as  to  become  second  nature. 
It  was  during  the  practice  marches  out  into 
the  nearby  country  that  neighbors  in  rank  be¬ 
came  acquainted.  Then  some  one  invariably 
started  singing.  Songs  of  all  sorts,  and  paro- 


STUDYING  A  PROBLEM  IN  STRATEGY 

Members  of  the  Plattsburg  training  camp  studying  the  theory  of  a  movement  during  a  rest  on  a  hike 
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A  PEACEFUL  WAR  SCENE 

A  portion  of  the  barracks  at  Plattsburg  which  afforded  comfortable  and  healthy  quarters  for  the  men  s  three 

months’  visit 


dies  of  all  songs,  made  the  distances  shorter 
and  the  packs — incidentally  the  hearts — 
lighter. 

To  the  Plattsburger  humor  is  contagious 
and  he  always  expresses  it  in  song.  If  the  day 
is  especially  hot  he  sings  the  old  Christmas 
ballad,  “Jingle  Bells.”  If  it  rains,  especially 
while  he  attends  the  Saturday  night  show  at 
the  outdoor  stadium,  the  song  of  the  occasion 
runs  in  this  strain: 

“Glorious,  glorious! 

When  I’m  wet  I’m  as  happy  as  can  be, 

For  I  am  a  member  of  the  duck  fam-i-lee.” 

He  then  wraps  a  poncho  about  him  and 
calmly  seats  himself  to  see  the  performance 
through.  Rains  are  too  numerous  to  per¬ 
turb  him. 

The  limited  time  for  fellowship  aside  from 
actual  duties  precludes  the  opportunity  of  any 
but  the  closest  associates  getting  acquainted, 
but  everywhere  there  is  an  unwritten  law  of 
fellowship  which  makes  life  worth  the  living. 

About  the  middle  of  the  three  months  there 
was  heralded,  by  the  veteran  members  of 


past  camps,  the  coming  of  an  officer  of  whom  it 
was  said,  “  Gee,  when  he  gets  here  you’ll  stand 
on  your  toes,”  or  “  He’ll  work  the  kinks  out  of 
you.”  And  when  he  came  he  did  all  that  had 
been  said  he  would  do — and  then  some.  This 
officer  was  Major  Koehler,  who  for  forty  years 
has  taught  the  West  Pointers  to  stand  as 
West  Pointers  do.  Selected  groups  from  each 
company  were  chosen  for  the  training,  who 
would  in  turn  instruct  their  fellows.  Major 
Koehler’s  limited  stay  made  it  impossible  to 
do  his  work  successfully  otherwise.  1  he 
course  comprised  three  subjects:  calisthenics, 
bayonet  drills,  and  vocal  training  in  giving 
commands.  Each  day  for  two  weeks  the 
parade  ground  was  covered  with  classes  which 
would  be  replaced  at  the  close  of  their  drills 
by  others.  The  great  number  instructed 
seemed  incredible.  The  entire  field  was  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  moving  marionettes,  perspiring,  bare¬ 
headed,  and  minus  woolen  shirts;  all  gyrating, 
bending,  and  swaying,  impelled  by  the  power 
of  one  voice  and  one  personality.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spectacle  of  unity  and  discipline  of 
movement.  The  voice  culture  drills  were  done 
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INGENUITY  DURING  A  HOT  SPEUU 


The  demands  of  war  permit  of  no  delays,  so  the  infantrymen  resorted  to  this  form  of  disbabile  to  circumvent 

the  deterring  effects  of  a  July  sun 


SCALING  A  PARAPET 
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The  army  recruit  must  needs  be  in  splendid  physical  condition  at  all  times  to  bear  the  strain  of  constant  drills 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  OFFICER 
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INTO  THE  ENEMY’S  TRENCHES 


Recruits  at  Plattsburg  practise  capturing  a  trench  after  a  charge 


also  at  the  same  time,  in  a  chorus  that  echoed 
like  a  crash  of  thunder.  The  exact  inflection 
and  the  volume  of  the  voice  are  important 
in  giving  commands.  A  definite  style  quite 
different  from  the  conversational  is  required. 

The  bayonet  practice  was  as  strenuous  as 
the  calisthenics  and  even  more  exacting  of 
movement.  There  is  something  in  the  quick, 
ugly  thrusts  and  jabs,  always  done  while  ad¬ 
vancing,  which  quite  taxes  the  imagination,’ 
and  discourages  the  weak  of  heart.  It  recalls 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  aid 
of  modern  science,  the  man  behind  the  gun  is 
the  big  factor  in  the  winning  of  any  war.  This 
war  seems  remarkable  in  its  nice  coordination 
of  that  which  goes  back  centuries  in  the  history 
of  warfare  and  that  which  is  the  invention 
of  the  hour.  A  group  may  be  training  in  the 
morning  throwing  stones  simulating  grenades 
and  using  the  old  barbaric  knife  of  the  bayonet, 
vet  in  the  afternoon  it  may  study  the  work¬ 
ings  and  use  of  the  machine-gun.  Each  of 
which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  fighting 
equipment  of  the  day  as  the  other. 


Trench  digging,  of  all  the  different  subjects 
taken  up,  has  been  the  most  variable  in 
popularity.  Even  the  fattest  of  the  men 
— and  those  few  sweltered  cheerfully — 
acknowledged  at  least  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Trenching  and  drilling  and  calisthenics  are 
but  few  of  the  many  subjects  crowded  into 
three  short  months,  but  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  these  are  quite  characteristic  of  the 
others.  By  degrees  the  two  training  regi¬ 
ments  at  the  Plattsburg  camp  were  worked 
up  until  they  became  soldierly  organizations; 
the  men  well  capable  of  taking  on,  with  credit 
to  all  concerned,  the  duties  that  the  future 
held  for  them. 

And — what  is  of  still  greater  importance — 
they  were  inspired  with  a  serious  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  responsibilities  and  a  burning 
desire  to  expand  their  training  into  action — 
action  of  such  a  kind  as  will  not  only  reveal 
the  spirit  of  this  promising  band  of  officers 
but  also  afford  effective  means  for  carrying 
the  message  of  America  to  Europe. 


WHAT  OF  THE  OLDER  MEN? 

The  Senior  Service  Corps — A  Plan  to  Keep  Men  Above  Military  Age  Fit  to 
Carry  On  the  Nation’s  Business  Under  the  Stress  of  War 

BY 

WALTER  CAMP 


IT  IS  well  known  that  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  years  of  the  life  of  a 
business  or  professional  man  are  after 
he  passes  forty-five.  To  lose  unneces¬ 
sarily  a  single  year  of  a  life  of  ripened 
efficiency  is  an  economic  crime.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  death  notices  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  have  brought  home  to  him  the  dis¬ 
tressing  fact  that  too  many  men  are  dropping 
out  between  forty-five  and  sixty-five.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so.  A  man  who  reaches 
forty-five  in  a  fair  degree  of  bodily  health 
should  be  good  for  twenty-five  years  more  at 
least,  barring  accident,  if  he  takes  only  rea¬ 
sonable  care  of  himself. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  its 
most  effective  executives,  most  or  all  of 
whom  are  over  forty-five,  whether  in  Govern¬ 
ment  service  or  at  the  head  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions;  before  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  need 
them  all  badly,  for  who  can  foretell  how  long 
we  shall  be  in  arms?  A  large  proportion  of 
our  most  valuable  men  “behind  the  lines”  at 
the  present  moment  are  more  than  forty-five 
years  of  age.  These  men  upon  whom  the 
Nation’s  destiny  depends  should  be  made  fit 
and  kept  at  the  maximum  point  of  efficiency. 

And  a  great  many  of  the  older  men,  realiz¬ 
ing  this  fact,  have  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  taken  up  physical  culture  courses 
or  enrolled  themselves  for  training  camps 
where  the  severe  training  has  been  entirely 
too  severe  for  them.  There  have  been  cases 
where  men  over  sixty  have  been  sent  on 
long,  wild  hikes  with  men  of  twenty-five. 
And  in  their  eagerness  they  have  permanently 
injured  themselves. 

With  the  idea  of  hardening  the  older  men 
to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  burdens  they 
might  have  to  face  on  account  of  the  war,  I 
organized  last  year  in  New  Haven  a  Senior 
Service  Corps  for  men  over  forty-five. 

The  unit  started  with  fifty  men  and  in¬ 


cluded  men  in  all  walks  of  life  such  as  the 
Dean  of  Yale  University,  the  owner  of  a  large 
vaudeville  circuit,  the  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  editor  of  an  evening 
newspaper,  several  judges  and  professors  and 
an  ex-mayor.  Within  two  weeks  more  than 
one  hundred  were  enrolled,  the  ages  of  the 
men  varying  between  forty-five  to  seventy- 
three.  Their  height  ranged  from  five  ft. 
four  in.  to  six  ft.  four  in.  and  their  weight 
from  116  to  265  pounds.  A  few  simple  en¬ 
trance  rules  were  formulated.  For  example, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  corps  a  candidate 
must  be  more  than  forty-five  years  old.  He 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
good  standing,  and  must  pass'  a  very  simple 
physical  examination.  Furthermore,  he  must 
be  willing  to  devote  an  hour  a  day  three 
times  a  week  to  the  work. 

The  regime  is  not  severe,  the  results  being 
accomplished  by  bringing  gradually  into  play 
forgotten  or  partially  atrophied  muscles,  the 
strengthening  of  the  muscles  that  produce 
an  erect  carriage,  the  increase  of  the  resist¬ 
ive  forces  of  the  body,  the  opening  up  and 
deepening  of  the  chest,  the  strengthening  of 
the  heart’s  action,  the  overcoming  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  response  of  the  whole  muscular 
system  to  will  control. 

The  work  consists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  simple  setting-up  drill — not  the  se¬ 
vere  setting  up  of  the  soldier,  but  adapted 
to  the  man  over  forty-five.  This  is  followed 
immediately  by  fifty  minutes  of  outdoor 
work,  consisting  mainly  of  walking,  which 
at  once  supplements  the  indoor  exercise  by 
giving  plenty  of  fresh  air  for  the  increased 
lung  capacity,  and  the  toning  up  of  the  heart 
action  through  walking,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
ducing  moderate  action  of  the  skin  as  a  relief 
to  the  work  of  the  kidneys.  As  the  time  is 
limited  to  this  single  hour,  it  was  not  possible 
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DOUBLE  TIME 

A  great  many  older  men,  fired  by  patriotic  enthusiasm,  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  pace  set  for  the  younger  generation  in 
the  training  camps  with  sometimes  fatal  results.  Under  Mr.  Camp’s  plan  the  exercise  is  gradual  and  systematic 


to  increase  very  materially  the  distance  to  be 
covered  in  a  walk  or  march,  but  the  work  was 
made  progressive  through  two  satisfactory 
means,  namely  a  moderate  amount  of  hill 
climbing  and  the  carrying  of  weights.  Each 
man  in  the  later  stages  of  the  work  was  given 
an  iron  bar  to  carry.  This  bar  was  three  feet 
long,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighed  eight 
pounds — a  little  less  than  a  service  rifle. 
Beneficial  perspiration  is  easily  induced  by 
means  of  this  hill  climbing  and  carrying  of 
weights. 

Five  weeks  of  the  method  made  each  candi¬ 
date  “fit.”  In  other  words,  it  added  to  the 
recruits’  physical  well  being,  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  perform  all  their  daily  tasks  more 
easily,  reduced  their  waist  measurements 
materially,  while  it  increased  their  chest  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  gave  them  an  erect  carriage. 

As  for  officers  for  the  corps — but  two  are 
needed.  A  competent  surgeon  or  physician 
who  examines  the  men,  keeps  charts  of  their 
condition  and  accompanies  them  upon  their 
hikes.  The  other  officer  must  act  as  leader 
of  the  corps  to  direct  the  setting-up  drills  or 
gymnastic  work  and  assume  full  command 
of  the  outdoor  work  and  on  the  hikes.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  an  even  more  startling  and 


beneficial  result  than  the  physical  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  course  and  this  was  the  mental 
attitude  that  the  men  began  to  feel  when  the 
work  had  progressed  a  little.  They  literally 
renewed  their  youth  in  point  of  view.  They 
became  more  optimistic  and  easily  cast  off 
trifling  worries  that  had  seemed  to  press  upon 
their  spirits  before  taking  up  the  work.  And 
this  infectious  buoyant  spirit  spread  not  only 
among  the  members  of  the  corps  itself  but  to 
those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

And  the  benefits  to  the  community  were 
many.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  came 
from  the  force  of  the  example  set  by  these 
mature  men  and  leaders  in  the  community 
following  determinedly  such  a  course  of 
training.  It  proved  of  great  value  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  patriotism  of  the  old  and  young 
alike,  and  made  the  spirit  of  service  and 
loyalty  reach  an  ideal  height. 

This  work  of  making  themselves  fit  was 
patriotism  of  the  highest  kind,  and  was  found 
far  more  effective  than  that  of  the  individual. 
It  is  true  that  any  one  man  could  go  through 
all  these  exercises  and  marching  and  carrying 
of  weights.  But  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  no  matter  how  determined  the  single 
individual  may  be  to  keep  up  exercises  of 


WHAT  OF  THE 

this  nature,  no  man  ever  does  continue  it 
long  by  himself. 

When  once  the  merit  of  such  sort  of  work 
was  realized,  it  did  not  take  long  for  others 
to  take  it  up  and  there  are  hundreds  of  units 
doing  this  work  now  throughout  the  country. 
The  members  of  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet 
and  their  assistants  have  been  following  the 
course  regularly  and  are  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciples  of  this  form  of  physical  training.  The 
General  Electric  Company,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  and  several  Government 
Departments  are  instituting  this  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees,  with  the  indirect 
result  of  benefiting  themselves. 

A  few  of  the  simple  rules  of  health  which 
are  in  force  in  the  corps  and  which  have  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  older  men,  as  well  as 
the  young,  are  as  follows: 

Drink  without  eating  and  eat  without  drinking. 

Five  glasses  of  water  a  day,  none  with  meals, 
will  make  you  free  of  doctors. 

Warm  feet  and  a  cool  head  need  no  physician. 

A  bath,  cold  if  you  please,  hot  if  you  must, 
with  a  good  rub,  starts  the  day  right. 

If  you  will  save  your  smoke  till  after  luncheon, 
you’ll  never  have  smoker’s  heart. 

Wearing  the  same  weight  underclothing  the 
year  round  will  save  you  a  lot  of  colds. 

Dress  cool  when  you  walk  and  warm  when  you 
ride. 

Your  nose,  not  your  mouth,  was  given  you  to 
breathe  through. 

Clean  skin,  clean  socks,  clean  underwear  every 
day. 

Don’t  sit  still  with  wet  feet.  Walk  until  you 
have  a  chance  to  change. 

Never  let  a  day  pass  without  covering  four 
miles  on  foot. 

See  how  high  you  can  hold  your  head  and  how 
deeply  you  can  breathe  whenever  you  are  out  of 
doors. 

Hot  water  quick  is  the  best  thing  for  a  sprain. 

Short  shoes  and  shoes  that  don’t  fit  cost  a  lot 
in  the  long  run. 

Getting  mad  makes  black  marks  on  the  health. 

Envy,  jealousy,  and  wrath  will  ruin  any  diges¬ 
tion. 

When  you  rob  the  trolley  company  of  a  nickel 
by  walking  you  add  a  dime  to  your  deposit  of 
health. 

You’ll  never  get  the  gout  from  walking. 

Sleep  woos  the  physically  tired  man,  she  flouts 
the  mentally  exhausted. 
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The  best  record  in  golf  is  the  record  she  has 
made  of  restored  health  to  the  middle  aged. 

Tennis  up  to  the  thirties,  but  golf  after  forty. 

Nature  never  punished  a  man  for  getting  his 
legs  tired.  She  has  punished  many  for  getting 
their  nerves  exhausted. 

Two  hours  of  outdoor  exercises  by  the  master 
never  yet  made  him  overcritical  of  the  cook. 

Don’t  ask  the  heart  to  pump  extra  blood  to 
the  brain  all  day  and  then  to  an  overloaded 
stomach  all  night. 

Tight  shoes  have  sent  many  a  man  to  bed  with  a 
cold. 

Leg  weariness  never  yet  produced  brain  fag. 

Loose  clothes,  loose  gloves,  easy  shoes,  spell 
comfort  and  health. 

No  wise  athlete  stands  still  after  exercise  with¬ 
out  putting  something  over  him. 

Open  windows  don’t  make  half  as  many  colds 
as  closed  ones  do. 

Too  many  drinks  at  the  nineteenth  hole  undo 
all  the  good  of  the  other  eighteen. 

The  best  way  to  use  the  Sunday  supplement  is 
to  stick  it  under  your  vest  while  you  walk  an 
hour  against  the  wind  and  then  come  home  and 
read  it. 

Blood  pressure  does  not  come  to  the  men  who 
walk  a  lot  out  of  doors;  instead  it  looks  for  those 
who  sit  and  eat  a  lot  indoors. 

Many  a  man  finds  too  late  that  his  motor  car 
has  cost  him  more  in  health  and  legs  than  it  has 
in  tires  and  gasoline. 

A  four  or  five-mile  walk  daily  makes  your  credit 
at  the  bank  of  health  mount  up  steadily. 

Nature  won’t  stand  for  overdrafts  any  more  than 
your  bank. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  plan  of  the  Senior 
Service  Corps;  a  plan  easily  followed  out  by 
any  community;  a  plan  to  renew  youth  and 
to  keep  men  fit  and  efficient  far  into  a  hoary 
old  age  and  to  provide  a  line  of  defense  in  the 
organization  of  the  Nation  comparable  with 
the  first  line  of  defense  on  the  most  precarious 
of  battlefields. 

Guard  your  shores  and  train  your  men, 

Teach  your  growing  youth  to  fight; 

Make  your  plans  ere  once  again 
Ships  of  foes  appear  in  sight. 

Build  the  ships  and  train  to  arms, 

Make  your  millions  fighting  strength, 

That  shall  frighten  war’s  alarms, 

Ere  they  reach  a  challenge  length! 
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MORE  than  a  year  ago  Eliot  Wads¬ 
worth,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
visited  all  the  warring  coun¬ 
tries  to  make  a  first  hand  study 
of  conditions  and  to  gather  data  for  relief 
work  abroad.  Under  his  direction  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  sent  to  the  foreign  Red  Cross 
societies  money  in  proportion  to  their  re¬ 
spective  needs,  and  clothing  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  which  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  investigations 
had  shown  to  be  most  urgently  needed. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  meantime 
the  European  chaos  had  been  evolving  new 
conditions.  New  countries  have  entered 
the  maelstrom.  Plagues  driven  out  of  one 
country  have  been  found  flourishing  in  others. 
People  who  had  been  living  in  lands  of  plenty 
have  since  been  suffering  from  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  food.  Each  change  of  season  has 
brought  its  own  problem.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  with  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  country  and  a  hundred  million  people 
behind  it  anxious  to  relieve  European  suffer¬ 
ing,  was  laboring  in  the  dark  not  knowing 
how  to  direct  its  relief  work. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  War  Council,  went  at  the  problem  and 
as  a  result  Red  Cross  commissions  have  been 
dispatched  to  France,  Russia,  Rumania,  Italy, 
and  Serbia  not  only  to  gather  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  in 
the  direction  of  its  work  abroad  but  to  take 
active  charge  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Society 
in  Europe. 

To  this  work  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
sending  her  best.  Major  Grayson  M.  P. 
Murphy,  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  and 
one  time  Vice  President  of  the  Guaranty  T rust 
Co.  of  New  York  heads  the  commission  to 
France.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  for  years  head 
of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  gone  to  France  to 
aid  in  civilian  relief  work.  Col.  Jefferson  R. 
Kean,  head  of  the  Department  of  Military 
Relief  and  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  state 
of  preparedness  which  enabled  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  send  at  once  the  necessary  base 
hospitals  to  France,  has  gone  abroad  to  assume 


personal  direction  of  the  ambulance  sections. 

The  commissions  which  include  trained 
social  workers,  physicians,  and  engineers,  have 
sent  representatives  to  every  district  in 
France  and  the  other  countries  where  need  is 
immediate.  One  of  the  first  problems  which 
engaged  the  French  commission’s  attention 
was  the  tuberculosis  question.  The  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  in  consultation  with  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  the  rebuilding  of  towns 
and  municipal  works  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  heads  the 
commission  to  suffering  Russia  and  Poland 
where  even  sufficient  ambulance  service  to 
remove  the  men  from  the  front  is  lacking,  and 
where  the  suffering  has  been  intensified  by 
internal  troubles.  Mr.  George  Franklin 
Baker,  Jr.,  Vice  President  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  New  York,  is  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  Red  Cross  commission  organ¬ 
izing  relief  work  among  the  Italians. 

Henry  W.  Anderson,  formerly  state  direc¬ 
tor  for  Virginia  and  a  prominent  Richmond 
attorney  versed  in  Red  Cross  work,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  commission 
to  Rumania,  and  A.  C.  Severance  is  the  newly 
appointed  commissioner  to  Serbia,  whose  scars 
from  three  previous  wars  had  not  had  time  to 
heal  before  the  country  became  a  principal  in 
the  present  conflict. 

“For  the  commission  to  Serbia,  as  for 
those  sent  to  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Ru¬ 
mania,  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  has  been 
unusually  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  service 
of  some  of  the  leading  health  and  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  country,”  said  the  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council.  “No  finer 
record  will  be  written  in  this  war  than  of 
these  men  who  have  gone  forth  under  the 
Red  Cross  to  carry  aid  and  encouragement 
to  those  countries  which  for  three  years  have 
been  feeling  the  heavy  brunt  of  war.” 

No  appropriations  for  use  in  any  country 
will  be  made  until  after  investigation,  and  all 
except  emergency  appropriations  will  be 
made  by  the  War  Council  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  specified  amounts. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  War  Council  to 
withhold  any  very  large  expenditures  abroad 
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until  it  is  made  certain  that  every  necessary 
provision  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  our 
own  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Appropriations  as  authorized  will  as  far 


as  feasible  be  made  public  immediately,  and 
frequent  statements  will  summarize  the  ex¬ 
penditures  and  set  forth  the  condition  of  Red 
Cross  finances. 
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MAJOR  GRAYSON  M.  P.  MURPHY 

The  member  of  the  War  Council  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  France 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

The  Departments  of  the  Organization.  The  Thirteen  Divisions  and  the  Territory 

of  Each 

BY 

HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 

(General  Manager,  American  Red  Cross) 


WITH  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  scope  of 
the  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross  which  followed  our 
entrance  into  the  War, 
the  development  of  an  organization  adequate 
to  meet  the  ever-pressing  demands  being 
made  upon  it  became  imperative.  The  task 
confronting  the  War  Council  of  the  Red 
Cross  several  months  ago  was  a  great  one, 
there  were  so  many  problems  of  relief  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  to  be  met  immediately. ..  j 
Thousands  of  doctors,  nurses,  orderlies, 
and  inspectors  had  to  be  mobilized  for  hos¬ 
pital  work.  Ambulances  by  the  thousands 
had  to  be  provided  and  ambulance  sections 
formed.  Millions  of  pounds  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  and  other  hospital  supplies  had  to  be 
bought,  prepared,  and  transported  abroad. 
There  were  the  families  of  men  in  National 
Service  whose  welfare  and  standards  of 
health  and  education  would  have  to  be  looked 
after.  Red  Cross  officials  also  had  hopes  of 
heartening  our  afflicted  Allies  on  the  other 
side  by  meeting  their  more  urgent  needs. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the  problems. 

In  building  up  this  organization  affecting 
millions  of  people  and  carrying  with  it  the 
public  trust  of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
the  Red  Cross  has  introduced  no  novel  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  The  structure  of  this  oper¬ 
ating  organization,  developed  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War,  is  identical  with  that  of  any 
large  business  house  having  thousands  of  scat¬ 
tered  branches  and  serving  millions  of  people. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  present  Red 
Cross  provides  for  the  division  of  the  country 
into  thirteen  sections.  Each  division  has  its 
manager,  who  is  the  operating  head  of  the 
division  and  carries  out  all  activities  that 
may  originate  at  headquarters.  Each  divi¬ 
sion  also  has  a  Director  of  Development, 


who  is  responsible  to  the  Division  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  proper  operation  of  every 
chapter  in  his  division.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  this  Division  Director  of  Development 
to  see  that  the  chapters  in  his  division 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  Division 
Manager.  From  these  reports  the  financial 
condition  of  every  chapter  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  have  been  expended  can 
be  determined  at  any  time. 

At  National  Headquarters  the  different 
departments  of  the  Red  Cross  have  been 
separated  into  eight  staff  bureaus  under  the 
following  heads:  Military  Relief,  Civilian 
Relief,  Nursing  Service,  Transportation  and 
Supply  Service,  Standards,  Chapter  Devel¬ 
opment,  Women’s  Work,  and  Publicity.  The 
directors  of  these  divisional  bureaus  have 
been  selected  with  the  utmost  care  and  in 
every  instance  are  experts  in  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  have  been  selected. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Re¬ 
lief  is  John  D.  Ryan,  President  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper  Company  and  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  business  men  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Through  this  Bureau  the  Red  Cross  will  fol¬ 
low  our  soldiers  to  the  front  and  our  sailors 
on  the  high  seas  rendering  to  them  all  the 
physical  and  mental  comforts  possible. 

W.  Frank  Persons,  for  years  associated 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Civilian  Relief.  Mr.  Persons 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  civilian 
relief  and  is  familiar  with  social  service  work 
in  all  its  phases.  The  Bureau  will  look  after 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  families  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  national  service. 

The  Department  of  Standards  is  really  the 
commercial  engineering  department  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  will  standardize  all  its  prac¬ 
tices.  A  standardized  accounting  system 


THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

For  the  purpose  of  a  greater  efficiency,  the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  working  divisions  of  the  Red  Cross.  At  the  head  of  each  division  is  a  manager, 

with  headquarters  in  a  large  city,  who  controls  the  affairs  of  the  division 
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ha*  been  provided  for  all  chapters.  Every 
new  activity  suggested  by  any  chapter  is 
referred  to  this  department  to  be  analyzed 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  it  will  be 
practical  to  be  put  into  operation  by  all  the 
chapters.  This  is  the  “  thought  department  ” 
of  the  operating  organization. 

Frederick  P.  Small,  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Express  Company,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  work  of  this  department.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  had  broad  experience,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  proper  analysis  of 
business  propositions,  but  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Red  Cross,  in  the  study  of 
whether  or  not  such  propositions  are  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  large  number  of  offices  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  carry  out. 

The  Bureau  of  Development  takes  the 
place  of  the  Department  of  Chapters  which 
has  been  abolished.  Its  particular  function 
is  the  organization  of  new  chapters  and  of 
putting  into  operation  through  the  divis¬ 
ional  departments  all  new  plans  for  chapter 
activities. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Development 
is  Samuel  Greer,  Commercial  Superintendent 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Transportation  is  in  charge  of  Frank  B. 
Gifford,  Delos  W.  Cooke,  and  J.  Rogers  Flan¬ 
nery.  Mr.  Gifford,  who,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  been  director  of  purchases  for  the 
Armour  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  charge  of 
the  purchase  of  all  supplies  for  the  American 

I  Red  Cross,  which  will  this  year  run  into  many 
millions.  Mr.  Cooke,  Vice  President  of  the 
Erie  Railway  Company,  who  has  direction  of 
transportation  for  the  bureau,  is  faced  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  securing  sufficient 
tonnage  for  shipments  abroad.  The  com¬ 
plete  mobilization  of  the  bureau  has  just 
been  effected  by  Mr.  Flannery,  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  machi¬ 
nery  perfected  for  the  quick  and  economic 
distribution  of  raw  material  and  the  assembly 
1  of  surgical  dressings  and  hospital  supplies 

I  made  by  Red  Cross  workers  throughout  the 
country.  The  buying  of  all  Red  Cross 
supplies  will  be  centralized  in  this  department. 


Each  divisional  warehouse  will  be  required 
to  keep  a  ninety  day  supply  of  all  raw  materi¬ 
als  on  hand.  Through  the  chapters  these 
supplies  will  be  furnished  to  the  women  of  the 
country  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  be  made  up 
into  finished  articles  such  as  hospital  gar¬ 
ments,  surgical  dressings,  and  knitted  ar¬ 
ticles.  These  finished  articles  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  warehouses  where  they  will  be 
inspected,  sorted,  packed,  and  forwarded  in 
standard  lots  to  the  Red  Cross  shipping 
depots  throughout  the  country. 

Special  transportation  facilities,  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  agencies  in  the  country, 
are  available  for  the  immediate  transporting 
of  these  supplies  to  their  destinations. 

Directing  the  work  in  the  Women’s  Bu¬ 
reau  is  Miss  Florence  Marshall,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  of 
New  York.  The  function  of  this  Bureau 
is  to  mobilize  the  women  of  the  country  into 
Red  Cross  service  and  to  prepare  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Red  Cross  workers. 

The  structure  of  the  operating  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  thought  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  has  been  designed  with  the  idea, 
first  and  foremost,  of  having  the  Red  Cross 
operate  harmoniously,  each  department  with 
the  other,  and  in  a  manner  to  make  it  possible 
every  month  to  render  complete  reports  to 
the  War  Council  of  the  operations  of  the 
Red  Cross  as  a  whole. 

The  decentralization  of  the  responsibility 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  to  the 
divisions  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  which 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  workings  of  the 
internal  machinery  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
which  has  reduced  the  number  of  paid  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  National  Headquarters  by 
several  hundred.  To  reduce  operating  ex¬ 
penses  divisional  managers  have  in  many 
cases  arranged  with  large  business  concerns 
for  the  use  of  their  clerks  without  expense 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

To  keep  the  people  of  the  various  divisions 
familiar  with  the  plans  and  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  a  conference  of  all  divisional  man¬ 
agers  will  be  held  once  a  month,  whenever 
possible,  in  Washingon. 


IN  DARKEST  AFRICA 

BY 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

THE  traveler  in  the  wilder  portions  of  Africa  is  forced  (by  circumstances)  into  a 
certain  amount  of  medical  practice.  He  is  responsible  for  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  many  men  in  his  immediate  employ;  and,  in  addition,  the  reputation 
of  the  white  man’s  medicine  is  such  that  from  the  surrounding  tribes  people  with 
all  degrees  of  real  and  imaginary  ailments  come  to  him  for  treatment.  Generally 
he  adopts  the  system  of  having  sick  call  at  a  certain  hour  every  evening.  To  him  for  treatment 
at  that  time  come  all  ills.  Fortunately  these  ills  are  generally  to  be  divided  into  three  classes 
— those  dealing  with  congestions,  such  as  colds,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia;  those  having  to  do 
with  the  results  of  too  much  eating  or  the  eating  of  putrified  food;  and  the  ordinary  African 
jungle  malarial  fever.  In  the  first  instance  quinine  is  the  palliative,  in  the  second  a 
triple  dose  of  Epsom  Salts,  in  the  third  quinine  and  phenacetin.  Surgical  cases  need  only  to  be 
treated  with  reasonable  antiseptics  to  bring  very  early  and  very  gratifying  cures  among  this 
healthy  fresh  people. 

But  the  scientific  part  of  the  medical  treatment  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  is 
needed.  The  native  is  reached  more  through  his  mind  than  through  his  body.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  once  a  native  decides  he  is  going  to  die,  nothing  on  earth  can  save  him.  There¬ 
fore  the  white  man,  to  be  effective,  must  also  be  impressive.  The  minute  dose  of  the  actual 
drug  must  be  supplemented  by  something  that  will  reach  the  patient’s  belief.  When  called 
upon  to  administer  the  aforesaid  Epsom  Salts,  I  used  them  merely  as  the  basis  for  a  drink 
composed  of  the  Epsom  Salts,  Worcestershire  Sauce,  Chutney,  red  pepper,  soda  water,  per¬ 
manganate  to  make  it  pink,  and  any  other  lively  and  harmless  ingredient  that  might  lie  handy. 
This,  mess  1  insisted  should  be  drunk  down  at  one  gulp.  The  patient,  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  most  magnificent  medicine  and  go  away  feeling  fully 
confident  of  an  early  cure.  Indeed,  once  I  was  visited  by  a  very  gorgeous  native  chief,  who 
described  accurately  the  symptoms  of  having  eaten  too  much  bad  food.  I  gave  him  the 
usual  dope,  he  downed  it  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  otherwise,  after  which  he  informed  me 
grandly  that  he  had  really  nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  it  seemed  a  fine  chance  to  get  some 
of  the  white  man’s  medicine! 

Naturally  among  the  lazy  of  one’s  outfit  there  were  many  who  pretended  sick  in  order  to 
get  off  carrying  loads.  To  them  the  clinical  thermometer  was  a  terror.  Of  course  in  describ¬ 
ing  their  imaginary  symptoms  they  hit  invariably  upon  those  they  had  been  most  familiar 
with  by  past  experience.  Therefore  they  generally  described  to  me  the  symptoms  of  malarial 
fever.  The  production  of  the  clinical  thermometer  generally  scared  them  out,  for  it  was  an 
infallible  test,  naturally,  of  this  complaint.  In  time  they  came  to  look  on  it  as  a  “lie  detector,” 
so  that  by  merely  producing  it,  I  was  enabled  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things  utterly  unrelated  to 
medical  science. 

The  cases  brought  in  from  the  neighboring  tribes  were  often  so  numerous  that  one  could 
do  little  but  provide  them  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  and  advise  bathing  as  often  as 
possible  with  it.  The  native  frequently  has  badly  infected  sores  on  the  body  or  limbs. 
These  yield  very  quickly  to  any  reasonable  cleanliness  so  that  cures  are  often  apparently  mirac¬ 
ulous.  So  profound  in  consequence  is  their  faith  in  the  white  man’s  powers  that  when  hopeless 
cases  are  brought  in,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  adopt  the  proper  attitude.  One  does  not  wish 
to  lose  his  prestige;  and  yet  one  hates  to  hold  out  false  promises.  The  diplomatic  and  sometimes 
the  only  feasible  method  in  such  cases  is  to  impose  frankly  impossible  conditions,  thus  throw¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  failure  on  the  patient  himself.  This  seems  rather  cruel  but  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  the  only  course  possible. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

A  Visit  To  a  British  Submarine— Life  Aboard  the  Underwater  Craft— Some  Exploits 

Against  the  Germans 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


I  WAS  at  the  East  Coast  Naval  Base 
whence  1  had  journeyed  from  London. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  there 
were  ships,  and  beyond  that  one  knew 
there  were  still  more  ships;  ships  of 
many  classes  and  multifarious  duties.  Patrol 
boats,  mine-sweepers,  destroyers,  cruisers, 
merchantmen — they  came  from  their  work, 
went  to  their  work,  or — anchored  in  stream 
or  moored  alongside  quay — merely  rested. 
Landward  the  dark  hulls  were  silhouetted 
sharp  and  clear  against  the  sun-bright  water; 
seaward,  where  they  passed  into  the  fog- 
bank,  the  images  grew  distorted  and  indistinct 
like  the  figures  on  a  wind-stirred  hanging  of 
ancient  tapestry. 

i  had  watched  a  pair  of  mine-sweepers 
steering  in  zigzag  parallels  down  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fog,  the  homeward  flight  of  a 
fleet  of  relieved  patrol  boats,  the  even  pro¬ 
cession  of  a  long  line  of  returning  destroyers, 
and  the  swift  circlings  of  a  squadron  of 
maneuvering  seaplanes,  before  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  fresh  apparition  that  took 
shape  in  the  mist  and  came  gliding  in  to¬ 
ward  the  bar.  Nothing  more  than  a  railed 
box,  sliding  slowly  but  steadily  across  the 
smooth  sea,  it  seemed  at  first  only  a  small  tar¬ 
get  being  towed,  or  a  renegade  buoy  being  put 
in  its  proper  place.  Then  a  ripple  of  white 
wave  curling  off  well  in  advance  of  the  box 
gave  sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  hull,  and  I  realized  that  the 
strange  thing  I  had  been  watching  was  a  sub¬ 
marine — doubtless  the  one  1  was  to  meet — - 
coming  home  to  roost. 

Even  well  inside  the  narrow  harbor  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  the  “dirigible  railed  box”  persisted, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  homecoming  diver 
was  almost  berthed  against  the  outermost  of 
the  half  dozen  of  her  sisters  already  moored 
alongside  the  station  ship  that  I  discovered  the 


strange  effect  was  due  largely  to  the  remark¬ 
able  protective  coloring  which  had — to  my 
unpractised  eye  at  least — rendered  the  really 
considerable  expanse  of  unsubmerged  hull 
practically  indistinguishable  at  any  distance 
from  the  rippling  seas  that  lapped  about  it. 

The  naval  officer  to  whom  I  had  reported — 
doubtless  advised  by  wireless — had  confided  to 
me  already  that  the  boat  I  was  about  to  board 
was  not  coming  in  from  its  hunt  with  scalps 
at  its  belt,”  but  to  the  little  line  of  women— 
apparently  wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  crew 
who  had  managed  to  pass  the  triple  guard 
of  police  and  marines  at  the  gate  of  the  quay — 
no  “advance  bulletin”  had  been  issued,  and 
among  them  was  evident  the  same  air  of 
expectancy  that  animates  fisher  folk  crowding 
down  to  welcome  a  returning  trawler,  all 
eagerness  to  learn  what  the  catch  for  the 
voyage  has  been. 

“  Hi  knows  wot’s  ’appened  the  minit  Bill 
pops  ’is  ’ead  out  o’  the  ’ole,”  said  a  buxom 
matron  who  held  a  sailor-suited  youngster  by 
either  hand.  “Hif  they’s  dropped  a  slug 
inter  some  ’Un  ’ooker  ’e  alius  bobs  up  a 
grinnin’,  an  Hi  knows  e  11  be  a  takin  me  an 
the  nippers  to  the  pictur’s  ev’ry  nite  ’e’s 
’ome.  Aw,  no  ’ope!  Face  like  a  harpuned 
skate.  No - ” 

1  passed  out  of  hearing  at  this  juncture, 
down  a  greasy  steel  ladder,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Bill  had  not  “bobbed  up  a  grinnin’,”  and 
that  the  picture  palace  prospects  had  gone 
down  by  the  run. 

But  if  there  was  not  elation  apparent  in  the 
faces  of  the  men  of  the  returning  submarine, 
neither  was  there  depression.  I  could  readily 
conceive  how  some  brilliant  stroke  executed 
off  somewhere  behind  that  hovering  fog-bank 
might  indeed  have  brought  them  home 
“a  grinnin’,”  but  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  that  success— and  there  must  be  many  a 
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“  hope  -deferred  ”  in  that  under-sea  hunting 
game — was  evidently  considered,  by  the  men 
themselves,  nothing  to  be  bowed  down  about. 

A  right  hearty  lot  of  sailor  lads  they  were, 
these  men  just  up  from  the  depths.  I  only 
wish  that  the  individual  who  first  wrote  of 
the  “waxen,  deathlike  submarine  pallor" 
could  have  seen  them.  “  ’Ow  yer  feelin’ 
’Arry?"  sang  out  a  voice  from  the  quay,  and 
the  ready  answer,  “  Full  o’  beans  as  ev’r,  Mag¬ 
gie,"  might  well  have  been  shouted  in  chorus 
if  looks  went  for  anything. 

THE  SAILORS  ARE  HEALTHY 

“There’s  no  reason  they  shouldn’t  look 
well,”  said  the  officer  with  me,  as  we  paused 
for  a  moment  to  watch  some  of  the  men 
putting  a  few  “snugging”  touches  on  the  gun 
and  folding  a  wireless  mast.  “They’re  all 
volunteers  in  the  first  place,  and,  on  top  of 
that,  are  carefully  ‘combed’  to  eliminate  any 
‘heart’  or  ‘nerve,’  or  any  other  kind  of 
cases  likely  to  be  affected  by  underwater 
work.  A  large  proportion  of  them  do  not 
drink  or  smoke  at  all,  and  for  those  that  do, 
the  whole  voyage  (save  for  an  occasional  tot 
of  rum)  is  a  ‘closed  season.’  Most  of  them 
actually  build  up  under  it,  and  if  there  is  any 
running  down  you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  it 
occurs  in  the  periods  of  relaxation  at  home  be¬ 
tween  voyages.  ‘Submarine  pallor!’  Per¬ 
haps  the  Germans  have  it,  because  we  keep 
them  under  water  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
do  us.  But  just  look  at  the  color  of  these 
chaps!  If  you  couldn’t  almost  see  the  health 
blood  behind  that  ruddiness  you’d  swear 
they  worked  in  a  brewery  or  owned  a  ‘pub.’  ” 

“The  best  way  to  think  of  a  submarine,” 
the  commander  told  me,  “is  as  a  sort  of 
glorified  torpedo.  The  comparison  holds 
good  both  as  to  shape  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
‘wheels’  packed  into  it.  A  rat  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  a  man  in  size  as  a  torpedo 
does  to  a  submarine.  Well,  a  rat  would  find 
just  about  as  much  room  to  scramble  about  in 
a  torpedo  as  a  man  can  in  a  submarine.” 

We  slipped  through  the  narrow  man-h:le — 
no  really  fat  man  could  have  entered  it — and 
reached  the  steel  grill  of  the  main  deck.  “Not 
exactly  roomy,  you  wouldn’t  call  it,”  chuckled 
the  Captain,  grinning  sympathetically  at  me 
where  1  stood  with  my  head  drawn  in  between 
my  shoulders.  “  1  hope  that  torpedo  pro¬ 


peller  didn’t  cut  through  your  scalp.  The 
blades  are  a  bit  sharp,  I’m  afraid;  but  that 
velour  of  yours  looks  tough,  and  a  little  petrol 
will  take  the  grease  out  of  it.  One  gets  used 
to  going  about  with  a  triple  reef  in  his  neck 
after  a  while,  but  in  the  interim — especially  if 
he  chances  to  be  more  than  six  feet,  as  I  am- 
he  is  bound  to  gather  some  impressions  (1  use 
the  term  in  a  physical  sense)  that  only  time 
can  efface.  I’m  seriously  thinking  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Admiralty  that  all  men  more 
than  five  feet-eight  who  volunteer  for  sub¬ 
marine  service  should  be  given  a  month’s 
preliminary  training  on  a  dummy  boat  fitted 
with  padded  ‘wheels.’  ” 

Here  and  there  in  the  single  narrow  passage 
down  the  middle  of  the  ship  there  were  places 
where  one  could  stand  upright.  These  were 
restricted  little  “havens,”  however,  and  more 
than  offset  by  the  numerous  places  where  low- 
hanging  or  outreaching  cocks,  stops,  switches, 
levers,  pipes,  and  projections  of  countless 
descriptions  kept  him  ducking  or  dodging  at 
every  step.  One  high  obstruction  amidships 
that  had  to  be  crawled  over  on  hands  and 
knees  must  have  been  a  very  awkward  thing 
for  an  oil-skinned  and  sea-booted  man  to 
negotiate  in  rough  weather. 

For  saloons,  cabins,  bathrooms,  or  even  the 
bunks  of  an  ordinary  “foc’sl,”  I  looked  in 
vain.  That  single  wheel-festooned  alley  was 
all  these  things;  also  stokehold,  engine-room, 
galley,  pantry,  hospital,  wardroom,  quarter¬ 
deck,  lookout,  bridge,  fighting-top,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  the  landsman  expects  to  find 
on  a  warship.  A  little  abaft  the  beam  a 
couple  of  mahogany  drawers  held  the  beds 
of  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  The  navigat¬ 
ing  officer  had  to  put  up  with  a  canvas 
stretcher.  Opposite  the  pull-out  beds  was  a 
folding  table  large  enough  to  hold  a  chart.  A 
dozen  books — two  or  three  technical,  several 
novels,  and  a  couple  of  volumes  of  verse — 
made  up  the  “ship’s  library.”  The  wireless 
room  and  lavatory,  each  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  telephone  booth,  were  the  only  en¬ 
closed  spaces  for  even  temporary  human 
occupation.  Further  aft  several  tiers  of 
lockers  marked  the  quarters  of  the  crew.  The 
lockers  held  their  kits,  and  they  slept  on  the 
steel  deck.  The  cooking  was  done  (when 
there  was  plenty  of  “juice”  in  reserve)  on  an 
electric  range;  at  other  times  meals  were  cold 
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lunches.  That  was  the  sum  total  of  what  this 
most  modern  of  submarines  offered  in  the  way 
of  comforts.  Below  were  the  batteries ;  above 
and  about  were  the  “wheels.” 

“Doesn’t  it  get  on  the  men’s  nerves,”  1 
asked,  “the  restricted  space,  the  lack  of 
exercise,  the  artificial  light,  the  heavy  air,  the 
‘general  propinquity’?  One  would  think 
that  they’d  be  at  each  others’  throats  by  the 
end  of  a  cruise.” 

“Quite  the  contrary,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
ply.  “  1 — and  other  submarine  commanders 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing— have  never 
found  a  heartier  spirit  among  ‘  surface  sailors 
than  has  been  manifested  by  all  the  men  with 
whom  1  have  sailed  beneath  the  sea.  In  regu¬ 
lar  routine  we  are  up  every  night  to  ‘  breathe,  ’ 
and  the  air  has  little  chance  to  go  bad  in  the 
short  spells  under  water.  Those  who  wish  can 
smoke  while  we  are  on  the  surface.’ 

SUBMARINE  NAVIGATORS  ON  SHORE  LEAVE 

My  visit  to  the  submarine  over,  the  Captain 
took  me  to  the  station  ship  to  remove  grease. 
For  an  hour  after  that  1  sat  in  the  wardroom  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  dozen  or  more  submarine  officers — 
most  of  whom  had  been  threading  the  mine¬ 
fields  of  Germany’s  “wet  triangle”  within  the 
week — talking  on  politics,  sport,  amusements, 
war  economics,  military  strategy,  eugenics, 
and  a  number  of  other  things,  among  which, 
however,  was  not  undersea  work,  This  was 
no  more  than  1  had  expected,  for  1  had  had  my 
troubles  before  in  making  the  British  sea-dog 
bark.  1  knew  there  was  nothing  to  do — to 
alter  the  metaphor — but  to  keep  casting  and 
changing  my  flies  until  some  one  of  them  was 
lured  to  a  rise. 

It  was  a  chance  cast— a  minnow  gulped 
after  a  “Coachman”  had  been  disdained — • 
that  brought  them  in  the  end,  though  even 
then  to  no  great  purpose.  1  had  heard 
British  soldiers,  sailors,  and,  especially,  air¬ 
men  pay  warm  tribute  to  certain  of  their 
respective  adversaries,  and  was  the  more  in¬ 
terested,  therefore,  to  hear  what  British 
“submariners”  thought  of  German  Unter- 
seeboOt-men.”  So  abandoning  my  futile 
“subtlety,”  1  waited  for  a  favorable  moment, 
and  then  bluntly  demanded  to  know  of  the 
gathering  in  general  how  they  rated  the 
“U-boat”  work  of  the  enemy.  Save  that  it 
was  not  rhythmic,  the  chorused  response 


might  have  been  an  American  college  yell. 
“Rotten!”  they  cried,  “rotten!”  and  forth¬ 
with  started  to  tell  me  and  each  other  just  why- 
no  other  term  could  be  used  to  express  their 
contempt  for  a  branch  of  activity  which  the 
enemy  had  long  come  to  regard  as  the  top 
note  in  “  Deutschland  Uber  Alles.” 

“  Do  you  think  we’d  have  ever  quit  cold, 
like  they  have  in  the  North  Sea,  while  there 
was  a  thousand-mile  target  like  that  hung 
up  for  us  every  day  and  every  night?  We 
have  to  nose  round  among  their  -mines  for 
a  month  before  finding  anything  to  loose  a 
slug  at.  But  look  what  they’ve  got.  My 

hat,  but  they’re - ”  he  paused  for  a  moment, 

seeking  for  a  word  that  would  fit  a  foe  who 
would  funk  a  target  “like  that,”  and  then  fell 
back  on  the  old  standby—”  they’re  just  rotten, 
that’s  all.” 

There  was  only  one  of  them  who  did  not 
voice  his  contempt  for  the  work  of  the  U-boats 
and  he  was  but  freshly  back  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  the  naval  net  thrown  out  for 
submarines  was  necessarily  of  a  wider  mesh 
than  that  of  the  North  Sea.  They  were 
getting  them  in  hand  down  there,  he  said,  but, 
“really,  it  was  a  bit  pathetic  to  hear  one  of 
them  come  up  at  night  and  send  out  its  wire¬ 
less  call  for  some  other  U-boat  we’d  taken  or 
sunk  during  the  day.  1  he  calling  would  go  on 
all  night  without  any  answer  coming,  just  like 
a  bird  piping  for  its  dead  mate.  A  chap 
couldn’t  help  being  just  a  bit  sorry  for  it, 
calling  out  there  all  alone  in  the  dark.  ’ 

A  MODEST  HERO  * 

At  this  juncture  an  unassuming  young 
officer  entered,  nodded  a  casual  greeting,  and 
asked  something  about  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  next  train  in  London  and 
whether  or  not  the  new  Revue  at  the  C: 
was  worth  wasting  an  evening  on.  He  would 
have  liked,  I  fancied,  to  have  sat  down  over  a 
cup  of  tea  and  looked  at  the  pictures  in  the 
latest  illustrated  weeklies,  several  of  which  he 
had  picked  up  on  entering,  but  the  not  en¬ 
tirely  repressed  wave  of  interest  which  swept 
over  the  company  seemed  to  make  him  ner¬ 
vous.  Shortly,  at  any  rate,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  his  luggage,  he  sauntered  out. 

Captain  X - waited  until  theconversation 

had  become  general  again,  and  then  leaned 
over  and  spoke  in  a  low  aside.  “  1  hree  days 
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ago,”  he  said,  “that  chap  put  in  one  of 
the  busiest  mornings,  and  accomplished  one 
of  the  smartest  bits  of  work,  that  has  fal¬ 
len  to  the  lot  of  any  submarine  commander 
in  this  war.  He’s  the  man  you  want  to  get 
hold  of,  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  He’s 
taking  the  next  train  for  London.  If  you’ve 
seen  all  you  want  here,  pack  up  and  go  back 
with  him.  I’ll  introduce  you  and  tell  him 
you’ve  got  the  Admiralty’s  ‘O.  K.’,  and  it 
may  be  you  can  get  him  to  talk  a  bit.  It’s 
only  a  chance,  but  well  worth  trying;  for 
there’s  been  no  sweeter  bit  of  underwater  ac¬ 
tion  than  this  recent  one  of  his  since  the  war 
began.” 

“What  did  he  do?”  I  asked. 

“  Put  two  torpedoes  into,  and  probably  sank, 
a  German  battleship  that  was  being  convoyed 
all  the  time  by  about  five  destroyers.  No¬ 
body  but  a  submarine  sailor  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  just  what  that  means.  He  had  the 
chance  of  his  lifetime,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
it.” 

“So  will  I,”  I  cut  in.  “Lock  me  in  the 
compartment  with  him,  and  I’ll  make  the 
most  of  my  chance.” 

By  the  time  I  had  thrown  my  things  to¬ 
gether  and  rushed  to  the  platform,  the  train 

was  just  pulling  out.  Captain  X - met  me 

at  the  gate.  “Your  man’s  in  the  first  com¬ 
partment  of  the  fourth  carriage,”  he  said, 
hustling  me  into  the  last  open  door.  “You 
can  get  along  there  through  the  passage.  I 
told  him  you  were  after  him,  and  he’ll  doubt¬ 
less  be  prepared  for  you.  Good  luck.” 

In  the  “first  compartment  of  the  fourth 
car,”  I  did  indeed  find  a  naval  officer.  He 
was  a  very  pleasant  appearing  chap ;  in  fact  he 
was  even  smiling  broadly,  as  though  im¬ 
mensely  amused  about  something  when  I 
entered.  “Are  you  Commander  Y — - — ?”  I 

asked  eagerly;  “if  so - ”  “  I’m  sorry  to  say 

I’m  not,”  he  interrupted,  still  smiling. 

“  Y - went  back  to  get  something  he  had 

forgotten,  and  I'm  afraid  he’s  missed  the 

train.  Captain  X - told  Y — - —  you  were 

after  him,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  remembering  what  he  had 
forgotten.”  So  1  was  forced  to  rely  upon 
material  from  another,  but  “unimpeachable 
source”- — that  of  a  subordinate  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  cruise  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  submarine  in  question  sailed  from  its 


base  and  arrived  at  its  “billet” — the  term  for 
a  certain  area  of  sea  to  be  covered — without 
incident.  For  a  day  or  two  nothing  was 
sighted  but  an  occasional  Dutch  merchant¬ 
man.  The  early  morning  of  her  third  or 
fourth  day  out  was  bright  and  starry,  with 
occasional  light  clouds  and  a  waning  moon. 
For  night  time,  the  visibility  was  unusually 
high.  The  boat,  as  was  usual  at  night,  was 
proceeding  under  her  gas  engines  on  the 
surface,  charging  batteries  and  “air  groups” 
for  her  undersea  work  of  the  coming  hours  of 
day.  Suddenly  the  indistinct  outlines  of 
what  appeared  to  be  light  cruisers  crossed  her 
bows,  but,  knowing  that  such  craft  almost  in¬ 
variably  heralded  the  approach  of  bigger 
game,  her  commander  “held  his  fire”  and 
waited. 

TRUE  BRITISH  PERSISTENCE 

Presently  a  duskier  blackness  on  one  of  his 
bows  indicated  heavy  smoke,  and  shortly  out 
of  this  the  blurred  but  unmistakable  images  of 
a  line  of  battle-cruisers  took  shape.  For  the 
purpose  of  better  vision,  the  submarine  took 
the  chance  of  remaining  on  the  surface, 
trusting  to  the  darkness  to  obscure  her  until 
the  enemy  were  in  effective  range.  Her 
temerity  was  all  but  fatal,  for  at  the  very  in¬ 
stant  she  launched  a  torpedo  at  the  leading 
cruiser — now  at  a  distance  of  only  800  yards — 
the  latter  discovered  and  opened  fire  upon 
the  submarine. 

The  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  submarine 
of  a  sudden  had  become  an  expanse  of  tossing 
spray-geysers,  and  she  literally  had  to  dive  for 
her  life — so  quickly,  indeed,  did  she  sub¬ 
merge  that  certain  things  that  are  generally 
deemed  essential  to  successful  submergence 
could  not  be  done.  The  consequence  was  that 
she  got  temporarily  out  of  control  and 
wouldn’t  stop  diving  until  she  hit  bottom  at- — 
perhaps  it  would  not  do  to  say  just  how  deep, 
but  certainly  many  fathoms  farther  down  than 
any  commander  would  ever  take  a  submarine 
if  he  could  help  it.  The  wonder  was  that  she 
didn’t  pile  up  all  in  a  heap.  There  hadn’t  been 
time  to  close  certain  places,  with  the  result 
that  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  deep 
water  was  being  exerted  upon  things  it  was 
never  intended  should  feel  such  a  force.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  jolt  from  the  bottom — since  a  sub¬ 
marine  is  not,  like  an  airplane,  equipped 
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with  wheels  for  “coming  to  earth’’ —  might 
well  have  sprung  or  started  something  that 
would  have  opened  the  way  for  the  whole 
North  Sea  to  come  in.  But  she  “  weathered  ” 
it — pressure,  bottom,  and  all — and  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  heading  up  toward  the 
surface  and  “adjusting  trim.”  (What  became 
of  the  battle-cruisers  and  that  first  torpedo  1 
have  not  been  told). 

While  proceeding  along  the  surface  a  half 
hour  later  smoke  was  sighted  again.  It  was 
now  too  light  to  expect  to  escape  risk  of  dis¬ 
covery  above  water;  so  she  dived,  and,  doubt¬ 
less  through  the  periscope,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  bituminous  smudge  on  the  horizon 
came  from  a  squadron  of  eight  battleships, 
under  the  escort  of  Zeppelins  and  destroyers. 
The  latter  were  disposed  two  to  a  ship,  several 
cable’s  lengths  off  the  bows  of  each.  There 
was  just  time  to  reload  the  empty  tube,  and  to 
launch  back  and  test  the  torpedoes  which 
might  well  have  been  damaged  by  the  heavy 
pressure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
before  the  battleships  came  into  as  favorable 
a  range  as  was  likely  to  be  obtained.  The 
distance  was  great,  however,  and  the  torpedo 
that  was  sent  to  bridge  it  missed  its  mark. 

THE  LUCKY  SHOT 

Immediately  after  firing,  the  submarine 
went  about  to  attack  a  second  battleship 
squadron  which,  in  formation  similar  to  the 
first,  was  observed  to  be  approaching.  This 


time  it  proved  possible  to  get  within  better 
range  and,  as  a  consequence,  one  of  the  t\yo 
torpedoes  launched  simultaneously  at  the 
leading  ship  went  home  to  its  mark.  Even  as 
she  dove  deep  for  safety,  the  “knocking” 
thud  of  the  detonating  gun-cotton  was  audible 
within  the  submarine. 

Within  five  minutes  the  screws  of  scouting 
destroyers  could  be  heard  threshing  about 
overhead,  but  presently  the  ominous  sound 
died  away.  A  cautiously  raised  periscope  re¬ 
vealed  the  stricken  quarry,  abandoned  by  her 
seven  sisters,  proceeding  at  reduced  speed  and 
with  a  heavy  list  to  starboard.  It  was  now 
screened  by  five  destroyers,  two  on  each  bow, 
one  dead  ahead.  It  steered  in  sharp  right- 
angle  zigzags,  the  destroyers  maneuvering 
with  it.  Hanging  on  to  its  prey,  the  sub¬ 
marine  discharged  two  more  torpedoes  at  a 
range  of  less  than  a  mile,  before  diving  deep 
again  to  avoid  the  destroyers.  A  tentative 
peep  through  the  periscope  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  revealed  the  battleship  deep 
in  the  water,  with  the  destroyers  standing  in 
close,  like  so  many  pallbearers. 

Although  no  more  torpedoes  were  fired  two 
more  explosions — thirty  seconds  apart,  the 
last  muffled  as  though  from  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  a  ship — were  distinctly  heard  aboard  the 
submarine  and  this  is  a  sample  reason  why 
the  British  naval  men  have  contempt  for  the 
German’s  inability  to  follow  up  a  difficult 
prey. 


DRUM  TAPS 

BY 

WALT  WHITMAN 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  United.  States  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war.  The  youth  of  the  country 
had  cheerfully  laid  down  its  life  that  the  Nation  might  live.  Throughout  this  period  IValt  IVhitman 
sang  of  the  fray;  of  the  noise  of  battle;  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  men;  and  of  the  promises  for  the 
future.  To-day,  when  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  even  greater  struggle  for  humanity,  his 
verses  are  so  singularly  appropriate  that  we  herewith  reproduce  some  of  the  most  stirring  ones— The 
Editors. 


FULL  OF  FIFE  NOW 

Full  of  life  now,  compact,  visible, 

1 ,  forty  years  old  the  eighty-third  year  of  the 
States, 

To  one  a  century  hence  or  any  number  of 
centuries  hence, 

To  you  yet  unborn  these,  seeking  you. 

When  you  read  these  I  that  was  visible  am  be¬ 
come  invisible, 

Now  it  is  you,  compact,  visible,  realizing  my 
poems,  seeking  me, 

Fancying  how  happy  you  were  if  I  could  be 
with  you  and  become  your  comrade; 

Be  it  as  if  1  were  with  you.  (Be  not  too 
certain  but  1  am  now  with  you.) 

FONG,  TOO  LONG  AMERICA 

Long,  too  long  America, 

Traveling  roads  all  even  and  peaceful  you 
learn’d  from  joys  and  prosperity  only, 

But  now,  ah  now,  to  learn  from  cries  of  an¬ 
guish,  advancing,  grappling  with  direst 
fate  and  recoiling  not, 

And  now  to  conceive  and  show  to  the  world 
what  your  children  en-masse  really  are, 

(For  who  except  myself  has  yet  conceiv’d 
what  your  children  en-masse  really  are?) 

BEAT!  BEAT!  DRUMS! 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst 
like  a  ruthless  force, 


Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  con¬ 
gregation, 

Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying; 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happi¬ 
ness  must  he  have  now  with  his  bride, 

Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  ploughing 
his  field  or  gathering  his  grain, 

So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound  you  drums — so 
shrill  you  bugles  blow. 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of 
wheels  in  the  streets; 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the 
houses?  no  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those 
beds, 

No  bargainers’  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or 
speculators — would  they  continue? 

Would  the  talkers  be  talking?  would  the 
singer  attempt  to  sing? 

Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his 
case  before  the  judge? 

Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you 
bugles  wilder  blow. 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation, 

Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  weeper  or 

.  prayer, 

Mind  not  the  old  man.  beseeching  the  young 
man, 

Let  not  the  child’s  voice  be  heard,  nor  the 
mother’s  entreaties, 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead 
where  they  lie  waiting  the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump  O  terrible  drums — so 
loud  you  bugles  blow. 
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CITY  OF  SHIPS 

City  of  ships! 

(O  the  black  ships!  O  the  fierce  ships! 

O  the  beautiful  sharp-bow’d  steam-ships  and 
sail-ships!) 

City  of  the  world!  (for  all  races  are  here, 

All  the  lands  of  the  earth  make  contributions 
here;) 

City  of  the  sea!  city  of  hurried  and  glittering 
tides! 

City  whose  gleeful  tides  continually  rush  or 
recede,  whirling  in  and  out  with  eddies  and 
foam! 

City  of  wharves  and  stores — city  of  tall 
facades  of  marble  and  iron! 

Proud  and  passionate  city — mettlesome,  mad, 
extravagant  city! 

Spring  up  O  city — not  for  peace  alone,  but  be 
indeed  yourself,  warlike! 

Fear  not — submit  to  no  models  but  your  own 
O  city! 

Behold  me — incarnate  me  as  I  have  incar¬ 
nated  you! 

1  have  rejected  nothing  you  offer’d  me — whom 
you  adopted  1  have  adopted, 

Good  or  bad  I  never  question  you — I  love  all 
— I  do  not  condemn  any  thing, 


1  chant  and  celebrate  all  that  is  yours — yet 
peace  no  more, 

In  peace  1  chanted  peace,  but  now  the  drum 
of  war  is  mine, 

War,  red  war  is  my  song  through  your  streets, 
O  city! 

HOW  SOLEMN  AS  ONE  BY  ONE 

How  solemn  as  one  by  one. 

As  the  ranks  returning  worn  and  sweaty,  as 
the  men  file  by  where  I  stand, 

As  the  faces  the  masks  appear,  as  1  glance  at 
the  faces  studying  the  masks, 

(As  1  glance  upward  out  of  this  page  studying 
•  you,  dear  friend,  whoever  you  are,) 

How  solemn  the  thought  of  my  whispering 
soul  to  each  in  the  ranks,  and  to  you, 

I  see  behind  each  mask  that  wonder  a  kindred 
soul, 

O  the  bullet  could  never  kill  what  you  really 
are,  dear  friend, 

Nor  the  bayonet  stab  what  you  really  are; 
The  soul !  yourself  1  see,  great  as  any,  good  as 
the  best, 

Waiting  secure  and  content,  which  the  bullet 
could  never  kill, 

Nor  the  bayonet  stab  O  friend. 
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GIANT  STRIDES  IN  THE  AIR 

The  Remarkable  Development  of  Aircraft  Since  the  Start  of  the  War — Its  Promise 

of  Future  Commercial  Achievements 

BY 

GROVER  C.  LOENING,  B.  SC.,  A.  M.,  C.  E. 

[Mr.  Loening  was  formerly  chief  aeronautical  engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  and  is  the 
author  of  “Military  Aeroplanes,”  the  official  text-book  used  by  the  British  in  the  training  of  avia¬ 
tors.  He  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of  inspection  in  England. — The  Editors.] 


WAR  is  not  all  devastation, 
and  even  in  its  horrible  des¬ 
truction  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  there  may  be  found 
distinct  developments  of 
great  benefit  to  civilization.  In  no  instance 
is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the  impetus  given 
to  the  progress  of  aviation. 

Humanity  is  being  driven  into  the  air  by 
sheer  force  of  circumstances  against  its  will — - 
that  obstinate  will  which  refuses  at  first  to 
recognize  progress,  and  later  hesitates  as  long 
as  possible  to  accept  it.  The  development  of 
aviation  after  the  war  is  already  attracting 
the  imagination  of  sane  and  conservative  men. 
But  it  took  the  war  in  all  its  brutality  and 
ruthlessness  to  give  aviation  the  chance  to 
prove  itself. 

A  visit  to  Europe  at  the  present  time,  has 
one  very  noticeable  effect  on  practically  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  go  there — and 
that  is  a  lesson  on  the  matter-of-factness  of 
aviation.  Thousands  of  aviators  are  to  be 
found  in  Europe;  and  in  England,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  every  other  officer  seems  to  be  in  the 
Flying  Corps,  their  families  and  friends  have 
been  educated  to  aviation,  the  public  has  been 
educated  by  the  frequent  sights  of  British 
airplanes  in  the  air,  travelling  to  and  from  the 
Front — the  amazement  that  a  machine  for¬ 
merly  excited  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  with 
it  the  romance  and  hero-worship  of  the 
aviator. 

Under  the  stress  of  war,  Europe  has  de¬ 
veloped  airplanes  that  give  most  remarkable 
performances,  and  that  have  proven  to  be 
reliable  and  durable  in  service.  As  many 
airplanes  as  possible  are  being  turned  out,  and 


it  is  regrettable  that  a  strict  censorship  pro¬ 
hibits  the  publication  of  actual  figures.  But 
this  much  can  be  said,  the  number  of  airplanes 
turned  out  is  not  nearly  a  quarter  as  many  as 
are  actually  required! 

It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  visit  quite  recently  most  of  the  prominent 
British  factories  and  many  of  the  British 
schools,  and  air  stations.  And  while  England 
may  be  accused  of  having  been  backward  in 
many  branches  of  war  activity,  the  British 
have  taken  to  the  air  like  the  proverbial  duck 
to  water.  The  young  Briton,  a  sportsman  by 
inheritance,  is  the  ideal  aviator — calm,  self- 
collected,  not  easily  “funked,”  and  with  that 
peculiar  initiative  and  quick  judgment  which 
marks  the  super-airman.  The  youth  of  the 
prominent  British  aviators  is  surprising;  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  British 
Air  Service,  which  does  not  countenance  the 
publishing  of  individual  names,  should  rob 
the  world  of  the  stories  of  the  intensely 
dramatic  and  interesting  careers  of  the  many 
seventeen  year  old  boys  who  have  been  of  such 
value  to  their  country.  And  superior  to  this 
youthful  army  of  enthusiastic  heroes,  are  the 
older  and  experienced  men  whose  hard- 
headed  judgment  and  conscientious  efforts 
have  in  three  years  developed  the  air  service  to 
its  present  great  magnitude,  against  engineer¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  Governmental  obstacles  of 
formidable  proportions. 

I  have  met  many  typical  British  airmen, 
young  and  old,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  art  of  flying  not  only  speeds  up  the  work 
of  the  war,  but  is  going  to  lead  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  development  afterward  of  unim¬ 
agined  proportions.  The  thousands  of  active, 
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intelligent  young  men — representing  the  very 
best  type  physically  and  mentally — once  they 
have  the  “bug”  as  they  have  now,  are  not 
going  to  return  meekly  to  their  desks  after  the 
war  is  ended. 

London  to  Paris  by  air  is  no  more  a  dream. 

It  is  a  common  fact 
of  daily  occurrence. 

I  was  breakfasting 
one  morning  at  the 
Royal  Aero  Club 

with  Captain  X - 

of  the  Flying  Corps, 
and  we  arranged  to 
dine  together  and  go  to  a  show  that  evening' 

After  breakfast  Captain  X - glanced  at  his 

watch,  said  he  must  hurry  to  Hendon  where 
his  machine  was  waiting  for  him  as  he  had 
an  engagement  in  Paris,  and  had  to  visit 
some  airdromes  in  France.  Naturally  I  re¬ 
marked  that  this  was  too  bad,  and  that  we 
would  postpone  our  engagement  to  some 
other  evening.  “Why  no,”  said  he,  “I  will 
meet  you  as  planned,”  and  off  he  started. 
At  six-thirty  that  same  evening  Captain 

X - and  I  met  at  the  Club  very  promptly. 

In  the  most  matter  of  fact  manner  he  had 
been  to  Paris,  had  visited  his  airdromes,  had 
experienced — to  him — a  rather  uneventful 
day,  and  all  in  all  had  been  rather  bored  by 
the  trip.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening,  and 
the  next  day  1  learned  that  he  had  flown 
across  England  to  his  station. 

On  another  occasion,  I  saw  one  of  the  great 
British  cargo-carrying  airplanes,  weighing 
three  tons,  and  transporting,  in  addition,  two 
and  a  half  tons  of  actual  load,  start  off  from  an 
airdrome  near  London  on  a  trip  to  Rome  via 
Paris  and  Pau.  For  military  reasons  the 
machine  carried  an  extensive  equipment,  but 
a  little  less  than  two  years  ago  the  imagination 
of  even  an  aviation  enthusiast  would  have 
been  staggered  by  what  this  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of.  In  its  enormous  body  containing 
several  cabins,  engine  room,  bomb  carrying 
chamber,  etc.,  was  stored  a  various  equipment 
consisting  of  a  complete  spare  300  horse¬ 
power  motor,  motorcycles,  trunks,  cots,  tents, 
and  all  manner  of  luggage  and  military 
equipment  for  a  crew  of  six  men,  spare  pro¬ 
pellers,  spare  rudders,  spare  parts  for  the 
motors,  ladders  for  rigging,  and  the  like, 
l'he  most  conservative  old-timer  intent 


upon  denying  that  aviation  has 
any  commercial  future,  had  but 
to  stand  there  and  see  this  great 
huge  structure  respond  to  the 
roar  of  its  motors  by  sliding 
gracefully  into  the  air,  climbing 
steeply  and  at  high  speed,  to 
realize  that  aviation’s  real  future 
as  a  means  of  transportation  is 
not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  to¬ 
day’s  steam¬ 
ship  and  rail¬ 
road  travel. 

And  bear  in  mind  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  marvels  we  largely 
have  to  thank — the  war. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  British  navy 
is  emerging  from  the  water  and  taking  to  the 
air,  and  few  people  realize  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  the  British 
Air  Services  of  to-day  all  added  together  is 
greater  than  the  personnel  of  the  British  navy 
of  the  seas.  The  “navy  that  flies”  has  done 
great  work,  particularly  because  in  the  use  of 
seaplanes  and  Hying  boats,  there  have  been 
much  greater  engineering  difficulties  than  in 
the  development  of  land  machines.  Any¬ 
thing  done  to  the  airplane  to  make  it  sea¬ 
worthy,  of  necessity  makes  it  heavy  and 
more  cumbersome,  ruining  its  qualities  as  a 
flying  machine.  The  actual  cooperation  of  the 
air  service  with  the  fleet  is  still  in  an  un¬ 
developed  state,  but  with  an  initiative  that 
we,  also,  should  cultivate,  the  British  and 
French  Air  Services  are  developing  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  every  possible  type  of  air¬ 
ship  and  airplane,  with  a  view  to  determining 
once  and  for  all  exactly  what  the  limitations 
of  the  air  service  are  with  respect  to  real 
naval  work. 

The  British  have  lately  had  the  greatest 
success  with  their  huge  flying  boats  carry¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  bombs  or  torpedoes,  and 
capable  of  long  endurance  flights.  The 
bigger  these  craft  are,  the  more  seaworthy 
they  become.  And  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  writer’s  experiences  abroad  was  a 
visit  to  a  Naval  Air  Station  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  the  base  for  a  fleet  of  these  huge 
craft.  Astonished  at  first  at  their  large 
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size,  after  examining  their  intricate  me¬ 
chanism,  and  walking  all  over  them  inside  and 
out,  one  readily  becomes  accustomed  to  their 
proportions. 

And  so  it  was  that  after  viewing  these 
craft  and  walking  through  their  shed,  one 
was  surprised  to  find  a  very  small  type  of 
twin  engine  flying  boat  used  for  training, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  toy  alongside  of  the 
new  developments.  And  yet,  these  small 
craft  were  the  duplicates  of  that  very  famous 
flying  boat  the  America  which  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
aviation  world,  due  to  its  enormous  size, 
weight,  and  power. 

SPOTTERS  OF  THE  AIR 

Practically  all  naval  gunnery  is  based 
essentially  on  the  principle  of  spotting  fire. 
And  this  means  that  airplanes,  to  be  useful  as 
spotters,  must  be  able  to  fly  with  the  fleet  in 
actual  combat.  But  the  difficulties  of  launch¬ 
ing  seaplanes  and  of  operating  them  at  long 
enough  periods  in  heavy  weather  have  pre¬ 
sented  quite  a  problem,  even  to  the  war- 
inspired  engineers  in  Europe.  The  Zeppelin 
has  proven  a  naval  scout  of  great  value,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  the  endurance  power  to  put  to  sea 
with  the  fleet.  The  answer  to  the  airplane 
problem  for  naval  work  is  seen  by  many 
experts  along  similar  lines — that  is,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  larger  and  larger  airplanes  until 
finally  we  have  a  flying  boat  that  is  as  much  a 
unit  of  a  naval  force,  as  the  destroyer  is  to-day. 


Let  any  one  go  to  work  and  predict  that  air¬ 
planes  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  span  are 
not  structurally  possible,  proving  it  by  sound 
mathematics,  and,  behold,  a  year  later  he  is 
apt  to  be  invited  to  fly  in  one.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  aviation  engineering  world  has  been 
fooled  into  thinking  that  the  larger  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  more  inefficient  it  becomes. 

The  only  unfavorable  quality  of  the  big  air¬ 
plane  in  air  fighting  is  its  lack  of  maneuvering 
power,  but  it  is  still  to  be  proven  whether  or 
not  this  disadvantage  can  be  met  by  sufficient 
armament— steady  gun  platforms  covering 
every  possible  range  and  shooting  down 
the  attacking  fighting  scout  long  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  wound  the  battleship  of 
the  air. 

THE  LONG  RANGE  GUN 

One  way  of  curbing  the  submarine  menace 
is  to  curb  the  construction  of  submarines  by 
the  destruction  of  the  shipyards  at  which  they 
are  hatched.  At  present,  they  are  far  out  of 
range  of  the  guns.  But  the  bomb  dropping 
airplane  is  nothing  less  than  a  gun  with  a 
range  of  three  hundred  miles!  Inaccurate  it 
may  be  at  present,  but  given  the  incentive  and 
the  time,  it  is  certain,  from  the  scientific 
progress  already  made,  to  be  dropping  bombs 
sooner  or  later  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Both  sides  have  been  playing  at  bomb  raids  up 
to  now,  but  one  or  the  other  is  going  to  take  it 
seriously,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  in  par¬ 
ticular  may  awake  to  the  opportunity. 


EACH  TO  HIS  BIT 


WITHIN  a  very  few  weeks, 
the  second  call  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
will  be  issued.  Will  you 
respond?  You  know  that 
the  effects  of  a  successful  administration  of 
the  war  bill  will  be  as  far-reaching  as  any 
issue  connected  with  the  struggle.  You 
know  that  upon  its  stable  structure  will  be 
erected  a  certainty  of  purpose  and  assurance 
of  outcome  which  will  improve  the  morale  of 
armies  and  of  nations.  You  know  that  it 
will  be  edifying  in  its  admirable  fairness, 
sound  calculation,  and  preeminent  success. 
You  are  certain  that  it  will  be  the  safeguard 
of  our  country  and,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  our  first  great  sweeping  drive  against 
the  enemy.  You  know  that  patriotism  will 
find  no  surer  and  more  universal  way  of  dis¬ 
playing  its  enthusiasm.  And  finally,  you 
are  stricken  by  an  unescapable  feeling  that 
upon  the  nature  of  your  response  rests  the 
future  of  your  self-respect  and  the  quality  of 
your  standing  in  the  great  surrounding  world 
of  sacrifice.  It  is  a  privilege,  an  opportunity, 
a  duty:  “  By  their  gifts  shall  you  know  them.” 
The  great  and  vital  question  is:  Will  you  be 
known? 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  has  been  asked 
to  explain  to"  its  readers  the  relation  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
true  supporter  of  the  Red  Cross  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  superfluous.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  are  not  all  true  supporters;  that  is,  in 
possession  of  a  sure  conception  of  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice.  A  man  has  fifty  dollars  idle  in  the 
bank  and  turns  it  into  a  bond;  a  man  bor¬ 
rows  $1,000  at  2  per  cent,  and  invests  at 
three  and  a  half — these  will  not  carry  the 
loan.  The  fifty-dollar  man  must  invest  two 
hundred,  and  no  one  must  borrow.  The 
spirit  of  the  “widow’s  mite”  must  measure 
every  contribution. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  same  reason  that 
impels  one  to  engage  in  any  war  activity:  it 
is  a  vulnerable  and  strategic  point  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  clear  that  the  war  the 
United  States  is  waging  is  indubitably  right¬ 
eous — the  effects  of  victory  will  be  so  exten¬ 


sive,  so  stmulating,  so  important  that  they 
defy  comprehension.  They  are  so  great  that 
they  demand  unequivocally  that  victory 
must  be  attained.  But  such  a  war  cannot  be 
waged,  such  a  victory  cannot  be  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  upon  a  huge  scale.  The  average 
American  has  not  yet  aroused  himself  to  the 
greatness  of  his  privileges  in  this  preponder¬ 
ant  field.  But  he  must — and  he  will! 

War,  quite  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  its  results,  is  fearfully  expensive.  Expert 
economists  and  financiers  have  calculated 
that  it  will  cost  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000,000  a  year  to  pay  its 
bills  and  make  the  proper  loans  to  our  Allies. 
Of  this  $2,000,000,000  has  already  been 
supplied,  and  it  is  considered  safe  to  depend 
upon  taxes  for  $3,000,000,000  more.  There¬ 
fore,  the  program  denotes  that  $10,000,000,000 
must  be  furnished  within  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  our  first  war  year  and  arrangements 
made  to  meet  a  similar,  or  even  higher,  de¬ 
mand  for  several  years  to  come.  In  cold 
and  none  too  optimistic  figures  this  means 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
strive  to  lend  his  country  about  $120  a  year 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  an  enormous 
and  stupendous  fact. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  case.  But  sup¬ 
pose  everybody  attempted  only  to  supply  his 
stipulated  quota!  The  result  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  There  are  millions  absolutely  un¬ 
able  to  provide  $  1 20  a  year.  Y et  the  average 
must  be  maintained.  Therefore,  the  “stip¬ 
ulated  quota”  becomes  a  variable  amount 
measured  by  the  degree  of  sacrifice  involved 
in  each  particular  case.  Ten  workmen  in  a 
track-laying  gang  who  combine  their  efforts 
and  purchase  a  small  bond  may  be  answering 
the  call  just  as  effectively  as  the  purchaser  of 
millions.  It  will  be  the  combined  eagerness 
of  all,  dominated  by  a  supreme  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  will  guarantee  the  success  not 
only  of  the  loan,  but  of  our  war,  because  there 
will  be  a  consequent  universal  feeling  that  all 
hands  are  on  deck.  Learning  one’s  ability  and 
performing  it  to  the  limits  of  endurance  will 
create  such  a  widespread  power  that  it  will 
knock  at  the  very  door  of  the  Kaiser’s  palace. 


A  WORD  FOR  OUR  READERS 


HE  wife  of  the  Business  Manager 
of  this  magazine  addressed  a  few 
pertinent  remarks  to  him  the 
other  evening. 

“  I  became  a  subscribing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Red  Cross  when  our  local  branch 
was  organized  last  June.  I  paid  my  $ 2.00 
then.  It  is  now  August  and  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  magazine.” 

“  I  know  hundreds  of  families  in  the  same 
fix  and  all  day  long  they  write  me  letters  ” 

"So  much  the  worse,”  she  returned,  "It 
is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  about  the 
Magazine  being  the  Voice  of  the  Red  Cross, 
telling  us  what  surgeons  and  nurses  and  relief 
commissions  in  a  dozen  countries  are  doing; 
how  our  money  is  being  spent  and  how  our 
bandages  and  dressings  are  fighting  death,  etc., 
etc.,  but  if  it  takes  four  months  for  the  Voice 
to  reach  us,  it  is  liable  to  die  on  the  way.” 

The  next  day  we  made  an  investigation 
and  found  this: 

1.  Her  subscription  had  been  held  by  the 
local  branch  with  many  others  until  late  in 
June. 

2.  Then  it  had  been  forwarded  to  the  local 
chapter  where  it  had  been  held  until  some 
time  in  July. 

3.  Then  it  had  been  forwarded  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  after  a  few  days  it  had 

4.  Finally  been  forwarded  to  us  reaching 
us  early  in  August,  after  the  August  issue  had 
been  mailed  and  the  issue  exhausted  and  a 
few  days  before  the  September  issue  was 
ready  for  mailing. 

She  will  be  among  the  first  to  receive  the 
September  issue;  then  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
a  little  peace  at  home. 

Now  multiply  this  experience  by  several 
thousands  and  you  may  know  why  magaziness 
are  delayed  to  subscribers.  We  are  hoping 
that  the  Washington  authorities  will  very 
shortly  arrange  to  have  the  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions  sent  directly  to  us  from  the  local 
branches  and  chapters.  If  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  branch  and  chapter 
officials  will  forward  the  names  promptly,  we 
can  mail  the  magazines  from  here  (with  rare 
exceptions  such  as  in  case  the  issue  has  been 


exhausted)  within  48  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  names.  The  value  to  the  Red  Cross 
organization  (and  to  the  saving  of  our  mental 
equilibrium)  of  having  subscribers  receive  the 
magazines  promptly  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated. 


JUST  so  long  as  human  suffering  continues, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause,  there 
will  be  need  for  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross. 
If  the  war  should  end  to-morrow  there  will 
remain  the  tremendously  important  relief 
work  in  all  parts  of  Europe  that  have  been 
devastated  and  the  ever-recurring  cases  of 
need  due  to  flood,  famine,  and  other  disasters 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  support  this  relief  work — to  keep  on 
spreading  the  gospel  of  service  to  the  needy, 
the  publishers  are  transforming  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine — your  magazine,  because 
it  is  owned  by  the  American  Red  Cross — -into 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interest- 
commanding  publications  in  America.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  organization  that  the  mag¬ 
azine  can  be  made  so  attractive  that  its  in¬ 
come  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Red  Cross  work. 

The  publishers  need  the  help  of  every  reader 
in  this  effort,  not  in  the  form  of  additional 
contributions  of  money,  but  in  the  form  of 
service;  and  the  service  that  is  most  needed 
is  one  that  requires  very  little  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  It  is  simply  this — to  miss  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  your  opinion  of  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine. 

*  We  waqt  subscribers  to  know  that  the 
relation  between  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 
and  its  advertisers,  and  between  advertisers 
and  readers,  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any 
important  magazine.  We  have  the  same 
standards  of  acceptance,  and  charge  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  rates.  And,  as  with  other 
periodicals,  the  value  of  this  magazine  to  the 
advertiser  depends  upon  the  interest  of  the 
reader  in  its  advertising  pages. 

We  feel  certain  that  our  600,000  subscribers 
will  find  these  pages  a  suggestive  and  helpful 
record  and  reminder. 
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RUNNING  in  from  an  advanced  post,  at  night,  Longshaw  R. 

Pointt,  of  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service,  with  two 
wounded  men  in  his  car,  traveled  a  road  that  was  less  than  a  kilo¬ 
meter  distant  and  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  lines. 

Suddenly  the  engine  stopped  dead.  To  light  a  match  would  have  re¬ 
vealed  his  position,  with  the  result  that  at  any  instant  a  shell 
might  sweep  across  the  road  and  wipe  the  car  and  its  two  wounded 
occupants  off  the  map. 

But  he  had  his  Daylo  with  him  and,  using  his  hand  as  a  shade,  was 
able  to  throw  light  all  over  the  engine  without  illuminating  the  scenery. 
In  half  a  minute  he  located  the  trouble;  in  three  minutes  more  was  on 
his  way  to  the  hospital — SAFE.  For  every  emergency  of  the  night — 
Daylo  is  equally  dependable. 

77  different  styles  at  prices  from  75  cents  up.  (In  Canada  85  cents 
and  up.)  Sold  by  the  better  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting 
goods,  stationery  and  jewelry  stores  everywhere. 

Don’t  let  your  soldier  boy  go  to  camp  without  an 
Eveready  Daylo — "the  light  that  may  save  his  life." 


AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 
of  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City  New  York 

Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


— when  all  other 
lights  fail. 

— when  the  motor 
stalls  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  must  be  locat¬ 
ed  instantly. 

— when  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  something 
in  that  dark  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  attic. 
— when  a  fuse  blows 
and  all  the  lights 
go  out. 

— when  you  can’t  see 
to  read  a  sign  post 
or  house  number. 
— whenever  you  need 
instant,  portable 
light,  indoors  or 
out,  you  need  an 
Eveready  Daylo. 
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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

BY 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

(Bishop  of  Massachusetts) 


TH  ESE  are  days  of  immense  and  rapid 
organization.  We  are  all  being 
caught  up  into  the  whirling  of  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machine  of  War. 
Each  of  us  adds  his  little  bit  to  the 
power  and  the  speed.  The  machine,  the 
organization,  is  not,  however,  the  power.  The 
love  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  the 
love  of  country,  the  passion  for  righteousness, 
sympathy  for  the  down-trodden,  spiritual 
forces  stir  the  wheels.  Through  the  machine 
the  spirit  must  go  from  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  all  the  people  into  camp  and  ship,  trench 
and  hospital,  until  it  reaches  and  is  felt  by 
every  soldier  and  sailor  through  the  personal 
touch  of  those  who  have  caught  this  spirit. 

In  the  creation  of  a  great  army  discipline, 
organization,  implicit  obedience,  and  even 
red  tape  are  essential,  and  must  be  sustained. 

I  he  army,  however,  has  lost  power  and  leader¬ 
ship  unless  through  the  organization  there  runs 
from  the  General  to  the  private  the  spirit  of 
human  interest  and  the  personal  touch.  When 
the  leader’s  command  reaches  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  ears  of  his  men.  he  has  ten  thou¬ 
sand  living,  thinking  men  welded  into  one 
body. 


To  the  wounded  soldier  lifted  from  the  am¬ 
bulance  to  the  Base  Hospital  bed  the  immediate 
thought  is  of  the  personal  touch  of  nurse,  sur¬ 
geon,  and  clean  sheet.  The  great  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross  with  its  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  its  tens  of  thousands  of  bandage 
makers,  are  in  the  background,  out  of  his 
sight  and  mind.  It  is  all  right.  Nonetheless 
the  great  organization,  the  money,  and  the 
workers,  make  the  ambulance,  the  hospital, 
the  surgeon  and  the  nurse  effective.  The  Red 
Cross  is  the  body  through  which  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sympathy  flow,  and  its  best  and 
finest  work  is  in  carrying  that  spirit  through  to 
the  soldier  by  personal  touch.  Amidst  the 
whir  of  the  machinery  of  offices,  of  work 
rooms  and  bandage  making,  let  every  worker 
keep  this  in  mind,  “  Everything  that  I 
do,  every  fold  that  I  make,  is  to  be  caught 
up  for  the  moment  by  the  great  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Red  Cross  in  order  that  it  may 
be  the  means  whereby  the  personal  touch 
of  nurse  or  surgeon,  the  strengthening  word  of 
Chaplain  or  comrade,  may  heal  and  comfort 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  who 
has  poured  out  his  life  blood  for  me  and  my 
Country.” 


250,000  BOYS  AID  THE  NATION 

Forbidden  by  the  Scout  Law  to  Take  up  a  Gun,  Our  Young  Americans  are  Find¬ 
ing  Innumerable  Ways  in  Which  to  Help  the  Cause  of  Democracy 

BY 

HERMANN  HAG E DORN 

(of  the  Vigilantes) 


AT  THE  outbreak 
j  V  of  the  war  with 
1  1  Germany, 

there  were  250,000 
boys  between  twelve 
and  eighteen,  enrolled 
under  the  standard  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  There  we  re 
besides,  350,000  boys 
and  young  men  in  the 
country  who,  during 
the  past  decade,  have 
received  the  training 
of  body  and  mind  and 
character  that  all  Boy 
Scouts,  who  are  true 
to  the  scout  oath,  re¬ 
ceive.  Six  hundred 
thousand  boys  and 
young  men  who  had 
taken  the  oath:  “On 
my  honor  I  will  do  my 
best  to  do  my  duty  to 
God  and  my  country, 
and  to  obey  the  scout 
law!’’  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  them! 

Rather  more  than  twice  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Naval  Militia  and  the  National  Guard  put 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Six  hundred  thousand  boys,  trained  to  obe¬ 
dience  and  to  life  in  the  open,  all  of  them  know¬ 
ing  something  of  woodcraft,  signalling,  and 
first  aid,  all  of  them  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  service  to  their  country  and  their  fellowmen, 
bound  by  oath  to  observe  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  the  twelve  commandments  of  the  Scout 
Law,  which  are  Moses  and  King  Arthur  rolled 
into  one! 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  question  natur¬ 
ally  arose,  How  is  this  army  of  boys  to  b^  used 
best  in  the  service  of  the  country? 


It  was  recalled  that 
when  war  broke  like  a 
sudden  tidal  waveover 
Europe,  Sir  Robert 
Baden  -  Powell,  Chief 
of  England’s  Boy 
Scouts,  immediately 
rallied  5,000 of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  marched  with 
them  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  offered 
their  services  as  order¬ 
lies  and  messengers. 
There  were  conse¬ 
quently  rumors  that 
'the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  would  be 
given  guns  and  set  to 
do  military  work  of 
one  kind  or  another. 
But  those  rumors  were 
promptly  quashed  by 
the  responsible  officers 
of  the  Boy  Scout 
organization.  The 
Boy  Scouts  had  never 
received  training  with 
guns,  they  pointed 
out,  and  would  not  now  be  armed.  Military 
work  was  for  men,  not  for  boys.  There  was 
other  work  to  do,  quite  as  important  at  the 
moment.  The  training  they  had  undergone 
made  them  efficient  and  dependable  in  sending 
messages  by  wire,  wireless,  or  semaphore;  in 
cooperating  in  the  protection  of  property  by 
accepting  definite  assignments  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  alarm  in  case  of  danger;  in  distributing 
notices  and  gathering  statistical  information 
for  the  use  of  the  civil  or  military  authorities; 
in  acting  as  messengers  and  orderlies;  in  render¬ 
ing  first  aid  to  the  sick  and  the  injured,  and 
otherwise  cooperating  with  agencies  organized 
for  relief  work  and  assuming  some  definite 
part  in  the  American  Red  Cross  Society. 


THE  SCOT  T  SMILES,  EVEN  BEFORE  BREAKFAST! 
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250,000  BOYS  AID  THE  NATION 


Evidently  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  loyal  Boy  Scout  was  expected  to  plant  those 

Bov  Scouts  to  do  beans  and  to  care  for  those  beanS  Untl  they 

Within  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of  a  brought  forth  other  beans,  tenfold  and  twenty- 

state  of  war  with  Germany,  the  Boy  Scouts  fold,  to  feed  the  defenders  of  democracy. 

were  given  their  first  great  assignment.  Plant¬ 


ing  gardens  had  not  been  among  the  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  the  Boy  Scout  had  seemed  to 
his  superiors  peculiarly  adapted;  but  from 
Hoover  of  Belgium  came  the  call:  Bread  and 
Boats  !  and  from  Scout  Headquarters  rang  the 
slogan:  Every  scout  to  feed  a  soldier!  and 
within  aweek  on  thou¬ 


sands  of  farms  and  in 
thousands  of  back¬ 
yards  and  countless 
school  playgrounds, 
boys  who  had  not 
looked  with  favor  on 
spade  and  hoe  in  the 
past  were  digging  and 
planting  with  zest.  A 
chore  had  suddenly 
become  thrilling.  The 
hoe  had  become  as  ro¬ 
mantic  as  a  gun,  for 
the  boy  who  wielded 
it  thought  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  he  was  feeding 
and  knew  that  he  was 
serving  his  country 
well. 

“Beans!  Beans! 

Beans!  ” 

Mr.  Hoover  had 
cabled  to  the  Chief 
Scout  Executive, 
lames  E.  West,  that 
thefoodstuff  which  the 
world  needed  above 
all  was  beans.  “Let 
the  Boy  Scouts  see  to 
it  that  they  are  planted 
everywhere,”  his 

cablegram  ran,  “so  that  the  biggest  bean  crop 
ever  known  shall  be  the  bean  contribution  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  America  and  her  Allies.” 

“Beans!  Beans!  Beans!’’  From  Head¬ 
quarters  the  slogan  went  forth  to  every  scout¬ 
master  in  the  country.  With  it  went  circulars 
and  booklets — how  to  plant,  when  to  plant. 
Seed  was  procured  in  quantity  and  sold  to  boys 
for  half  or  one  third  the  market  price.  At  a 
great  Boy  Scout  rally  in  the  Hippodrome  in 
New  York  City,  thousands  of  boys  were  given 
inspiration,  instructions,  and  beans!  Every 


“every  scout  to  save  a  soldier 

But  he  was  expected  to  do  more.  1  he 
National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  voted  to 
recognize  garden  activity  by  the  award  of 
special  war  service  medals  or  emblems.  I  he 
scout  must  have  a  garden  of  his  own  or  do 

equivalent  work  in  an¬ 
other’s  garden,  but  in 
addition  he  must  in¬ 
duce  nine  others  to  do 
likewise.  A  Scout 
must  be  industrious, 
persistent,  and  strong 
of  limb;  and  evidently 
it  availeth  much  if  he 
hath  likewise  the  gift 
of  gab. 


“EVERY  SCOUT  TO  FEED  A  SOLDIER” 

When  Hoover  issued  this  order,  the  Boy  Scouts  re¬ 
sponded  immediately.  Though  the  chief  call  was  for 
“Beans!”  other  products  were  not  neglected 


No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  beans 
grew  out  of  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  distribution, 
not  even  Mr.  Hoover, 
but  everyone  who  will 
may  know  to  a  penny 
the  result  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trumpeting 
of  the  Boy  Scout's  next 
slogan:  Every  Scout  to 
save  a  soldier!  1  he 
Liberty  Loan  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Second  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  District 
had  appealed  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  assistance  in  float- 
ingthe  great  loan.  The 
President  himself  had 
seconded  the  appeal. 
The  officials  at  the  National  Headquarters 
assented  heartily  and  forthwith  set  in  motion 
the  gigantic  machinery  of  the  organization. 
A  study  of  existing  literature  on  the  Liberty 
Bond  was  made  by  the  Headquarters  staff  and 
copy  prepared  for  a  circular,  telling  what  the 
Loan  meant.  This  was  submitted  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  bankers’  committee,  enthusiastically 
approved,  taken  to  Washington,  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  again  approved  with 
enthusiasm  and  forward  to  the  Public  Printer 
with  an  order  for  ten  million  copies! 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  CAMP 

Showing  how  independent  of  outside  help  and  vigorous  in  resourcefulness  the  Boy  Scout  is  taught  to  be.  The  trek  cart 
being  hauled  can  be  converted  into  an  eating  table  or  tent  structure  and  has  appliances  for  stretcher-bearing  and  other  work 


Meanwhile,  the  National  Headquarters  in 
New  York  had  sent  out  a  series  of  “  Emergency 
Circulars”  giving  information  to  all  Scout 
officials  concerning  the  plans  for  the  crusade 
and  requesting  reports  on  local  conditions. 
On  June  i  ith,  the  actual  drive  began.  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  the  scouts — 
250,000  of  them — emerged  with  their  printed 
appeals  to  their  elders  to  capitalize  their  faith 
in  Uncle  Sam.  In  2,000  cities  and  towns  the 
boys  swarmed  forth,  high-spirited  and  confi¬ 
dent.  For  four  days  they  labored  in  a  house 
to  house  canvass.  Here  a  single  troop  sold 
$50,000  worth  of  bonds,  there  a  single  Scout 
secured  contributions  amounting  to  $8,000. 
How  many  doorbells  were  rung  and  how  many 
men  and  women  were  besought  to  “save  a 
soldier”  it  would  be  futile  to  guess.  But,  when 
the  campaign  closed  on  June  14th,  no  less  than 
140,697  different  persons  had  subscribed.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  in  four  days,  had  collected  appli¬ 
cations  for  Libert}’  Loan  bonds  amounting  to 
$18,661 ,000. 

“the  readiness  is  all” 

It  was  a  great  triumph,  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  efficent  organization,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  to  the  spirit  of  scouting.  Scouts  are 


boys,  but  they  are  boys  plus,  and  that  plus 
is  the  Scout  Law  driven  into  the  heart  of  every 
Boy  Scout  by  the  Scout  Oath;  driven  until  it 
sticks.  Service  to  your  country  and  your  fel¬ 
lows,  readiness,  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind, 
alertness,  self-respect!  With  that  ideal  on  a 
boy’s  banner  the  character  of  the  service  de¬ 
manded  makes  small  difference.  It  may  be 
digging  gardens,  it  may  be  collecting  Liberty 
Bond  pledges,  it  may  be  killing  flies,  or  cleaning 
up  Widow  Mayhew’s  back  yard.  As  a  great 
poet  once  said  long  ago:  The  readiness  is  all ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  anti-fly  campaigns  have 
always  been  a  regular  and  important  part  of 
the  Boy  Scout’s  programme.  And  they  are 
being  carried  on  this  year  as  faithfully  as  ever, 
though  the  demands  on  the  Boy  Scout  are 
more  numerous  and  more  exacting  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  The  Boy  Scouts  are 
still  distributing  literature  on  fire-prevention, 
especially  in  forests.  They  are  still  planting 
trees,  protecting  parks,  painting  fire  hydrants, 
establishing  town  clocks,  testing  street  lights, 
helping  in  public  playgrounds,  cleaning  side¬ 
walks,  assisting  in  campaigns  for  good  roads, 
cooperating  with  the  S.P.C.A./  serving  on 
relief  committees,  aiding  blind  people,  reporting 
unsanitary  conditions,  destroying  tent  cater- 
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SEMAPHORING 

The  scout  is  taught  not  only  to  be  athletic,  but  to  employ  his  ability  for  useful  ends.  Here  a  group  is  overcoming  the 

absence  of  a  natural  elevation 


pillars,  “adopting”  friendless  old  people, 
gathering  old  clothes  for  the  needy,  fighting 
forest  fires,  and  the  like.  They  are  doing  all 
these  things,  besides  their  new  war  work,  their 
gardens,  their  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  But 
they  are  energetic  youngsters.  They  find  time 
also  to  collect  money  for  the  Red  Cross. 

And  they  do  even  more.  They  are  veterans 
of  three  campaigns  now,  these  Boy  Scouts. 
And  again  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Hoover — no  longer 
Hoover  of  Belgium — but  Hoover  of  the  U.S.A. 
— they  are  setting  forth  on  the  most  difficult 
endeavor  of  all.  Lor  Mr.  Hoover  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  enrolling  the  women  of  the 
country  in  the  Lood  Administration,  and  has 
asked  the  Boy  Scouts  to  assist  in  tabulating 
and  checking  up  the  twenty  million  families  of 
the  nation.  The  Administration  wishes  to 
know  not  only  the  name  and  address  of  every 
housewife,  but  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
household,  as  well.  It  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  household  employs  a  cook,  whether  it  has  a 
garden ;  it  wishes  to  know  how  the  breadwinner 
wins  bread,  if  at  all.  The  Government  is 
getting  inquisitive  these  days. 

The  part  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  to  go  to  those 
twenty  million  homes  and  secure  answers  to 
the  questions  Mr.  Hoover  must  know  if  he  is 


to  serve  the  country  efficiently  and  lead  Ameri¬ 
can  women  in  their  own  particular  war  against 
waste.  The  Scouts  will  ask  every  housewife  to 
pledge  her  cooperation.  If  she  pledges  it.  she 
receives  a  tag  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Lood 
Administration.  This  tag  she  will  hang  in  her 
window,  as  a  reminder  to  herself  and  to  her 
neighbors  that  her  country  is  at  war  and  every 
woman  must  do  her  part.  If  she  has  a  son 
who  is  a  Boy  Scout  she  will  probably  have 
other  reminders  thrust  in  her  way,  for  the 
official  Boy  Scouts’  magazine,  “Scouting” 
devotes  about  a  quarter  of  every  issue  now¬ 
adays  to  suggestions  for  canning,  dehydrating, 
and  other  matters  of  food  conservation,  the 
idea  being  that  the  true  Boy  Scout  will  make 
his  mother’s  life  miserable  until  she  exhibits 
a  patriotic  desire  to  follow  them. 

EMERGENCY  COAST  GUARD  SERVICE' 

If  you  are  a  Boy  Scout,  you  cannot  be  asked 
to  do  a  soldier’s  work.  That  is  the  decree  of 
Headquarters.  But  you  are  not  only  permitted 
but  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation  in  at  least  one  branch  of  service 
which  is  closely  enough  allied  to  the  actual 
work  of  combatants  to  thrill  the  most  exacting 
imagination.  That  is  the  Emergency  Coast 


THE  BOY  SCOUT  ORGANIZATION 

This  map  indicates  by  dots  the  location  of  approximately  all  the  individual  chapters  comprising  the  body  of  250,000  Boy  Scouts  in  America 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUT  CAST  IN  BRONZE 
A  statue  by  Major  R.  Tait  McKenzie  of  Canada,  who  is  now,  in  addition  to  other 
affairs,  engaged  in  remaking  war-broken  Canadians 
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ONE  METHOD  OF  ORGANIZATION 

A  patrol  going  out  on  Liberty  Loan  advertising  before  making  an  individual  canvass 


Service,  recently  organized  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  supplement  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

This  Guard  has  all  that  it  can  do  to 
keep  watch  adequately  over  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  American  coast  line.  The 
Emergency  Coast  Service  has  therefore  been 
organized  to  “act  when  called  upon  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  regular  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
in  maintaining  a  vigorous  outlook;  to  relieve 
able-bodied  men  for  more  active  service  in 
other  capacities;  and,  in  general,  to  make  itself 
useful  to  the  country  in  this  time  of  national 
emergency.” 

This  service  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Naval  authorities,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  “Home  Department”  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Coast  Service,  under  specially  assigned 
officials  of  the  Boy  Scouts  whose  function  it  is 
to  arrange  with  local  Scout  officials,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  and  parents  or  guardians, 
for  the  services  of  boys  available  for  this  coast 
guard  work.  It  is  a  clearing-house  for  bringing 
together  a  government  eager  for  the  service 
of  the  nation’s  boys,  and  the  boys,  eager  to 
serve. 

The  service  the  Boy  Scouts  are  rendering  in 
this  Coast  Guard  is  the  service  of  the  lookout. 
The  American  coast  is  divided  into  a  number 


of  Naval  Districts,  each  having  its  District 
Headquarters.  In  each  of  these  Districts 
the  Boy  Scouts  have,  or  are  planning  to  have, 
a  District  Superintendent  who  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Naval  authorities  on  the 
one  hand  and  scoutmasters  on  the  other  in 
enlisting  boys  of  fifteen  or  over  for  this  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary.  The  boys  will  be  stationed 
at  lighthouses  and  other  so-called  “visual 
stations”;  under  a  petty  officer  of  the  navy  in 
the  lighthouses,  and  under  a  scoutmaster  and  a 
committee  of  local  citizens  at  the  intermediate 
“visual  stations.”  The  work  of  these  coast 
guards  will  in  the  main  be  closely  to  observe 
the  movements  of  all  ships  coming  and  going, 
to  make  maps  of  their  respective  stations  and 
to  secure  certain  information  which,  in  an 
emergency,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value; 
such  as  the  location  and  telephone  number  of 
adjacent  lighthouses,  coast  guard  and  weather 
bureau  stations,  police  and  fire  headquarters, 
public  and  private  hospitals,  with  the  number 
of  beds  available  in  each,  a  list  of  available 
motor-boats,  the  character  of  the  various  roads 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  forth.  The  Scouts 
who  volunteer  for  this  service  are  supposed  to 
know  or  promptly  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  international  Morse  telegraph  and 
wireless  code,  beside  the  “wig-wag”  flag  signals, 
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EMERGENCY  COAST  GUARD  SERVICE 

A  scoutmaster  is  here  giving  preparatory  instruction  to  part  of  his  troop  on  coast  patrol  duty 


and  the  two  arm  or  semaphore  system,  with 
which  the  regular  training  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
even  in  times  of  peace  makes  every  Scout 
familiar.  Any  day  a  hostile  submarine  may 
show  its  periscope  and  some  Boy  Scout  some¬ 
where  along  the  coast  be  called  upon  to  flash 
the  news  to  Headquarters.  Here  truly  is  work 
to  stir  the  blood  of  every  human  American  boy ! 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  TRUE  SPIRIT 

Gardens,  Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Cross,  Food 
Conservation,  Coast  Guard  Service!  There  is 
the  answer  to  the  query,  What  are  the  Boy 
Scouts  doing  for  their  country!  It  is  not  the 
whole  answer.  No  one  knows  the  whole 
answer.  No  one  ever  will.  Parts  of  it  lie 
hidden  in  the  memories  of  boys  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  boys  who 
have  remembered  that  the  Scout  Oath  de¬ 
mands  service  to  the  country,  and  in  ways  small 
or  great,  in  a  thousand  ways  never  registered, 
have  rendered  and  are  rendering  this  service. 

Truly,  though  submarines  and  poison  gas 
and  Armenian  massacres  and  Belgian  deporta¬ 


tions  might  lead  us  to  think  otherwise,  the 
world  is  progressing.  Ten  years  ago  boys  were 
boys.  We  were  told  that  boys  always  would 
be  boys,  and  the  people  who  told  us  that 
meant  that  boys  were  bound  to  be  harum- 
scarum,  wild,  lovable,  and  undependable,  and 
never  could  be  expected  to  be  anything  else. 
Boys  are  still  boys  but  the  boys  who  are  Scouts 
are  something  besides.  They  are  knights  of  a 
new  Order  of  Service,  practical,  without  cant, 
and  altogether  of  the  present,  but  in  its  essen¬ 
tials  closely  akin  to  that  other  Order  of  which 
Launcelot,  Arthur,  and  Galahad  were  the  most 
valiant  “scouts.”  Like  the  men  of  the  Round 
Table,  these  boys  are  bound  by  an  oath  to 
serve  their  fellowmen,  their  country,  and  their 
God.  Surely,  boys  who  take  that  oath  are 
more  than  just  boys.  They  are  gallant  appren¬ 
tices  in  knighthood  whom  the  country  needs 
to-day  and  will  need  even  more  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  vote.  Boys  are  boys,  and 
boys  will  be  boys.  But  it  is  good  to  know  that 
there  are  600,000  boys  who  are  boys  plus , 
inasmuch  as  they  are,  or  have  been,  Boy  Scouts. 
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OVER  THE  ALPS  TO  VIENNA 

When  Hannibal  Crossed  the  Alps  to  Wage  War  Against  the  Romans  and  Later  When 
Napoleon  Led  his  Hosts  to  Italy  They  Were  Forced  to  Overcome  the  Same 
Difficult  Obstacles  That  Italians  Have  Had  to  Contend  With 
To-day  in  Their  Campaign  Against  the  Austrians 


ACROSS  THE  ISONZO 

The  Italian  Army  crossed  the  Isonzo  River  on  its  drive  against  Trieste;  a  crossing  effected  with  the  greatest 

difficulties 


A  MOUNTAIN  STRONGHOLD 

In  such  positions  as  this  were  the  Austrians  entrenched  in  the  Alps.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Italians  could  dislodge  them  was  by  tunneling  under  the  mountain  and  blowing  it  up 


A  LONG  RANGE  BOMBARDMENT 


THE  WATCH  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS 

The  transporting  of  cannon  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  food  for  the  troops,  stationed  high  up  on  these  peaks,  proved  a  problem  for  the  engineers,  but  one  that  wfas  successfully 


Cieneral  Luigi  Cadorna,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  Army,  acceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategists  of  the  War.  He  is  climbing  a  tree  better  to  observe  the 

movements  of  the  enemy 


Waste  Not, 
Want  Not 


'J'HE  need  for  conservation  of 
our  food  supplies  if  we  are 
to  win  the  war,  depicted  in  six 
posters 


HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 
FRANK  STICK 
ALICE  BARBER  STEPHENS 
COLES  PHILLIPS 
NEYSA  McMEIN 

AND  THE 

WINNER  OF  A  CHILDREN’S 
CONTEST 


From  a  painting  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 

THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  GUNS 


jv  V 


From  a  painting  by  Frank  Stick 


A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  SOIL 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EFFORT 


From  a  painting  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens 


MONARCH  OF  ALL  SHE  SURVEYS 


From  a  painting  by  Coles  Phillips 
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ARMED  FOR  THE  FRAY 


From  a  poster  by  Abbie  Dollin 

“A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM” 

( This  was  the  PrU  e-winner  in  a  contest  conducted  among  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City) 


THE  CROSS  OF  HUMANITY 


From  a  painting  by  W.  F.  Barclay 


“EVERYBODY  A  SWIMMER  AND  EVERY 
SWIMMER  A  LIFE  SAVER" 

The  Story  of  Commodore  Longfellow’s  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps  at  Chicago 


ALTHOUGH  it  was  but  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  beach  just  beyond  Chicago, 
bordering  Lake  Michigan,  was  already 
crowded  with  bathers  eager  to  cool  their  parched 
bodies  in  the  refreshing  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  thermometer  was  unusually  high  and 
only  the  day  before  rioting  had  occurred 
when  certain  property  owners  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  restrict  the  bathing  in  front 
of  their  homes. 

Near  a  red-roofed  umbrella  an  interested 
crowd  of  bathers  paused  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
being  delivered  to  them  by  Commodore  Wil¬ 
bert  E.  Longfellow,  the  Field  Agent  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  who  was  teaching  his 
audience  the  rudiments  of  swimming;  for  ever 
since  the  Eastland  disaster  of  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  great  pleasure  steamer  turned  turtle  and 
sunk  at  her  dock  with  an  appalling  loss  of  life, 
Chicagoans  have  been  vitally  interested  in 
mastering  the  art  of  swimming.  Every  now 
and  then,  assisted  by  some  boy  or  girl,  selected 
at  random  from  the  surrounding  group,  he 
would  jump  into  the  water  and  illustrate  his 
lecture  by  actual  exhibition,  continuing  his  talk 
during  the  process. 

Such  lectures  as  these  Commodore  Longfel¬ 
low  gave  throughout  the  past  season  almost 
every  day  on  Chicago’s  crowded  beaches  and  he 
has  been  perfecting  a  system  whereby  women 
from  all  the  swimming  organizations  of  Chicago 
are  being  enrolled  to  teach  at  the  six  beach  in¬ 
struction  tents  which  the  First  Aid  Division 
established  under  Miss  Justine  Cook,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Juvenile  Instruction  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  plan  was  to  make  each  woman’s 
organization  responsible  for  the  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  at  one  station.  Two  of  the  girls  from 
the  World’s  Life  Saving  Alliance,  who  were 
trained  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  volunteered  to 
teach  a  class  of  students  from  the  Red 
Cross  Teaching  Centre  in  swimming,  and 
arrangements  were  made  at  the  Y.W.  C.  A. 
for  this  group’s  weekly  meeting  in  their  pool. 
A  weekly  meeting  all  winter  of  a  club  made  up 
of  the  women  who  have  volunteered  to  give 
water  instruction  for  the  Red  Cross  is  planned 


and  they  will  be  ready  early  next  season,  to 
teach  “at  the  sign  of  the  red  umbrella.” 

The  umbrellas  were  a  happy  thought.  They 
are  of  the  type  used  on  wagons  and  at  carnivals. 
Rings  were  sewed  at  the  end  of  the  ribs,  and  a 
seven-foot  side-wall,  stenciled  with  the  Red 
Cross  insignia  on  white  canvas,  attached.  The 
addition  of  this  wall  made  the  umbrella  into  a 
tent  for  First  Aid.  The  understanding  is  that 
when  the  umbrella  is  up  there  is  a  teacher  on  the 
job.  Later  on,  iron  teaching  stands,  somewhat 
like  high  stools,  will  be  used  to  sit  upon  in  the 
lake  where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  deep. 
This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  work  without 
being  forced  to  stand  in  the  water  and  still  en¬ 
able  her  to  watch  the  arm  strokes,  leg  kicks,  and 
breathing  of  several  pupils  at  once. 

A  Red  Cross  survey  of  the  water  facilities  for 
teaching  swimming  and  life  saving  in  Chicago 
pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  splendid 
swimming  facilities  which  that  city  has.  This 
weakness  lay  chiefly  in  the  lack  of  intensive  in¬ 
struction  in  elementary  swimming,  and  in  the 
organized  life  saving  effort  among  the  expert 
swimmers.  These  shortcomings  are  being 
overcome  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  survey 
also  recommended  that  privately-controlled 
beaches  be  taken  under  municipal  or  other 
public  supervision  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Last 
year,  more  than  5,150,000  persons  bathed  at 
the  public  pools  and  beaches.  Under  the  very 
adequate  supervision,  there  were  only  about 
six  drownings.  Unsupervised  bathing  and 
boating  caused  more  than  125;  hence  the 
recommendation :  “  Everybody  a  swimmer 

and  every  swimmer  a  life  saver.”  This  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps. 

Commodore  Longfellow’s  idea  is  this: 

“  When  a  roomful  of  grammar  school  children 
can  march  down  to  where  the  Eastland  tipped 
over,  dive  into  the  water,  two  and  two,  and 
swim  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
climb  up  a  ladder  and  out  again  without  worry¬ 
ing,  Chicago  will  have  learned  one  big  lesson 
from  that  sad  affair  which  cost  more  than  800 
lives.  Every  school  pool  should  be  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  swimmers,  but  that  means  effi- 
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cient  teachers.  Swimming  ability  should 
count  points  for  graduation  in  grammar 
school.  1  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  New 
Orleans  school  department  to  give  points  for  the 
high  school  diplomas  for  the  passing  of  our  life 
saving  tests  for  boys  and  girls.  In  Detroit, 
high-school  boys  must  learn  to  swim  before 
graduation.  It  is  coming  to  that  in  Buffalo  and 
many  other  cities  where  the  schools  have  swim¬ 
ming  pools  and  teachers  in  charge.” 

Commodore  Longfellow  came  to  Chicago  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  work,  and  he  took  his 
assistants  in  demonstrations  directly  from  the 
crowd,  almost  any  group  of  children  providing 
some  swimmers  who  are  capable,  with  a  few 
minutes’  instruction,  of  carrying  him  in  the 
water.  “A  five  year  old  child  who  can  swim 
properly  can  carry  my  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  in  deep  water,”  he  said,  and  proved  it 
by  selecting  several  little  girls  and  boys  who 
could  swim  the  side  or  breast  stroke  only, 
having  them  tow  him  by  the  hair,  or  by  cover¬ 
ing  his  ears  with  both  hands  and  swimming 
on  their  backs  with  both  legs. 

“  The  best  way  to  instil  confidence  in  a  drown¬ 
ing  person  is  to  give  him  air  consistently,” 
said  Commodore  Longfellow.  “Approach  from 
the  rear,  if  possible,  and  with  a  powerful  leg 
stroke,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  yourself  and  the 
drowning  person  afloat.  If  you  give  him  plenty 
of  air  he  will  not  struggle.  But,  if  your  stroke 


is  so  inefficient  that  he  is  afraid  of  your  ability 
to  keep  him  up,  you  can’t  blame  him  for  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  free  from  your  clutches. 

“  Sometimes  it  is  not  practical  to  carry  them 
by  the  hair,  so  by  covering  both  ears  with  the 
hands  the  rescuer  can  tow  the  person  at  arm’s 
length  by  swimming  along  with  the  scissors 
stroke,  or  breast  stroke  kick.  It  is  well  for 
the  rescuer  swimming  underneath  to  keep  his 
body  continually  parallel  to  the  body  of  the 
person  carried. 

“  Personally,  1  like  the  two-point  carry,  one 
of  my  own  inventions,  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  carrying  girls  or  women  in  the 
water.  The  subject  is  held  by  the  swimmer 
who  holds  her  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle  with  his 
thumb  and  fingers,  the  thumb  uppermost.  The 
swimmer  is  in  a  breast  stroke  position,  and  the 
subject  is  made  to  float  upon  the  back.  With 
his  elbow,  the  swimmer  then  supports  the  hips 
of  the  subject,  forcing  her  body  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  the  hold  on  the  arm  while  lifting  with  the 
elbow.  He  pushes  the  subject  in  front  of  him 
instead  of  trying  to  tow  her.  This  position 
supports  the  woman’s  waist,  which  invariably 
bends  when  she  is  frightened,  causing  her  to 
sink.  It  gets  her  chest  clear  of  water  and  gives 
her  a  chance  to  get  a  deep  breath.  It  is  most 
confidence-inspiring.  This  is  the  verdict  of  all 
who  have  been  carried  this  way.” 


YOUR  RED  CROSS 

Suggestions  for  Christmas  Packets  for  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors. — The  Salaries  of  Red’ 

Cross  Officials 


By  Christmas  the  United  States  will  have 
more  than  1,000,000  men  under  arms,  and 
every  one  will  be  eager  to  help  in  giving  them 
Christmas  cheer. 

No  matter  how  generous  a  supply  of  gifts 
some  of  the  men  may  receive  from  families  and 
friends,  it  is  believed  that  all  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers  will  want  to  unite  in  sending  to  each  man 
a  Christmas  packet  filled  with  good  things  and 
good  will. 

In  order  that  the  men  may  be  equally  re¬ 
membered  and  yet  that  there  may  be  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  contents,  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  for  preparing  and  assembling  the 
Christmas  parcels: 


1 .  Nothing  should  go  in  them  which  will  not 
keep  fresh  from  the  time  of  packing  until 
Christmas. 

2.  Dried  fruits  and  other  food  products 
should  be  packed  in  small  tin  or  wooden  boxes, 
one  quarter  to  one  half  pound  size. 

3.  Hard  candy,  including  chocolate,  would 
probably  be  safe  in  tin  foil  or  heavy  cardboard, 
but  no  soft  chocolates  nor  anything  that  could 
possibly  be  crushed  should  be  used,  as  the  other 
contents  of  the  package  might  be  spoiled  thereby. 

4.  Several  dainties  packed  in  oblong  tin  boxes 
each  holding  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  will  provide  a 
better  variety  for  a  packet  than  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  single  confection. 
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5.  No  liquids  nor  articles  packed  in  glass 
should  be  placed  in  the  package. 

6.  For  wrapping  the  gifts  use  a  khaki-colored 
handkerchief,  twenty-seven  inches  square,  and 
form  the  base  of  the  packet  by  placing  on  the 
centre  of  the  handkerchief  a  pad  of  writing- 
paper  about  seven  by  ten  inches. 

7.  Select  a  variety  of  articles  either  from  the 
suggested  list  (or  according  to  individual 
wishes)  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1.50,  and 
arrange  them  on  the  pad  of  paper  so  that  the 
entire  package  shall  be  the  width  of  the  pad  and 
approximately  five  or  six  inches  high. 

8.  Wrap  and  tie  with  one  inch  red  ribbon  and 
place  a  Christmas  card  under  the  bow  of  ribbon. 
A  card  bearing  the  greetings  of  the  Chapter 
would  be  desirable. 

9.  Wrap  the, parcel  again  in  heavy,  light- 
brown  manilla  paper,  and  tie  securely  with  red, 
green,  or  gilt  cord,  and  use  Christmas  labels. 


Khaki-colored  handker¬ 
chief,  twenty-seven 
inches  square,  for  con¬ 
tainer. 

Writing-paper  pad, 
about  7  by  10  inches. 
Envelopes 
Pencil 
Postals 

Books  (in  paper  covers) 
Scrapbook,  homemade, 
containing  a  good  short 
story,  some  jokes,  etc. 
Knife,  such  as  boy  scouts 
use. 

Mirror,  steel 

Handkerchiefs,  khaki- 
colored 
Neckties 
Mouth  organ 
Katch  the  Kaiser  (puzzle) 
Mechanical  puzzles  (an 
assorted  lot  of  twelve 
small  mechanical  puz¬ 
zles  can  be  bought  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  for 
50c.) 

Red  Cross  Checkerboard 
(this  is  a  combination 


set  of  checkerboard, 
checkers,  chessmen, 
and  dominoes  made  of 
heavy  cardboard  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  five  cents 
apiece) 

Electric  torch 
Compass 
Playing  cards 
Other  games 
Tobacco 

Pipe  and  pipe  cleaners 

Cigarette  papers 

Water-tight  match-box 

Chewing  gum 

Sweet  chocolate  biscuits 

Fruit  crackers 

Fruit  cake 

Preserved  Ginger 

Salted  nuts 

Prunes 

Figs 

Dates 

Raisins 

Hard  candy 

Chocolate  in  tin  foil 

Licorice 


Chapters  will  receive  directions  as  to  the  dates 
when  packets  should  be  shipped  to  France  and 
when  those  for  the  home  cantonments  should 
be  ready  for  distribution. 

Money  for  these  gifts  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  Red  Cross  funds  but  should  be  contributed 
by  individuals  for  this  specific  purpose. 


THE  SALARIES  OF  RED  CROSS  OFFICIALS 

From  time  to  time  various  people  throughout 
the  country  write  to  the  Editor,  stating  that 
they  have  heard  that  certain  officers  of  the 
Red  Cross  are  receiving  salaries  of  $35,000  a 
year,  and  asking  who  these  officials  are. 

How  and  where  such  statement  originated 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  emanated  from  sources  hostile  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the 
vague  rumors  which  claimed  that  troops  in 
the  trenches  were  forced  to  purchase  sweaters, 
socks,  etc.,  which  the  women  of  America  have 
so  patiently  knitted  and  donated  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  salaries,  a 
year  ago,  on  a  peace  basis,  with  only  about  200 
chapters  and  a  little  more  than  200,000  mem¬ 
bers,  with  annual  funds  of  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Red  Cross  employed  at 
its  headquarters  in  Washington  seventy-five 
persons,  of  whom  twenty-nine  received  sala¬ 
ries  of  from  $2,000  to  $7,500. 

With  the  Red  Cross  now  on  a  war  footing, 
with  2,700  chapters  to  administer,  4,008,615 
members  and  a  war  fund  of  $100,000,000 
pledged,  the  National  Headquarters  employs 
535  paid  officers  and  employees,  of  whom 
forty-six  receive  $2,000  a  year  or  more. 

In  other  words,  470  paid  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  added  to  the  Red  Cross 
Headquarters’  staff,  and  of  that  number  seven¬ 
teen  receive  salaries  of  from  $2,000  to  $6,000 
a  year.  The  highest  salary  added  since  war 
was  declared  is  $6,000.  The  highest  paid  official 
in  the  National  organization  received  $7,500, 
and  he  was  on  the  staff  on  a  peace  basis. 

Of  those  receiving  less  than  $2,000  a  year, 
forty-nine  now  receive  salaries  of  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  a  month.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  clerks  being  paid  one  hundred  dollars, 
while  491  clerks  and  messengers  receive  less. 

In  addition  to  paid  officers  and  employees  in 
National  Headquarters,  the  number  of  full¬ 
time  volunteers  now  contributing  their  services 
to  the  Red  Cross  is  seventy-seven.  Practically 
all  the  important  administrative  positions 
created  since  war  was  declared  are  filled  by 
volunteers. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Red  Cross  not  only 
to  deny  absurd  statements  as  to  the  salaries 
paid  the  Red  Cross  officials  but  to  endeavor 
to  trace  the  source  from  which  such  rumors 
emanate  so  that  they  may  be  stopped. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  THE  FRONT 

The  Work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Among  the  Armies  of  the  Warring 
Nations — Plans  for  the  Welfare  of  the  American  Troops  Abroad 

BY 

B.  C.  POND 

The  question  was  recently  raised  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association.  In  reply,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  said:  “  It  is  most  important  that  the  public 
should  understand  that  the  Red  Cross  will  undertake  to  do  nothing  in  conflict  with  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  especially  fitted  to  cover  the  field  under  its  present  programme  by  reason 
of  its  superb  organisation  and  personnel.” 


A  NECESSARY  FRIEND 

The  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brings  the  relatives  of  the  dangerously  wounded  to  their  bedsides 
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3  A.  M.  IN  A  LONDON  STATION  HUT 

The  experiences  of  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  being  studied  here  in  order  that  we  may  provide  our  soldiers  with 

equally  efficient,  if  not  better,  aid  in  times  of  need 


DURING  the  Spanish  American 
War  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  was  active  in  camp 
and  field  in  providing  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  in  supple¬ 
menting  the  work  of  the  Chaplains.  After  that 
war,  work  at  regularly  established  Associations 
was  carried  on  among  both  men  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy  and  a  number  of  handsome 
and  permanent  structures  were  erected  for 
that  purpose.  Work  was  projected  also  into 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  a  well-equipped  Club  House  for  men  of  the 
Army  is  in  constant  use  at  Ft.  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  build-*  • 
ing  is  a  very  lively  centre  of  activities  whenever 
the  men  of  the  post  have  leisure.  The  daily 
attendance  averages  about  2,000. 

When  the  National  Guard  was  mobilized 
on  the  Mexican  Border,  in  1916,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  through  its  Inter¬ 
national  Committee,  proffered  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  the  services  of  the 
organization.  One  of  the  International  Secre-% 
taries  went  immediately  to  Texas  and  arranged 
for  the  speedy  erection  of  temporary  buildings 
in  the  various  camps  of  the  Guard  and  Regulars 
which  were  established  along  the  Border, 
from  Brownsville  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 


San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  July  the 
number  of  these  buildings  opened  was  about  one 
a  day  for  the  month,  and  during  the  Guard’s 
stay  on  the  Border,  Association  work  was 
carried  on  in  thirty-eight  of  these  great  tem¬ 
porary  Association  buildings  and  also  in  six 
tent  buildings.  Motor  truck  outfits  were 
operated  as  well,  which  were  practically  itiner¬ 
ant  Association  centres.  These  trucks  were 
equipped  with  an  electric  generator,  motion 
picture  machine,  phonograph,  records,  folding 
organ,  song  books,  reading  matter,  and  station¬ 
ery,  and  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
secretaries  made  the  round  of  isolated  outposts. 
One  truck  covered,  in  the  “  Big  Bend”  district, 
a  circuit  of  almost  1,700  miles,  and  its  secre¬ 
taries  visited  about  4,000  soldiers  at  some 
twenty-five  points  or  more. 

The  buildings  of  the  Army  Association  on 
the  Mexican  border  were  strongly  built  to 
resist  the  high  wind  stormswhichwerefrequent. 
These  buildings  became  the  social  centres  of 
the  groups  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  were 
the  coolest  places  in  the  daytime,  the  lightest 
spots  at  night,  and  the  cheeriest  meeting  places 
in  camp. 

As  can  readily  be  imagined  from  the  haste 
with  which  they  were  erected  and  the  extremely 
small  cost  of  the  buildings  (about  S2.C00), 
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these  centres  were  not  attractive  to  the  men 
because  of  their  architectural  beauty,  or  decor¬ 
ation.  The  thing  that  brought  the  men  in 
khaki  to  the  buildings  by  the  hundreds  daily 
was  the  companionship  and  friendly  service  of 
the  trained  secretaries  who  were  placed  in 
charge.  These  men  shared  the  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  of  life  on  the  Border  and 
worked  cheerfully  from  early  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night,  finding  their  satisfaction  in 
the  sense  of  having  a  part  in  a  very  necessary 
and  greatly  appreciated  service. 

•  The  stories  told  by  some  of  these  secretaries 
would  make  stirring  reading  if  it  were  per¬ 
missible  to  transcribe  them,  but  much  that  is 
told  is  of  too  personal  and  sacred  a  character 
to  be  revealed.  To  them,  because  they  were 
friendly  and  sympathetic,  man  after  man 
opened  up  his  heart,  telling  of  his  discourage¬ 
ments,  of  his  temptations,  and  of  his  needs. 
The  secretaries  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  being  able  to  help  literally  thousands. 
One  well  known  minister  of  the  middle  West 
went  to  the  Border  on  an  evangelistic  tour 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association.  When 
he  came  back  he  said,  “This  has  been  a  great 
experience,  but,  after  all,  your  Secretaries  at 
the  desk  are  the  ones  who  have  the  great  chances 
for  helping  men.  Theit  personal,  friendly 
touch  is  of  measureless  value.”  That  this 


minister  thoroughly  believed  what  he  said  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  during  his  stay  on 
the  Border  he  spent  much  of  his  time  while  he 
was  not  speaking,  in  working  with  the  secre¬ 
taries  at  the  desk  where  stamps  were  sold, 
stationery  given  for  writing  the  letter  home, 
reading  matter  provided,  games  issued,  and 
where  there  were  numberless  opportunities 
for  friendly  conversation. 

EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  equipment  of  these  Association  centres 
included  writing  tables,  fixed  along  three  sides 
of  the  building,  with  benches  attached;  these 
were  in  constant  use  when  the  men  had  leisure. 
On  the  Border  free  stationery  was  provided  for 
an  average  of  725,000  letters  a  month.  There 
were  also  tables  for  small  games.  A  bubbling 
fountain,  the  gift  of  the  Red  Cross,  provided 
iced  water.  There  was  a  piano  or  an  organ 
on  the  platform  and  a  phonograph  which  was 
seldom  still,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  popu¬ 
lar  records. 

A  typical  week’s  programme  in  one  of  these 
buildings  included  motion  picture  entertain¬ 
ments,  a  lecture  or  a  concert,  a  meeting  with  a 
practical  religious  address,  and  perhaps  a  social, 
with  a  programme  supplied  and  arranged  for 
by  the  soldiers  themselves.  Much  care  was 
given  to  the  discovery  and  enlistment  of  “tal- 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  MOTOR  KITCHEN  IN  FRANCE 

Not  only  behind  the  trenches,  at  the  concentration  points,  and  at  home  does  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  aim  to  lend  its  assis¬ 
tance  but  also  on  the  very  roads  where  the  soldiers  march  it  finds  opportunities 
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A  DUG-OUT  IN  FRANCE 

The  moment’s  rest,  the  cup  of  warm  coffee,  the  comfortable  feeling  of  a  snug,  safe  haven  is  the  spirit  of  hundreds  of 

these  resorts  behind  the  western  front 


ent”  of  all  sorts,  which  was  abundant  in  camp. 
Educational  classes  were  popular  and  had  a 
large  enrollment.  Teachers  were  often  found 
among  the  officers  or  men  in  the  Camp.  In 
certain  instances  educators  and  professional 
men  from  nearby  communities  gladly  helped. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chaplains  a  vigorous 
and  practical  programme  of  religious  work  was 
carried  out.  The  Association  building  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jew.  A  characteristic  Sunday  programme 
at  one  of  the  buildings  might  include  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Mass  in  the  morning,  followed  later  by 
the  Protestant  service.  In  the  afternoon 
Sunday  School  might  be  held.  At  one  building 
a  Sunday  School  was  organized,  which  fre¬ 
quently  had  an  attendance  of  more  than  500. 
The  interest  of  officers  and  men  in  this  School 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  particular 


Company  had  every  one  of  its  members  in  a 
Bible  class,  and  often  every  member  would  be 
present,  except  those  whose  military  duties 
prevented. 

Programmes  of  recreative  and  competitive 
athletics  were  arranged  and  first-class  athletic 
meets  were  run  off  by  the  Association  secre¬ 
taries  in  cooperation  with  the  military  athletic 
officers.  Some  of  the  best  college  athletes  of 
the  country  were  enrolled  in  the  Guard  and 
these  meets  were  marked  by  very  creditable 
performances. 

The  cost  of  the  work  with  the  National 
Guard  on  the  Border  was  nearly  one-third  of  a 
million  dollars  between  June,  1916,  and  April. 
1917.  This  amount  included  also  expenditures 
for  work  with  the  Guard  in  state  camps. 

The  Association’s  experience  during  these 
months  on  the  Border  and  during  the  preceding 
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years  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  tremendous 
task  which  it  has  now  undertaken,  to  serve 
the  million  or  more  men  with  the  colors. 
When  war  with  Germany  seemed  imminent 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  representing  the  Association 
movement,  offered  the  services  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  F  resident  W  ilson.  1  he  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy  were  also  assured  of  the 
Association’s  desire  to  serve.  The  value  of 
this  work  was  officially  recognized  by  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  signed  by  the  President  on  April 
27th.  In  it  Army  and  Navy  officers  are  en¬ 
joined  to  render  the  fullest  practicable  assis¬ 
tance  and  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  Association  both  at  permanent 
posts  and  stations,  and  in  camp  and  field. 

1  he  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  organized  in  April,  1917,  in¬ 
cluding  in  its  number  nearly  2 00  prominent 
Association  leaders  and  public-spirited  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  William  Sloane 
of  New  York  is  Chairman,  Mr.  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
General  Secretary.  Plans  were  made  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $3,000  coo 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  work  overseas 
must  be  undertaken  speedily  this  amount  w'as 
increased  to  $4,500,000, 

Forty  secretaries  were  at  work  in  France 
by  mid-July  and  forty  men  reached  Paris  by 
mid-August.  Plans  have  been  laid  to  send 
abroad  about  seventy-five  new  secretaries  a 
month  hereafter,  most  of  these  to  work  among 
American  troops  in  France.  Substantial  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  each  port  where  our  troops 
land  and  of  course  there  will  be  buildings  or 
tents  provided  wherever  they  are  to  be  found 
in  any  numbers. 

Buildings  somewhat  larger  and  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  constructed  than  those  used 


on  the  Border  are  in  use  at  all  the  cantonments 
because  of  the  relatively  greater  permanence 
of  the  camps.  The  new  type  of  building  is 
about  40  x  112  ft.,  with  an  attached  parallel 
wing  about  30  x  60  ft.  This  latter  room  is 
used  as  a  social  hall,  and  the  larger  wing  in¬ 
cludes  an  assembly  room  for  motion  picture 
show  s  and  other  entertainments  and  gatherings. 
The  cost  of  the  new  type  of  building  under  the 
higher  prices  prevailing  is  usually  from  $5,000 
to  $6,000.  It  is  conducted  by  a  staff  of  five 
secretaries  and  assistants,  part  of  whom  are 
experienced  Association  executives.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  men  from  the  Committee  forces 
of  Associations  or  from  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  life.  A  number  of  ministers  have  been 
granted  leaves  of  absence  by  their  congregations 
to  share  in  this  work.  The  buildings  were 
erected  and  opened  as  soon  as  camps  were 
in  use  and  the  work  is  being  done  among  the 
men  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  among  the  men  of 
the  Army. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  basis  upon 
which  this  work  is  operated  is  that  of  about  one 
secretary  to  each  1,000  troops  and  one  building 
or  centre  for  each  5,000  troops  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  Association  is  called  upon  to  do  a  large 
piece  of  work. 

The  task  of  the  Association  with  the  men 
who  are  called  to  the  colors  is  to  preempt  their 
leisure;  and  its  trained  secretaries  are  ingenious 
in  promoting  in  a  friendly  manner  plans  which 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  men  with  the 
colors  to  do  right  and  as  hard  as  possible  to 
do  wrong.  In  its  constructive  programme  for 
safeguarding  the  morale  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
it  is  performing  a  National  service  of  real  value 
and  in  this  great  and  stupendous  task  it  has 
the  hearty  and  generous  cooperation  of  the 
American  public. 


“SO  SHINES  A  GOOD  DEED” 

BY 

AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

(Of  the  Vigilantes) 

IN  THE  hills  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  quaint  old  village  of  Milford 
has  brought  to  harbor  a  number  of  French  and  Belgian  refugee  families  com¬ 
posed  of  mothers  and  children  whose  men,  living  or  dead,  are  at  their  posts 
in  the  great  fight.  These  mothers  are  now  poor,  and  a  day  nursery  has  been 
established  to  care  for  their  little  ones  while  the  mothers  are  obliged  to  work. 
Last  May  a  woman  of  good  deeds,  who  had  taken  one  of  the  day  nursery  children 
to  her  own  home  for  the  summer,  was  lunching  with  friends  and  happened  to  speak 
of  her  little  charge.  The  host  of  the  party,  a  bachelor,  large  both  of  heart  and  of 
purse,  volunteered  to  get  clothes  for  the  baby. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  spirited  reply.  “Get  a  baby  of  your  own  to  dress!” 

And  he  did — eight  of  them! 

If  you  want  to  rest  tired  eyes  with  the  sweet  shining  of  a  good  act — but  you  must 
have  a  sufficient  reason  for  your  visit ;  mere  curiosity  is  emphatically  not  welcome — 
walk  along  one  of  the  quiet  Milford  streets  under  the  old  elms  till  you  come  to  a 
simple  roomy  house  with  an  apple-orchard,  where  a  seesaw  and  many  swings  show 
that  there  are  children  and  someone  who  understands  them  and  likes  to  make  them 
happy.  There  you  will  find  the  children:  Lily,  the  youngest,  four  years  old  and 
very  important  because  she  has  just  learned  to  dress  herself;  Carmen,  a  tiny  gypsy; 
Emilie,  a  baby  nymph,  all  grace;  Blaisine,  “a  handful,  but  a  darling,”  as  a  beloved 
friend  of  the  children  vividly  describes  her;  Marcelle,  the  six-year-old  Belgian  who 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  whose  round  little  face  has  not  yet  wholly  lost 
the  shadow  of  those  terrible  days;  the  one  boy,  a  true  Gascon  by  his  portentously 
rolled  “  r’s”  and  by  his  name,  so  overpowering  that  he  is  usually  called  Buster;  and 
two  sisters,  blonde  Marie,  the  age  of  the  others,  and  Susanne  twelve  years  old,  quite 
the  little  mother,  her  piquant  nose  and  thick  dark  lashes  adorably  tip-tilted.  This 
summer  Mr.  J.  Dunbar  Wright  has  stood  between  these  last  two  little  sisters 
and  a  public  institution.  Whatever  may  come  to  Susanne  and  Marie  after  this, 
though  it  be  the  Home  with  the  big  “H”  so  dreaded  by  Mrs.  Wiggin’s  immortal 
Timothy,  they  have  three  golden  months — not  of  luxury,  for  that  would  be  no  kind¬ 
ness,  but  of  simple  wholesome  living,  of  normal  care-free  companionship  with  other 
children,  and,  most  important  of  all,  of  ideals  that  may  in  time  be  wrought  out  in 
practise  when  they  shall  be  women  with  homes  of  their  own. 

With  all  the  freedom,  there  is  no  lack  of  responsibility,  for  each  one  feels  the 
need  of  helping  Blaisine’s  mother,  who  has  charge  of  the  household.  (Blaisine’s 
father  is  in  the  trenches,  and  you  may  imagine  what  a  vigilant  eye  is  kept  on  the 
post  office!)  The  first  object  one  sees  on  entering  the  house  is  the  hat-rack  gar¬ 
nished  with  eight  little  hats,  each  neatly  on  its  peg  where  its  owner  hung  it.  In  the 
bedrooms  there  is  a  minimum  of  furniture  and  a  maximum  of  space  and  air.  In 
the  bureaus,  each  child  has  its  own  drawer — so  like  a  doll’s  trunk  with  its  wee  gar¬ 
ments! — and  in  the  bathroom,  a  monument  of  neatness,  the  rows  of  pegs  hold  their 
tooth  brushes  and  washcloths  in  scrupulous  order.  The  children  get  up  at  seven 
nd  dress  for  the  morning’s  play  in  overalls  or  Indian  suits;  to  the  expert  parent,  or 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  MARIE-JOSE 

BY 

LOUISE  MARNY 

[The  place  where  the  Queen  of  Belgium  is  caring  for  six  hundred 
orphan  children  is  named  after  her  little  daughter:  “  The  Garden  of  Marie- 
Jose.”] 

Sweet  as  the  tears  of  the  Virgin, 

Are  the  Flowers  of  Marie-Jose, 

And  sacred  as  those  of  the  mourners, 

Who  watched  at  the  Dawn  of  Day. 

For  they  are  Belgian  Children, 

Nameless — who  call  in  vain 

To  their  martyred  and  nameless  parents, 

Whom  the  Emperor  has  slain. 

Daily  their  upturned  faces 
Strain  toward  their  tortured  land, 

Praying  that  God  may  hear  them 
And  take  their  outstretched  hand. 

Some  day  will  be  Easter  morning, 

Flowers  of  Marie-Jose! 

Some  day  the  Powers  of  Darkness, 

Will  be  chained  and  cast  away! 

And  we,  whom  the  upturned  faces 
Of  the  Flowers  of  Marie-Jose, 

Haunt  from  their  wistful  places, 

Have  thrown  ourselves  in  the  fray. 

We’ve  started  to  forge  that  chain  now. 

Flowers  of  Marie-Jose! 

That  will  hasten  the  Easter  morning 
And  cast  the  great  Fiend  away. 


A  RECORD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The  Work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Europe,  as  Well  as  at  Home,  Is  Progressing  Rapidly 


The  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
since  its  appointment  on  May  ioth,  appro¬ 
priated  up  to  and  including  August  31st,  the 
sum  of  112,339,681.87  for  work  in  Europe,  of 
which  $10,692,601  is  for  use  in  France. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
up  to  the  first  of  September  was  3,621,000,  of 
which  1 ,000,000  names  were  added  during 
August.  The  number  of  chapters  was  2,400. 
The  latest  report  gives  the  membership  as 
4,008,615,  and  the  number  of  chapters  2,600. 

Five  separate  commissions  have  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Europe.  These  are:  one  to  France, 
which  at  first  included  work  in  Belgium;  one  to 
Russia,  located  at  Petrograd;  one  to  Italy, 
with  headquarters  at  Rome;  one  to  Rumania 
and  one  to  Serbia.  A  Belgian  Commission  is 
now  located  at  Havre. 

The  French  Commission  is  in  charge  of 
Major  Grayson  M-P.  Murphy,  Senior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York.  The  other  commissions  are  headed 
as  follows:  Russia,  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Thompson,  of 
New  York;  Rumania,  by  Mr.  Henry  Watkins 
Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Italy,  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City;  Serbia,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Severance,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  French  Commission  included  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel  one  authority  on  industrial  organization; 
one  experienced  overseer  of  hospitals;  one  ex¬ 
pert  in  town  planning,  one  established  engineer; 
one  veteran  Army  medical  man  with  experience 
in  the  Philippines;  one  director  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
lief;  one  investigator  of  the  tuberculosis  and 
medical  needs  of  France;  two  former  directors 
of  the  War  Relief  Clearing  House;  one  expert  in 
public  relief  work  and  care  of  destitute  and 
delinquent  children;  one  publicity  man;  and 
an  accountant, 

The  work  in  France  divides  itself  between 


Military  Relief  and  Civilian  Relief.  The 
former  is  primarily  to  be  centred  about  the 
American  Army.  One  hundred  thousand  otie- 
half  pound  tins  of  ether  are  to  be  shipped  for  this 
work,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  establishing 
near  the  front  a  small  factory  for  the  repair  and 
manufacture  of  the  more  simple  surgical  ap¬ 
paratus.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  for  medical  research  work; 
$519,000  has  been  voted  to  establish  and  equip 
Hospital  Warehouses  near  the  theatre  of  war; 
the  War  Council  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
immediate  purchase  of  foodstuffs  for  the  sick 
and  needy;  $1,000,000  was  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  in  France — this  covers 
particularly  a  stock  of  blankets  and  certain 
foodstuffs.  In  response  to  a  demand  for  to¬ 
bacco,  certain  prominent  firms  donated 
3,000,000  cigarettes,  20,000 packages  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  10,000  ten-cent  cuts  of  chewing  to¬ 
bacco.  Most  of  the  transportation  in  France 
has  to  be  handled  by  motor  trucks.  Units  of 
trucks,  with  a  personnel  of  fifty  trained  men 
each,  have  been  planned,  one  of  which  has 
already  been  forwarded. 

The  Civilian  Relief  Department  has  arranged 
a  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  France  and  rs 
making  strenuous  efforts  toward  the  prevention 
of  the  disease.  One  million  dollars  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  sick  and  wounded  French 
soldiers  and  their  families.  An  Infant  Welfare 
Unit  has  been  organized  and  dispatched  to  com¬ 
bat  the  high  death  rate  of  children,  which  com¬ 
pared  in  1916  with  the  birth  rate  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eleven  to  three.  A  temporary  children’s 
shelter,  also,  has  been  established  at  Toul,  a 
city  in  the  war  zone.  Destitute  French  refu¬ 
gees  from  the  devastated  war  zone  number 
about  400,000  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
minister  to  them  as  effectively  as  possible. 
The  “reeducation”  of  mutilated  soldiers  is 
being  organized,  and  $403,090  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  a  provisional  experiment  in 
the  relief  of  poverty  stricken  families  in  the 
war  zone. 

The  work  already  begun  by  the  French  Red 
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Cross,  in  providing  canteens  for  the  soldiers 
near  the  firing  line,  is  being  extended  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  One  canteen  can  keep 
about  125  gallons  of  hot  drinks  at  the  boiling 
point.  Four  thousand  portions — coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  bouillon,  lemonade,  mint — have  been 
served  by  one  canteen  in  a  single  day. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  begi  ap- 
pr#priated  for  relief  work  in  Armenia.  There 
are  at  least  2,000,000  people  in  Western  Asia 
whose  death  can  be  prevented  only  by  com¬ 
munication  with  the  committee  handling  this 
work.  From  one  town  alone  there  is  a  call  to 
provide  for  10,000  fatherless  children. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  approp¬ 
riated  to  meet  the  more  urgent  needs  found 
by  the  Italian  Commission. 

The  formation  of  a  special  department  under 
the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  France 
to  direct  all  Red  Cross  activities  in  Belgium, 
has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at  Havre, 
the  present  seat  of  the  Belgian  government.  Dr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  formerly  Director-General 
of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  now  Deputy  Commissioner  to  Europe,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  Belgium.  Assisting 
him  is  the  Reverend  John  Van  Schaick,  Pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Father  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Realizing  the  great  need  for  trained  workers 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  been  sent  abroad  and  to  take 
care  of  their  interests,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
Director  General  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  arranged  for  a  six  weeks’ 
course  in  Home  Service  work.  The  course 
called  for  twenty-four  class  sessions  of  about 
one  hour  each,  reading  and  field  work  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  Each  student  was  expected 
to  reach  an  established  standard  of  proficiency 
and  those  who  did  so  were  awarded  a  certificate 
by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

I  hat  the  comforts  and  the  work  of  the  Red 


Cross  is  deeply  appreciated  by  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  evinced  in  many  letters  of  thanks  re¬ 
ceived  daily.  Two  of  these  from  American  sol¬ 
diers,  quoted  below,  portray  the  trend  of  these: 

Dear  Friends: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  Red  Cross  bag. 

1  found  everything  useful  and  beneficial. 

I  am  sure  we  all  will  try  and  show  how  we  ap¬ 
preciate  your  kindness  when  we  get  to  France. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  am  a  enlisted  man  in  the  3rd  Field  Ar- 
tilly  and  just  received  vour  Misalaneous  gift 
of  your  bag  of  useful  gifts  to  a  young  man  in 
service.  You  sure  can  believe  me  that  it  was 
accepted  most  heartly  and  it  was  just  the 
thing  I  needed  most  of  all  as  the  buttons  on 
my  shirt  was  begining  to  fall  off.  I  thank 
you  one  and  all  for  the  gift  very  much  indeed. 

Your  Friend  as  a  soldier. 

From  a  French  friend  in  the  trenches  came 
the  following: 

It  is  for  me  a  great  joy  to  inform  you  that 
all  the  kind  gifts  you  have  addressed  to  our 
hospital  have  been  the  welcome. 

I  have  been  choiced  by  my  comrades  to 
bring  you  their  most  sincerely  thanks. 

Truly  it  is  for  them  who  have  fought  for 
long,  very  long,  against  a  dreadful  enemy, 
a  sweet  happiness  of  thinking  to  those  who 
help  them  with  such  gallantr}'. 

Much  moved  by  your  generosity,  I  beg  to 
tender  you  their  best  feelings  for  the  very 
valuable  help  you  have  rendered  and  which 
is  very  highly  appreciated. 

Yours  faithfully 
A  Wounded  Soldier. 

On  a  little  scrap  of  dirty  paper  torn  from  a 
package  came  this  note  in  French: 

My  Friends: 

I  want  to  send  to  you  my  very  best  thanks 
for  the  nice  package  that  I  received  from  you. 
Two  shirts,  a  candle,  underwear,  and  shoes.  1 
received  it  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  it 
renders  me  great  service,  because  1  am  from 
the  invaded  country  and  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  anything  from  anyone  but  you.  My 
thanks  and  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  always. 

A  Poilu. 


WANTED:  MORE  RED  CROSS  DOGS  FOR 

AMERICA 

BY 

WALTER  A.  DYER 

{Author  oj  ‘'Pierrot,  Dog  oj  Belgium,"  etc.) 


IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  over  10,000 
dogs  are  in  use  by  the  various  armies  at 
war  in  Europe;  how  many  more  have 
lost  their  lives  in  service  no  man  knows. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  argument  that  the  dog  is  a  military  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  first  importance.  But  in  spite  of 
the  example  of  the  other  nations  at  war,  our 
Government  has  thus  far  done  practically 
nothing  toward  the  securing  and  training  of 
dogs  for  the  American  armies  and  ambulance 
service  abroad.  It  is  high  time  that  we  made  a 
serious  beginning. 

The  military  dogs  are  no  hobby;  their 
usefulness  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  In 
Europe  they  are  used,  in  the  main,  for 
three  purposes— as  ambulance  assistants  and 
searchers  out  of  the  wounded,  as  scouts  and 
messengers,  and  as  sentries.  To  a  small  extent 
they  are  used  as  ammunition  carriers  as  well, 
while  terriers  have  been  employed  to  rid  the 
trenches  of  rats.  Of  these  activities  the  most 
valuable,  probably,  is  the  first. 

I  have  before  me  a  sheaf  of  clippings  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals  devoted 
to  dogs  in  which  are  recounted  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  where  dogs  have  saved  the 
lives  of  wounded  soldiers  during  the  present 
war.  1  am  tempted  to  reprint  some  of  these 
stories,  for  the  sake  of  their  emotional  appeal. 
But  they  are,  after  all,  only  isolated  instances. 
They  are  simply  indications  of  the  great  work 
being  done  by  the  dog  on  European  battle¬ 
fields,  a  work  of  which  we  have  taken  little  or 
no  official  cognizance.  These  stories  lead  me 
to  believe  that  not  a  day  passes  on  the  French 
and  Belgian  fronts  that  does  not  find  some  dog, 
unmentioned  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  braving 
shell  fire  and  bullets  in  the  discharge  of  his 
appointed  duty,  and  perhaps  laying  down  his 
life  in  the  heroic  effort. 

For  the  dog  can  do  what  no  man  can.  He 
can  dash  through  shot  and  shell,  swiftly 
and  to  a  position  where  it  would  be  sure 
death  for  a  man  to  go.  He  can  find  the 


wounded  by  his  superhuman  sense  of  smell, 
distinguishing  the  living  from  the  dead.  He 
can  bear  water  and  restoratives  to  the  stricken 
soldier,  and  then,  by  bringing  back  a  helmet  or 
other  object,  inform  his  masters  of  ’the 
wounded  man’s  presence,  and  then  lead  them 
there  when  it  is  safe  to  go. 

These  things  he  does  every  day  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe,  finding  the  wounded  in  the 
blackest  nights,  saving  nobody  knows  how 
many  lives.  Shall  we,  then,  send  no  such  will¬ 
ing  servant's  with  our  American  boys  when 
they  sail  for  France? 

This  idea  of  the  war  dog  is  no  new  thing. 
Most  modern  armies,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own,  had  trained  squads  of  dogs  in  service  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  idea  originated  with  Herr  J. 
Bungartz,  a  celebrated  German  animal  painter. 
In  1885  he  began  a  system  of  training  with  a 
number  of  dogs.  He  experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  breeds,  including  the  German  pointer, 
but  he  found  the  Scotch  collie  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  adaptable  and  clever. 

The  training  of  war  dogs  was  then  taken  up 
by  France,  followed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  St.  Bernards,  German  and  Belgian 
sheepdogs,  and  spaniels  were  used.  Japanese 
officers,  who  studied  the  subject  in  Europe, 
favored  the  collie,  which  was  also  used  by 
Turkey.  In  the  British  army  collies  were 
trained  as  ambulance  dogs,  chiefly  by  Major 
E.  H.  Richardson  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  also  found  bloodhounds  to  be  use¬ 
ful.  The  ambulance  dog  became  a  permanent 
establishment  of  the  British  army,  and  trials 
were  held  regularly  at  Aldershot.  Some  of 
these*  collies  were  used  with  good  results  in 
Manchuria  by  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  all  of  the 
principal  belligerents  at  once  perceived  the 
advisability  of  increasing  the  canine  arm  of  the 
service.  The  Germans  drafted  thousands  of 
dogs.  The  French  followed  suit,  and  proved 
to  be  even  more  skilful  in  the  training. 
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The  proposal  for  a  supply  of  war  dogs  has 
not  lacked  ardent  advocates  in  this  country. 
The  German  Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  America 
and  the  Army  and  Police  Dog  Club  of  the 
United  States  have  both  been  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  propaganda.  Miss  Anne  T racy  and 
other  interested  individuals  have  been  active 
in  Washington,  but  thus  far  without  notable 
results.  Miss  Tracy  writes  me  as  follows: 

“The  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  supply  dogs 
trained  for  sanitary  work  to  the  U.  S.  Medical 
Corps,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been  no  real  work 
done  excepting  with  a  few  dogs  which  went  unoffi¬ 
cially  with  one  of  the  California  units.  Early  in 
May  Senator  Brady  of  Idaho  received  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  requesting  him  to  procure 
the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  the  army  to  use 
whatever  funds  were  necessary  for  the  purchase, 
training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  for  military 
purposes.  Senator  Brady  introduced  a  bill,  but 
the  legislation  was  blocked  by  individual  senators 
who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  matter, 
and  although  the  General  Staff  and  the  Medical 
Corps  have  recommended  it  in  every  possible  way, 
we  realize  that  it  may  be  months  before  they  can  get 
the  appropriation.  The  Government,  as  you  know, 
is  not  allowed  to  accept  gifts  which  require  con¬ 
tinued  expenditure,  so  we  now  hope  for  success 
through  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  some  members  of  the  German  Shepherd 
Dog  Club  and  expects  to  send  over  dogs  to  work 
with  our  troops  as  soon  as  they  are  needed. 

“One  tentative  plan  follows:  Dogs  will  receive 
their  preliminary  and  trial  training  on  this  side  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Red  Cross.  All  those  dogs 
proving  themselves  inapt,  shy,  stupid,  or  physically 
unsound  will  be  returned  to  the  donors  or  sold. 
Dogs  will  be  shipped  to  France  in  units  of  twelve 
in  charge  of  a  trained  man  and  will  receive  their  final 
training  on  the  other  side  before  being  assigned  to 
their  guides  for  service  with  troops.  Dogs  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps  while 
in  service.  Dogs  must  be  intelligent,  loyal,  and 
fearless.  Either  sex  is  acceptable  and  dark  coloring 
is  preferable.  Police  training  is  not  desirable. 
Dogs  to  be  trained  should  be  between  eight  and 
twelve  months  old.  We  hope  for  donations  of  dogs 
suitable  for  service.” 

Accordingly,  the  Red  Cross  is  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  members  and  friends  of 
the  organization  who  own  suitable  dogs  or 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  this  matter 
will  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the  Red  Cross 
dog  will  soon  be  a  recognized  institution. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  Red  Cross  dogs 
will  be  especially  dear  to  us  now  that  they 


may  succor  our  own  boys  in  our  bitter  fight 
for  liberty. 

A  certain  experimenter  has  written  me  as 
follows:  “  I  have  been  interested  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  dog  for  Red  Cross  work  for 
about  a  year,  and  established  a  training  camp 
near  Pasadena  some  eight  months  ago.  1  was 
handicapped  in  my  original  stock,  as  the  good 
dogs  are  very  high  priced,  and  I  find  it  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  they  are  descended 
from  trained  stock  or  from  untrained  speci¬ 
mens.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  trainer 
who,  though  he  had  never  handled  dogs  for 
Red  Cross  work,  had  put  in  most  of  his  life 
breaking  shooting  dogs  for  field  trials,  private 
work,  etc. 

“We  have  eliminated  from  the  course  of 
training  all  the  police  dog  work — that  is,  at¬ 
tacking,  refusing  food  from  strangers,  etc. — 
specializing  in  trailing,  forced  retrieving,  jump¬ 
ing,  and  other  work  which  might  be  useful  in 
the  Red  Cross  service.  My  first  and  greatest 
mistake  was  to  train  the  dogs  in  the  country. 
When  the  Ambulance  Corps  No.  i  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Pasadena,  I  gave  them  a  pair  of  the 
dogs  which  were  letter  perfect  in  their  work  on 
the  ranch.  We  made  the  two  boys  who  had 
them  in  charge  work  right  with  them  every  day, 
and  there  was  practically  nothing  you  could 
ask  them  to  do  that  they  would  not  go  through 
with.  We  failed,  however,  to  take  them  down 
into  the  town,  and  when  they  left  for  the  East 
they  were  badly  frightened,  bands,  street  cars, 
and  the  like  being  too  much  for  them.  Since 
they  have  been  at  the  training  camp  at  Allen¬ 
town,  however,  they  have  settled  down  and  I 
understand  are  doing  very  well.  1  have  four 
or  five  others  trained,  or  partially  trained,  all 
of  which  1  expect  to  give  to  the  Red  Cross 
units  in  this  vicinity  when  they  are  called  out.” 

The  training,  indeed,  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  hurried  through  success¬ 
fully.  One  of  the  first  things  the  dogs  are 
taught  is  to  find  articles  that  have  been  hidden. 
Then  they  are  sent  to  find  men  who  have  been 
stationed  as  decoys.  They  are  also  taught  to 
scale  barriers  eight  feet  high  and  to  carry  mes¬ 
sages.  They  learn  to  bark  or  to  keep  silent 
on  command.  Strict  discipline  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  no  command  must  be  permitted 
that  is  not  enforced,  although  the  whip  should 
never  be  employed.  It  takes  time  to  train  an 
ambulance  dog  as  he  should  be  trained,  and, 
what  is  just  as  important,  it  takes  time  to 
train  the  man  that  is  to  handle  him. 
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WANTED:  MORE  RED  CROSS  DOGS  FOR  AMERICA 


OVER  THE  TOP 


The  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  supply  dogs  trained  for  sanitary  corps  and  expects  to  send  them  over  to 

work  with  our  troops  as  soon  as  they  are  needed 


The  German  shepherd  dog  has  been  found 
to  be  well  suited  to  this  work.  Powerful, 
steadfast,  and  hardy,  he  is  well  fitted  to  stand 
the  strain,  and  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  learn 
his  work.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
the  idea  has  spread  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  train  other  breeds.  The  truth  is 
that  any  dog  of  sufficient  weight  and  stamina, 
that  shows  himself  apt  to  learn,  may  be  found 
useful  for  the  Red  Cross  service,  whatever  his 
breed.  The  British  have  found  the  collie 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  though  there  is  this 
to  be  said  against  any  of  the  shepherd  breeds 
or  hunting  dogs:  It  is  the  human  scent  that 
must  play  the  leading  part  in  the  war  dog’s 
work,  and  a  breed  that  had  been 
trained  through  generations  to 
work  on  the  scents  of  animals 
may  sometimes  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Sam  Crabtree,  an  English 
dog  authority,  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  strongly  recommended  a 
cross  between  the  bloodhound  and 


the  Airedale  terrier,  combining  the  man-finding 
ability  of  the  one  with  the  intelligence,  speed, 
and  gameness  of  the  other.  It  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  belief  that  our  best  chance  is  with 
the  Airedale  terrier — not  the  small  type  seen 
in  the  bench  shows,  but  the  large,  rugged 
fellows,  weighing  sixty  pounds  op  more,  that 
are  now  quite  common  in  the  West,  where 
they  are  used  for  everything  from  sheep  herd¬ 
ing  to  big  game  hunting.  Police  officials  in 
New  York  inform  me  that  the  Airedale  is  more 
difficult  to  train  than  the  Belgian  sheepdog, 
but  when  once  thoroughly  broken  to  his  work 
he  has  no  equal. 

We  have  plenty  of  dogs  in  this  country, 
plenty  of  Airedales;  our  canine 
resources  are  great.  The  question 
must  be  taken  up  in  a  big,  thor¬ 
oughgoing,  methodical,  efficient 
manner,  and  if  the  Government 
won’t  undertake  it,  the  Red  Cross 
must,  or  hundredsof  our  American 
boys  may  suffer  and  perish. 


Photograph  from  Harold  A.  Parker 
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Measures  for  the  Safeguarding  of  Young  America  in  Wartime.  England  now  Cor¬ 
recting  Mistakes  Made  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War 


BY 

OWEN  R.  EOVEJOY 

(General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee) 


ONE  of  the  most  illuminating  ex¬ 
amples  of  French  heroism  in  this 
war  is  that  of  the  French  school 
teachers  who  havefaithfullycon- 
ducted  their  classes  in  the  ruins 
of  besieged  towns.  School  buildings  may  have 
been  destroyed,  enemy  shells  may  be  shrieking 
overhead,  but  French  schools  go  on,  in  cellars, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  the  teachers 
have  constituted  themselves  the  special  guides 
and  protectors  of  the  children,  directing  them 
in  both  work  and  play,  and  shielding  them  so 
far  as  possible  from  the  horrors  of  nearby  war¬ 
fare.  In  Rheims,  for  instance,  in  spite  of 
enemy  guns,  school  was  conducted  in  cellars 
for  498  children  out  of  a  total  of  715  and  the 
regular  studies  pursued.  Recently  a  woman 
teacher  was  decorated  for  distinguished  service 
in  protecting  and  caring  for  her  charges,  and 
everywhere  in  France  this  work  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  as  a  unique,  valuable  war  ser¬ 
vice.  So  insistent  is  France  that  her  children 
be  educated  even  during  war,  that  in  1916  it 
was  ordered  that  all  unemployed  children  be¬ 
tween  thirteen  and  eighteen  must  attend  school 
or  industrial  classes.  Parents  who  did  not  obey 
the  order  would  lose  their  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits.  And  this,  remember,  in  the  midst  of  a 
deadly  war,  fought  largely  on  French  soil  and  at 
the  expense  of  France’s  best  resources.  Could 
there  be  a  better  commentary  on  the  French 


valuation  of  education  and  of  her  children? 
Could  there  be  a  better  example  for  us  as  we 
enter  the  war? 

Our  measures  for  child  protection  in  the  past 
have  not  been  marked  by  any  very  great  hero¬ 
ism.  For  thirteen  years  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  sought  to  persuade  state 
after  state  to  free  its  child  laborers  and  provide 
for  their  education.  Few  states  responded 
readily.  They  had  to  be  hammered  year  after 
year  until  they  were  forced  to  remedy  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  evils.  It  was  slow  work  and 
finally  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  was 
sought  in  a  federal  child  labor  law  which  would 
establish  for  the  whole  country  a  uniform  rul¬ 
ing.  Now,  after  a  campaign  lasting  three 
years,  the  bill  was  passed  and  went  into  effect 
September  1,  1917. 

With  that  much  accomplished,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  planned  to  turn  its 
attention  to  forms  of  child  labor  not  covered 
by  the  federal  law,  such  as  local  occupations  in 
stores,  street  selling,  and  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
school  facilities.  There  is  still  one  state  where 
there  is  no  compulsory  education  law,  three 
states  where  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  entire 
state,  and  seven  others  where  children  are  not 
required  to  attend  school  until  they  are  at 
least  fourteen.  A  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
at  the  last  session  providing  for  federal  aid  to 
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THE  WAR  INVADES  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSES 
Is  it  true  patriotism  to  permit  the  nation’s  emblem  to  be  produced  under  conditions  such  as  this' 


elementary  schools  in  order  that  children  in 
sparsely  populated  districts  might  have  as 
good  an  education  as  children  in  the  wealthier 
sections,  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  Committee.  The  adoption  of  mothers’ 
pension  laws  by  all  states  to  prevent  children 
from  assuming  the  burden  of  family  support 
before  they  have  completed  at  least  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  the  development  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  that  would  give  children  who 
must  enter  industry  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  the 
best  possible  training  and  that  would  continue 
their  training  after  they  have  gone  to  work — all 
these  were  planks  in  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee’s  platform  when  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany. 

What  has  happened  to  these  hard-won  victor¬ 
ies  and  plans  for  the  future  during  these  first 
months  of  war  ? 

Perhaps  because  we  did  not  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem,  or  perhaps  because  we 
have  never  fully  appreciated,  in  spite  of  our 
baby  saving  campaigns  and  child  welfare  com¬ 
mittees,  the  true  value  of  child  conservation 
and  development,  the  beginning  of  the  war  for 
us  was  marked  by  an  astonishing  number  of 
schemes  for  war  service  by  the  children  them¬ 
selves,  schemes  which  usually  called  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  labor  laws  or  the  closing  of 


schools.  Among  the  first  war  emergency  bills 
introduced  in  a  number  of  states  were  laws 
providing  for  the  relaxation  of  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education  laws  so  that  there  would 
be  no  hindrances  to  the  use  of  children  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  on  farms.  Practically  none  of  these 
bills  carried  any  provision  for  safeguarding  these 
children  from  overwork  and  exploitation. 
They  were  to  be  regarded  simply  as  so  much 
emergency  machinery,  to  be  used  until  worn 
out  and  then  discarded. 

Do  you  not  remember  the  innumerable  plans 
for  increasing  our  food  supply  by  a  general 
release  of  children  from  school  to  work  on 
farms?  Do  you  not  remember  that  most  of 
these  plans  showed  little  knowledge  of  a  child’s 
capacity,  of  the  results  of  loss  of  schooling,  or 
of  the  real  nature  of  farmwork?  In  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  it  was  suggested  that  all 
the  schools  be  closed  in  April  to  permit  the 
children  to  go  out  to  farms  and  work.  There 
was  no  mention,  however,  of  how  to  get  the 
children  to  the  farms,  how  to  discover  what 
farmers  needed  them,  how  to  see  that  only  the 
healthy  went,  or  what  to  do  with  the  thousands 
left  to  play  in  the  streets! 

There  were  repeated  appeals,  early  in  the 
war,  for  the  help  of  children  in  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  But  there  was  no  mention  of  the  fact 
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THE  NEWSBOY  CRIME 

We  generally  admire  the  interesting  characters  of  the  little  newsboys  we  meet,  but  do  we  ever  stop  to  figure  the  cost? 


that  investigation  has  shown  that  the  canning 
industry,  unless  carefully  regulated,  is  especially 
hard  on  child  workers  because  of  the  excessive 
hours  of  labor  in  rush  times,  the  “speeding 
up”  to  avoid  spoiling  materials,  and  the  usual 
unsanitary  living  conditions.  The  words  “  food 
shortage”  have  become  ones  to  conjure  with, 
and  the  canners  in  one  state  had  little  trouble 
in  persuading  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools  that  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  local  school  officials  open  the  schools 
two  or  three  weeks  late  in  the  fall  so  that  the 
children  might  assist  in  canning  the  crops. 
And  this  was  in  a  state  where  there  is  a  lower 
age  limit  for  canning  factories  than  for  any 
other  industry. 

From  the  South  there  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  federal  child  labor  law,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  fourteen-year  limit  for  factories  and 
mills,  be  set  aside  during  the  war  so  that  the 
cotton  mills  might  continue  to  employ  eleven 
and  twelve-year-old  children  the  full  eleven- 
hour  day.  But  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  illiteracy  in  the  South,  even  among 
the  whites,  is  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  proved 
by  government  investigation  that  the  child  in 
the  cotton  mill  has  half  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
child  outside  the  mill  to  live  to  be  twenty-one. 


In  short  them  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  a  clamor  for  the  use  of  children  in  all  kinds 
of  labor,  but  there  was  little  recognition  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  a  policy  that  would  curtail 
our  children’s  schooling,  endanger  their  health, 
or  in  any  way  waste  our  human  resources  at  a 
time  when  we  must  conserve  every  bit  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  efficiency  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present.  People  cried,  “Let  the  children  do 
their  bit!”  without  stopping  to  analyze  the 
children’s  capacities  or  to  consider  what  might 
be  “their  bit”  in  the  long  run.  Neither  have 
they  been  quick  to  perceive  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  industries  that  have  seized  upon  the 
war  as  an  argument  for  lowering  child  labor 
standards  are  the  same  industries  that  have  al¬ 
ways  opposed  the  enactment  of  these  selfsame 
standards. 

To  mention  but  one  striking  example  of  the 
effects  of  war  on  labor,  tenement  homework  in 
New  York  City  has,  according  to  the  National 
Consumers’  League,  increased  alarmingly.  And 
in  one  tenement  home  where  even  the  tiniest 
children  worked  as  long  as  they  could,  they 
were  turning  out,  for  three  cents  a  gross,  little 
lapel-button  American  flags  to  be  worn  by  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens!  And  because  we  are  all  too 
preoccupied  or  too  busy  properly  to  safeguard 
American  children,  even  our  soldiers’  uniforms 
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IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COTTON  FIELDS 

“So  far  as  we  have  any  information,  the  greatest  number  of  children  have  gone  this  year  into  farmwork’’ 


have  found  their  way  into  the  tenements,  there 
to  be  worked  upon  by  children  in  the  filthiest 
of  homes  in  violation  of  labor  and  sanitary 
laws.  The  War  Department  is  investigating 
the  matter  and  will  doubtless  take  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  but  homework  is  a  form  of  industry 
very  hard  to  regulate  and  control  even  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  is 
difficult  in  times  of  peace — it  will  be  many 
times  more  difficult  in  war  when  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  getting  things  done  than 
to  finding  out  where  and  how  they  are  done. 
Other  articles  in  which  the  Government  is 
not  directly  interested  will  find  their  way  into 
the  tenements  and  an  industry  which  is  more 
destructive  of  home  life  and  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  than  any  other  will  flourish  unchecked  in 
the  flurry  of  war  preparations. 

In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  in  normal 
times  800  children  take  out  work  permits  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  2,000  have  taken  out  per¬ 
mits  this  year.  Where  are  these  children? 
Have  they  left  school  permanently?  Are  they 
engaged  in  some  occupation  that  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  health?  These  are  questions 
that  must  be  answered,  for  if  Trenton’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  typical  of  what  is  happening  all  over  the 
country  we  shall  have  5,000,000  child  laborers 
to-morrow  where  we  had  2,000,000  yesterday. 


So  far  as  we  have  any  information,  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  children  have  gone  this  year  into 
farmwork,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  agent  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  who 
studies  the  farm  situation  in  five  states,  is  that 
there  is  doubt  “whether  the  harm  done  to  the 
children  and  the  school  system  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  war  has  not  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  contribution  to  the  food 
supply.”  For  the  use  of  children  in  agriculture 
has  been  singularly  heedless  and  disorganized. 
In  most  places  children  were  excused  from 
school  in  the  spring  “for  farmwork,”  but  there 
was  no  follow-up  system  to  see  that  they  actu¬ 
ally  worked  and  no  certification  of  their  physi¬ 
cal  fitness.  In  Kansas,  for  instance,  school 
officials  were  empowered  to  excuse  children  “of 
passing  grade”  (but  there  was  no  definition  of 
such  grade)  and  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools  said  this  summer  that  he  did  not  know 
how  many  children  had  left  school,  where  they 
had  gone,  or  when  they  would  return.  I  n  some 
places  the  local  superintendents  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  fixed  age  limits  and 
grades  for  leaving  school,  and  followed  up  the 
children  to  some  extent,  but  so  far  as  the  state 
is  concerned  those  children  are  “somewhere  in 
Kansas,”  presumably  working,  and  they  may 
or  may  not  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  Mis- 
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IDEAL  RECREATION  GROUNDS 

If  circumstances  such  as  this  could  be  arranged  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  educational  standards  of  America 


souri  fixed  a  state-wide  fourteen-year  age  limit 
but  released  the  children  without  certificates 
of  health  or  of  intended  employment,  and  there 
too  the  school  authorities  do  not  know  how 
many  children  have  left  school  or  where  they 
have  gone.  New  Jersey  has  worked  out  a 
more  careful  scheme  of  child  farm-labor,  but 
even  there,  because  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
were  not  carefully  consulted,  some  of  the  9,000 
children  who  joined  the  state  Junior  Industrial 
Army  have  been  doing  odd  jobs  at  mowing 
lawns,  mending  roads,  and  pulling  weeds,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  enough  productive  work  to 
fill  up  their  time. 

In  solving  the  child  farm-labor  problem  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  there  are  at  least  three  things  to 
be  considered: 

1 .  The  needs  of  the  farmers. 

There  is  no  gain  in  letting  children  wholesale 
out  of  school  if  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do, 
or  if  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  what  the 
farmers  want  done.  At  the  outset  of  the  farm 
labor  movement  last  spring  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
grange  officers  throughout  the  country  asking 
if  in  their  districts  the  labor  of  city  school  chil¬ 
dren  was  desired.  The  answers  came  from 
thirty-two  states  and  62  per  cent,  of  them  said 
emphatically  “No.”  Of  the  38  per  cent,  who 


answered  “  Yes,”  68  per  cent,  qualified  their 
answers  by  saying  “for  a  little  while,”  “during 
berry  picking,”  “  the  older  ones,”  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Several  farmers  from  the  Middle 
West  wrote  that  they  wanted  grown  men  who 
could  handle  machinery  and  horses.  A  man 
from  New  Hampshire  wrote,  “  It  would  take 
two  farmers  to  teach  one  boy!”  An  Illinois 
farmer  said,  “  1 1  takes  too  much  of  the  farmer’s 
time  to  teach  them.”  Another  said,  “The 
work  is  too  hard.” 

In  short,  farming  is  a  skilled  occupation 
which  the  child  can  not  take  up  without  train¬ 
ing,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  heavy,  calling 
for  more  strength  than  the  young  child  has  to 
give,  and  the  farmer  usually  has  not  the  time 
to  watch  the  child  and  give  him  appropriate 
tasks.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  a  constructive  plan  for  farmwork  by  children, 
issued  last  spring,  suggested  that  only  the  older 
children  be  sent  away  from  home  to  farms,  but 
that  the  younger  children  be  employed  under 
competent  supervision  on  school  gardens  or 
community  plots,  directed  by  a  summer  agri¬ 
cultural  faculty  from  the  schools,  so  that  their 
work  might  be  efficient  and  they  themselves  safe¬ 
guarded  from  exploitation.  To  send  children 
promiscuously  to  farm  districts  is  both  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  farmer  and  a  danger  to  the  children. 
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2.  The  welfare  of  the  children. 

No  child  should  be  permitted  to  leave  school 
for  farmwork  who  can  not  pass  a  careful  physi¬ 
cal  examination,  nor  should  he  be  sent  to  the 
farms  without  adequate  provision  for  his  living 
quarters,  food,  and  recreation.  One  complaint 
by  the  farmers  who  answered  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee’s  questionnaire  was 
that  city  children  were  not  contented  in  the 
country  because  “there  were  no  movies!”  Ob¬ 
viously  it  is  a  good  deal  to  ask  of  a  town-bred 
child  that  he  go  to  the  country  and  adapt  him¬ 
self  at  once  to  hard  outdoor  labor  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  life.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
it  has  been  found  that  boys  work  more  effi¬ 
ciently  that  way  in  most  cases,  the  gang  sys¬ 
tem,  tried  out  this  summer,  whereby  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  out  in  gangs  to  a  given  district,  live  in 
camps  under  Scout  Masters,  Playground,  or 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors,  and  are  taken  to  the 
farms  to  work  and  returned  to  camp  at  night, 
has  apparently  proved  the  most  successful 
way  of  working  city  children  in  the  country. 
Under  this  system  food,  sleeping  quarters, 
work  hours,  and  play  time  are  all  regulated 
and  the  farmer  is  able  to  secure  labor  when  he 
wants  it  but  is  free  from  the  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

3.  The  children  s  schooling. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  difference  a 
few  weeks  of  school  may  make  in  a  child’s 
progress  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  only  the 
more  advanced  pupils  of  high  standing  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  school  for  work.  In  recent  studies 
of  agricultural  child  labor  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  it  has  been  found  that 
absence  from  school  for  farm  work  is  the  chief 
cause  of  retardation  in  school  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  Colorado  where  children  in  certain 
counties  are  kept  out  of  school  from  two  to 
twenty-two  weeks  each  year  to  work  in  the 
sugar-beet  fields  it  was  found  that  in  some 
districts  73  per  cent,  of  the  beet-workers  were 
retarded  while  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  non¬ 
beet  workers  were  retarded.  Even  a  short 
absence  from  school  may  spoil  a  child’s  chances 
of  progress  as  was  shown  in  the  reports  of  the 
Philadelphia  school  teachers  at  the  time  when 
Philadelphia  children  were  late  in  returning 
to  school  because  they  worked  in  New  Jersey 
cranberry  bogs.  Then  the  teachers  said  that 
these  children  “  seemed  to  forget  all  they  knew,” 
“were  dirty  and  neglected,”  came  back  tired 
and  worthless,  after  their  few  weeks  of  farm- 
work.  The  country  child  in  America  already 


has  a  school  term  forty-six  days  shorter  than 
the  city  child  and  twice  as  many  country  chil¬ 
dren  as  city  children  are  illiterate.  To  close 
rural  schools  earlier  and  open  them  later  that 
the  children  may  work  in  the  fields  means  de¬ 
priving  the  country  child  of  his  small  share  of 
America’s  free  education,  and  his  one  chance 
to  stay  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiterates.  For  the 
city  child,  to  close  the  schools  or  to  excuse  him 
from  attendance  to  work  on  the  farms,  is  to 
subject  him  to  dangers  of  retardation,  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  that  after  all  perhaps  he  need  not 
go  to  school,  and  to  prepare  him  for  that  too 
early  departure  from  school  that  is  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  city  children. 

We  already  have  some  5,000,000  illiterates 
in  the  United  States.  Can  we  afford  to  create 
a  larger  army  of  them  simply  because  we  have 
not  thoroughly  organized  and  regulated  child 
agricultural  labor? 

In  the  midst  of  war,  England  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  absolute  necessity  of  re-building 
her  school  system,  of  returning  to  a  shorter 
work  day  in  her  factories,  and  of  encouraging 
the  upbuilding  of  the  child  welfare  agencies 
that  gave  up  their  activities  earlier  in  the  war. 
Sir  Herbert  Fisher  asked  in  Parliament  this 
spring  for  an  increase  of  £3,829,000  over  last 
year’s  educational  budget.  The  Committee 
on  juvenile  education  has  recommended  a 
general  fourteen-year  age  limit  for  leaving 
school  throughout  England  with  the  abolition 
of  all  exemptions,  and  the  establishment  of 
day  continuation  schools  for  children  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  with  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week. 

The  spirit  that  must  be  back  of  these  changes 
the  committee  states  is  a  “complete  change  of 
temper  and  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  as  to  what  they  mean  to  make 
of  their  boys  and  girls.  Can  the  conception 
of  the  juvenile  as  primarily  a  little  wage-earner 
be  replacec  by  the  conception  of  the  juvenile 
as  primarily  the  workman  and  the  citizen  in 
training?  Can  it  be  established  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  purpose  is  to  be  the  dominating  one, 
without  as  well  as  within  the  school  doors, 
during  these  formative  years?  ” 

What  is  America’s  answer  to  these  questions? 
Are  our  children  simply  little  wage-earners, 
sacrificed  for  the  apparent  emergency?  Or 
are  they  our  future  citizens,  safeguarded,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  prepared  to  be  fit  citizens  of  the 
United  States?  Our  treatment  of  our  children 
in  wartime  will  tell. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  LEND  A 
HELPING  HAND 

BY 

Dr.  LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK 

(President,  The  Camp  Fire  Girls) 


WE  USUALLY  conceive  of 
girls  as  women-in-the-making 
rather  than  something  in 
themselves.  They  are  fu¬ 
tures,  and  our  treatment  of 
them  is  as  futures,  with  reference  to  what 
they  are  going  to  be  rather  than  what  they  now 
are.  Yet  there  is  a  quality  of  girlishness  which 
has  its  peculiar  distinction  and  unusual  im¬ 
portance,  especially  in  a  world  at  war.  Girls 
are  not  only  interesting  creatures  who  look 
forward  wistfully  into  the  future  fullness  of 
womanhood,  with  its  devotions,  reticences, 
and  joys  in  others,  but  also  they  are  beings 
with  a  strange  and  inspiring  power  because  of 
their  simple,  trustful  relations  to  life — ties 
which  belong  beautifully  to  childhood.  And 
if  girls  are  such  great — if  not  one  of  the  greatest 
— forces  to  leep  alive  this  spirit  of  childhood 
on  earth,  most  assuredly  they  comprise  a 
sound  institution  of  cheer  and  hopefulness  in 
an  otherwise  uncertain  world.  Indeed,  girls 
are  essentially  women  whose  ideals,  happiness, 
faith,  and  vision  have  not  been  marred  or 
blurred  by  the  exigencies  of  so-called  “real” 
experiences  in  life,  and  we  depend  upon  girls 


between  twelve  and  twenty,  and  upon  women 
who  maintain  these  qualities,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  clear  appraisal  during  the  cloudy  days. 
Society — the  society  of  humanity — might  al¬ 
most  be  described  as  a  structure  whose  spirit 
of  design  is  the  spirit  of  girlishness. 

But  let  us  first  see — before  accepting  this 
fact— what  the  true  spirit  of  girlishness  em¬ 
braces.  Since  the  participation  of  America  in 
the  war,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  been  faced 
with  certain  problems.  They  were  needed 
to  help  the  Red  Cross  Society;  they  were  of¬ 
fered  opportunities  in  the  Liberty  Bond  cam¬ 
paign  ;  their  food-saving  expeditions,  and  “  Give 
Service”  buttons  had  to  be  supported  and 
demonstrated.  How  did  the  girls  approach 
these  enterprises?  Bv  the  boisterous,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  catching  bravado  of  boys?  By  the 
convincing  logic  of  men,  or  by  the  masculine 
assertiveness  of  suffragettes?  Not  at  all !  They 
simply  practised  being  themselves  upon  all 
occasions.  They  threw  their  enthusiasm  into  a 
Chautauqua  food-saving  campaign,  or  a  Red 
Cross  ice-cream  social  in  their  own  inspired 
manner.  They  made  the  selling  of  Liberty 
Bonds  .a  gay  competition;  they  marched  in 
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parades  where  “they  looked  so  beautiful” — 
which  epitomizes,  in  a  way,  their  whole  mes¬ 
sage.  For  entirely  apart  from  what  they  do, 
true  girls  are  beautiful.  They  represent  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  glad  romance,  of  eager, 
self-forgetting  joy  in  service,  which  is  stored  in 
every  village,  and  town,  and  city.  Girls  are 
not  merely  helping  their  elders.  They  are  per¬ 
forming  a  distinct  service  of  their  own.  They 
are  contributing  to  the  spiritual  integrity  of  our 
generation.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  money 
was  given  more  joyously  than  that  through 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  The  donors  have  even 
appreciated  “value  received,”  for  a  bit  of  hap¬ 
piness  from  the  eager  joyousness  of  the  girls 
has  made  the  giving  pleasant. 

Definite  and  material  results,  too,  have  been 
recorded.  In  April,  May,  June,  and  July  of 
this  year  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  for  the  Red  Cross.  And  following  is  a 
healthy  report  from  a  leader  in  a  Chautauqua 
food-saving  campaign: 

“During  the  last  three  days  of  Chautauqua 
we  did  our  best  to  stir  up  the  people  to  the 
food-saving  campaign.  We  made  several  ban¬ 
ners,  used  them  in  parade,  pitched  our  tent  on 
the  ground,  and  called  it  the  Registration  Tent. 
Monday  evening  the  management  reserved 
seats  for  us,  decorated  them  in  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  gave  us  the  use  of  the  stage  dur¬ 


ing  intermissions.  We  wore  our  ceremonial 
dresses;  the  girls  sang  our  food  conservation 
song,  and  1  explained  the  pledge,  and  asked 
every  lady  in  the  crowded  tent  to  sign  it. 
.  .  .  We  expect  our  canning  outfit  this 

week,  when  we  will  can  on  a  per  cent,  basis; 
or  cash,  so  much  per  dozen.  We  are  to  take 
an  active  part  in  demonstration  work,  when 
the  demonstrator  is  here  from  our  state  college 
of  agriculture.  We  are  to  do  sewing  for  the 
Red  Cross  as  soon  as  our  patterns  come. 
.  .  .  Just  as  I  was  enclosing  this  in  an 

envelope  1  had  a  phone  call  from  a  lady  fifteen 
miles  in  the  country  saying  that  the  ladies 
were  going  to  have  an  ice-cream  social  next 
Wednesday  and  want  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  to 
come  out  and  help,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to 
the  girls  for  the  Red  Cross  fund.  Good! 
We’ll  be  there,  and  we’ll  take  a  good  crowd  with 
us.” 

From  Louisiana  came  the  news  that  in  a 
town,  where  prizes  were  offered  to  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  in  a  Liberty  Bond  selling 
campaign,  four  girls  won  out  by  selling  one 
hundred  and  forty  bonds.  A  New  York  vil¬ 
lage  registered  that  “The  ‘Give  Service’  but¬ 
tons  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  girls  to  wear 
them  at  a  Red  Cross  dinner  where  they  waited 
on  all  the  tables  and  cleared  over  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  buttons  helped,  as  there  were 


ROLLING  THE  PACK 

Learning  the  arts  of  the  out-of-doors.  Last  summer  45,000  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  camping  with  their  guardians,  the 

bulk  of  them  op  money  they  had  earned  themselves 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  WIND  AND  THE  WAVES 

Camp  Fire  Girls  in  an  interpretative  dance  expressing  the  vitality  and  happiness  w  hich  lies  forever  at  the  heart  of  thing: 
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THE  CEREMONIAL  GOWN 

These  girls,  with  their  decorated  paddles  and  official  costumes,  are  prepared  for  the  monthly  Council  Fire 


only  eight  girls  to  serve  about  three  hundred 
people.  So  you  see  we  needed  a  lot  of  cour¬ 
age.”  From  Wisconsin  we  learned  that  “A 
Red  Cross  parade  was  given  in  our  town  and 
my  girls  wore  their  ‘Minute  Suits/  and  on 
their  hats  was  pinned  a  red  cross.  They  looked 
so  beautiful.  1  marched  as  a  nurse  with  them. 
We  had  a  grand  parade.  1  intend  to  teach  the 
girls  how  to  make  things  for  the  Red  Cross  to 
send  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors.” 

Without  being  masculine,  the  girls  adore 
manliness,  a  certain  readiness  and  spontaneity 
and  freedom  from  care,  which,  upon  stimula¬ 
tion,  knows  few  limitations.  Life’s  deeper 
purposes  are  absent  and  they  are  free  to  arouse 
an  atmosphere  of  radiant,  romantic  affection 
for  all — which  may  be  deeper  than  the  sup¬ 
posedly  “deep!”  It  is  in  making  this  affec¬ 
tion  serve  a  beautiful  and  noble  cause  that  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  has  its  field. 

The  first  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  a  family 
group  with  the  friends  who  gathered  about 
them.  The  beautiful  things  that  girls  might 
do  together  with  a  leader  in  their  homes,  out 
of  doors,  in  work  and  play,  were  grouped  and 
given  form  and  spirit,  with  a  symbolic  back¬ 
ground  interpreted  from  history  to  catch  and 
make  permanent  the  elusive  element  of  ro¬ 
mance.  The  response  was  immediate.  All 
over  the  country,  all  over  the  world,  Camp 
Fires  were  started,  guardians  sat  with  their 
girls  in  council,  until  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  organization,  this  spring,  one  hundred 
thousand  girls  were  enrolled.  It  is  these  girls 
and  many  more  who  are  being  added  daily  to 
their  ranks,  who  are  able  at  this  time  to  come 
forward,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  groups 
trained  in  team-work  to  “do  their  bit.”  It  is 
these  girls  and  their  mothers  and  sisters  and 


friends  who  had  adopted,  almost  before  Mr. 
Hoover  was  giving  his  message  to  the  women  of 
America,  their  war  programme  of  saving  and 
serving  which  had  been  worked  out  in  closest 
consultation  with  the  officials  at  Washington. 
This  was — and  is  so  far  as  I  know — the  most 
specific,  simple,  workable  war-time  creed  of 
conduct  that  any  organization  has  proposed. 

To  save  food  daily — thrice  daily — that  our 
allies  and  we  may  have  strength  with  which  to 
win  the  war  is  a  grim  necessity.  It  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  difficult  thing  to  do  because  each  act 
seems  so  trivial  and  the  job  is  endless — three 
times  one  day,  then  three  times  the  next  day, 
and  three  times  the  following,  throughout  each 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year.  It  is  before  the  endless  stupidity  of  the 
commonplace  that  human  nature  fails.  Even 
heroes  in  battle  often  falter  in  those  tasks  that 
involve  long-continued  doing  of  the  obvious. 
I  often  think  of  the  differences  between  the 
army  in  the  battlefields  and  the  army,  equally 
necessary  as  President  Wilson  tells  us,  in  the 
kitchens.  The  army  on  the  battlefield  is  like 
Niagara,  tremendous,  inspiring,  thunderous, 
destructive,  full  of  evident  power,  and  having 
all  the  pomp  of  embodied  people.  The  army 
in  the  homes  is  like  the  rain,  silent,  gentle, 
without  spotlight  or  blare  of  trumpets,  or  the 
glare  of  newspaper  attention;  so  insignificant 
but  just  as  important. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  attainment 
of  food  saving  upon  a  large  scale  and  carried 
out  for  a  long  period  is  dependent  upon  our 
being  able  to  conceive  of  it  in  some  way  as 
a  joyous  achievement,  an  adventure,  a  happy 
serving  of  our  guests.  Just  as  the  imagination 
must  play  upon  the  army  and  war.  expressing 
itself  through  the  thrill  of  the  uniform,  the 
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THE  “GIVE-SERVICE”  UNIFORM 

The  wearers  are  called  “Minute  Girls”  while  so  clad  and  engaged  in  war-time  service 


marcning  regiment,  the  band,  the  colors,  and 
make  of  it  a  glorified  entity,  so  must  the 
food-saving  army  be  treated.  Here  our  girls 
have  a  peculiar  service.  They  are  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes  of  America,  they  are 
helping  to  peel  the  potatoes,  wash  the  dishes, 
make  the  hash,  and  set  the  table,  overcoming 
food  prejudices.  Theirs  is  the  task,  the  high 
privilege,  of  making  this  an  adventure,  an 
adventure  having  its  humor,  beauty,  and 
whimsicalities.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  carrying  out  the  Hoover  pro¬ 
gramme — all  with  Mr.  Hoover’s  personal  ap¬ 
proval  and  delight.  They  have  created  sixteen 
foodsaving  honors  as  follows: 

1.  Use  at  least  as  much  corn  as  you  do  wheat 
products. 

2.  Invent  a  new  corn  bread  or  pudding,  etc., 
and  have  the  family  eat  it  twenty  times  in  three 
months. 

3.  Make  three  different  corn  recipes  sufficiently 
popular  to  be  each  used  once  a  week. 

4.  Do  not  eat  meat  or  eggs  more  than  once  a  day. 

5.  Eat  everything  edible  on  the  plate. 

6.  Have  not  more  than  two  courses  at  regular 
meals. 

7.  Use  a  fireless  cooker  twenty-five  times  in  each 
month. 

8.  Do  your  marketing  personally,  not  by  tele¬ 
phone,  except  in  emergencies. 

9.  Work  in  a  vegetable  garden  on  the  average 
of  three  hours  a  week. 

10.  Preserve  enough  of  any  fruit  or  berries  for 
the  family  for  the  winter. 

1 1 .  Preserve  enough  of  any  one  vegetable  for  the 
use  of  the  family  for  the  winter,  such  as  corn,  beans 
peas,  or  tomatoes. 

12.  Do  not  throw  away  any  bread  or  other 
wheat  products. 

13.  Scrape  all  mixing  bowls  and  food  dishes 
clean  with  a  spatula. 


14.  Throw  away  no  bones  until  you  have 
used  them  for  soup.  Add  to  your  soup  stock  every 
available  remnant  of  food. 

15.  Throw  away  no  fat. 

16.  Before  disposing  of  any  waste,  carefully 
inspect  the  contents  of  all  baskets  and  pails  to  see 
that  nothing  edible  is  thrown  away. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  are  undertaking  in  many 
places  to  give  War-time  Banquets,  at  which 
new  recipes  are  demonstrated,  new  dishes  given, 
economies  practiced,  all  with  beauty,  dainti¬ 
ness,  joy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Little 
food-saving  plays,  skits,  pantomines  are  being 
given  by  girls  before  their  Sunday  Schools, 
before  women's  clubs,  before  their  classmates 
in  school.  A  few  are  undertaking  modes  of 
demonstration  in  store  windows. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  using  the  power  of 
organization  and  of  team-work  in  their  Red 
Cross,  Hoovering,  gardening,  etc.;  that  is, 
each  girl  belongs  to  a  Camp  Fire  consisting  of 
not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty  girls  over 
twelve  years.  They  meet  weekly  and  carry 
out  the  Minute  Girl  programme,  which  was 
adopted  when  the  war  was  declared,  as  follows: 

“EVERY  DAY.  Pray  God  for  the  triumph 
of  right,  and  that  you  may  have  capable  heads, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  unselfish,  loving  hearts. 
Walk,  not  ride,  to  school  or  work.  Keep  clean 
outside  and  inside  every  day.  Sleep  more  than 
sixty-three  hours  a  week,  if  you  are  under  sixteen; 
more  than  fifty-six,  if  you  are  over  sixteen.  Carry 
out  the  programme  of  saving  food  and  money. 

“  EACH  WEEK.  Hike,  so  as  to  bring  your  total 
up  to  thirty-five  miles  a  week  for  three  weeks  a 
month — one  hundred  miles  in  a  month.  On  each 
hike — learn  one  new  way  to  save  food;  one  new  way 
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to  save  money;  one  new  way  to  handle  an  emer¬ 
gency  (First  Aid).  Sing  ‘America,’  ‘Star  Spangled 
Banner,’  and  ‘Dixie.’ 

“EACF1  MONTH.  Have  a  council  fire  where 
the  events  of  the  month  are  reviewed,  savings  and 
earnings  tallied,  general  plans  for  the  month  out¬ 
lined,  that  is,  making  surgical  dressings,  caring  for 
orphan  babies,  etc. 

“EACF1  SUMMER.  All  who  can  will  have 
gardens,  chickens,  or  a  pig;  will  salvage  adja- 
ent  crops  of  apples,  berries,  etc.,  will  preserve 
the  product;  will  go  camping  for  not  less  than  a 
week;  and  will  endure  some  real  hardship.” 

It  is  this  programme  that  Camp  Fire  Girls 
are  eager  to  share  and  spread.  For  the  Camp 
Fire  organization  is  not  seeking  its  own  glory. 
The  girls  have  laid  aside  their  beautiful  cere¬ 
monial  costumes,  into  which  each  maiden 
worked  the  story  of  her  desires  and  her  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  have  adopted  for  public  occasions 
and  service  periods  the  simple  universal  cos¬ 
tume  of  blue  serge  skirt  (or  bloomers),  white 
middy  blouse  and  red  tie,  with  the  round  sail¬ 
or’s  cap.  Last  year  hundreds  of  girls  marched 
in  the  great  New  York  preparedness  parade  in 
this  costume,  and  hundreds  more  gave  up  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  graduation  dress  and 
were  proud  to  receive  their  diplomas  in  this, 
the  patriotic  Minute  Girl  costume.  Camp 
Fire  Girls  are  sharing  their  war  work  as  well 
as  their  uniform,  with  any  girls  who  are  in¬ 
terested,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  active 
members  or  not. 

These  qualities  of  girlhood  are  not  available 
for  war  or  other  community  service  except  by 
means  of  definite  organization.  ‘‘Girls  and 
women  can  no  more  meet  this  food  situation  by 
each  one  doing  her  best  individually  than  men 


can  meet  the  war  situation  by  each  one  spring¬ 
ing  to  arms  and  fighting  individually.  We  can¬ 
not  get  real  results  without  big  organization 
and  a  definite  programme.  Each  one  must  feel 
that  she  belongs  to  the  army,  wears  the  colors, 
obeys  the  orders,  sees  progress,  reports  results, 
and  feels  that  she  is  in  line,  touching  elbows 
with  others  who  are  also  serving.  Organize 
therefore  a  group  of  from  six  to  twenty  who 
live  near  enough  to  cooperate  in  this  nation¬ 
wide  piece  of  team-work — the  greatest  piece 
of  team-work  ever  attempted  by  girls  and 
women.”  This  was  the  summons  that  went 
out  in  the  spring  number  of  IVohelo,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  organization,  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  a  programme  dignified  and  ennobled  by 
President  Wilson’s  approving  telegram:  “My 
dear  Mr.  Gulick:  1  have  read  with  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  very  great  interest  your  telegram  of 
April  seventeenth  and  want  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  embody  an  admirable  programme. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  and  1  admire  very  much  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Cordially  and 
sincerely  yours,  Woodrow  Wilson.”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  has  since  become  our  Honorary  President 
in  approval  of  our  forms  of  service. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  is  thus  an  organization  that 
glorifies  the  very  qualities  of  girlhood.  It 
emphasizes  a  girl’s  primary  relation  to  her  own 
home  and  mother,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
through  organization  and  team-work,  brings 
these  girl  qualities  to  bear  in  a  large  and  joyous 
way  in  the  service  of  the  world  at  this  hour. 
We  aim  to  organize  girls  within  their  own 
sphere  to  help  meet  the  great  opportunity, 
rather  than  to  train  them  to  do,  haltingly,  as 
would  be  inevitable,  tasks  that  should  fall  on 
other  shoulders. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  NANCY 

“The  stores  are  open  daily.  The  tramways  run  guided  by  old  men  and  women  in  uniform.  The  streets  are  swept 

every  morning.  Commerce  marches  painfully,  but  it  marches’’ 


FIFTEEN  MINUTES  FROM  THE  FRONT 


Life  in  the  Little  City  of  Nancy  Goes  Placidly  On  Despite  Occasional  Bombardments 

and  Visits  from  Hostile  Airplanes 


BY 

RUTH  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN 

(Of  The  Vigilantes) 


FIFTEEN  minutes  from  the  front  by 
motor  the  roses  on  our  table  come 
from  the  garden;  if  one  has  roses  in 
New  York,  one  buys  them.  Here 
the  tocsin  sounds  while  one  drinks 
his  cafe  au  lait,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  if  it  is  cannon,  he  does  not  dally  on  his  way 
to  the  cellar;  there,  beyond  reach  of  the  guns, 
one  sleeps  with  no  fear  of  the  birds  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  no  comprehension  of  les  obus. 

Nancy.  A  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  this, 
the  loveliest  of  the  cities  of  the  district,  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  gracious,  wooded  hills  of  the  forest 
of  Haye.  Before  Columbus  sailed  for  America, 
its  ramparts  kept  out  marauding  enemies. 
Now  the  canal  that  connects  the  Marne  with 
the  Rhine  flows  barely  a  mile  from  the  city. 

Looking  down  from  those  hills,  Nancy  lies 
pink  and  white  in  the  hot  setting  sun,  square 


and  somewhat  sprawling,  of  houses  with  stone- 
foundations,  white  cement  walls,  and  rose- 
colored  tiled  roofs,  a  cold  gray  cathedral  and 
buildings  with  round  towers  that  look  a  little 
like  mosques.  The  exquisite  Place  Stanislas, 
with  its  four  intricately  grilled  gateways,  abuts 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  prefecture. 

There  is  something  oriental  about  it  all.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  suburb  of  Algiers.  One 
could  imagine  orange-groves  down  the  hillside 
instead  of  the  silver-maples  and  evergreens,  the 
white-birches,  horse-chestnuts,  elms,  and  ashes, 
and  copper-beeches,  and  all  the  mass  of  green 
foliage  which  mingles  in  arbors  and  clambers 
over  the  high  cement  walls.  Flowers  are  every¬ 
where,  lilies  and  roses,  red  and  white  ramblers 
that  blind  the  sun  and  block  the  view,  and 
offer  no  hint  of  the  mud  of  November  and  the 
long  frosts  of  winter. 
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population  cheerfully  emerges  after  ten  minutes  of  silence” 


FIFTEEN  MIN  UTES 


FROM  THE  FRONT 
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The  latest  guide-book,  dated  1914,  speaks 
of  “since  the  war” — but  that  is  the  war  of 
1870.  Nancy,  with  but  50,000  inhabitants 
before  the  Franco-Prussian  fracas,  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  advent  of  Alsatians,  who 
refused  the  rule  of  the  North  Germans.  They 
brought  their  industries  here.  The  Nanceiens 
continued  theirs.  Printing,  pianos,  straw-hats, 
clocks,  shoes,  chemical  products.  In  1914,  the 
population  numbered  120,000. 

Industry,  art,  and  science  vied  with  one 
another.  As  the  largest  cities  know  it,  poverty 
did  not  exist.  One  played  checkers  at  a  cafe 
table,  unmolested,  for  an  evening  for  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  beer;  one  ate  of  the  abundance  of 
an  agricultural  country — and  the  grapes  are  not 
the  poorest  in  France.  There  were  the  treas¬ 
ures  and  paintings  of  the  Museum  to  see  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  public-library  to  fre¬ 
quent,  the  schools  for  one’s  children.  There 
were  the  theatres  and  moving-pictures  and 
opera;  the  interminable  after-dinner  arguments 
of  whether  the  Germans  seriously  prepared 
for  conquests,  and  whether  the  three-years’  law 
for  compulsory  military-service  were  not  an 
absurdity;  and  the  20th  Army  Corps  to  regard 
and  ridicule — for  what  was  the  use  of  an  army 
without  a  war? 

Then  came  August.  Monsieur  Leon  Mir- 
man,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Paris,  bravely  offered,  at  the  critical  moment — 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  life — to  take  over  the 
prefecture  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  that  terror- 
stricken  region  of  French-Lorraine,  with  Nancy 
as  its  capital-city.  The  enemy  were  burning 
and  pillaging  on  their  triumphal  way  westward. 
It  was  a  question  of  which  would  reach  Nancy 
first;  the  new  prefect  or  the  Germans. 

The  new  prefect  won.  Prepared  to  surren¬ 
der  the  keys  of  the  city,  but  to  preserve  order 
nevertheless,  he  and  his  deputation  waited. 
The  Germans  were  unavoidably  delayed. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  Nancy. 

They  have  merely  annoyed  Nancy.  Taubes, 
Zeppelins,  cannon.  Sometimes  each  day. 
When  the  front  is  active  in  this  neighborhood 
the  guns  boom  incessantly.  To-day  the  alarm 
was  sounded  five  times  for  hostile  aircraft. 

Once,  with  a  single  shell,  the  Germans  flat¬ 
tened  a  hotel  to  the  ground.  Another  tipie, 
they  destroyed  a  row  of  houses.  In  the  middle 
of  a  street,  the  cobbles  are  indented  with  the 
splash  of  an  obus,  and  the  cement  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  is  chipped  off  in  bits  the  size  of  one’s  hand, 
as  if  a  gang  of  bad  boys  had  thrown  stones. 


Countless  windows  are  broken.  The  stained 
glass  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Epvre  is 
half  replaced,  piece  by  piece,  with  paper.  A 
week  ago,  with  no  object  but  to  terrorize,  they 
aimed  a  score  of  “380”  shells . 

One  calls  to  mind  details.  There  was  a  little 
boy.  In  a. brief  bombardment  a  year  ago, 
a  hole  was  cut  in  his  face,  and  his  arm  splin¬ 
tered.  Now  he  is  soon  to  be  discharged  from 
the  hospital.  The  arm  is  repaired.  One  eye 
is  gone,  but  they  have  filled  in  the  crevasses. 
He  was  a  pretty  boy. 

Yet,  within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  practi¬ 
cally  none  of  the  population  has  departed. 
Before  then,  what  with  the  call  for  men  of 
military  age,  and  the  newness  of  danger,  about 
50,000  dispersed.  The  men;  most  of  the  rich; 
the  people  with  “nerves.”  On  one  occasion, 
every  available  train  and  vehicle  bore  crowded 
families  with  their  impedimenta,  fleeing  from 
the  city.  Now  the  population  see  each  fresh 
danger  without  a  quiver  of  their  eyes. 

It  is  difficult  to  transplant  an  entire  city. 
France  has  refugees  aplenty.  Think  of  Cleve¬ 
land  suddenly  migrating  to  Philadelphia,  or 
Galveston  to  San  Francisco — not  only  migrat¬ 
ing,  but  staying  for  three  years.  It  can’t  be 
done!  It  is  simpler,  even  with  the  front  only 
ten  miles  away,  for  the  population  to  remain 
and  stick  to  their  routine  life.  Here,  the  pre¬ 
fect,  the  mayor,  everyone  of  responsibility, 
the  poor  and  many  of  the  bourgeoisie  have 
stayed:  about  70,000.  After  all,  a  city;  and 
since  a  city  cannot  go  on  living  in  abject  terror, 
there  is  calm. 

The  stores  are  open  daily.  One  can  pur¬ 
chase  clothes,  postcards,  the  macaroons  of 
Nancy  and  the  embroideries  of  Lorraine. 
The  fountains,  it  is  true,  are  encased  in  piles  of 
dirt,  against  shelling,  the  paintings  and  art 
treasures  are  no  longer  within  metropolitan 
limits,  but  the  industries,  upon  which  a  city 
depends,  tranquilly  exist;  lighting,  heating, 
water,  the  hotels,  the  barber-shops,  the  poste  et 
telegrapbe.  The  tramways  run,  guided  by  old 
men  or  women  in  uniform.  The  streets  are 
swept  every  morning.  Commerce  marches 
painfully,  but  it  marches;  and  the  hardships  of 
a  frontier-city  are  alleviated  by  an  anxious 
State  and  a  wise  prefect. 

It  is,  withal,  a  calm,  almost  phlegmatic  city, 
with  none  of  the  nerves  of  New  York,  and,  if 
one  might  venture  to  say  so,  none  of  the  nerves 
of  Paris.  Since  the  telephones  must  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  military,  the  people  forget  they 
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ever  used  telephones,  and  guard  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  ornaments.  Since  the  order  comes 
to  forego  meat  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  the 
people  unmurmuringly  forego  it.  Since  the 
mayor  asks  about  the  coal  in  each  bin,  the 
people  inquire  into  their  stores  and  give  an 
accounting.  When  a  couple  of  German  ’planes 
appear  in  the  sky  to  “have  a  look,”  the  popula¬ 
tion  put  their  heads  out  of  doors  and  have  a 
look  also — and  argue  back  and  forth  as  to 
whether  the  first  one  can  be  hit  by  the  pattering 
cannon,  or  if  it  is  not  going  slower - 

They  are  an  amazing  population.  Shells 
make  them  grumble,  but  do  not  terrify  them. 
If  they  are  in  the  street,  they  look  for  the 
Cross  of  Lorraine — a  double  cross  in  red,  which 
marks  the  places  where  the  cellars  are  of  vaulted 
stone:  to  those  cellars  they  scramble.  But  if  a 
bombardment  occurs  with  shells  at  five  minute 
intervals,  the  population  cheerfully  emerges 
after  ten  minutes  of  silence. 

The  woman  in  the  tobacco-store,  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  latest  bombardment 
apologetically  explains  why  she  was  really  a 
little  afraid  in  her  small  area.  She  points  to 
certain  spots  in  the  street:  here  this  old  lady 
was  killed;  there  the  daughter  of  the  fruit-seller 
died,  because,  of  course,  that  first  obus  arrived 
without  warning.  But — c’est  la  guerre  !  and 
what  right  has  one  to  think  of  oneself  when 
one’s  husband  is  ten  miles  or  so — over  there — 
in  real  danger,  fighting  for  France?  She  is 
sorry  for  Mme.  Pechin,  who  has  been  for  three 
months:  in  the  civil  hospital:  Mme.  Pechin 
was  hit  in  the  liver  in  a  former  bombardment; 
she  worries  about  her  children.  Curious,  isn’t  it, 
but  her  nephew  was  brought  in  yesterday  from 
the  front,  and  lies  in  the  next  ward  from  hers? 


C’est  la  guerre  ! 

Not  many  cities  know  War  better  than 
Nancy,  which  has  had  to  listen  to  it  from  its 
cellars  and  watch  it  from  its  windows  since  the 
beginning:  the  thousands  of  refugees  that 
poured  into  the  Place  Stanislas  from  the  blazing 
countryside,  barefoot,  wounded,  women  in 
nothing  but  their  chemises,  children  too 
frightened  to  cry,  beaten  down  beyond  speech 
of  any  sort  for  days;  the  trials  of  a  veritable 
city  of  refugees,  at  last  successfully  met; 
bombardments,  air-raids,  the  return  of  the 
wounded  directly  from  the  front,  as  soon  as 
twelve  hours  after  those  same  men  have  waved 
goodbye;  the  return,  too,  of  prisoners,  so  near 
to  that  place  from  which  they  were  sent  that 
none  could  doubt  the  look  in  their  eyes  and 
the  exhaustion  of  their  physique  and  hope; 
then  that  fear,  for  so  long,  that  Nancy  would 
become  another  Brussels. 

All  the  time,  almost  daily,  great  lorries 
carry  soldiers,  none  knows  whence  or  whither, 
through  the  city  or  round  by  the  hills;  huge 
cannon  rumble  past  in  the  night  and  early 
morning;  gray  motor-cars,  bearing  men  with 
three  stars  on  their  sleeves,  speed  up  the 
cobbled  streets. 

If,  by  chance,  it  should  be  along  this  front 
that  the  Americans  first  come,  we  could  not 
wish  our  men  in  a  more  pleasant  countryside 
— barring  the  war  and  winter— with  its  fertile, 
rolling  hills  and  kindly,  friendly  people;  hands 
would  be  fervently  clasped,  and  the  cry  would 
be  sure  to  arise,  over  and  over,  from  a  tired, 
but  not  ungrateful  Lorraine: 

“Vivent  les  Americains  ! 

V iv e  l' Amerique  !” 


THE  HAND  ON  THE  SILL 


BY 


ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


(Author  of  "Mrs.  H-'iggs  of  TbeCabbage  Patch,"  “Lovey  Mary, "etc) 


THE  tale  was  told  me  by  a  gentle 
missionary  one  torrid  night  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  when  we  lay  in  our 
steamer  chairs  under  the  big  south¬ 
ern  stars  and  watched  the  dipper 
hanging  upside  down  in  the  midnight  blue. 

“Yes,”  she  was  saying,  “I’ve  had  a  good 
many  exciting  experiences  in  my  life.  The 
East  thirty  years  ago  was  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  is  now.  I’ll  never  forget  the  day  I 
first  landed  in  Kobe,  nor  the  strange  night  that 
followed.  1  was  only  twenty-two,  but  1 
think  1  must  have  got  my  first  gray  hairs  that 
night.” 

“  Do  tell  me  about  it,”  I  urged,  settling  my¬ 
self  comfortably  for  one  of  those  delightful, 
desultory  evenings  that  one  never  seems  to 
have  time  for  on  shore. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Dayton,  smiling  down  at 
her  long  thin  hands  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
love.  “  You  see  neither  Mary  Peters  nor  1  had 
ever  been  out  of  Tennessee  when  we  started 
alone  for  Japan.  She  was  one  of  these  pretty, 
blond,  helpless  creatures  who  had  no  more 
business  being  a  missionary  than  she  had  join¬ 
ing  the  army.  She  only  lasted  six  months — 
married  the  first  man  who  offered  to  take  her 
home.  We  had  both  been  wretchedly  seasick 
on  the  way  over  and  homesick  as  well,  and  what 
with  the  new  country  and  new  language 
and  strange  customs  we  were  rather  a  forlorn 
pair  as  we  climbed  down  the  ship’s  ladder  into 
the  launch  that  was  to  land  us  in  Kobe.” 

To  cap  our  discomfort  (the  story  went  on) 
no  one  met  us  on  the  wharf  so  we  had  to 
find  our  way  to  the  station  as  best  we  could 
and  take  the  train  for  Kyoto.  There  a  fresh 
misfortune  awaited  us.  At  the  compound 
which  was  to  be  our  future  home,  we  found  a 
letter  stating  that  the  teachers  had  gone  to  a 
camp  in  the  mountains,  and  that  we  were 
to  come  on  at  once  to  the  halfway  house 
where  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Woods,  the  presiding 
elder  and  his  wife,  would  take  us  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

“But  how  do  we  get  there?”  Mary  asked 
almost  in  tears. 


The  okasan,  the  old  woman  in  charge,  tried 
to  reassure  us.  In  broken  English  she  said  it 
was  all  arranged  that  we  should  go  by  jin- 
rikisha  to  the  foot-hills  and  by  kago  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Kagos  are  those  little  bamboo 
hammocks,  swung  on  poles  which  two  men, 
one  in  front  and  one  behind,  bear  on  their 
shoulders. 

'  “  Yoroshi,”  she  kept  saying.  “  It’s  all  right. 
You  come  Rest  House  by  sundown,  Doctor 
Woods  him  come  Rest  House  by  sundown. 
Very  nice,  everybody  very  happy.” 

But  we  were  anything  but  happy  as  we  ate 
a  hasty  luncheon  and  made  ready  to  start  forth 
again.  It  was  terribly  hot,  and  heavy  clouds 
hung  about  the  mountains  which  we  must 
reach  before  night. 

“Couldn’t  we  stay  here  until  morning?” 
asked  Mary  dolefully. 

The  okasan  shook  her  head: 

“Him  say  lady  come  to-night.  Jinrikisha 
waiting,  kago  waiting.  Must  do  as  Master 
says.” 

So  we  each  climbed  into  a  jinrikisha  and 
put  our  hand  bags  into  another  and  with  six 
coolies  in  attendance,  three  to  push  and  three 
to  pull,  started  forth  on  the  last  lap  of  our 
journey. 

The  first  few  miles  were  so  beautiful  that 
we  almost  forgot  our  troubles.  I  never  see 
mists  rising  that  I  don’t  think  of  that  afternoon. 
They  formed  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes 
against  the  hills,  swinging  and  swirling  in  the 
rising  gale  like  gigantic  scarves  of  gray  gauze. 
Presently  it  began  to  rain  and  we  had  to  stop 
while  the  coolies  put  up  the  tops  of  the  jin- 
rikishas  and  buttoned  small  squares  of  oilcloth 
across  our  laps. 

While  this  was  being  done  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  man  who  had  been  my  pusher. 
Of  all  the  evil  faces  I  had  ever  looked  into  his 
seemed  the  most  sinister.  His  head  was 
shaved,  revealing  hideous  pock  marks  that  ex¬ 
tended  down  his  face  and  on  to  his  neck.  You 
have  seen  people  who  can’t  shut  their  mouths 
easily  on  account  of  their  upper  lips  being  too 
short?  Well,  he  was  like  that,  with  a  horrible 
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mirthless  grin  that  made  me  shiver.  As  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  my  jinrikisha,  adjusting  a 
strap,  I  noticed  that  his  right  hand  was  minus  the 
forefinger  and  that  the  knuckle  was  enlarged  to 
twice  its  natural  size.  He  must  have  seen  me 
looking  at  it  for  he  held  it  up  with  a  leer  and, 
making  a  motion  to  indicate  that  it  had  been 
bitten  off,  jabbered  something  in  Japanese 
that  made  the  other  coolies  laugh. 

From  that  time  on  1  seemed  to  be  able  to 
think  of  but  two  things,  the  heavy  clouds  that 
were  rolling  toward  us,  and  that  pock-marked 
grinning  face. 

About  four  o’clock  we  reached  the  little 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we 
were  to  change  our  comfortable  jinrikishas 
for  kagos.  1  had  determined  to  say  nothing  to 
Mary  about  my  mistrust  of  the  pock-marked 
coolie  but  as  we  stood  together  under  a  big 
paper  umbrella  waiting  for  our  bags  to  be 
transferred,  she  slipped  her  hand  through  my 
arm  and  whispered: 

“  Have  you  noticed  that  awful  looking - ” 

“  Hush,”  I  warned.  “  Don’t  let  him  see  that 
we  are  talking  about  him.” 

“  1  wish  we  had  not  started,”  she  said.  “  It’s 
going  to  storm,  and  we  don’t  know  where  they 
are  taking  us.” 

“Never  mind,”  1  said.  “  I  guess  they  know 
their  business.” 

Then  we  each  climbed  into  our  small  ham¬ 
mock-like  seats,  and  curled  our  feet  awkwardly 
under  us,  as  the  stout  p'oles  were  lifted  to  the 
men’s  shoulders. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets  by  this 
time,  and  as  the  road  grew  narrow  and  steep, 
the  men’s  feet  slipped  on  the  winding  path. 
Before  long  the  storm  broke  over  us  in  all  its 
fury  and  we  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  dense 
thicket.  The  thunder  rolled  closer  and  closer, 
and  the  lightning  ripped  the  sky  in  every 
direction. 

Mary  was  so  terrified  that  1  begged  the  men 
to  take  us  back  down  the  mountain,  but  they 
either  could  not  or  would  not  understand,  and 
only  stood  looking  sheepishly  at  the  pock¬ 
marked  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 
He  stood  there  grinning  at  us  foolishly  while  he 
wrung  out  the  sweat  rag  that  had  been  bound 
around  his  brow,  and  kept  repeating:  “Aw 
right,  Bimebv.”  without  making  any  move  to 
do  as  we  requested. 

When  we  got  started  again  the  woods  were 
dark  and  wet,  and  the  path  at  times  almost 
impassable.  The  terrific  rain  had  washed 


great  boulders  down  from  the  mountain  side 
and  sometimes  a  fallen  tree  barred  our  passage. 
From  under  the  light  top  of  my  kago  I  could 
see  the  straining  muscles  in  the  bare  legs  of 
the  coolie  in  front,  and  hear  the  panting  breath 
of  the  man  in  the  rear. 

As  it  grew  darker,  we  became  more  terrified 
for  two  of  the  men  kept  slipping  and  falling, 
and  we  had  to  stop  again  and  again  for  them 
to  rest.  We  tried  to  make  them  understand 
that  we  wanted  to  walk,  that  we  would  rather 
do  anything  than  sit  cramped  any  longer  in 
those  tortuous  kagos,  lurched  back  and  forth, 
and  fearful  every  moment  of  being  pitched  out. 

“  It’s  the  mean  one  that  won’t  let  them  put 
us  down.”  whispered  Mary,  during  one  of  our 
pauses.  “And  he  is  the  one  who  would  not 
let  us  go  back.” 

Whatever  sinister  motive  they  may  have  had 
in  pressing  on,  they  certainly  were  not  sparing 
themselves.  1  never  saw  such  endurance  nor 
such  strength.  The  wind  was  beating  straight 
against  them  and  the  water  streamed  down  the 
path  over  their  feet,  loosening  rocks  and  sand 
as  it  came.  First  one  man,  then  another,  lost  a 
sandal  until  they  were  all  pounding  along 
barefooted,  panting,  gasping,  reeking  with 
sweat,  every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  six  o’clock  when, 
half  exhausted,  they  put  us  down  and  pointed 
to  a  small  shack  by  the  roadside. 

“  Rest  House!”  gasped  the  pock-marked  one, 
his  chest  heaving  painfully. 

“  But  there  is  no  light!”  I  cried,  “there  is  no 
one  there!” 

Two  of  the  coolies  pounded  on  the  door  and 
peered  in  at  the  windows  but  all  was  dark  and 
deserted. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  cried  Mary  in  terror, 
her  voice  breaking  in  a  sob. 

“Stop  crying!”  I  commanded  almost  roughly. 
“We  must  get  rid  of  these  men  if  we  have  to 
pay  them  all  we  have.” 

But  to  my  surprise  they  asked  for  no  more 
than  we  had  bargained  for,  and  after  squatting 
on  their  heels  for  a  time  made  ready  to  depart. 
All  but  the  pock-marked  one.  Again  and 
again  he  circled  the  shack,  coming  back  to  hold 
heated  argument  with  first  one  coolie,  then 
another.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at 
Mary  who  now  was  crying  unrestrainedly,  and 
1  did  not  at  all  like  the  expression  on  his 
face. 

Our  clothes,  of  course,  were  soaked  with  the 
rain,  and  our  limbs  so  stiff  we  could  scarcely 
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stand,  but  I  managed  with  what  dignity  I 
could  command  to  make  the  coolies  under¬ 
stand  that  they  were  to  leave  us  at  once  and 
go  back  down  the  mountain.  The  only  dis¬ 
senting  voice  came  from  the  evil-visaged  leader. 
He  evidently  had  other  plans,  which  he  set 
forth,  in  voluble  Japanese,  with  many  ges¬ 
tures,  and  ever  that  recurring  side  look  at  my 
fair,  disconsolate  companion,  still  weeping 
on  the  steps  of  the  shack. 

I  was  frightened  but  I  was  angry  as  well,  and 
with.no  undecided  voice  or  manner  repeated 
my  command  for  them  to  go  and  go  at  once. 

I  even  helped  get  the  bags  out  of  the  extra 
kago  to  expedite  matters. 

At  last  to  my  infinite  relief  they  wearily 
shouldered  their  long  poles,  and  the  little  pro¬ 
cession  started  down  the  mountain.  But  as 
they  turned  the  bend  in  the  road,  I  saw  the 
last  pole-bearer  look  back  over  his  shoulder, 
pause  irresolutely,  then  reluctantly  go  on. 

I  got  Mary  into  the  shack  and  slipped  the  big, 
rusty  bolt,  which  was  a  travesty  in  the  face  of 
the  sashless  window.  Then  I  looked  about  me. 
There  was  a  cot  with  a  dirty  straw  mattress,  a 
table,  two  chairs,  and  a  stove.  The  rain  had 
beaten  through  the  open  window  and  the  water 
still  stood  in  puddles  on  the  floor.  I  found  a 
box  of  matches  on  the  shelf  and  a  piece  of  candle 
in  a  bottle,  which  I  proceeded  to  light.  In  spite 
of  the  sultriness  of  the  night  Mary  was  shaking 
with  cold  and  fear,  and  I  made  her  lie  down  on 
the  cot  while  I  fussed  about  trying  to  find  some¬ 
thing  dry  in  our  bags  to  replace  our  soaked 
clothes. 

“  You  are  sure  he  went  with  the  others?”  she 
kept  asking  through  her  chattering  teeth,  and 
I  did  my  best  to  reassure  her  and  myself  at  the 
same  time. 

I  think  we  would  have  been  less  on  edge  if 
we  hadn’t  been  so  hungry.  We  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  since  noon,  and  the  long  hard  trip  had  worn 
us  out.  I  found  some  tea  in  a  can  on  the  shelf 
where  the  matches  were,  but  1  was  afraid  to 
go  outside  to  look  for  water. 

“You  try  to  go  to  sleep,”  I  urged  Mary, 
“  Doctor  Woods  may  be  here  at  any  time  now. 
I’ll  call  you  the  minute  I  hear  him  coming.” 

“But  aren’t  you  afraid?”  she  asked. 

“What  of?”  I  answered  so  stoutly  that  she 
turned  over  and  fell  asleep  like  a  comforted 
child. 

I  never  was  a  coward  but  I  shiver  even  now 
when  I  recall  that  night.  It  was  very  dark  and 
there  were  all  sorts  of  strange  disturbing  noises 


in  the  wet  woods  without.  The  flickering  light 
of  the  candle  fell  on  the  bare  boards  of  the 
shack,  and  on  Mary’s  white  upturned  face  as 
she  lay  in  rigid  silence.  Every  now  and  then 
the  trees  scraped  against  the  roof,  and  some¬ 
times  there  came  the  long  dismal  wail  of  some 
strange  animal  out  there  in  the  rain-soaked 
darkness.  With  that  preternatural  sense  of 
hearing  that  one  develops  while  waiting  for 
something  in  the  night,  I  pricked  my  ears 
at  every  new  sound.  Again  and  again  I  was 
sure  I  heard  footsteps,  and  once  I  was  so  con¬ 
fident  that  Doctor  Woods  had  arrived  that  I 
rushed  to  the  door  to  meet  him.  But  the  si¬ 
lence  that  greeted  me  was  so  overpowering 
that  I  tip-toed  back  to  my  chair. 

I  watched  the  hands  of  my  watch  creep  from 
twelve  to  one,  and  from  one  to  two;  then  I 
folded  my  arms  on  the  table  and  rested  my 
head  on  them.  I  meant  to  stay  so  only  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  1  must  have  dropped  asleep,  for  the 
next  thing  1  knew  I  was  startled  into  conscious¬ 
ness  by  a  slight  noise,  and,  without  lifting  my 
head,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  stared  stupidly 
ahead  of  me.  Then  all  my  faculties  became 
suddenly  alert.  There  on  the  window,  gripping 
the  sill,  was  a  brown  hand,  from  which  the 
fore-finger  was  missing.  The  next  instant  the 
hand  disappeared  and  I  was  left  watching  the 
place  it  had  been  in  fascinated  horror. 

Never  before  or  since  have  I  known  such 
abject  terror  as  I  knew  at  that  moment!  I  was 
afraid  to  cry  out  or  to  keep  still.  I  was  afraid 
to  wake  Mary  and  afraid  to  face  the  danger 
alone.  I  lay  perfectly  still,  my  eyes  riveted  on 
that  black  square  which  formed  the  window. 
1  knew  it  was  the  only  means  of  entrance  as 
the  door  was  bolted,  and  there  was  no  exit 
from  the  rear. 

It  was  so  still  without  that  I  might  have 
persuaded  myself  I  had  dreamed  the  hand  on 
the  sill,  had  not  every  detail  of  it  remained 
with  me  with  hideous  distinctness.  The  nails 
on  the  three  fingers  had  looked  almost  white 
against  the  dark  skin  and  the  hideous  enlarged 
knuckle  above  the  missing  finger  had  a  long 
deep  scratch  across  it. 

1  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  Over  and  over 
I  lived  the  unspeakable  tragedy  which  I 
thought  was  about  to  befall  us.  1  gauged  the 
distance  to  the  window,  and  determined  that 
I  would  fight  with  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  using 
the  legs  as  a  sort  of  battering  ram.  Every 
muscle  in  me  was  taut,  every  nerve  tingling, 
every  sense  alert,  as  I  lay  there  immovable, 
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watching  through  my  half-closed  eyes  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  hand. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  intolerable 
seconds  dragged  into  minutes,  the  minutes  into 
hours,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  My 
arms  and  legs  grew  numb,  my  eyes  ached  with 
the  tension.  It  was  as  if  an  executioner  stood 
over  me  with  sword  uplifted  and  failed  to  strike. 
Over  and  over  I  kept  praying  that  Doctor 
Woods  would  come,  that  the  man  would  not 
return,  that  Mary  would  not  wake  up,  and 
every  moment  that  my  prayer  was  answered 
the  suspense  became  more  utterly  unendurable. 

Just  as  the  dawn  was  groping  its  way  into 
the  thicket,  1  heard  a  shout  followed  by  the 
tramping  of  feet,  then  voices  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  bluff  English  “Hello! 
Hello  there!” 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  shot  the  bolt  of  the 
door.  But  I  did  not  get  it  open.  The  strain 
of  the  night  had  been  too  great  and  with  a  cry 
of  relief  I  pitched  over  on  my  face  in  a  dead 
faint.  When  I  came  to  it  was  I  who  was 
on  the  cot  and  Mary  and  Doctor  Woods  were 
bending  over  me. 

“Poor  girl!”  the  good  Doctor  kept  saving. 
“  1  never  dreamed  you  would  come  through 
the  storm.  But  my  wife  was  anxious  about 
you  all  night,  and  started  me  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  as  soon  as  it  was  light.” 


“But  the  man!”  1  whispered  weakly,  “the 
coolie  with  the  pock-marked  face - ” 

“Oh!  Tomi?”  said  the  Doctor,  “I  found 
him  sleeping  across  the  door.  He  didn’t  want 
you  to  know  he  was  there.  He  said  you  made 
him  leave  you  last  night,  but  that  after  he  got 
back  to  the  village  he  was  so  worried  about  you 
two  girls  being  up  here  alone  that  he  came  all 
the  way  back  to  take  care  of  you.  It  was  a 
terrible  climb  for  a  man  to  make  twice  in  one 
day,  but  Tomi  said:  ‘  I  no  can  rest  when  little 
white  Sensei  cry  with  her  face  in  her  hands.’” 

I  looked  from  the  little  white  Sensei  to  the 
good  Doctor,  then  I  closed  my  eyes.  Some¬ 
thing  very  like  shame  swept  over  me  as  I 
realized  how  utterly  I  had  misjudged  the 
generous  soul  that  dwelt  in  such  an  uncouth, 
ugly  body. 

I  said  no  word  of  my  experience  to  any  one. 
but  months  later  when  I  opened  a  night  school 
in  Kyoto  for  men,  Tomi  was  my  first  pupil.  1 
taught  him  to  read  and  write  English,  and  he 
became  the  head  servant  in  the  school. 

Some  day  when  you  come  to  Kyoto  to  see 
me,  you  will  be  met  by  a  stooped  old  man  with 
a  very  pock-marked  face,  but  you  will  not  be 
afraid.  For  Tomi  can  speak  our  language  now, 
and  he  will  tell  you  with  pride  that  for  thirty 
years  he  has  been  “American  Sensei’s  Number 
One  Boy.” 


Bethnb  the  Battle  JUnes 

BY 

WILL  S.  GIDLEY 

A  dying  soldier,  crazed  with  pain, 

Sent  up  the  piteous  cry: 

“Oh,  Mother,  come;  kiss  me  once  more — 

Just  once  before  1  die!” 

A  Red  Cross  angel  bent  over  his  cot, 

As  she  was  passing  by. 

“Mother  is  here  !”  she  said,  and  kissed  his  lips — 
And  Heaven  forgave  the  lie. 


HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP 

The  Many  Ways  in  Which  the  Younger  Generation  Can  Help  Carry  the  Burden. 

A  Red  Cross  Junior  Membership 

BY 

ANNA  HEDGES  TALBOT 

(New  York  State  Specialist  in  Vocational  Training  for  Girls  and  Director  Junior  Membership  and  School  Activities  Atlantic  Divis._n.  American 

Red  Cross) 


DO  WE  realize  that  there  are  twenty- 
i  two  million  children  in  all  the 
I  schools  of  this  country,  who  are, 
f  most  of  them,  anxious  for  a 
chance  to  do  what  they  can  to 
help  in  Red  Cross  work?  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  as  long  ago  as  last  March 
the  school  girls  were  given  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  willingness  and  the  result  was 
that  three  thousand  girls  made  15,000  articles 
by  May  first,  working  on  an  average  of  one 
hour  a  week.  There  are  about  1,500,000 
children,  boys  and  girls,  of  the  age  of  these  three 
thousand  girls  in  New  York  state  in  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  At  this  rate, 
two  months  of  similar  work  opened  up  to  this 
million  and  a  half  children  would  result  in 
7,500,000  articles  for  the  Red  Cross.  That 
sounds  almost  like  a  full  supply  for  an  army  and 
may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  large  quantity  and  fine  quality  of  reserve 
power  in  this  army  of  school  pupils.  They 
love  to  work  and  have  sent  in,  through  various 
agencies,  many  expressions  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  Red  Cross  headquarters  in 
Washington  of  their  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  soldiers.  They  are  moved  by  the  same 
emotions  and  the  same  realizations  that  the 
rest  of  us  are.  Now  that  the  war  is  an  actual¬ 
ity,  because  our  own  sons  and  husbands  and 
brothers  and  fathers  are  in  khaki  uniforms 
preparing  to  fight  for  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
or,  as  our  President  says,  “to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world,’’  we  are  more  alert  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  ways  and  means  of  giving  our 
services  as  a  people  and  as  individuals. 

When  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
done  by  these  school  girls  was  presented  to 
the  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  there  were  many  exclamations  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  children  could  have  done  so 
much  and  such  good  work.  Many  said  that  it 
was  better  than  much  of  the  work  turned  in 


by  adults;  others  said  it  was  just  as  good. 
With  this  experience  of  what  the  children  in 
the  schools,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  classroom 
work,  could  do,  a  plan  was  presented  to  the 
Red  Cross  officials  in  Washington  by  which 
this  working  power  and  spirit  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  children  could  be  mobilized.  The 
children  want  to  become  members  of  this 
great  organization  and  want  to  wear  a  badge 
showing  that  they  are  members,  so  membership 
of  the  school  children  was  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington,  as  outlined  in  detail  by 
Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  President  of  Vassar 
College.  He  saw  that  the  boundless  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  tireless  energy  of  youth  could  be  di¬ 
rected  into  channels  where  they  might  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  mankind.  Dr.  Mac 
Cracken  quickly  and  readily  saw  what  would 
be  the  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned  of  this 
plan  of  school  cooperation.  The  idea  inspired 
him  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization  by 
which  every  school  in  the  country,  as  a  unit, 
might  become  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross, 
enrolling  every  child  on  a  twenty-five  cent 
basis.  Each  school  is  to  work  for  this  mem¬ 
bership  fund  in  its  own  way,  if  the  principal  of 
the  school  feels  convinced  that  such  member¬ 
ship  and  consequent  school  activities  for  the 
Red  Cross  is  in  his  opinion  a  good  thing  for  his 
pupils.  In  good  democratic  fashion,  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  principal, 
in  conjunction  with  his  or  her  supervising  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  nearest  Red  Cross 
chapter.  The  pupils  may  work  together  as 
a  class,  group,  grade,  or  school  to  earn  the 
amount  which  represents  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  pupil.  This  sum  will  be  called  the  School 
Supply  Fund,  which  each  group  of  pupils  may 
augment  as  it  can.  When  it  represents  the 
whole  school  enrollment  at  twenty-five  cents 
each,  the  school  will  become  a  member  of  the 
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Red  Cross  and  may  display  a  special  banner  to 
show  that  this  school  membership-  has  been 
achieved.  Each  child  will  wear  the  small 
Red  Cross  Button,  emblem  of  membership  that 
the  public  now  knows  well.  This  Supply  Fund 
will  then  be  credited  to  the  school  by  the  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  and  supplies  of  materials, 
according  to  the  most  recent  bulletin  as  to  the 
army  need  for  such  supplies,  will  be  sent  to  the 
school  for  the  children  to  make  up  into  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  within  their  scope  of  workmanship. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  New 
York  children  have  made  that  has  encouraged 
the  endorsement  by  the  Washington  officials? 
In  Buffalo,  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  through¬ 
out  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  their  sewing 
teachers,  made  1,500  hospital  shirts  and  pa- 
jam  is.  There  was  not  one  alteration  to  be 
made  in  these  garments  when  they  were  in¬ 
spected  at  Red  Cross  headquarters.  In  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  the  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  made  many  hundreds  of  hospital  gar¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  teachers.  They  learned  how  to  make 
buttonholes  perfectly  in  a  short  time  because 
there  were  so  many  buttonh  les  to  make  and 
as  there  was  no  time  to  do  careless  work,  every 
stitch  counted.  In  Troy,  the  children  in  one 
month  in  the  public  schools  earned  a  thousand 
dollars  through  giving  entertainments  to  which 
their  parents  came  in  great  numbers  because 
their  children  wanted  the  proceeds  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  with  which  to  buy  Red  Cross 
supplies.  With  this  thousand  dollars,  they 
bought  material  enough  for  fifteen  hundred 
garments,  which  they  made  up  in  another 
month.  One  of  the  membership  campaign 
workers  in  Troy  told  the  teacher  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  this  splendid  work  that  the  mothers 
and  fathers  at  the  houses  at  which  he  called  to 
solicit  memberships,  where  the  children  were 
working  on  Red  Cross  materials  in  the  schools, 
said  “of  course  they  would  become  members 
of  the  Red  Cross,  because  they  knew  about 
the  Red  Cross  organization  from  their  children, 
who  had  been  working  in  the  school.” 

The  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  in  Troy  and 
Albany,  with  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum, 
picked,  on  a  two  days’  outing,  a  crop  of  currants 
amounting  to  three  thousand  quarts.  This 
crop  was  given  to  the  Red  Cross,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Clapp,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
on  the  condition  that  they  convert  it  into  jelly 
for  the  hospitals.  There  were  no  adult  pickers 
to  be  hired.  AH  were  busy  on  their  own  crops, 


and  the  only  schools  which  were  in  session 
during  the  fruit  ripening  time  were  the  orphan 
asylums.  Two  glorious  days  were  enjoyed  by 
this  group  of  over  two  hundred  children  who 
were  taken  down  in  large  motor  trucks  to  the 
farm  near  Hudson,  New  York.  So  happy 
were  the  children  at  their  work  that  when  the 
end  of  the  day  came,  they  begged  to  stay  all 
night,  so  as  to  finish  up  the  job  the  next  day. 
These  currants  were  shipped  down  to  Yonkers, 
where,  in  the  Saunders  Trade  School,  a  group 
of  school  girls  and  their  mothers  came  for  a 
week  to  make  jelly  out  of  the  fruit.  The 
boys  in  this  same  Saunders  Trade  School  will 
put  in  their  hammer  strokes  when  it  comes 
time  to  pack  these  thousands  of  glasses  of  jelly 
to  be  sent  to  our  hospitals  in  France.  In  this 
fine  Trade  School  in  Yonkers,  the  girls  also 
made  500  dresses  out  of  remnants  and  gar¬ 
ments  sent  in  to  be  made  over  for  the  refugee 
children,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
homes  and  all  the  kindness  and  care  which  that 
means.  No  more  eager  workers  can  be  pic¬ 
tured  than  these  children  working  for  the 
homeless  children  abroad. 

In  one  school  where  knitted  mufflers,  jack¬ 
ets,  helmets,  and  wristlets  were  being  made 
among  the  girls,  the  boys  sent  a  committee  to 
the  teacher  to  ask  for  knitting  needles,  so  that 
they  might  also  work  on  these  knitted  garments. 
The  boys  learned  as  readily  how  to  use  the 
needles  as  did  the  girls  and  made  equally  gdbd 
articles.  In  one  school  in  New  York  City, 
too,  the  boys  after  school  hours,  made  quanti¬ 
ties  of  knitting  needles,  a  fine  piece  of  work¬ 
manship,  and  a  very  helpful  contribution. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  what  will  be  the 
results  in  production  alone  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  among  the  school  children  of  America, 
but  the  product  is  the  least  important  result. 
What  does  the  work  itself  signify?  In  the 
first  place,  training  in  working  for  others,  not 
for  one’s  self  alone.  Second,  in  working  to¬ 
gether  as  school  children  of  the  United  States, 
they  will  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  great 
country  and  are  fulfilling  their  obligations  as 
young  citizens.  They  will  want  to  know  what 
this  war  is  about,  why  the  best  young  men  in 
the  country  are  selected  and  offer  their  lives 
in  a  conflict  for  that  for  which  their  country 
stands — service  by  each  for  all,  not  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  many  by  a  chosen  few.  These 
school  children  working  for  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  eager  for  the  daily  bulletins  of  occur¬ 
rences.  They  will  want  to  know  all  about 
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what  is  going  on.  Their  teachers  will  inform 
themselves  so  as  to  answer  their  pupils’  ques¬ 
tions  intelligently.  This  Red  Cross  work  by 
the  school  children  of  the  country  will  mean 
training  in  aiding  others,  cooperative  service 
in  a  great  cause,  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  one’s 
obligations  to  his  nation,  and  a  wide  awake 
interest  in  the  progress  of  world  events. 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  up  Christmas 
packages  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers,  loving 
thoughts  of  each  child  will  go  into  each  package 
in  the  form  of  some  gift  made  in  the  school, 
perhaps  enclosing  some  statement  with  the 
child’s  name  and  the  name  of  the  school. 
This  will  be  a  bit  of  cheer  for  the  soldier  who 
has  given  up  everything  to  take  care  of  his 
country,  The  amount  and  kind  of  thought 
induced  by  this  type  of  work  is  unending  in 
its  beneficial  results.  It  will  arouse  the  best 
in  each  child  to  an  expression  in  some  tangible 
form.  The  children  will  be  working  for  a 
cause  so  great  that  they  can  not  understand 
it  until  many  years  thereafter,  but  the  ideals 


ANECDOTES 

BARBARA’S  GIFT 

RESIDENT  WOO D ROW  W I LSON , 
as  President  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  recently  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  I  have  been  saving  money  for  a  pony, 
and  I  have  twenty-three  dollars.  I  want  to  give 
it  to  the  Red  Cross.  My  mama  said  I  could  send  it 
to  you  because  you  would  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
1  am  only  visiting  here  and  my  money  is  in  the  bank 
in  New  Jersey,  so  my  papa  who  is  there  will  send  it 
to  you.  I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  President. 
With  love, 

Barbara  Spencer. 

The  Red  Cross  has  received  many  gifts,  but 
perhaps  none  represents  a  larger  act  of  giving 
or  is  accompanied  by  more  sincere  loyalty  to 
the  cause  which  the  Red  Cross  represents  than 
this  whole-hearted  donation  from  little  Bar¬ 
bara.  She  received  a  letter  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  acknowledging  her  gift. 

K.  C.  B.’s  APPEAL 

“  K.  C.  B.”  known  to  the  world  at  large 
through  his  famous  column  “Ye  Towne  Gos- 


animating  the  struggle  wiH  spur  them  on,  even 
though  they  may  not  appreciate  the  meaning. 
In  this  large  and  extensive  cooperation  in  the 
service  of  others  there  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  children  which  cannot  be  described  in 
words.  Those  who  have  seen  classes  at  work 
for  some  fine  purpose  beyond  themselves  will 
know  the  possibilities  of  this  Red  Cross  work 
in  its  effect  on  the  school  children  of  America. 

The  proved  value  of  this  work  obtained  in 
vocational  classes  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
convinced  the  Red  Cross  officials  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  establishing  a  Junior  membership. 
Therefore  they  have  afforded  every  encourage¬ 
ment  and  authorization  to  the  new  movement 
in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  work  thus 
begun  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State  and 
now  inaugurated  under  a  director  of  the  Junior 
Department  in  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  being  rapidly  extended  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a 
short  time  the  beneficial  results  will  be  felt  by 
our  men  serving  their  country  abroad 


THAT  COUNT 

sip,”  appearing  in  the  daily  papers,  dropped 
into  the  Seattle  office  of  the  War  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  was  held  up 
immediately  by  the  Manager  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Campaign,  who  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  until  he  had 
contributed  a  story.  Accordingly  “K.  C.  B.” 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following: 

To  the  Mothers  and  Fathers  of  Seattle: 

In  a  little  while  your  boy  may  be  “Some¬ 
where  in  France.”  You  won’t  know  where. 
You’ll  only  know  that  somewhere  on  the  firing 
line,  side  by  side  with  your  neighbor’s  boy,  he 
will  be  fighting  on  toward  the  goal  that  must 
be  reached  before  the  war  is  done.  And  here 
at  home  you’ll  wait  and  pray  that  he’ll  come 
back,  and  God  grant  that  he  may.  And  God 
grant,  too,  that  he’ll  come  back  just  as  he  went 
away,  with  shoulders  back  and  head  erect, 
and  in  his  eyes  the  light  that  comes  into  the  eyes 
of  those  in  whom  there  is  no  fear  that  future 
days  or  months  or  years  may  point  to  them  and 
say:  "He  heard  and  answered  not.” 

And  while  he’s  gone,  unless  you’re  brave 
beyond  the  strength  of  human  kind,  you’ll 
dream  of  him,  and  wake,  and  in  those  hours  of 
the  day — the  darkest— just  as  morning  breaks, 
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you'll  take  the  hand  that  soothed  his  brow  in 
babyhood  and  hold  it  tight  and  wonder  how 
it  goes  with  him  and  where  he  is  when  morning 
breaks  on  that  same  day  “ Somewhere  in 
France.” 

And  then,  if  you  have  “done  your  bit”  back 
home,  while  he  is  over  there,  if  you  have  sent 
across  the  seas  a  Red  Cross  nurse  and  what  she 
needs,  a  surgeon  to  hold  back  the  life  that 
looks  down  where  the  valley  lies  and  shadows 
lurk,  .there’ll  come  that  light  into  your  eyes 
and  you  will  know  no  one  can  point  to  you  and 
say:  “He  heard  and  answered  not.” 

THE  GRAVE  OF  JAMES  McCONNELL, 
AVIATOR 

An  American  serving  in  the  American  Ambu¬ 
lance  in  France  writes: 

“On  my  way  back  to  the  post  here  from  a 
hospital  the  other  day  in  a  pouring  rain  we 
passed  a  grave  on  the  roadside  with  three  Amer¬ 
ican  flags  on  it.  We  stopped  the  car,  went 
back,  and  whose  grave  should  it  be  but  James 
McConnell’s  of  the  Lafayette  Squadron,  killed 
last  March.  It  was  on  a  lonely  country  lane 
that  we  had  taken  for  a  short  cut  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  forlorn  sight.  1 1  was  piled  up  with 
broken  parts  of  his  machine;  the  propeller  was 
in  kindling  wood  with  many  bullet  holes 
through  it,  and  the  rapid  fire  gun  was  all  bent 
and  twisted.” 

THE  HEN  THAT  LAID  THE  GOLDEN 
EGG 

The  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg  has  been 
located  in  Middletown,  Ohio.  A  lady,  whose 
sacrifice  for  the  American  Red  Cross  it  is  said 
can  not  be  measured  by  the  market  value  of 
her  gift,  during  Red  Cross  Week  gave  one  of 
her  highly  prized  hens  and  a  dozen  eggs  to  the 
society.  The  spirit  of  the  gift  was  such  that  it 
was  auctioned  off  for  $2,002.  The  eggs 
brought  $144.66  each,  a  total  of  $1,736,  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  eggs.  The 
hen  herself  brought  $266. 

Later  a  wire  was  received  at  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters  in  Washington  which  read,  “The 
purchasers  would  like  to  send  the  eggs  and  hen 
to  you  to  be  auctioned  at  either  Washington,  or 
New  York,  or  by  wire  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  you  may  think  best.  The  hen  that 
laid  them  can  do  it  again  and  she  and  the  eggs 
should  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Red  Cross  cause.” 


A  LOFTY  CONTRIBUTION  BOX 

What  is  said  to  be  the  highest  Red  Cross 
Contribution  Box  in  California  is  on  the  top  of 
Mt.  Elwell,  7,866  feet  high,  in  the  Plumas  Na¬ 
tional  Forest. 

The  box  which  is  fastened  to  a  stake  on  the 
summit  bears  this  label,  “Remember  the 
sons — a  good  deed  is  not  in  vain.”  The  box 
was  placed  and  is  watched  over  by  a  Forest 
Service  lookout  man  stationed  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  into  the  box  fall  many  contribu¬ 
tions  by  visitors  from  the  resorts  who  climb 
the  mountain  to  see  how  the  Government 
watches  over  the  forest  and  prevents  forest 
fires.  A  visitors’  register  kept  in  the  lookout 
station  shows  that  the  visitors  to  the  peak  and 
contributors  to  the  box,  who  are  often  as  many 
as  twenty-five  in  one  day,  come  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

THE  ANTOINETTE  BED 

Antoinette  is  a  little  waif  scarcely  ten  years 
old  who,  along  with  other  brothers  and  sisters,  • 
lives  in  one  of  those  dark  and  dingy  three- 
roomed  tenements  which  one  can  find  in  any  of 
New  York  City’s  congested  foreign  districts. 
She  is  the  little  girl  who  never  expects  Christ¬ 
mas  because,  for  the  past  three  years  she  had 
received  a  letter — from  her  parents — saying 
that  Santa  Claus  is  dead.  Yet,  the  name  of 
this  little  unknown,  uncared  for  daughter  of 
poverty  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  endowed 
cots,  which  generous  hearts  are  placing  in  the 
hospitals  on  the  firing-line. 

It  was  Red  Cross  Day  at  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  school  in  the  Second  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  This  school  is  but  one  of  the  many 
which  the  New  York  City  Baptist  Mission 
Society  maintains  each  summer  in  churches 
located  in  crowded  neighborhoods,  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  may  be  kept  off  of  the 
noisy  and  dirty  streets  during  the  hot  vacation 
days,  that  their  hands  and  minds  may  be  kept 
busy  at  song,  at  play,  at  work,  and  that  they 
may  receive  the  much  needed  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  training  of  a  Bible  Story.  It  was  Red 
Cross  Day,  I  was  explaining  to  a  group, 
for  I  was  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  children,  who  had  heretofore 
made  useful  things  for  themselves,  might 
readily  take  to  sewing  and  “snipping”  and 
working  for  the  Red  Cross — so  great  is  the 
need.  The  Allied  flags  hung  about  the  assem¬ 
bly  room;  a  Red  Cross  emblem  had  been  placed 
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in  a  prominent  position;  the  songs  were  all 
patriotic;  and  the  story  of  the  morning  was 
built  round  the  idea  of  sacrifice — 1  called  it  the 
law  of  “  giving  up”  for  others.  1  alluded  to  the 
days  of  ’76  and  to  General  Washington’s  army 
— our  Revolutionary  forefathers — who  en- 
*dured  the  hardships  of  a  Valley  Forge  that 
they  might  buy  for  us  the  freedom  we  have  en¬ 
joyed;  and  next  1  spoke  of  that  later  sacrifice 
of  homes,  and  loved  ones,  and  even  life,  that 
our  country’s  unity  might  be  preserved  and 
that  the  flag  we  love  so  well  might  still  wave 
over  North  and  South.  Then  the  needs  of 
to-day’s  frightful  situation  came  swiftly  into 
place — “We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  The  price  is  greater  than  ever.  The 
suffering!  The  bloodshed!  The  anguish! 
Think  of  the  sacrifice  of  mother-love,  of  the 
Divine  sacrifice — ‘Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.’  We  must  sacrifice  too!  We  must 
give  up  until  it  hurts!  Even  a  child  can 
help!” 

It  was  Antoinette  who  caught  the  spirit 
first;  it  was  her  idealism  that  was  first  stirred 
— her  imagination  that  was  first  kindled 
into  action.  Quickly  this  ragged  little  waif 
popped  from  her  seat  and  with  determined  step 
she  approached  the  platform.  I  had  not  in¬ 
tended  asking  for  money.  (For  what  have 
these  children  to  give — these  dependents  of 
charity?)  But  into  mv  hand  Antoinette 
dropped  a  penny— her  world.  “It’s  for  the 
soldiers,”  she  said,  “  I  was  going  to  buy  candv.” 

Then  came  other  children  in  a  procession, 
boys  and  girls,  each  with  a  penny,  until  in 
my  hand  !  held  thirty-two  pennies— thirty- 
two  sacrifices  that  “hurt  right  here,”  as  one 
little  lad  exclaimed  rubbing  his  stomach. 
“No  more  gum  for  me  ’til  der  war  is  over,” 
said  one.  “Geci  I  don’t  want  no  more  Lolly 
Pops.  I’m  a’goin’  ter  help  der  Red  Cross,” 
came  from  another.  That  day,  and  ever 
since,  the  girls  have  sewed  and  “snipped”  with 
a  will — their  own  work,  things  they  were  to 
make  for  themselves,  quite  forgotten. 

The  next  day  the  children  had  been  promised 
an  outing  in  the  park  and  most  every  child 
came  with  a  penny  to  spend — some  had  two; 
but  voluntarily  they  gave  them  up  “for  the 
soldiers,”  they  said.  As  they  passed  other 
children  in  the  park  later  in  the  day,  who  were 
licking  an  ice  cream  cone  or  sucking  on  a  stick 
of  candy,  there  were  no  longings,  no  regrets 
“  I’d  rather  help  der  Red  Cross.” 


They  had  now  given  f2.11,  so  a  bank  was 
procured.  Also  a  large  sign  was  designed — 
The  Red  Cross  Thermometer — and  from 
then  on  the  children  with  delight  gave  all  they 
had  that  they  might  see  the  red  chalk  line 
grow  higher  in  the  mercury  tube. 

The  goal  was  $  16.00,  the  cost  of  endowing 
one  of  the  Red  Cross  cots  on  the  firing-line, 
and  the  children  decided  that  the  bed  should 
be  named  "Antoinette.”  Several  charitable 
ladies  asked  to  help  the  fund,  but  these  boys 
and  girls  wanted  to  do  it  all  themselves. 
Even  the  little  kindergarten  children  filed  into 
the  big  room  to  drop  their  pennies  into  the 
Red  Cross  bank.  The  spirit  of  the  school  was 
inspiring;  the  rivalry  between  the  boys  and 
girls  amazing. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  was  to  come  and  take  the 
bank  away;  the  “Antoinette”  bed  was  to  be 
endowed  and  these  poor  children  shall  wait 
to  learn  of  and  perhaps  hear  from  the  wounded 
soldiers  who  shall  be  nursed  in  the  bed  which 
their  sacrifice  has  provided.  Think  of  it! 
Children  who  have  nothing,  not  even  proper 
food  nor  clothing  nor  shelter.  But  they  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  knew  how  to 
sacrifice,  to  give  up  all  until  it  hurts! 

HALF  THEIR  INCOME  TO  THE  RED 
CROSS 

The  school  children  of  San  Francisco,  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  plan,  were  gener¬ 
ously  contributing  five  cents  apiece  each 
month  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  little  tots 
seemed  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  make 
this  sacrifice  for  so  good  a  cause.  But  the 
children  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Home  in 
the  city  were  unhappy.  Now  the  orphans  in 
this  home  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of 
only  ten  cents.  Naturally  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  ask  these  tots  to 
give  up  five  cents — half  their  income — to  the 
Red  Cross.  However,  the  children  did  not  like 
such  a  stand  and  one  of  their  number,  acting 
as  spokesman,  approached  the  matron  and 
told  her  that  the  orphans  felt  they  had  been 
slighted  and  that  their  feelings  were  hurt  at 
being  left  out  of  the  general  scheme,  and, 
consequently,  they  had  deputed  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  matron  and  ask  her  if  they  might 
not  give  five  cents  a  month  to  the  Red  Cross 
as  well  as  the  other  children?  Anyway,  here 
was  the  first  month’s  contribution — and  he 
poured  a  stream  of  nickels  upon  her  desk! 
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The  Diary  of  a  Member  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Russia,  on  the  ex-Czar’s  lm-* 

perial  Train  from  Vladivostok  to  Petrograd 


En  Route  by  the  Trans-Siberian, 
Vladivostok  to  Petrograd. 

First  Day: 

Our  commission  reached  Vladivostok  about 
8:30  this  morning  after  a  quite  delightful 
voyage  of  two  nights  and  a  day  up  the  Japanese 
Sea  on  the  small  steamer  Pen^a. 

On  going  ashore  we  were  greeted  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  about  fifteen  local  officials.  We 
find  that  we  are  to  travel  to  Petrograd  by  the 
famous  Imperial  Train  which  was  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  former  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
historical  now  as  the  place  where  he  signed  his 
abdication. 

Vladivostok  was  interesting  chiefly  as  our 
first  view  of  Russia.  A  busy  city  of  100,000 
people  on  a  fine  harbor.  A  typical  western 
frontier  town.  There  are  many  Chinese.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  thing  to  us  is  the  large 
number  of  soldiers.  Nearly  every  man  on  the 
street,  judging  by  their  uniforms,  seems  to  be 
in  Government  service. 

At  9:30  we  left  Vladivostok  on  the  last 
stretch  of  our  long  journey  which  we  expect  to 
take  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  Until  we  reach 
Harbin,  day  after  to-morrow,  we  will  have  our 
meals  at  the  stations.  There  we  will  stock  our 
commissary  and  our  cuisine  on  board  will  serve 
our  meals  for  us. 

During  the  night  we  leave  Siberia  and  go  into 
the  Chinese  Province  of  Manchuria. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  famous  as 
being  the  longest  in  the  world,  5,413  miles,  and 
also  particularly  important  during  the  war  as 
being  Russia’s  only  uninterrupted  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  As 
the  gauge  of  the  Russian  railroads  is  wider  than 
ours,  their  cars  are  also  wider  and  more  spa¬ 
cious.  The  berths  are  all  placed  across  the  car 
instead  of  lengthwise  as  with  us  and  there  is 
still  room  for  a  side  aisle. 

The  luxuriousness  of  this  train  is  more  lavish 
than  anything  any  of  us  has  seen  at  home, 
and  it  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  our  transcon¬ 
tinental  journey. 


Third  Day: 

We  came  into  Harbin  (pronounced  Harbeen) 
at  6  in  the  morning  and  stayed  there  about 
ten  hours;  stayed  there  as  far  as  we  could  see,  for 
no  reason  at  all,  although  partly  to  stock  up 
with  provisions  for  our  table,  an  extra  car 
being  attached  there.  Evidently  enough  to 
last  us  to  Petrograd.  Our  special  proceeds 
most  leisurely,  running  apparently  on  no  very 
definite  schedule  and  usually  going  not  very 
fast  when  we  do  run.  Up  grades  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  and  occasionally  on  the  level  up 
to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Two  engines  always 
pull  the  trains,  mostly  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  grades.  They  are  good  sized  and  fairly 
powerful,  but  the  light  weight  of  the  rails 
prevents  much  speed.  They  burn  wood  en¬ 
tirely,  which  is  piled  high  in  the  tender.  To 
illustrate  our  leisurely  progress  we  stopped 
yesterday  at  least  an  hour  at  stations  for  each 
of  our  meals,  and  now,  forty-eight  hours  out  of 
Vladivostok,  have  stood  still  at  least  seventeen 
hours  of  that  time  and  covered  about  650  miles. 
However,  now  that  our  diner  is  in  commission 
we  shall  probably  move  a  little  faster.  The 
meals  at  the  stations  yesterday  were  quite 
acceptable  in  quality  and  most  bounteous. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  plenty  of  food  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  due  partly  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  sending  much  of  what  comes  from 
these  parts  away,  and  partly  to  the  sparse 
population  to  consume  it. 

Our  first  meal  aboard  was  delicious,  well 
cooked,  and  well  served.  It  should  be,  for  the 
cuisine  department  comprises  fifteen  men  and 
four  cars.  The  dining  room  has  a  long  table 
running  through  the  centre  which  seats  twenty- 
six.  Besides  this  there  is  a  large  lounging  room, 
beautifully  furnished.  It  was  in  this  room  the 
Czar  Nicholas  signed  his  abdication  while  the 
Committee  of  the  Duma  waited  to  receive  it 
in  the  dining  room  adjoining.  We  travel  thus 
in  an,  historical  atmosphere.  Besides  the 
dining  car  one  car  is  devoted  to  the  kitchen  and 
serving — a  large  wood  range  is  used  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Another  two  cars  are  used  for  storage 
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and  refrigerating  purposes,  luggage  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  crew.  Anther,  a  freight  car, 
carries  provisions. 

The  entire  force  of  the  train  consists  of  some 
thirty-five  men,  more  than  one  for  each  pas¬ 
senger.  Our  quarters,  besides  the  dining  ear 
with  its  large  smoking  room,  consist  of  three 
large  compartment  cars.  All  are  beautifully 
fitted  with  comparatively  spacious  rooms  and 
comfortable  berths,  and  no  upper  berths  pro¬ 
vided,  though  some  of  the  compartments  have 
two  lowers. 

Harbin  is  situated  on  a  muddy  river  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast,  lonely,  prairie  country.  It 
seems  fertile,  however,  and  there  are  many 
farms  close  to  the  railroad.  A  good  deal  of 
wheat  is  grown,  much  of  which  is  milled  at  the 
city.  Harbin  is  an  indescribably  dusty,  dirty 
city  with  1 50,000  people,  a  conglomerate  of  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese,  typically  western  and  frontier. 
It  was  the  Russian  base  during  the  Japanese 
War  and  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  running 
to  Port  Arthur,  which  the  Japanese  now  own. 

No  superlative  can  exaggerate  the  dirt  of 
Harbin.  It  takes  the  palm  for  that.  Our  first 
drosky,  funny  little  open  carriages  like  a  dimin¬ 
utive  Victoria,  conveyed  us  slowly  over  the 
cobbled  streets,  driven  by  Manchurian  Chinese 
and  drawn  by  two  scraggy,  unkempt  horses. 
The  Manchurian  population  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sight  to  us.  A  drive  around 
the  town,  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  much 
waiting  to  start  consumed  the  day,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  again. 

Fourth  Day: 

We  came  over  the  mountains  last  night, 
and  have  been  crossing  a  great  Manchurian 
plain— this  time  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
yesterday— 2,500  feet.  Much  like  North 
Dakota,  with  slightly  more  roll  and  hills.  It 
looks  fertile  and  is  green  with  grass  and  many 
wild  flowers.  A  great  country  for  grazing. 
We  saw  quite  a  number  of  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  a  few  farms.  Few  villages — most 
of  those  thus  far,  except  the  citiesof  Harbin  and 
Manchuria,  exist  for  the  operation  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  Harbin  is  located  about  the  middle  of 
Manchuria  and  these  great  plains  east  and  west 
of  it  seem  almost  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 

To-day  we  are  just  north  a  little  of  the  great 
Manchurian  desert,  to  traverse  which  that 
ancient  stand-by,  the  camel,  is  still  used.  We 
saw  two  large  caravans  in  motion  this  after¬ 
noon.  They  come  mostly  from  Mongolia  in 


China,  and  the  caravans  are  owned  by  Mon¬ 
golians,  Later  we  saw  another  large  caravan 
of  camels,  300  in  number,  just  in  from  the 
desert,  in  camp  just  outside  the  town.  Also 
a  band  of  Chinese  outlaws,  looking  much  like 
our  Western  cowboys.  These  we  hear  were 
part  of  a  large  force  which  exists  here  in  Man¬ 
churia,  owing  allegiance  to  some  general,  many 
of  them  formerly  Chinese  soldiers,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  so-called  armies  of  Mexico. 
Our  moving  picture  men  got  some  pictures  of 
these  picturesque  robbers.  All  through  Man¬ 
churia  we  have  seen  many  Chinese  at  such 
towns  as  we  have  stopped  at.  Not  much  more 
than  the  mere  right  of  way  of  the  railroad 
through  Manchuria — a  couple  of  100  yards 
wide — is  owned  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Shortly  after  leaving  a  station  our  train  was 
stopped  by  the  body  of  a  man  lying  on  the 
track  ahead.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Russian 
who  had  been  murdered  by  having  his  throat 
cut,  and  afterward  evidently  laid  on  the  track 
and  run  over  by  the  train  preceding  ours.  A 
strange  thing  to  find  on  this  lonely  prairie. 

About  six  this  evening  after  nearly  three  days’ 
journey  we  came  to  the  border  of  Manchuria 
and  entered  Siberia  again.  The  town  of  Man¬ 
churia  is  located  here.  A  rather  attractive 
prairie  community  of  a  few  thousand  people 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  plain.  The 
chief  impression  one  gets  of  it  is  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  and  enough  to  spare. 

Fifth  Day: 

A  red  letter  day.  Why?  Because  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bath.  The  train  stopped  about  noon  along 
a  mountain  stream  for  the  very  reason  of  giving 
us  a  swim — the  advantage  of  a  special  and  a 
slow  one.  We  went  into  the  water  like  a  lot  of 
boys  and  spared  neither  the  river  nor  the  soap, 
emerging  clean,  cool,  and  comfortable.  The 
trip  so  far  has  been  reasonably  cool  and  not 
over  dusty,  but  four  days  on  any  train  in 
summer  makes  a  bath  appreciated. 

We  climbed  mountains  last  night,  leaving  the 
great  steppes  of  Manchuria  which  we  have  been 
two  days  crossing,  and  woke  this  morning  in  a 
wide  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  Our  altitude 
to-day  has  been  from  2,000  up  to  4,000  feet.  A 
beautiful  bright  day  with  lots  of  snap  in  the  air. 
The  summer  weather  of  Siberia  is  delightful. 
A  prosperous  looking  country,  with  many 
farms  and  cattle  and  villages,  comfortable,  and 
prosperous  looking. 

These  days  in  the  train  are  surprisingly  short 
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and  interesting,  and  during  each  the  terrain 
has  been  different  and  varied.  All  the  country 
hereabout  is  green  and  none  of  it  so  far  has 
been  parched  or  barren  looking.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  rounded  rather  than  rugged.  It  seems 
a  country  that  could  be  vastly  productive,  given 
men  and  transportation.  Over  another  divide 
late  this  afternoon  on  to  a  great  plateau.  Three 
engines  were  needed  to  pull  us  up  the  moun¬ 
tains.  These  engines  use  coal,  the  product  of  a 
mine  we  passed  to-day.  It  must  take  an  army 
of  men  to  maintain  this  line.  It  is  beautifully 
kept,  the  roadway  is  usually  a<s  smooth  and 
clean  as  a  boulevard,  and  often  the  right  of 
way  also.  The  rolling  stock  is  also  well  kept 
up.  What  the  Trans-Siberian  lacks  is  prin¬ 
cipally  engines,  and  then  cars  and  shops  and 
skilled  men  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Also  more 
efficient  operating  methods  to  keep  the  equip¬ 
ment  moving  faster. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  to-night  there  came 
down  suddenly  from  the  mountains  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  storm — first  wind  and  then  rain.  It  was 
somewhat  exciting  for  a  time;  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane  and  though  the  train  stopped,  the  cars 
rocked  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  would 
turn  over.  Perhaps  a  dozen  big  trees  fell 
while  our  train  waited.  In  ten  minutes  it  was 
over,  but  as  we  went  on  we  discovered  that 
fortunately  we  had  been  on  the  edge  of  the 
storm  only,  as  further  along  hundreds  of  big 
trees  had  been  blown  over. 

Sixth  Day: 

From  early  morning  until  late  this  afternoon 
our  way  has  skirted  the  famous  Lake  Baikal, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
in  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian.  For 
many  years  the  trains  were  ferried  across  in 
summer  and  tracks  laid  on  the  ice  in  winter. 
The  road  now  follows  the  shore,  for  a  long 
ways  cut  in  and  out  through  solid  rock.  Forty- 
four  tunnels  are  needed  to  get  through  the 
rocky  cliffs. 

About  five  we  reached  Irkutsk,  a  beautiful 
city  bv  a  river,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  one  of  the  largest  in  Si¬ 
beria.  Here  we  had  a  warm  greeting  from 
a  man  who  proved  to  be  President  of  the 
Workmen’s  &  Soldiers’  Council  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  There  were  hundreds  of  soldiers  at  the 
station  and  finally  quite  a  demonstration  in 
our  honor  developed.  The  President  of  the 
Council  mounted  the  train  platform  and  gave 
us  an  address  of  welcome.  He  was  a  fine  talker 


and  cheers  for  us  followed.  Col.  Billings 
responded — more  \  cheers.  Another  Russian 
spoke — more  cheers.  Major  Robbins  re¬ 
sponded.  When  we  finally  pulled  out  with 
mutual  hurrahs  and  waving  of  hats  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  warmest  welcome  since  reaching 
these  domains  and  the  more  acceptable  because 
entirely  impromptu.  These  District  Councils 
are  at  present  the  real  rulers  of  Russia.  The 
President  in  Irkutsk  is  a  young  man  of  magne¬ 
tic  personality  and  his  enthusiasm  for  us  and 
what  we  represent  was  refreshing.  As  we 
went  aboard  he  embraced  and  kissed  several 
of  us  on  the  cheek — a  not  uncommon  salute 
between  men  in  Russia,  but  rather  startling  to 
us  and  one  that  caused  much  joking  later. 

Eighth  Day: 

It  is  a  little  after  10  o’clock  in  the  evening 
with  us  and  nearly  as  light  as  day,  the  sun 
barely  having  set.  We  have  very  late  twilight 
for  three  reasons:  We  are  getting  farther  North, 
are  traveling  with  the  sun,  and  in  Russia  they 
save  daylight  by  setting  the  clock  back  an  hour. 

During  the  day  our  diversions  are  reading, 
writing,  talking,  and  sleeping.  We  have  quite 
a  library  of  books  on  Russia,  which  we  brought 
with  us.  During  each  day  we  make  some  fairly 
long  stops  at  several  stations,  at  most  half  an 
hour  and  sometimes  longer,  and  so  have  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  little  exercise.  Riding  on  the 
engine  is  another  amusement  which  some  of  us 
indulge  in  every  day.  The  Russian  locomotives 
are  built  with  a  two-foot  wide  platform  in  front 
and  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
ride  there  is  quite  thrilling,  not  dusty  and  a  fine 
place  to  view  the  landscape. 

In  the  evening  there  are  usually  two  or 
.  three  games  of  cards,  bridge  or  some  other 
game. 

We  have  been  running  all  day  through  a 
magnificent  farming  country,  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  we  have  yet  seen,  but  very  little 
developed.  Its  possibilities  are  untold. 

Ninth  Day: 

About  half  past  eight  this  evening  we  came 
to  the  outskirts  of  Omsk,  one  of  the  main  cities 
of  Siberia  and  a  military  centre.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  were  there,  the  most  we  have  seen,  and 
we  saw  one  real  touch  of  war.  While  we  were 
there  a  troop  train,  loaded  with  soldiers  starting 
for  the  front,  drove  up  alongside  of  ours.  Many 
of  their  women  were  there  to  bid  the  soldiers 
farewell,  a  band  played  the  Marseillaise,  which 
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the  Russian  seems  to  have  adopted,  and  there 
was  generally  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  excite¬ 
ment.  As  we  drew  out  we  exchanged  cheers 
and  greetings.  They  gave  us  a  rousing  send-off 
— our  train  going  out  first. 

Late  this  evening  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  a  most  unusual  and  beautiful  thing — 
a  night  rainbow  made  by  the  moon.  The  rain¬ 
bow  stretched  from  one  horizon  to  the  other 
and  was  as  plain  as  any  I  have  ever  seen — a  very 
remarkable  effect  against  the  black  sky. 

Eleventh  Day: 

Our  first  day  in  Russia  has  been  a  glorious 
summer  day,  a  beautiful  land  of  woods  and 
fields  of  grain.  Much  of  this  is  ripe  and  has 
been  harvested.  Barley,  wheat,  and  oats 
standing  shocked  in  the  fields.  Though  it  was 
Sunday,  which  is  well  observed  in  Russia,  on 
some  farms  we  saw  the  harvesters  at  work 
cutting  the  grain,  rows  of  peasants,  many  of 
them  women,  and  each  with  a  knife  mowing 
and  binding  the  yellow  stalks.  The  country 
to-day  looks  so  rich  and  well-tilled  and  peaceful 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  this  great  country  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  internal  strife.  The  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  at  every  station,  though, 
is  a  constant  reminder. 

The  difference  between  old  Russia  and  Si¬ 
beria  is  quite  marked  by  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  land,  the  many  farms  and 
estates  and  the  more  frequent  villages.  This 
country  looks  as  though  it  had  been  lived  in 
and  appears  more  finished.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  also  to  see  large  estates,  some  with  fine 
houses  and  grounds.  The  tragedy  of  all  this 
beautiful  food  supply  we  are  seeing  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  transportation  to  get  it  to  the  centres 
where  it  is  so  much  needed. 

We  have  seen  some  prisoners  of  war  to-day, 
mostly  Austrians,  one  bunch  of  1 50  that  had 
just  arrived  at  the  station  where  we  saw  them. 
They  looked  well  fed  and  fit  and  seemed  con¬ 
tented  enough.  More  and  more  as  we  come 
West  we  have  seen  women  doing  men’s  work, 
especially  along  the  railroad,  usually  working 
with  the  men  in  what  we  call  section  work, 
namely  the  maintenance  of  the  line.  This 
labor  by  women  though  is  not  a  condition,  I 
imagine,  peculiar  to  war  times.  Many  of  them 
also  work  in  the  fields. 


One  of  o.ur  Russian  interpreters,  George 
PoLletc  by  name,  is  a  great  booster  for  the 
Mission.  When  opportunity  offers  he  tells  the 
soldiers  at  the  stations  who  we  are  and  why 
we  are  coming  to  Russia.  Starting  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  listeners  his  audience  sometimes  grows 
to  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers,  when  George 
will  climb  to  the  steps  of  the  train  and  make 
them  an  eloquent  speech.  He  always  ends  by 
calling  for  cheers  for  the  Americans  w*hich  are 
enthusiastically  given  with  waving  of  hats. 
George  then  gets  Col.  Billings  to  address  the 
crowd,  which  the  Colonel  usually  does. 
George  interprets,  and  then  more  cheers  and 
waving  of  hats,  we  responding  in  like  from  the 
windows  of  our  train. 

Thirteenth  and  Last  Day: 

We  arrived  at  Petrograd  last  night,  and 
were  met  at  the  railroad  station  by  Mr.  Francis, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  and  five  or  six 
other  Americans. 

The  heads  of  the  Mission  called  on  Kerensky 
and  were  cordially  received  by  him  with  offers 
of  cooperation.  Petrograd  is  a  great  big  over¬ 
grown  looking  town,  somewhat  behind  the 
times  apparently.  The  Churches  are  impres¬ 
sive  and  the  drosky  drivers  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  typical  figures  1  have  noticed. 
The  streets  swarm  with  soldiers. 

It  is  important  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  encourage  the  Russian  people  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  Red  Cross  activities  are  one  means 
to  do  this.  One  cannot  travel  through  Siberia 
and  Russia  or  consider  the  possibilities  of  this 
country  and  its  future  without  realizing  espec¬ 
ially  now  that  autocratic  government  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  that  Russia  is  to  become  a 
great  factor  in  affairs  of  the  world  and  a  coun¬ 
try  that  America  must  play  with  both  politi¬ 
cally  and  commercially.  Therefore,  the  more 
Americans  know  about  Russia  and  the  more 
Russians  know  about  us  the  better. 

The  common  people  of  this  country  believe, 
now  that  monarchy  is  overthrown,  that  the 
capitalists  are  their  worst  enemies;  a  fear 
that  is  ably  used  bv  the  pro-Germans.  They 
are  suspicious  of  foreigners  coming  here  for 
profit  and  that  is  another  reason  that  the 
Red  Cross  activities  which  are  not  mercenary 
should  have  a  good  effect. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  CHAPTERS  AND 

BRANCHES 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  SYSTEMS  OF  FORWARDING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ONE  of  the  most  aggravating  difficulties 
,  that  the  chapters  have  had  to  contend 
with  has  been  the  delay  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  magazines  to  subscribers.  The  cause 
of  this  delay  has  been  inherent  in  the  system 
of  forwarding  the  subscriptions — a  system  by 
which  the  publishers  were  the  last  to  receive 
the  names  after  they  had  stopped,  and  often 
sojourned,  along  the  way  at  branch  head¬ 
quarters,  chapter  headquarters,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters.  The  practical  working 
of  this  system  and  its  weakness  is  shown  in  the 
following  diagram. 


□  Mr  Jones.on  June  1”  pays  2.00 
for  a  Subscribing  Membership 


Branch  forwards  his  name 
to  Chapter  on  June  25™ 


Chapter  forwards  his  name 
to  Washington  July  15th 


Washington  forwards 
his  name  to  the  Magazine- 
Publishers  August  3“ 


By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  the  chapters, 
the  above  system  will  have  been  discontinued 
and  chapter  and  branch  secretaries  will  be 
forwarding  names  of  subscribers  ( not  the  re¬ 
mittances)  directly  to  the  publishers.  Under 
the  new  system  delays  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  if  chapters  and  branches  will 


forward  the  names  of  subscribers  promptly, 
there  is  no  reason  why  subscribers  should  suffer 
any  delay  whatever. 

NO  REMITTANCES  TO  THE  MAGAZINE 

Please  note  that  in  no  case  should  remittances 
for  subscriptions  be  sent  to  the  magazine 
offices.  They  should  be  sent  to  your  Division 
Manager  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  in 
your  Manual  of  Accounting,  September  8, 
1917  form  A600,  Sheet  #1. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS 

should  be  sent  to  The  Red  Cross  Magazine, 
Garden  City,  New  York.-  Please  allow  six 
weeks  for  the  change  to  become  effective  as 
each  issue  of  the  magazine  is  published  on  the 
5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

questions  we  are  asked  daily 

1.  “Many  of  our  members  subscribed  last 
July:  They  received  their  first  issue  of  the 
Magazine  in  October.  Will  their  subscriptions 
upon  your  records  expire  next  June  or  next 
September?” 

Next  September.  All  subscribers  will  re¬ 
ceive  twelve  issues  beginning  with  the  one 
current  when  the  names  reached  the  magazine 
office.  ■ 

2.  “May  1  send  one  dollar  direct  for  a 
subscription  to  the  Magazine?” 

No.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine 
is  two  dollars  a  year.  Hand  this  amount  to 
the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  your  local  branch 
or  chapter,  and  request  that  your  name  be 
forwarded  promptly  as  a  subscribing  member. 
Your  two  dollars  will  include  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Magazine  and  a  year’s  membership 
in  the  American  Red  Cross.  But  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  cannot  be  separated  from  the  membership. 

3.  “I  became  an  annual  member  several 
weeks  ago.  By  paying  another  dollar  now, 
may  I  become  a  subscribing  member  and  receive 
the  Magazine?” 

Yes,  any  time  within  three  months  after  the 
first  dollar  was  paid.  Hand  the  additional  dollar 
to  your  branch  or  chapter  treasurer,  asking  that 
your  name  be  forwarded  to  us  promptly  as  a 
subscribing  member.  You  will  receive  twelve 
issues  beginning  with  the  one  current  when 
your  name  reaches  the  magazine  office. 


NOTICE  TO  READER 
finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  1-cent  stamp  on 
e,  hand  same  to  any  postal  employee  and  it  will  be 
hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors  at  the  front. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS 

A.  S.  Burlesdn,  Postmaster  General 
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TORM-TOSSED  and  battered,  helpless  in 
a  raging  sea,  the  crew  unable  to  launch 
a  boat — such  was  the  plight  of  the  freighter, 

Pio  IX,  on  the  night  of  December  5,  1916. 

And  here  might  come  the  tragic  end  of  this  story,  but  for  Antonio 
Oliver,  one  of  the  crew.  He  remembered  the  Eveready  DAYLO 
in  his  bunk;  strapped  it  to  his  wrist  and  with  ten  of  his  comrades 
went  overboard,  clinging  desperately  to  a  ship’s  raft. 

Gleaming  like  a  lone  star,  the  light  from  Oliver’s  Eveready  DAYLO 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  S.  S.  Buenos  Aires.  After  several  fail¬ 
ures  a  boat  was  launched  and  help  sent  to  the  exhausted  crew.  Thus 
were  the  lives  of  eleven  men  saved  by  the  light  that  did  not  fail — 
Eveready  DAYLO. 

There  are  times  in  everyone’s  life  when  a  dependable  pocket  light  is 
invaluable.  Get  your  Eveready  DAYLO  to-day.  Prices  from  75 
cents  up.  (In  Canada,  85  cents  up).  Dealers  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co.  Long  Island  City 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Ltd., Toronto 

Christmas  1917  is  a  season  for  sensible  giving  and  “ sensible ” 
suggests  a  gift  both  useful  and  inexpensive — Eveready  DAYLO 


Don’ t  ask  for  a  “ flashlight ” — get  an  Eveready  DAYLO 


all  other  lights  fail 


U)hen  the  fuse  blows  and 
all  lights  go  out 

when  the  car  stalls  on  a 
dark  road  and  the  trouble 
must  be  located 

when  uncanny  scratching 
in  an  unused  room 
awakes  you 

when  someone  rings  your 
door-bell  in  the  middle 
of  the  night 

when  a  storm  breaks  at  2 
A.  M.  and  the  windows 
must  be  closed 

when  it’s  too  dark  to  see 
your  way  from  the  house 
to  the  garage 

when  a  strange  noise  in 
the  bushes  near  the  porch 
alarms  you 

when  the  baby  cries  in 
the  night. 
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’  .  Joseph  T.  Robert  . 

The  Principles  of  Parliamentary  Law 
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Alva  Martin  Kerr 
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&  Cjmstmas  Message 


THE  War  Council  wishes,  through  The  Red  Cross 
Magazine,  to  send  Christmas  greetings  to  the  Red  Cross 
members  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  especially 
to  the  women  of  America,  who  have  labored  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  loyally  in  making  surgical  dressings,  hospital 
garments  and  knitted  articles  by  the  million,  thus  giving 
relief  and  comfort  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  suffering  of  the  nations  fighting  with 
us.  Notwithstanding  the  delays  and  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  sudden  creation  of  a  great  organization  of  over  four 
million  members,  they  have  through  tireless  energy  accom¬ 
plished  almost  unbelievable  results. 

The  War  Council  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  at  this 
Christmas  season  to  express  its  deep  and  profound  gratitude 
for  this  great  service. 


EX  OFFICIO 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 
ELIOT  WADSWORTH 


RED  CROSS  WAR  COUNCIL 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

HENRY  F  DAVISON,  Chairman 
CHARLES  D.  NORTON 
GRA'rSON  M.  P.  MURPHY 
JOHN  D.  RYAN 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


YOUR  RED  CROSS 

The  Great  Red  Cross  Parade  In  New  York — The  Rosemary  Pageant  at  Huntington,  L.  I. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  TRIBUTE 


PICTURE  to  yourself  a  great  open 
lane  about  which  cluster  a  mass  of 
cheering  humanity.  Fluttering  from 
standards  every  few  feet  are  large 
banners  bearing  a  cross  in  blood  red 
on  a  white  field,  while  high  over  the  heads  of 
the  multitude  from  windows  and  from  house¬ 
tops,  snapping  and  waving  in  a  crisp  breeze — 
their  red  cross  standing  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  billowy  white 
clouds — are  countless  similar  banners!  Down 
the  lane  in  long  regular  ranks  marching  with 
precision,  comes  a  mighty  white-clad  host. 
Wave  upon  wave,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  surge  forward  much  as  the  billows  march 
upon  a  sandy  soil.  Impress  this  scene  upon 
your  imagination  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnificent  spectacle  New  York  wit¬ 
nessed  when  20,000  or  more  Red  Cross  Workers 
marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  patriotic  demonstrations 
that  has  ever  been  known. 

New  York  has  had  so  many  parades  that  the 
average  citizen  has  perhaps  grown  a  little 
blase;  but  where  was  the  man  who  did  not  feel 
a  quickening  beat  of  the  pulse  or  a  strange 
tightening  of  the  throat  as  he  watched  the 
great  Red  Cross  Parade  and  realized  the  part 
they  played  in  modern  warfare? 

Headed  by  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross 


and  stepping  out  briskly  to  the  lively  strains 
of  Sousa’s  Band  from  the  Great  Fakes  Training 
Station,  the  procession  was  reviewed  by  offi¬ 
cials  representing  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by 
the  Mayor  of  New  York.  Following  the  officials 
of  the  Red  Cross  came  a  veritable  flood  of 
white  robed  and  white  capped  nurses.  “A 
tidal  wave  of  white  caps”  was  the  way  one  on¬ 
looker  put  it,  but  here  and  there  the  long  lines 
of  white  were  broken  by  more  sombre  colors. 
Fifteen  hundred  nurses,  in  their  blue  service 
uniforms  and  hats,  with  the  flaming  red  lining 
of  their  capes  throwing  a  vivid  touch  of  color 
into  the  scene,  came  swinging  along  and  when 
the  spectators  realized  the  significance  of  the 
business-like  uniform  and  that  these  nurses  in 
all  likelihood  would  soon  be  serving  somewhere 
in  France,  their  enthusiasm  was  unbounded 
All  the  surrounding  chapters  sent  their  quotas 

A  detail  of  125  men  of  the  United  States 
Army  Ambulance  Service,  under  command  of 
Major  Francis  Metcalfe,  marched  from  the 
training  camp  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  parade. 

All  told,  the  parade  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  and  most  effective  Red  Cross  demon¬ 
stration  that  New  York,  or  even  the  world 
for  that,  has  ever  seen;  and  as  an  object  lesson 
as  to  what  the  women  of  the  ation  can  and  are 
doing  when  their  country  calls,  it  speaks  for 
itself. 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 

A  GREAT  RED  CROSS  DEMONSTRATION 

Twenty  thousand  women,  representing  all  branches  of  Red  Cross  service,  marched  in  the  most  impressive  parade  New 
York  has  ever  seen.  Three  hundred  thousand  enthusiastic  persons  lined  the  sidewalks  to  view  the  procession 


THE  PAGEANT’S 


FOR  one  short  afternoon, 
not  long  since,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Columbus,  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  King 
John,  Dante,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  and  countless  other 
notables  took  leave  of  the  pages 
of  history  and  bent  their  efforts 
toward  aiding  the  Red  Cross.  In 
the  centre  of  a  bowl  formed  by  a 
grassy  hillside,  a  festive  multitude 
of  spectators  sat  with  a  moat  at 
their  feet,  in  which  swam  graceful 
swans  and,  at  times,  more  grace¬ 
ful  mermaids.  Before  this  audi¬ 
ence,  with  the  trees  and  the  open 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  for 
a  background,  the  favorites  of 
fame  impersonated  by  the  most 
prominent  actors  and  actresses, 
enacted  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  their  lives. 
The  Rosemary  National  Red  Cross  Pag¬ 
eant,  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sothern  and 
Mr.  Evan  Evans,  the 
Director  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Bureau  of 
the  American  Red 
Cross,  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  portrayed 
the  altar  of  the  Genius 
of  Enlightenment. 
Here,  to  lay  their  most 
precious  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  World, 
came:  Flanders,  Italy, 
England  and  France. 

Just  as  the  Genius 
of  Enlightenment  was 
preparing  to  celebrate 
the  fruits  of  these  gifts 
in  rhythmic  dance, 
grim  War  rushed  upon 
the  stage  and  scattered 
them  to  the  fourwinds 
of  heaven. 

“The  Drawing  of 
the  Sword”,  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

l  Underwood  &  Underwood  - WaS  a  truly  thrilling 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


“And  for  that  hour,  the  fiery  hour  of  Liege, 

The  unborn  future  freedom  of  the  world 
Shall  kiss  thy  sacred  sword.” 

England  and  France  leap  to  succor  Belgium 
and  Imperial  Russia  takes  up  the  sword  for 
Serbia.  England  calls  to  her  aid  Canada, 
Australia  and  India,  and  they  answer  right 
gladly.  Japan  throws  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies,  followed 
by  Italy,  Portugal  and  Ru¬ 
mania.  Next  to  the  court, 
seeking  Justice  for  their 
many  wrongs,  come  Armenia 
and  Poland. 

At  this  moment  Imperial 
Russia’s  serfs  rise  in 
revolt  and  overthrow 
him,  and  there  rises  in 
his  place  a  young,  be¬ 
wildered  republicseek¬ 
ing  for  enlightenment. 

The  Nations  groan  in 
dismay  when  suddenly 
their  laments  are 
turned  to  rejoicing  for 
out  of  the  West,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  call  of 
Liberty  and  Justice, 
comes  America,  with 
her  untold  legions, 
ready  to  aid  in  down¬ 
ing  the  black  eagles 
for  evermore. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  THING 

dramatization  of  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  great  war. 

In  state,  to  judge  the  Nations, 
came  Justice,  Truth  and  Liberty. 
Serbia  pleads  her  cause,  which  is 
held  to  be  righteous.  Then  enter 
martyred  Belgium,  draped  in 
black  and  followed  by  her  sorrow¬ 
ing  children.  She  pleads: 

"  I  have  forbidden  the  destroyer’s 
way 

And  he  hath  trampled  me, 

I  have  defended  for  one  fiery  hour 
The  fortress  gateway  of  my  sister, 
France, 

And  for  one  hour  held  the  black 
eagles  back.” 

Straightway  answers  Liberty: 
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Vassar  took  a  census  oj  resources  and  acts  through  a  IVar 
Service  Committee.  IVellesley  despatched  more  than  8,000  surgi¬ 
cal  dressings  to  the  Front.  Smith  College  students  contributed 
$2,400  and  1,300  hospital  supplies  to  the  Red  Cross.  Mt.  Holyoke 
boasts  of  64  Belgian  “god-sons"  and  many  adopted  French  war 
orphans.  Barnard  students  have  been  feeding  the  children  of  a 
Belgian  village.  Bryn  Mawr  students  carried  on  a  twenty-acre 
vegetable  garden,  canning  the  products. 

MARS  INVADES  THE  CAMPUS 

The  College  Women  of  the  Nation  Hasten  to  Take  up  War  Work — Conservation  of 
Food  the  Main  Object,  with  Nursing,  Surgical  Dressings,  Stenog¬ 
raphy,  And  Knitting  Also  Emphasized 

BY 


BURGES 

YALE,  a  news  item  informs  us, 
opens  the  college  year  with  her 
numbers  diminished  by  one  thou¬ 
sand  or  more.  Vassar  starts  out 
with  a  slight  increase  over  last 
year,  and  this  despite  every  effort  to  enforce 
the  regulations  limiting  enrollment.  Other 
colleges  for  women  which  impose  no  such  lim¬ 
itation  upon  numbers  report  a  greater  growth. 

The  key  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  great — 
the  obvious — service  that  young  men  of  col¬ 
lege  age  may  render  is  at  the  front.  To  train 
for  that  service  they  are  called  from  the  class¬ 
room.  The  services  that  young  women  may 
render  are  varied,  none  of  them,  unless  it  be 
nursing,  at  all  obvious,  and  many  of  them  un¬ 
precedented;  all  demand  a  training  more  ex¬ 
act  and  more  disciplinary  than  life  has  hereto¬ 
fore  provided  our  average  girl.  Desire  to  ren¬ 
der  such  service  is  calling  her  to  college  rather 
than  from  it. 

Prior  to  April,  1917,  eleven  hundred  young 
women  at  Vassar,  representing  homes  in  every 
section  of  the  Union,  held  varied  opinions  as 
to  war  in  general,  and  our  national  relationship 
to  this  war  in  particular.  And  yet  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitude  was  one  of  belief  in  our  na¬ 
tional  obligation,  confidence  that  our  ideals 
compelled  participation,  and  at  the  same  time 
generous  readiness  to  give  every  point  of  view 
full  expression. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
war,  the  student  body  bv  unanimous  vote  sub¬ 
jected  itself  to  a  census  of  resources.  Special 
training  for  every  form  of  work  that  might 
be  useful  to  the  Government  was  recorded,  and 
the  college  was  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 


JOHNSON 

any  interested  governmental  department  the 
tabulated  resources  of  eleven  hundred  and 
more  trained  young  women.  At  the  same  time, 
all  of  those  regular  student  entertainments 
which  were  a  drain  upon  time  and  money  were 
voted  out  of  existence,  and  the  student  funds 
thus  saved  were  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  certain  preparedness  courses.  With  a  clear 
realization  that  the  nation’s  greatest  demand 
upon  women  would  not  be  for  sensational 
and  ostentatious  forms  of  service,  no  time  was 
given  to  military  drill,  sharpshooting  and  the 
like,  or  even  to  courses  in  nursing  that  would 
not  be  considered  adequate  by  any  military 
hospital.  The  special  courses  then  deter¬ 
mined  upon  were  as  follows:  Household  Econ¬ 
omy,  Motor  Repair,  Typewriting  and  Sten¬ 
ography,  Bookkeeping,  Cataloging  and  Fil¬ 
ing,  Practical  Relief  Visiting,  Home  Nursing, 
First  Aid,  and  Surgical  Dressings.  These 
courses  were  faithfully  attended  by  large  groups 
of  volunteers,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  serve  as  experiments  to  guide  the 
college  toward  an  intelligent  course  in  the  future 
so  long  as  the  war-time  emergency  should  last. 
With  the  experiments  of  last  year  completed, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Vassar  have  planned  for  war-time  pre¬ 
paredness  work  during  this  present  year. 

All  war  activities  of  the  college  are  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  War  Service  Committee,  with  a 
student  chairman,  the  President  of  the  college 
being  an  honorary  member.  There  are  several 
sub-committees,  one  on  preparedness  courses, 
consisting  of  faculty  and  students,  another  on 
Red  Cross,  a  third  on  the  Collegiate  Periodical 
League,  a  fourth  on  cooperation  with  the 
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household  management  of  the  college.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  Committee  volunteer  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  at  work  as  waitresses  or  car¬ 
ing  for  grounds. 

The  Committee  on  Preparedness  Courses 
has  decided  upon  the  following:  (1)  A  course  of 
Personal  Hygiene,  covering  the  physiology,  san¬ 
itation,  and  allied  subjects,  prerequisite  to 
certain  Red  Cross  courses  to  follow  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year.  (2)  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting.  (3)  Training  for  work  having 
to  do  with  aliens,  as  for  instance,  translation, 
censorship,  investigation,  etc.  Such  a  course 
is  open  only  to  students  who  have  some  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  modern  language.  (4)  Home 
Economics.  The  details  of  this  course  await 
the  convenience  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The  college 
dining  rooms,  handling  food  for  units  of  one 
hundred  or  more,  and  the  college  farm  of  six 
hundred  acres,  with  its  model  dairy  and  kitchen 
gardens,  furnish  a  training  school  that  will  be 
utilized  as  effectively  as  possible,  following  the 
successful  experiments  last  spring,  when  groups 
of  students  and  groups  of  Poughkeepsie  women 
received  lectures  and  instruction  from  farm¬ 
yard  to  table. 

The  time  for  these  courses  must  be  found 
outside  of  classroom  work;  in  other  words,  stu¬ 
dents  are  sacrificing  leisure,  pleasure  and 
recreation.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
injury  from  over-zeal,  the  student’s  freedom  of 
selection  is  limited  in  several  ways.  The  Med¬ 
ical  Department  must  give  assurance  that  her 
health  will  not  be  jeopardized;  the  Academic  De¬ 
partment  must  give  assurance  that  her  regular 
classroom  work  will  not  suffer;  and  an  amount  of 
time  for  recreation  must  be  assured  in  any  case. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  all  this  as 
briefly  as  possible.  It  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader  in  so  far  as  it  proves  that 
the  daily  life  in  our  women’s  colleges  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  some  great  national  demand  in 
time  of  emergency,  without  sacrificing  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  exist.  Other  colleges  for 
women  are  working  out  the  problem  in  parallel 
ways,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  volunteer  farmers, 
who  met  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  by  pledging 
their  services  throughout  the  summer,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  practical  test  of  value  to  various  experts 
and  data  that  is  already  widely  considered.  It 
took  only  a  few  days  of  labor  to  convince  the 
head  farmer  that  these  young  women  were  to 
be  taken  seriously,  while  his  skepticism  soon 


gave  place  to  enthusiasm.  They  received  a 
little  less  than  standard  hourly  wages  for  farm 
labor,  beginning  usually  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  worked  daily  until  harvest  time, 
plowing,  tilling,  planting,  cultivating,  dry¬ 
ing  and  canning,  with  occasional  interludes  of 
dairy  work.  One  comment  which  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  this 
experiment  was  uttered  in  August  when  a 
“farmerette,”  on  her  way  home  from  the  fields, 
paused  and  glancing  ruefully  at  an  extended 
palm,  said,  “  1  did  not  raise  this  hand  to  be  a 
blister.”  Several  of  these  students  were 
granted  a  week’s  leave  of  absence  in  October, 
to  give  a  practical  demonstration  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

The  Intercollegiate  Periodical  League,  which 
began  with  the  activities  of  a  single  Vassar 
undergraduate,  has  already  spread  to  colleges 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  through  a 
permanent  office  supplies  literature  in  great 
quantities  to  our  men  in  France. 

In  all  of  this  outline  I  have  not  referred  to 
specific  Red  Cross  work  and  knitting.  Knit¬ 
ting — why  speak  of  it?  It  is  everywhere. 
Doubtless  figures  are  obtainable  to  indicate  the 
quantities  of  socks  and  wristlets,  chest  protec¬ 
tors  and  other  things  that  have  been  sent  out, 
but  such  figures  are  perishable.  This  work  is 
omnipresent.  In  most  cases  it  seems  to  be 
subconscious,  and  will,  I  presume,  steadily 
increase  without  affecting  any  other  product. 

The  mobilization  of  a  body  of  college  girls 
has  been  done  even  more  effectively  at  Welles¬ 
ley.  The  scheme  of  preparedness,  as  described 
in  the  Wellesley  Alumnce  Quarterly,  was  com¬ 
prised  under  three  heads,  namely,  (1)  physical 
efficiency,  (2)  centralization  of  special  work  al¬ 
ready  organized,  (3)  plan  of  work  for  1917-18, 
including  emergency  courses  to  be  presented 
later.  The  first  heading  covers  a  consideration 
of  student  hours  for  regular  work,  special  work, 
exercise,  meals,  reading,  etc.;  economy  and 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  dress;  diet,  care  of 
rooms,  personal  habits,  civic  (i.  e.,  campus) 
pride,  exercise  and  recreation.  Special  work 
refers  to  the  centralization  of  Red  Cross  sewing 
and  rolling  of  bandages;  First  Aid  courses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Home  Nursing;  a  Navy  unit,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  college  furnish  necessary 
articles  for  one  battleship;  social  service, 
.namely,  the  providing  of  necessities  for  train¬ 
ing  camps,  such  as  sewing  kits,  etc.,  and  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  camps,  trenches  and  hospitals; 
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also  the  study  of  problems  of  international 
peace  and  reconstruction.  It  was  arranged 
that  students  and  faculty  should  “enlist,” 
pledging  themselves  to  serve.  This  report 
upon  Wellesley  activities  tabulates  the  amounts 
spent  in  war  relief  from  1914  through  1917, 
with  a  total  of  $9,649.57. 

Some  indication  of  the  amount  of  Red 
Cross  material  prepared  by  the  young  women 
of  our  colleges  is  indicated  in  this  Wellesley  re¬ 
port.  More  than  eight  thousand  dressings  were 
sent  in  a  single  academic  year  through  the 
New  England  Surgical  Dressings  Committee. 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  Smith  College 
students  is  obtainable  in  no  such  form,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  output  of  money  and  supplies 
from  this  largest  of  women’s  colleges  must  have 
been  remarkable.  Since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  Smith  students  directed  their  war  relief 
work  through  the  agency  of  the  Red  Cross. 
During  last  year  the  students  raised  $2,400 
for  Red  Cross  work,  and  completed  about 
thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  slings,  etc. 
Seven  hundred  students  were  members  of 
Red  Cross  classes  in  Home  Nursing,  Dietetics, 
First  Aid,  and  Surgical  Dressings,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  took  the  course  in  Home  Nursing. 
Here,  too,  Junior  Promenade  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  social  events  were  sacrificed. 

Mount  Holyoke’s  testimony  but  reinforces 
these  records  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  measure  of  personal 
sacrifice.  The  plans  for  courses  in  prepared¬ 
ness  are  outlined  in  detail,  as  at  Wellesley  and 
Vassar,  and  so  arranged  that  students  may  as¬ 
sume  these  new  burdens  with  a  maximum  of 
benefit  and  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the  regular 
college  work  and  personal  well-being.  There  is 
perhaps  more  emphasis  upon  gardening  work 
here  than  in  the  colleges  referred  to  above. 

It  is  an  embarrassment  for  one  whose  chief 
interest  centres  upon  one  college  campus  to 
know  how  to  end  this  record  and  leave  with  the 
reader  a  realization  of  the  fine  spirit  manifesting 
itself  increasingly  throughout  all  these  colleges 
for  women.  Barnard  students  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  to  feed  the  children  of  the  Belgian 
village  of  Laer.  From  their  workshop  in  one 
of  the  laboratories  they  have  sent  three  thou¬ 
sand  surgical  dressings  to  France.  A  group  of 
Barnard  students  is  receiving  special  training 
for  nurses’  aids  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Their 
location  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  has  given 
them  varied  opportunities  for  clerical  work  and 


Red  Cross  speaking,  or  to  act  as  census  clerks 
or  sellers  of  Liberty  Bonds.  Barnard  students 
and  Alumnae  conducted  an  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Mount  Kisco  which  they  consider 
one  of  their  most  notable  contributions  toward 
war  service. 

Local  surroundings  have  determined  to  some 
extent  the  interests  of  different  College  groups, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  is  so.  While  all 
have  sewed  and  knitted,  Wells  College,  for 
instance,  found  it  expedient  to  take  up  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  dominant  war  activity.  The  Wo¬ 
men’s  College  of  Delaware  first  directed  its 
attention  to  the  equipment  of  the  sailors  on  the 
battleship  named  for  their  own  state,  and  they 
then  found  a  way  of  being  perhaps  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  in  providing  courses  in  food  con¬ 
servation,  not  only  to  members  of  their  own  stu¬ 
dent  body,  but  to  groups  of  women  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  so  that  war  work  combined 
with  community  service  has  produced  results 
that  compare  favorably  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  much  larger  institutions.  Lake  Erie 
College  directed,  her  energies  to  the  support 
of  the  local  Red  Cross,  enrolling  forty  per 
cent,  of  her  students  in  its  service,  in  a  brief 
campaign . 

The  work  of  Bryn  Mawr  parallels  more  closely 
that  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  with  authorized 
and  carefully  established  preparedness  courses, 
while  during  the  summer  volunteer  students 
carried  on  the  work  of  a  twenty-acre  vegetable 
garden  near  Westchester,  with  final  canning  of 
vegetables  to  be  used  by  the  college  during 
this  year. 

This  has  been  a  hasty  record  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  contributions  of  the  faculties 
are  of  wider  variety.  The  story  of  our  college 
teachers  and  the  war  would  prove  conclu¬ 
sively,  if  proof  were  any  longer  necessary,  that 
the  American  college  professor  contributes  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  public  welfare,  and  more  than 
ever  in  time  of  crisis. 

As  for  the  great  body  of  women  graduates, 
working  as  groups  organized  through  the 
machinery  of  alumnae  associations,  the  record 
is  a  splendid  one.  The  work  of  the  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  relief  unit  in  France,  with  its  portable 
houses,  mattresses,  blankets,  shoes,  hand  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  furniture,  fruit  trees  and  frying 
pans,  is  a  story  in  itself.  The  organized  work 
of  the  graduates  of  Wellesley  and  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  of  Vassar,  and  of  all  the  others,  is  a 
contribution  to  national  strength  at  this  time 
that  I  will  not  pretend  to  estimate. 
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Service  Committee  to  organize  these  resources 


KING  CARNIVAL  JOINS  THE  RED  CROSS 

A  Three  Day  Carnival  Organized  by  Employees  of  a  New  Hampshire  Textile  Mill 

Raised  More  than  $3,000  for  the  Red  Cross 


A  VERITABLE  FAIRYLAND 

Batteries  of  flood  and  searchlights,  hundreds  of  Japanese  lanterns  and  colored  lights  served  to  turn  the  fair  grounds, 
where  the  Amoskeag  Textile  Club  held  a  three  day  carnival  for  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  into  a  verit¬ 
able  fairyland 


KING  CARNIVAL’S  REALM 


^As  Portrayed  by 


Henry  J .  Soulen 
Willieon  M.Berofen  1 
Jokn  Frost 
R,  M .  Brinkerhojf 
Georqe  Wrigkt 
kmx  Deremevux 
Tony  Saoy 
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Painted  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  L.  A.  Shafer 

THE  BOX  FROM  HOME 


Painted  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  John  Krost 

THE  UNEXPECTED  FURLOUGH 
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Painted  tor  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 

“WHAT’S  THE  FRENCH  FOR  ‘MERRY  CHRISTMAS’,  BILL?’' 
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Painted  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  Irma  Deremeaux 


“  CHRISMUS’  GIF’  MASSA  SAM  ” 


Painted  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  Tony  Sarg 

A  CHRISTMAS  CARD  FOR  THE  KAISER 


SANTA  CLAUS  AT  THE  FRONT 

Bringing  Christmas  to  Wounded  Soldiers  in  Flanders  Within  the  Sound  of  the  Big  Guns 

and  Helping  Them  to  Forget  Their  Troubles 

BY 

•  MAUD  MORTIMER 

( Author  of  “ A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders") 


“Somewhere  in  Flanders” 

Dear  Harry: 

Would  you  like,  I  wonder,  to  hear  about  our 
Christmas  in  a  French  field  hospital?  It  was 
quite  an  occasion,  though  I  may  have  to  take 
my  courage  in  both  hands  to  write  to  you  on  so 
banal  a  subject.  Yes,  smile  at  me  indulgently, 
as  you  may  now  that  1  am  far  away;  do  1  not 
know  by  heart  your  famous  theories  about 
Christmas  and  have  you  not  a  dozen  times  at 
least  expounded  to  me  the  three  categories  into 
which  you  have  it  that  the  invention  of  present¬ 
giving  can  be  resolved?  Listen!  “To  placate 
one’s  superiors,  further  intimidate  one’s  in¬ 
feriors  or  salve  a  fat  and  lazy  conscience  by 
childishly  and  inadequately  pretending  to  suc¬ 
cor  the  destitute.”  Your  very  words,  though 
you  leave  a  narrow  margin,  I  admit,  in  which 
you  allow  of  certain  gifts — the  fruit  of  one’s 
brain  or  the  work  of  one’s  hands — between 
friends  and  lovers. 

Now,  although  our  present-giving  does  not 
wholly  fit  into  your  margin,  nor  can  1  mollify 
you  by  showing  it  to  be  the  clear-cut  concep¬ 
tion  that  proves  all  your  rules,  you  will  be  a 
hardened  sinner  indeed  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
me  that  on  the  whole  it  was  all  very  Tnuch  worth 
while. 

To  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  you  will 
perhaps  doff  your 
cap  when  you  hear 
what  good  company 
we  have  been  keep¬ 
ing.  First  came 
Queen  Elizabeth, 
sweet  and  beautiful 
and  full  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  men. 

Some  weeks  later 
came  King  Albert, 
the  very  hero  inper- 
don.  He  came  to 
secorate  some  of 
our  men  but  him¬ 


self  wore  no  decoration,  not  even  a  ribbon. 
He  was  really  charming  and,  like  other  great 
spirits,  so  simple  that  before  you  have  been 
with  him  many  minutes  you  have  forgotten 
to  be  shy.  He  shook  hands  with  us  all  around 
and  said  as  many  nice  things  as  he  had  time  for 
and  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Miss  Carr, 
who  is  the  acting  head  of  the  hospital  just  now. 

Before  we  had  time  to  draw  breath  after 
this  excitement,  up  came  Christmas,  galloping 
at  a  great  pace.  The  first  1  knew  of  it  was  the 
sight  one  morning  of  eight  chubby  white  wooden 
boxes  dumped  in  a  muddy  space  between  two 
of  our  shacks.  They  were  too  small  for  cof¬ 
fins  and  too  big  for  essence  cases — our  two 
greatest  needs  here — and  1  wondered  vaguely 
what  they  were  for.  The  next  morning  eight 
sturdy  baby  fir  trees  were  firmly  planted,  one 
in  each,  and  the  carpenter  and  the  cook,  a  pot 
of  paint  between  them,  were  having  a  delightful 
time  at  camouflage,  trying  to  deceive  the  baby 
firs  into  thinking  that  their  feet  still  stood 
firmly  planted  in  the  green  slopes  of  their 
native  hills.  As  I  stood  for  a  second  looking 
on  and  wishing  my  dignity  might  allow  me  to 
lend  a  hand,  up  came  Miss  Carr.  “  The  Christ¬ 
mas  bales  and  cases  have  just  arrived  and  have 
been  put  into  an  empty  ward,  No.  5  I  think. 
1  wish  you  would  take  charge  of  all  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  put  it 
through  for  me,” 
she  said. 

In  Salle  V  the 
beds  had  been 
pushed  to  one  end 
and  the  new  arri¬ 
vals,  piled  high, 
filled  all  the  rest  of 
the  available  space. 
In  their  midst  stood 
the  solemn,  plump, 
sleek  little  gentle¬ 
man  we  call  the 
penguin.  His  arms 
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are  short  and  as  helpless  looking  as  flippers,  and 
in  his  eyes  is  the  “  Weary  Willie”  look  you  can 
see  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  penguins  you  know 
intimately.  And  undoubtedly  his  case  called 
for  sympathy.  So  he  was  named  my  ad¬ 
jutant  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  came 
face  to  face  with  the  brutal  and  bustling  facts 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Christmas. 

We  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work  and  as 
case  after  case  and  bale  after  bale  were  un¬ 
packed  the  kind  gifts  of  friends  in  England  and 
America  were  heaped  up  on  the  empty  beds 
which  began  to  take  on  something  of  the  look  of 
a  n  iniature  mountain  range  with  glittering  cas¬ 
cades  of  tinsel  rustling  down  their  sides  and 
colored  balls  like  fallen  stars  rolling  glitteringly 
in  its  valleys. 

Every  now  and  then  a  convalescent  Arab  in 
one  of  the  blue  and  red  hospital  dressing  gowns, 
a  little  round  cap  on  his  head,  would  flatten 
his  nose  even  more  than  its  wont  against  one 
of  the  window  panes,  or  one  of  the  blesses  on 
crutches,  out  for  his  morning  airing,  would 
stump  cautiously  up  our  boardwalk  to  peep 
in  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  I  think  it  was 
the  eager  look  on  these  faces,  so  recently  hag¬ 
gard  and  drawn  with  suffering,  that  first  made 
me  realize  that  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary  fes¬ 
tival.  After  the  unpacking,  we  had  to  take  the 
nurses  aside  and  get  from  each  a  list  of  her 
charges  with,  however  slight,  an  indication  of 
each  man’s  tastes. 

There  were  about  no  patients  here  at  the 
time,  about  90  orderlies  and  a  long  list  of  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  chauffeurs,  etc.  Each  was  to  be 
personally  remembered  and  his  fragment  of 
Christmas,  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied  with  col¬ 
ored  ribbon,  was  to  be  marked  with  his  name 
and  try  hard  to  be  the  thing  that  he  or  she 
would  most  enjoy. 

In  every  spare  moment  of  their  days  down 
would  come  the  two  youngest  nurses  to  Salle  V 
to  help  to  sew  tarletan  bags  in  bright  enough 
colors  to  please  even  the  Futurists,  and  cut, 
according  to  their  fancy,  to  caricature  the  legs 
of  friend  or  enemy.  These  bags  were  to  be  the 
“stockings”  and  had  to  be  filled.  Walnuts, 
filberts  and  almonds  stuffed  out  the  foot  nicely. 
Then,  in  graded  sizes,  tangerine  oranges  and 
apples  and,  finally,  as  we  got  up  to  the  calf,  a 
nice  big  orange  with  a  packet  of  tobacco  and  a 
pipe,  or  a  cigarette  holder  with  a  packet  of 
cigarettes,  a  miniature  packet  of  playing  cards, 
dominoes  or  any  other  foolish  little  game  or 
puzzle,  a  brilliant  painted  or  stamped  handker¬ 


chief  ;  and  for  the  most  patient  or  in  some  other 
way  the  most  deserving  of  our  large  family,  the 
prime  favorites  of  all  gifts,  a  small  looking  glass 
or  a  tiny  comb  in  a  leather  case. 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  were  all  up  early,  a  tree 
was  put  into  each  ward  and  the  best  local  tal¬ 
ent  was  commandeered  for  their  decoration. 
Rivalry  ran  high,  an  ambassador  being  sent 
every  now  and  again  from  each  ward  to  take  a 
look  round  and  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
other  trees,  and  each  blesse  who  was  well 
enough  sat  propped  up  against  his  bed  rest  and 
egged  the  decorators  on  to  ever  more  ingenious 
effort.  Those  less  well  lay  and  followed  the 
game  with  interested  eyes,  while  criticism  of 
each  artistic  touch  ran  high  and  wit  and  humor 
had  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  shacks  with  their  cross  beams,  all  of 
natural  toned  wood  inside,  lent  themselves  to 
the  occasion  and  made  as  pretty  a  backgroun  i 
as  one  could  wish  to  the  strings  of  colored  lan¬ 
terns,  flags  and  red  paper  roses  which  the  men 
had  been  as  happy  as  school  boys  making  for 
ten  days  at  least.  If  we  could  only  always  keep 
them  amused  and  inventive,  it  would  go  as  far 
as  the  doctors  do  toward  health. 

In  Salle  I  socks  sent  Us  from  Canada  were 
arranged  all  round  the  tree  as  ornaments. 

In  the  afternoon  our  tenor,  a  mobilized  priest 
with  a  beautiful  voice,  went  from  ward  to  ward 
singing.  The  men  always  enjoy  that  so  much. 
Then  at  dusk  the  trees  and  lanterns  were  all 
lighted  and  we  made  a  brave  show,  brilliant 
reflections  plunging  into  the  depths  of  our  pond 
or  glowing  and  rippling  in  the  wake  of  the 
ducks  who,  in  the  unwonted  excitement,  had 
forgotten  to  tuck  their  heads  under  their  v,i  igs 
and  were  hurriedly  and  officiously  swimming 
about  as  though  they  were  responsible  for  all 
the  splendor.  Apparently  there  was  no  en¬ 
emy  aircraft  abroad  or  we  should  have  made  a 
glorious  target. 

The  presents  piled  into  baskets  were  sent 
to  each  ward  and  Miss  Carr,  with  quite  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  our  notables  and  a  sprinkling  of  lesser 
lights  like  ourselves,  went  the  round  distrib¬ 
uting  them.  The  men  who  had  little  ones 
at  home  were  given  a  toy  or  two  which,  I 
think,  delighted  them  more  than  anything  else. 
By  seven  o’clock  the  whole  ceremony  had  to 
be  over  as  our  big  sick  children  had  had  a  long 
day  and  were  to  be  put  to  bed  before  they  were 
too  tired  to  sleep. 

No  sooner  were  they  safely  and  soundly 
asleep  than  the  night  nurses — this  week  the 
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two  girls  who  had  helped  to  make  the  tarletan 
stockings — stole  round  and  hung  one  of  them 
at  the  head  of  each  bed,  and  it  was  they  who 
had  all  the  fun  of  the  Christmas  morning  awak¬ 
ening,  for  by  the  time  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
sun  were  well  up,  the  stockings  had  all  been 
emptied,  their  precious  contents  carefully 
sorted  and  stacked  on  the  shelves  behind  each 
bed  and  the  wards  cleaned  up  and  ready  for 
the  doctor’s  morning  rounds. 

Such  a  good  dinner  as  the  men  had,  too,  at 
midday!  Ham  and  stewed  rabbit,  petit  pois, 
and  plum  pudding,  cheese,  fruit,  nuts,  raisins, 
figs,  dates  and  sweets,  with  coffee  and  extra 
wine. 

The  orderlies  repeated  the  motif  in  their 
own  refectory,  where  they  had  a  tree  all  to 
themselves.  Each  of  them  had  a  pair  of  thick 
woollen  socks,  a  present,  and  very  much  the 
same  dinner  as  the  blesses  had  had. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  dinner 
party  for  the  doctors  and  nurses,  the  ambulance 
drivers  and  a  stray  Englishman  who  happened 
to  be  stranded  in  the  village.  We  decorated 
the  Salle  d’Attente  with  flags  and  put  screens 
around  the  walls  to  make  a  sort  of  room.  The 
table  was  shaped  like  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  the  fourth  side  open,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  square  stood  the  tree.  The  guests  sat 
round  outside,  and  the  two  orderlies,  told  off 
as  waiters,  served  them  from  the  inside  of  the 
square.  The  table  decorations  were  holly  and 
red  ribbons  and,  not  having  candelabra,  we 
used  wine  glasses  with  sprigs  of  holly  round 
each  candle.  It  all  seemed  quite  lovely  to  eyes 
so  long  starved  for  a  touch  of  beauty.  On  the 
tree  was  a  parcel  for  each  of  us — some  sort  of 
toy  with  a  silly  verse  tied  to  it.  The  French¬ 
men  made  the  most  amusing  free  translations  of 
these  rhymes  and  you  may  be  sure  none  of  the 
fun,  though  perhaps  some  of  the  silliness,  was 
lost.  Then  the  Medecin-chej  made  a  beautiful 


speech  and  Miss  Carr  had  to  answer  in  French 
and  we  were  all  so  gay  that  none  of  us  cared  a 
scrap  whether  our  genders  were  perfect  or 
not. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that  by  this  time 
Christmas  was  over.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
following  Sunday  we  had  a  big  tree  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  for  the  refugee  children.  The  Mayor  lent 
us  a  large  room  in  his  house.  We  dressed  one 
of  our  men  up  as  Santa  Claus  in  a  dressing 
gown  turned  red  side  out  and  trimmed  with 
swan’s  down  off  an  old  negligee  of  the  Direct¬ 
ress.  His  cap  was  of  red  turkey  cotton,  also 
trimmed  with  swan’s  down,  and  a  nurse 
made  him  a  lovely  wig  and  beard  out  of  flax 
and  then  powdered  it.  He  was  quite  a  work 
of  art!  We  had  invited  125  children,  but  only 
331  turned  up.  Happily  there  were  smail 
things  enough  on  the  tree  to  go  round.  And 
the  best  of  it  was  that  Miss  Carr  got  two 
cheques  from  her  home  in  Canada,  Miss  Wol- 
ton  got  one  and  Miss  James  another,  so  that 
all  the  bills  could  be  paid  without  asking  help 
of  the  Directress  who  has  another  tyg  hos¬ 
pital  on  her  hands  now. 

Now  you  will  not  ask  me  to  take  an  oath, 
hand  up,  that  during  all  these  gay  doings  the 
wounds  caused  their  victims  no  agony.  The 
guns  certainly  never  ceased  their  pounding  and 
the  dread  foreboding  of  the  human  wreckage 
that  might  come  to  us  out  of  their  menace  to 
end  in  torture  on  our  beds  tinged  the  under  cur¬ 
rent  of  our  thoughts.  Certainly,  too,  in  tired 
moments  the  tinsel  may  sometimes  have  seemed 
as  futile  as  you  would  have  us  think,  but  this 
is  true:  That  the  rivalry  of  wit,  of  gaiety  and 
jollity,  stole  many  a  thought  from  self,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  those  who  spent  last  Christmas 
with  us  will  sometimes,  in  happier  days,  look 
back  to  the  time  when  we  all  laughed  together 
and  defied  Pain  and  Death  on  their  own 
ground ! 


A  HARBINGER  OF  HARMONY 

BY 
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/LMOST  every  one  applauds  a  man 
{  like  my  chief,  Mr.  Howe,  who  de- 
k  votes  his  life  to  increasing  the  social 
\  stock  of  humanity,  tolerance  and 
mutual  good  will.  I  do  so  my¬ 
self.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  some  of  us  who  have  built  up  our  lives  on 
the  reasonable  expectation  that  contentious¬ 
ness  and  discord  will  remain  undiminished. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  a  vested  interest  in  strife. 
It  is  our  fertile  field,  our  rich  grove  abounding 
in  all  savory  fruits. 

To  create  harmony  is 
really  to  confiscate  our 
property.  Yes,  as  you 
surmise,  1  am  a  lawyer. 

I  am  a  well-trained 
lawye?;  at  least,  1  am 
possessed  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  legal  education,  and 
1  have  what  is  called  a 
high  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics.  Still,  1 
have  a  body  to  clothe  and  a  stomach  to  fill. 
Moreover,  I  have  a  wife  who  knows  just  one 
thing  about  the  law;  that  it  ought  to  give  a  good 
living  to  a  man  of  ability.  She  is  terribly  tired 
of  our  little  bungalow.  She  feels  aggrieved 
when  she  has  to  go  afoot  to  return  a  call  that 
was  made  by  limousine.  She  detests  every 
dress  she  has,  because  everybody  has  known 
it  so  long.  When  I  explain  why  the  money 
doesn’t  come  in,  she  listens  with  just  the  faint¬ 
est  and  most  disheartening  air  of  skepticism. 
“You  should  have  been  a  missionary,  John,” 
is  her  usual  comment.  And  I  have  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  her  mental  comment  runs 
like  this:  “If  one  had  wanted  a  life  of  priva¬ 
tion,  one  would  better  have  married  a  real  mis¬ 
sionary,  not  a  lawyer  obsessed  with  Quixotic 
ideals  of  social  harmony.” 

When  I  came  to  the  small  town  of  Hendricks, 
six  years  ago,  to  launch  myself  upon  the  career 
of  country  lawyer,  I  first  satisfied  myself  that 
the  community  was  at  least  normally  litigious. 

I  saw  that  the  most  lucrative  business  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howe,  a  kindly 
old  bachelor  who  lived  in  a  cheap  boarding 


house  and  dressed  as  seedily  as  an  unsuccessful 
book  agent.  The  fees  he  entered  in  his  books — 
he  seldom  bothered  to  collect  them — repre¬ 
sented  a  very  pretty  income.  So  I  felt  I  was 
made  when  he  accepted  me  as  a  partner.  I 

intended  to  find  out  the  secret  by  which  he  al¬ 

ways  managed  to  win  his  cases,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  introduce  system  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  fees.  So  my  first  act  was  to  go  through 
his  books  and  send  out  bills.  The  money  just 
poured  in,  heaps  of  it.  There  was  so  much  that 

Mr.  Howe  was  plainly 
staggered.  “  Lord,”  he 
would  exclaim,  “I 
never  realized  there 
had  been  so  much 
trouble  in  this  town. 
We’ll  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  legal  collapse 
of  the  town  of  Hend¬ 
ricks.  The  first  thing 
Mr.  Howe  did  with  the  money  I  had  collected 
for  him  was  to  organize  an  “  Enemy  Dinner.” 
Each  guest,  so  the  invitation  ran,  was  to  bring 
to  the  dinner  the  person  he  considered  his 
worst  enemy  (wives  excluded).  If  his  worst 
enemy  had  been  preempted  by  another  guest, 
he  was  to  make  a  second  choice  or  a  third  or 
fourth.  Dining  with  one’s  friends,  so  Mr. 
Howe’s  note  of  invitation  explained,  was  rather 
an  outworn  pastime;  dining  with  one’s  enemies 
could  not  fail  to  be  amusing.  You  would  never 
have  supposed  that  such  an  enterprise  could 
come  to  anything.  But  it  did.  Everybody 
came  bringing  an  enemy,  the  meanest  men  in 
town  loudly  boasting  of  their  popularity  as 
enemies.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  every 
one  admitted  that  an  enemy  is  much  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  a  friend.  The  dinner  had  proved 
a  tremendous  success,  socially.  But  profes¬ 
sionally  it  was  a  disaster.  For  the  next  six 
months  our  firm  took  in  hardly  any  money, 
and  several  other  lawyers  in  town  closed  up 
their  business  and  went  away. 

Next,  Mr.  Howe  inserted  a  notice  in  the  town 
papers  stating  that  while  he  was  still  ready  to 


Some  of  us  look  upon  lawyers 
as  cold,  grasping  mortals  in  whom 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  has 
soured. 

But  see  what  a  power  for  good 
a  lawyer  can  be,  provided  he  pos¬ 
sess  the  proper  point  of  view! 
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fight  any  cases  brought  to  him,  he  would  do 
so  only  at  double  fees.  He  would  give  his  ser¬ 
vices  freely  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  out 
of  court.  As  you  would  expect,  our  office  was 
soon  doing  a  thriving  business  in  free  adjust¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  This  was  bad  enough;  what 
was  worse  was  that  Mr.  Howe  would  bend  all 
his  energies  to  converting  to  peaceful  adjust¬ 
ment  enraged  clients  who  insisted  that  at 
whatever  cost  they  intended  to  sue.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  lawyers  must  live,  I  suggested 
we  ought  to  let  those  who  could  afford  it,  and 
who  really  wanted  to  go  to  law,  have  their  de¬ 
sire.  Mr.  Howe  persisted  in  working  for  com¬ 
promise.  And  the  result  was  that  the  legal 
business  of  Hendricks  was  soon  practically  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  town  had  supported  fifteen  lawyers 
before  my  partner  turned  missionary  of  har¬ 
mony.  At  the  end  of  two  years  twelve  had 
gone  elsewhere  or  had  shifted  to  other  lines  of 
business. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a  chance  of  securing  a 
highly  lucrative  divorce  suit.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  town  rushed  into  our 
office,  by  turns  white  and  red  with  rage.  Mr. 
Howe  was  out;  so  I  listened  to  the  lady’s  griev¬ 
ances,  and  they  were  real  ones,  too.  There 
had  been  a  long  series  of  outrageous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  As  a  man,  1  was  dis¬ 
gusted;  as  a  lawyer,  I  was  outraged,  revolted. 
Thousands  of  dollars  in  fees  floated  before 
my  imagination.  Then  Mr.  Howe  arrived. 

The  lady  repeated  the  tale  of  outrage.  Mr. 
Howe  listened,  nodding  from  time  to  time. 
“Yes.”  “Just  so.”  “  1  understand.”  Then,  as 
the  lady  concluded,  out  of  breath,  Mr.  Howe 
interrupted  and  said,  “  Please  wait  for  a  few 
moments.  I’ll  send  my  car  at  once  for  your 
husband.” 

She  rose  indignantly.  “  l  never  want  to 
lay  eyes  on  that  man  again,”  she  cried. 

“  But  you’ll  have  to,  Madam.  You’ll  see  a 
lot  of  him  in  court.” 

The  lady  murmured  but  yielded.  Mr. 
Howe  busied  himself  with  his  papers.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  offending  spouse  appeared,  brusque, 
determined,  as  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  divorce  and  can  afford  to  have  it;  whose 
business  is  it?  The  lady  stared  at  the  wall, 
leaving  infinite  bellicosity  to  be  inferred  from 
the  jerky  movements  of  her  head.  I  retired 
to  the  outer  office,  confident  that  Mr.  Howe 
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would  fail.  From  my  desk  I  could  hear  bass 
growls  from  the  gentleman,  the  voice  of  shrill 
accusation  from  the  lady,  interrupted  by  long, 
expository  mumblings  from  Mr.  Howe.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  bass  growls  and  the  shrill  accusations 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Howe’s  voice  became  more 
firm  and  dogmatic.  The  conviction  grew  upon 
me  that  the  case  was  being  lost.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  hear;  was  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  much  mine  as  my  partner’s?  1  drew 
my  chair  nearer  the  door. 

“There  is  no  legal  reason,”  Mr.  Howe  was 
saying,  “why  you  should  not  break  up  this 
partnership  if  you  desire.  But  I  must  insist 
that  before  you  take  any  further  steps,  you 
talk  the  whole  matter  over  by  yourselves. 
My  car  is  waiting:  probably  you  can  settle  the 
matter  on  your  way.” 

Both  protested  violently  but  he  managed 
somehow  to  get  them  into  his  car.  As  he  con¬ 
fided  to  irie  later  he  had  instructed  his  chauf¬ 
feur  to  seem  to  lose  control  of  the  machine  on 
the  steep  hill  beyond  the  courthouse.  “  In 
such  a  case,  anything  to  shock  them  out  of  their 
obsessions,”  he  explained. 

The  next  day  the  pair  returned  to  say  that 
they  had  made  up  and  were  going  to  Hawaii 
on  a  second  honeymoon.  Thousands  of  dollars 
in  fees  lost! 

1  should  have  left  Mr.  Howe  long  ago.  This 
is  what  my  wife  urges,  and  she  is  right.  If 
our  firm  keeps  up  its  present  methods  much 
longer  one  notary  public  will  be  able  to  handle 
all  the  legal  business  there  is  in  this  town.  Mr. 
Howe  can  live  on  such  small  pickings  as  re¬ 
main,  but  my  wife  and  I  are  near  the  starva¬ 
tion  point.  And  yet,  I  never  seem  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  leave.  Mr.  Howe  has 
spoiled  me  for  law.  1  work  harder  at  it  than 
1  ever  did  before,  and  I  believe  I  could  win 
cases.  But  if  I  were  to  go  into  business  for 
myself,  I  am  afraid  1  should  be  tempted  to  do 
just  as  Mr.  Howe  does.  I’d  work  out  methods 
of  compromise  and  do  my  best  to  ruin  the  legal 
business  fbr  myself  as  well  as  for  every  one  else. 
If  I  were  a  bachelor  like  Mr.  Howe,  I  might  be 
justified  in  such  a  course,  but  it  would  be  ob¬ 
viously  reprehensible  in  a  man  with  a  wife  who 
had  accepted  him  in  the  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  he  would  prove  a  competent  bread¬ 
winner.  Professionally  and  domestically,  I 
fear  I  am  past  redemption. 
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IT  HAPPENED  late  in  the  afternoon,  one 
August  dog-day.  No  wind  leavened  the 
languid  air,  and  hut,  hangar,  tent,  and 
workshop  were  oppressive  with  a  heavy 
heat,  so  that  we  wanted  to  sleep.  To 
taxi  across  the  grass  in  a  chase  for  flying  speed, 
to  soar  gently  from  the  hot  ground,  and,  by 
leaning  beyond  the  wind-screen,  to  let  the  slip¬ 
stream  of  displaced  air  play  on  one’s  face — 
all  this  was  as  refreshing  as  a  cold  plunge  after 
a  Turkish  bath. 

Our  party  consisted  of  four  machines,  each 
complete  with  pilot,  observer,  and  several 
hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

T  he  job  was  an 
offensive  patrol 
— that  is  to  say, 
we  were  to  hunt 
trouble  around  a 
given  area  be¬ 
hind  the  Boche 
lines.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit 
for  our  "mastery  of  the  air” — that  glib  phrase 
of  the  question-asking  politician — during  the 
Somme  Push  of  1916,  belongs  to  those  who 
organized  and  those  who  led  these  fighting 
expeditions  over  enemy  country.  Thanks  to 
them,  our  aircraft  were  able  to  carry  out  recon¬ 
naissance,  artillery  observation,  and  photogra¬ 
phy  with  a  minimum  of  interruption,  while  the 
German  planes  were  so  hard  pressed  to  defend 
their  place  in  the  air  that  they  could  seldom 
guide  their  own  guns  or  collect  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  To  this  satisfactory  result  must  be 
added  the  irritative  effect  on  enemy  morale 
of  the  knowledge  that  whenever  the  weather 
was  fine  our  machines  hummed  overhead,  ready 
to  molest  and  be  molested. 

Offensive  patrols  are  well  worth  while,  but 
for  the  comfort  of  the  airmen  directly  concerned 
they  are  rather  too  exciting.  When  friends 
are  below  during  an  air  duel  the  pilot  is  warmly 
conscious  that  should  he  or  his  machine  be 
crippled  he  can  break  away  and  land,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.  But  if  a  pilot  be  wounded 
in  a  scrap  far  away  from  home,  before  he  can 


land  he  must  fly  for  many  miles,  under  shell 
fire  and  probably  pursued  by  enemy  hawks. 
He  must  conquer  the  blinding  faintness  which 
accompanies  loss  of  blood,  keep  clear-headed 
enough  to  deal  instantaneously  with  adverse 
emergency,  and  make  an  unwilling  brain  com¬ 
mand  unwilling  hands  and  feet  to  control  a 
delicate  apparatus.  Worst  of  all,  if  his  engine 
be  put  out  of  action  at  a  spot  beyond  gliding 
distance  of  the  lines,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  descend  and  tamely  surrender.  And 
always  he  is  within  reach  of  that  vindictive 
exponent  of  frightfulness — Archibald  the  Ever- 

R  e  a  d  y — t  h  e 
anti  -  aircraft 
gun. 

As  we  climbed 
to  6,000  feet  the 
machines  above 
threw  glints  of 
sunlight  on  the 
screen  of  blue 
infinity.  We 
ranged  ourselves 
and  departed.  Passing  the  red  roofs  and  heart- 
shaped  citadel  of  Doulens  and  a  jagged  wood, 
suggestive  of  a  lion  rampant,  we  followed  the 
straight  road  to  Arras.  Arrived  there,  the 
leader  turned  south,  for  we  were  not  yet  high 
enough.  As  we  moved  along  the  brown  band 
of  shell-pocked  desolation  we  continued  to 
climb.  Patches  of  smoke  from  the  guns 
hovered  over  the  ground  at  intervals.  A  score 
of  lazy-looking  kite  balloons  hung  motionless. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Albert  our  height 
was  12,000  feet,  and  we  steered  eastward. 

In  those  days,  before  the  methodical  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  British  artillery  had  begun  to 
worry  the  stronghold  overmuch,  Bapaume 
was  a  hot-bed  of  all  the  anti-aircraft  deviltries. 
We  therefore  swerved  toward  the  south. 
Archie  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily,  and 
we  began  a  series  of  erratic  deviations  as  he 
ringed  with  black  puffs  first  one  machine,  then 
another.  The  shooting  was  not  particularly 
good;  for  although  no  clouds  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  guns  and  their  mark,  a  powerful  sun 
dazzled  the  gunners,  who  must  have  found 


Picture  yourself  9,000  feet  in  the  air  over  the 
enemy’s  lines.  Suddenly  you  discover  that  your 
airplane  is  on  fire.  Then,  as  you  endeavor  to 
put  out  the  fire,  a  bullet  pierces  your  gasolene 
tank,  emptying  it.  This  is  the  situation  that 
one  cool-headed  British  aviator  successfully 
overcame. 
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difficulty  in  judging  height  and  direction. 
From  Archie’s  point  of  view,  the  perfect  skv 
is  one  screened  from  the  sunlight,  at  20,000 
to  30,000  feet,  by  a  mantle  of  thin  clouds 
against  which  air-craft  are  outlined  boldly  like 
stags  on  a  snow-covered  slope. 

A  few  minutes  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
brought  us  to  a  large,  ungainly  wood,  the 
shape  of  which  was  something  between  the 
ace  of  spades  and  the  ace  of  clubs.  This  we 
knew  as  Mossy-Face,  then  growing  rapidly 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Boche  Flying 
Corps  on  the  British  Front.  From  the  south¬ 
west  corner  Archie  again  scattered,  burst  and 
barked  at  our  group,  but  his  inaccuracy  made 
dodging  hardly  necessary. 

A  lull  followed,  and  I  twisted  my  neck  all 
round  the  compass,  for,  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  airplanes,  Archie  only  behaves  when 
friendly  machines  are  about.  Two  thousand 
feet  below  three  biplanes  were  approaching  the 
wood  from  the  south.  Black  crosses  showed 
up  plainly  on  their  gray-white  wings.  We 
dropped  into  a  dive  toward  the  strangers. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  steep  dive  im¬ 
parts  a  strange  feeling  of  being  hemmed  in 
from  every  side.  One  takes  a  deep  breath 
instinctively,  and  the  novice  in  dying  will  grip 
the  fuselage  tightly  with  both  hands,  as  if  to 
avoid  being  crushed.  And,  indeed,  any  one 
in  a  diving  aeroplane  is  hemmed  in,  by  the 
terrific  air-pressure  to  which  the  solid  surface 
is  subjected.  If  he  attempt  to  stand  up  or 
lean  over  the  side,  he  will  be  swept  back,  after 
a  short  struggle,  beneath  the  shelter  of  wind¬ 
screen  and  fuselage.  But  when  diving  on  a 
Hun,  I  have  never  experienced  this  troubled 
sensation,  probably  because  it  has  been 
swamped  under  the  high  tension  of  readiness 
for  the  task.  All  the  faculties  must  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  opening  the  attack,  since  an  air 
duel  is  often  decided  in  the  first  few  seconds 
at  close  quarters.  What  happens  during 
these  few  seconds  may  depend  on  a  trifle,  such 
as  the  position  of  the  gun-mounting,  an  untried 
drum  of  ammunition,  a  slight  swerve,  or  firing 
a  second  too  soon  or  too  late.  An  airman 
should  regard  his  body  as  part  of  the  machine 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fight,  and  his 
brain,  which  commands  the  machine,  must  be 
instinctive  with  insight  into  what  the  enemy 
will  attempt. 

As  we  dived,  then,  I  estimated  the  angle’at 
which  we  might  cross  the  Boche  trio,  watched 
for  a  change  of  direction  on  their  part,  slewed 


round  the  gun-mounting  to  the  most  effective 
jetting  for  what  would  probably  be  my  arc  of 
fire,  and  fingered  the  movable  back-sight 
expectantly.  At  first  the  Boches  held  to  their 
course  as  though  quite  unconcerned.  Later 
they  began  to  lose  height.  Their  downward 
line  of  flight  became  steeper  and  steeper,  and 
so  did  ours.  Just  as  our  leading  plane  arrived 
within  range  and  began  to  spit  bullets  through 
the  propeller,  a  signal  rocket  streaked  from  the 
first  Boche  biplane,  and  the  trio  dived  almost 
vertically,  honking  the  while  on  Klaxon  horns. 

We  were  then  at  about  6,000  feet.  I  was 
waiting  to  see  the  Huns  flatten  out,  when— 
IVouff !  wouff!  wouff!  wouff!  wouff!”  said 
Archie.  The  German  birds  were  not  hawks  at 
all;  they  were  merely  tame  decoys  used  to 
entice  us  toa  pre-arranged  spot,  at  a  height  well 
favored  by  anti-aircraft  gunners.  The  ugly 
puffs  encircled  us,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
an  airplane  could  get  away  without  being 
caught  in  a  patch  of  hurtling  high  explosive. 
Yet  nobody  was  hit.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  of  the  villain  Archibald  is  that  his  deeds 
are  far  less  terrible  than  his  voice.  Although 
I  was  uncomfortable  as  we  raced  away,  the 
chorused  wouffs  !  reminded  me  of  an  epidemic 
of  coughing  I  heard  in  church  one  winter’s 
Sunday,  while  a  fatuous  sermon  was  read  by  a 
flat-voiced  vicar. 

Mingled  with  the  many  black  bursts  were  a 
few  green  ones,  probably  gas  shells,  for  Archie 
had  already  taken  to  the  gas  habit.  Very 
suddenly  a  line  of  fiery  rectangles  shot  up  and 
curved  toward  us  when  they  had  reached  three- 
quarters  of  their  maximum  height.  They 
rose  and  fell  within  thirty  yards  of  our  tail. 
These  were  “onions,”  the  flaming  rockets 
which  the  Boche  keeps  for  any  hostile  aircraft 
that  can  be  lured  to  a  height  between  4,000 
and  6,000  feet. 

I  yelled  to  V.,  my  pilot,  that  we  should  have 
to  dodge.  We  side-slipped  and  swerved  to  the 
left.  A  minute  later  the  stream  of  onions  had 
disappeared,  greatly  to  my  relief,  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  fire  in  the  air  inspires  in  me  a  mortal 
funk.  Soon  I  was  to  pass  from  the  unpleasant 
possibility  to  the  far  more  unpleasant  reality. 

Once  outside  the  unhealthy  region,  we 
climbed  to  a  less  dangerous  height.  Again  we 
became  the  target  for  a  few  dozen  high  explo¬ 
sive  shells.  We  broke  away  and  swooped 
downward.  Some  little  distance  ahead,  and 
not  far  below,  was  a  group  of  five  Albatross 
two-seated  airplanes.  V.  pointed  our  machine 
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at  them,  in  the  wake  of  the  flight -com¬ 
mander. 

Next  instant  the  fuselage  shivered.  I  looked 
along  the  inside  of  it  and  found  that  a  burning 
shell  fragment  was  lodged  on  a  longeron,  half¬ 
way  between  my  cockpit  and  the  tail-plane. 
A  little  flame  zigzagged  over  the  fabric,  all  but 
died  away,  but,  being  fanned  by  the  wind  as 
we  lost  height,  recovered  and  licked  its  way 
toward  the  tail.  1  was  too  far  away  to  reach 
the  flame  with  my  hands,  and  the  fire  extin¬ 
guisher  was  by  the  pilot’s  seat.  I  called  for  it 
into  the  speaking-tube.  The  pilot  made  no 
move.  Once  more  I  shouted.  Again  no 
answer.  V.’s  ear-piece  had  slipped  from  under 
his  cap.  A  thrill  of  acute  fear  passed  through 
me,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  cool.  I 
stood  up,  forced  my  arm  through  the  rush  of 
wind,  and  grabbed  V.’s  shoulder. 

“Fuselage  burning!  Pass  the  fire  extin¬ 
guisher!”  I  yelled. 

My  words  were  drowned  in  the  engine’s  roar; 
and  the  pilot,  intent  on  getting  near  the  Boches, 
thought  1  had  asked  which  one  we  were  to 
attack. 

“Look  out  for  those  two  Huns  on  the  left,” 
he  called  over  his  shoulder. 

“Pass  the  fire  extinguisher!” 

“Get  ready  to  shoot,  blast  you!” 

“Fire  extinguisher,  you  fool!” 

A  backward  glance  told  me  that  the  fire 
was  nearing  the  tail-plane  at  the  one  end  and 
my  box  of  ammunition  at  the  other,  and  was 
too  serious  for  treatment  by  the  extinguisher 
unless  I  could  get  it  at  once.  Desperately 
1  tried  to  force  myself  through  the  bracing 
struts  and  cross-wires  behind  my  seat.  To 
my  surprise,  my  head  and  shoulders  and  one 
arm  got  to  the  other  side — a  curious  circum¬ 
stance — as  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  repeat 
this  acrobatic  trick  on  the  ground  and  have 
failed  every  time.  There  I  stuck,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  wriggle  farther.  However,  I 
could  now  reach  part  of  the  fire,  and  I  beat  at 
it  with  gloved  hands.  Within  half  a  minute 
most  of  it  was  crushed  to  death.  But  a  thin 
streak  of  flame,  outside  the  radius  of  my  arm, 
still  flickered  toward  the  tail.  1  tore  off  one 
of  my  gauntlets  and  swung  it  furiously  onto  the 
burning  strip.  The  flame  lessened,  rose  again 
when  I  raised  the  glove,  but  died  out  altogether 
after  I  had  hit  it  twice  more.  The  load  of 
fear  left  me,  and  I  discovered  an  intense  dis¬ 
comfort,  wedged  in  as  I  was  between  the  cross¬ 
struts.  Five  minutes  passed  before  I  was  able, 


with  many  a  heave  and  gasp,  to  withdraw 
back  to  my  seat. 

By  now  we  were  at  close  grips  with  the  enemy 
and  our  machine  and  another  converged  on 
a  Hun.  V.  was  firing  industriously.  As 
we  turned,  he  glared  at  me,  and,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  fire,  shouted:  “Why  the  hell 
haven’t  you  fired  yet?”  I  caught  sight  of  a 
Boche  plane  below  us,  aimed  at  it,  and  emptied 
a  drum  of  ammunition  in  short  bursts.  It 
swept  away,  but  not  before  two  of  the  German 
observer’s  bullets  had  plugged  our  petrol  tank 
from  underneath.  The  pressure  went,  and 
with  it  the  petrol  supply.  The  needle  on  the 
revolution-counter  quivered  to  the  left  as  the 
revolutions  dropped,  and  the  engine  missed 
on  first  one,  then  two  cylinders.  V.  turned  us 
round,  and,  with  nose  down,  headed  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  trenches.  Just  then  the  engine 
ceased  work  altogether,  and  we  began  to  glide 
downwards. 

All  this  happened  so  quickly  that  I  had 
scarcely  realized  our  plight.  Next  I  began 
to  calculate  our  chances  of  reaching  the  lines 
before  we  would  have  to  land.  Our  height 
was  9,000  feet,  and  we  were  just  more  than  nine 
miles  from  friendly  territory.  Reckoning  the 
gliding  possibilities  of  our  type  of  plane  as  a 
mile  to  a  thousand  feet,  the  odds  seemed  un¬ 
favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  useful  wind 
had  arisen  from  the  east,  and  V.,  a  very  skilful 
pilot,  would  certainly  cover  all  the  distance 
that  could  be  covered.  I  located  our  exact 
position  and  searched  the  map  for  the  nearest 
spot  in  the  lfnes.  The  village  of  Bouchavesnes 
was  a  fraction  south  of  due  west,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  French  had  stormed  it  two  days 
previously.  From  the  shape  of  the  line  before 
this  advance,  there  was  evidently  a  small 
salient,  with  Bouchavesnes  in  the  middle  of 
the  curve.  I  scribbled  this  observation  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  1  handed  to  V.  with  the 
compass  direction.  V.  checked  my  statements 
on  the  map,  nodded  over  his  shoulder,  and  set 
a  course  for  Bouchavesnes. 

Could  we  do  it?  I  prayed  to  the  gods  and 
trusted  to  the  pilot.  Through  my  mind  there 
flitted  impossible  plans  to  be  tried  if  we  landed 
in  Boche  territory.  After  setting  fire  to  the 
machine  I  would  attempt  to  hide,  and  then  at 
night-time  I  would  creep  along  a  communica¬ 
tion  trench  to  the  enemy  front  line,  jump  across 
it  in  a  gap  between  the  sentries,  and  chance 
getting  by  the  barbed  wire  and  across  No  Man’s 
Land.  Or  I  would  steal  to  the  Somme,  float 
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down-stream,  and  somehow  or  other  pass  the 
entanglements  placed  across  the  river  by  the 
enemy.  IVouff !  woujj !  Archie  was  com¬ 
plicating  the  odds  against  us. 

Further  broodings  were  checked  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  German  scout.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  our  plight,  its  pilot  dived 
steeply  from  a  point  slightly  behind  us.  We 
could  not  afford  to  lose  any  distance  by  dodg¬ 
ing,  so  V.  did  the  only  thing  possible — he  kept 
straight  on.  I  raised  my  gun,  aimed  at  the 
wicked-looking  nose  of  the  attacking  craft, 
and  met  it  with  a  barrage  of  bullets.  These 
must  have  worried  the  Boche,  for  he  swerved 
aside  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant, 
and  did  not  flatten  out  until  he  was  beneath 
the  tail  of  our  machine  and  safe  from  my  fire. 
Afterward  he  climbed  away  from  us,  turned, 
and  dived  once  more.  But  a  second  time  we 
escaped,  owing  either  to  some  lucky  shots  from 
my  gun  or  to  the  lack  of  judgment  by  the  Hun 
pilot.  The  scout  pulled  up  and  passed  ahead 
of  us.  It  rose  and  manoeuvred  as  if  to  dive 
from  the  front  and  bar  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  four  specks,  approaching  from 
the  west,  had  grown  larger  and  larger,  until 
they  were  revealed  as  of  the  British  “pusher” 
two-seater  type.  The  Boche  saw  them,  and 
hesitated  as  they  bore  down  on  him.  Finding 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  lion  attacked  by 
hunters  when  about  to  pounce  on  a  tethered 
goat,  he  decided  not  to  destroy,  for  in  so  doing 
he  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  destruction. 
When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  racing  northeast. 

There  was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  long  glide. 
As  we  went  lower,  the  torn  ground  showed  up 
plainly.  From  2,000  feet  I  could  almost  count 
the  shell-holes.  Two  battery  positions  came 
into  view,  and  near  one  of  them  I  saw  tracks 
and  could  distinguish  movement  by  a  few  tiny 
dots.  It  became  evident,  barring  accident, 
we  should  reach  the  French  zone. 

When  slightly  behind  the  trenches  a  con¬ 
fused  chatter  from  below  told  us  that  machine- 
guns  were  trained  on  the  machine.  By  way 
of  retaliation,  I  leaned  over  and  shot  at  what 
■looked  like  an  emplacement.  Then  came  the 
Bocfie  front  line,  ragged  and  unkempt.  1  fired 
along  the  open  trench.  Although  far  from 
fearless  as  a  rule,  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid 
during  the  eventful  glide.  My  state  of  in¬ 
tense  “wind  up”  while  the  fuselage  was  burn¬ 


ing  had  apparently  exhausted  my  stock  of 
nervousness.  I  seemed  detached  from  all  idea 
of  danger,  and  the  desolated  German  trench, 
area  might  have  been  a  side-show  at  a  fair. 

We  swept  by  No  Man’s  Land  at  a  height  of 
600  feet,  crossed  the  French  first-  and  second- 
line  trenches,  and,  after  passing  a  small  ridge, 
prepared  to  land  on  an  uneven  plateau  covered 
by  high  bracken.  To  avoid  landing  down 
wind  and  down-hill,  the  pilot  banked  to  the 
right  before  he  flattened  out.  The  plane 
touched  earth  easily,  ran  over  the  bracken, 
and  stopped  two  yards  from  a  group  of  shell- 
holes.  Not  a  wire  was  broken.  The  propeller 
had  been  scored  by  the  bracken,  but  the  land¬ 
ing  was  responsible  for  no  other  damage.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  broken  ground,  the 
short  space  at  our  disposal,  and  the  fact  that  we 
landed  cross-wind,  V.  had  exhibited  wonderful 
skill. 

We  climbed  out,  relieved  but  cantankerous. 
V.,  still  ignorant  of  the  fire,  wanted  to  know 
why  my  gun  was  silent  during  our  first  fight; 
and  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  hadn’t  shut 
off  the  engine  and  listened  when  1  shouted  for 
the  fire  extinguisher.  Some  French  gunners 
ran  to  meet  us.  The  sight  that  met  them  must 
have  seemed  novel,  even  to  a  poilu  of  two  and 
a  half  years’  understanding. 

Supposing  that  the  airplane  had  crashed 
down,  they  came  to  see  if  we  were  dead  or  in¬ 
jured.  What  they  found  was  one  almost 
complete  airplane  and  two  leather-coated 
figures,  who  cursed  each  other  heartily  as  they 
stood  side  by  side. 

Quels  types!  said  the  first  Frenchman  to 
arrive. 

An  examination  of  the  airplane  revealed  a 
fair  crop  of  bullet  holes  through  the  wings  and 
elevator.  A  large  gap  in  one  side  of  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  over  a  longeron  that  was  charred  to 
powder  in  parts,  bore  witness  to  the  fire.  Pe¬ 
trol  was  dripping  from  the  spot  where  the  tank 
had  been  perforated.  On  taking  a  tin  of 
chocolate  from  his  pocket,  V.  found  it  ripped 
and  gaping.  He  searched  the  pocket  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  bright  bullet  at  the  bottom.  We 
traced  the  adventures  of  that  bullet;  it  had 
grazed  a  strut,  cut  right  through  the  petrol 
union,  and  expended  itself  on  the  chocolate  tin! 

{This  story  forms  part  of  a  hook  to  be  published 
shortly  under  the  title  of  “An  Airman  s  Outings”) 


HIS  GREATER  TASK 

Harry  Lauder,  the  Famous  Scotch  Comedian,  Who  Lost  His  Only  Son  in  the  War, 
Is  Devoting  His  Time  to  Cheering,  by  Song  and  Story,  the  Soldiers  Going 
to  War  and,  at  the  Same  Time,  Arousing  Them  to  the  Deeper 
Purposes  and  Ideals  for  Which  the  World  Is  in  Arms  To-day 

BY 

FRASER  NAIRN 


THEY  were  packed  closely  together, 
a  sea  of  olive  drab,  topped  by  a  row 
of  happy  faces.  Jests  and  bits  of 
laughter  rose  here  and  there,  and 
every  now  and  then  one  of  the 
soldiers  would  glance  around  expectantly  as 
if  seeking  somebody.  It  was  evident  they 
awaited  some  one.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
movement  at  the  door — a  burst  of  music  from 
three  lusty  Highlanders  and  in  came  a  short, 
rather  stocky  figure.  At  once  it  became  evident 
that  the  suspense  was' over — for  Harry  Lauder 
had  come  to  cheer  the  soldiers. 

Instantly  the  intervening  years  dropped  away 
and  I  found  myself  back  some  eight  years  ago, 
in  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  where  the  galleries  rocked 
with  noisy  merriment  at  the  antics  of  a  little 
man  on  the  stage.  Voices  called  across  the 
pit,  “A  Wee  Deoch  an’  Doris,  Harry,”  or  “The 
Saftest  o’  the  Family,”  in  friendly  supplication; 
to  all  of  which  requests  the  comedian  assented 
with  a  readiness  that  seemed  to  show  the  hap¬ 
piness  he  felt  at  making  others  happy. 

And  now  to-day — yes,  it  was  the  same  Harry 
Lauder — but  one  felt  somehow  that  there  was 
something — a  vague  indefinable  something — 
changed  in  him.  He  sang  the  old  songs  with 
just  as  much  the  same  quaintness  as  before  and 


his  jokes  were  even  more  amusing,  but  under¬ 
lying  it  all  and  in  his  eyes  there  seemed  some¬ 
thing  bigger  and  more  serious.  And  then  1 
noticed  the  black  band  which  he  wore  around 
his  left  arm  and  I  realized. 

For  Harry  Lauder  has  paid  the  supreme 
penalty.  He  has  given  his  only  son  that  the 
cause  of  Liberty  might  live.  Captain  John 
Lauder,  of  the  Argyle  and  Sutherland  Highland¬ 
ers,  died  on  the  field  of  battle  leading  a  charge 
of  his  troops  and  to-day  a  little  plot  of  ground 
“somewhere  in  France”  contains  all  that  the 
little  comedian  held  most  dear  in  life. 

They  tell  of  the  first  visit  Lauder  made  to  the 
grave  of  his  son,  after  he  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  hearing  of  his  death.  In  company 
with  a  staff  officer,  he  went  to  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery  and  located  the  grave.  “The  father,” 
says  the  officer,  “leaned  over  the  grave  to  read 
what  was  written  there.  He  knelt  down,  in¬ 
deed  he  lay  upon  the  grave  and  clutched  it  the 
while  his  body  shook  with  the  grief  he  felt. 

“When  the  storm  had  spent  itself  he  rose 
and  prayed:  ‘O  God,  that  I  could  have  but 
one  request.  It  would  be  that  I  might  em¬ 
brace  my  laddie  just  this  once  and  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  done  for  his  country  and  hu¬ 
manity.’ 


While  on  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  where  he  visited  the  various  training  camps, 
Mr.  Lauder  sent  the  following  message  through  the  Red  Cross  Maga?ine: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States- 

Having  been  to  the  front,  I  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  grand  and  glorious  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Let  the  people  of  the  United  States  remember  the  soldier  boys’  friend  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Red  Cross  is  his  first  aid ;  he  is  there  at  all  times  through  the  day  and  through  the 
night.  I  might  say  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Red  Cross  are  playing  an  unforgetable  ser¬ 
vice.  Let  us  not  do  what  we  can  but  let  us  do  our  best  for  the  Red  Cross  and  if  we  do  our  best,  we 
will  surely  have  no  regrets. 

(signed)  Harry  Lauder. 
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“That  was  all,  not  a  word  of  bitterness  or 
complaint.” 

But  Lauder  has  not  let  his  feelings  overcome 
him.  “I  must  be  brave,”  he  says,  “my  boy 
is  watching  and  all  the  other  boys  are  wait¬ 
ing.”  And  so  he  has  a  new  mission.  All  over 
England  and  France  he  has  been  travelling 
constantly  wherever  there  are  soldier  boys — 
“his  boys” — gathered  together,  singing  and 
c.heering  them  and  telling  them  of  the 
great  task  they  have  undertaken.  And  more 
recently,  in  the  United  States,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  service  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  spoke  constantly  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  concentration  camps.  And  when  he  has 
finished  his  songs  and  jokes  he  never  fails  to 
tell  of  the  great  work  that  lies  before  the  sold¬ 
iers;  something  like  this: 

“One  even  in  the  gloaming  in  a  Northern 
town,  1  was  sitting  by  my  window  when  1  saw 
an  old  man  with  a  pole  on  his  shoulder  come 
along.  He  was  a  lamplighter,  and  made  the 
lamp  opposite  my  window  dance  into  bright¬ 
ness.  Interested  in  his  work,  I  watched  him 
pass  along  until  the  gloaming  gathered  round 
and  I  could  see  him  no  more.  However,  1 
knew  just  where  he  was,  for  other  lamps  flashed 
into  flame.  Having  completed  his  task,  he 


disappeared  into  a  side  street.  Those  lights 
burned  on  through  the  night,  making  it  bright 
and  safe  for  those  who  should  come  behind  him. 
An  avenue  of  lights  through  the  traffic  and 
dangers  of  the  city. 

“  Boys,  think  of  that  man  who  lit  the  lamp, 
for  you  are  his  successors  only  in  a  much 
nobler  and  grander  way.  You  are  not  light¬ 
ing  for,  a  few  hours  the  darkness  of  passing 
night.  You  are  lighting  an  avenue  of  lights 
that  will  make  it  safe  for  the  generations  of  all 
time.  Therefore  you  must  be  earnest  to  do 
the  right.  Fight  well  and  hard  against  your 
enemy  without  and  within,  so  that  those  of  your 
blood  who  come  after  you  will  look  up  proudly 
in  that  light  of  freedom  and  say,  ‘The  sire  that 
went  before  me  lit  a  lamp  in  those  heroic  days 
when  the  world  warred  for  right.’  The  first 
burst  of  illumination  that  the  world  had  was 
the  lamp  lit  by  Jesus,  or  rather  He  was  the 
Light  Himself.  He  said  truly,  ‘  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world.’  You  are  in  His  succession. 
Be  careful  how  you  bear  yourselves.  Quit 
ye  like  men!  Be  strong!” 

*  5{c 

And  so  the  little  Scotchman  ever  wends  his 
way  with  a  new  purpose  and  a  greater  mission. 


JKUar’c  fSecompettee 

( The  original  of  this  verse  was  found  on  an  Australian  soldier  who  bravely  fought  and  as  nobly  died.  His 
name  is  as  yet  unknown. 


YE  THAT  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless 
eyes 

Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife, 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall  rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life. 

Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart, 

That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower, 

To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your 
part 

In  Freedom’s  crowning  hour, 

That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  Heavens — their  heritage  to  take — ■ 
“  I  saw  the  powers  of  Darkness  put  to  flight, 

I  saw  the  Morning  break.” 


VIVA  LIT  ALIA! 

Life  in  an  Italian  War  Hospital  as  Seen  Through  the  Eyes  of  an  American  Nurse  Serv¬ 
ing  Therein 

BY 

G.  C.  PORTER 

THE  GODSON 


WE  HAVE  a  Society  here  in  the 
hospital  called  “  Madrina  dei 
Soldati”  (god-mothers  of  the 
soldiers).  Each  member  is 
privileged  to  obtain  the 
name  and  address  of  some  lonely  soldier  at 
the  front,  who  has  no  family,  or  perhaps  is  a 
“foundling”  to  whom  receiving  letters  will 
bring  great  cheer  and  comfort.  Such  soldiers 
are  called  godsons,  and  are  adopted  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  have  two, 
Fausto,  and  Tonino,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
famous  regiments  of  the  Alpini. 

One  fine  day,  returning  to  my  room  from 
the  hospital,  the  maid  came  to  say  there  was 
a  young  soldier  asking  for  me.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  one  of  our  discharged  convalescents  had 
com$  to  look  me  up,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  salon 
with  great  eagerness.  It  was  a  strange  face  that 
confronted  me,  and  for  a  moment  I  must  have 
shown  my  surprise,  but  when  he  said  “  Fausto,” 
1  made  up  for  my  momentary  coolness  by 
giving  a  warm  welcome  to  my  godson  and  his 
foster-mother  who  accompanied  him. 

He  looked  very  picturesque  in  his  Bersaglieri 
uniform,  with  the  graceful  green  feathers 
drooping  over  his  shoulder  from  his  jaunty  hat; 
and  the  little  woman  seemed  very  diminutive 
and  insignificant  by  the  side  of  this  blonde  giant. 
She  had  a  sweet  smile  on  her  round  little  face, 
which  was  shadowed  by  a  gray  shawl  tied  under 
her  chin.  She  looked  lovingly  at  me,  then, 
reaching  up  her  hands  to  my  shoulders,  she 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Italians. 

His  story  is  a  pathetic  one.  He  was  left, 
when  a  tiny  baby,  at  a  Foundling  Hospital  here 
and  knew  no  other  mother  than  the  little 
woman  with  the  sweet  face,  who  had  taken 
him  when  quite  a  child,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
neighboring  family,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
time  and  labor,  had  cared  for  him  as  for  a  son. 


Nevertheless  he  had  always  hidden  in  his  heart 
a  keen  longing  to  see  his  own,  his  very  own 
mother,  some  one  who  really  belonged  to  him! 
He  had  dreamed  of  this  possibility,  and  had 
lived  in  the  hope;  so  when  my  first  letter 
reached  him,  calling  him  Figlioccio  (godson) 
and  signed  sua  Madrina  (your  godmother)  he 
had  a  great  hope  that  1  might  prove  to  be 
his  truly  own  mother.  His  first  letter  was  most 
pathetic  and  revealed  his  heart  hunger.  I  will 
translate  a  part  of  it  for  you: 

“  Kindest  Signora,  to-day  I  have  received  your 
dear  letter  with  the  little  picture  of  the  Madonna. 
If  you  wish  to  make  me  contented,  you  must  have 
the  kindness  to  tell  me  if  you  are  my  real  mamma, 
and  I  hope  so!  and  believe  me  it  would  be  a  great 
happiness,  because  it  is  already  twenty-three  years 
that  I  am  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  know  my 
parents.  Then,  if  you  wish  to  content  me,  tell  me 
this,  because  believe  me,  Signora,  from  the  time  that 
1  have  received  your  letter,  I  have  not  had  a  day  of 
happiness  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  know 
sincerely  for  good  about  this  matter.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  you  sent  will 
bring  me  fortune,  for  believe  me  1  have  need  of  it. 
If  you  are  indeed  my  mother  I  shall  be  happy,  and 
if  also  it  shall  be  given  me  the  fortune  to  return 
after  many  battles,  and  arrive  at  the  moment  of 
embracing  my  mother,  then  Signora,  as  I  have  re¬ 
peated  be  kind  enough  to  do  me  this  courtesy,  and 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  find  my  name  and  address. 
If  you  are  my  Dear  One,  I  would  like  to  write  in 
another  manner — if  you  are  Ah!  then  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  all  my  life,  especially  my  life  in  the  army. 
Let  us  hope  that  soon  will  come  the  Peace,  and  that 
I  may  come  to  Florence.  I  will  not  say  more,  only 
to  repeat,  write  to  me  and  tell  me  ALL,  so  I  may¬ 
be  able  to  remain  more  happy.  With  good  hope  I 
salute  you,  and  wish  you  all  good  things,  and  sign 
myself  your  Figl’o.” 

That  was  so  pathetic,  his  leaving  a  vacancy 
in  that  w-ord;  not  knowing  if  he  was  to  write 

“figlio”  (son)  or  “ figlioccio ”  (godson). 
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You  can  well  imagine  what  a  heartache  that 
letter  gave  me!  1  answered  it  at  once,  as 
the  poor  boy  would  eagerly  be  watching  each 
post. 

Knowing  the  great  tragedy  of  his  life,  1 
longed  to  comfort  him,  and  how  to  ease  the 
shock  and  tell  him  in  the  way  to  give  him  the 
least  pain,  was  a  dilemma. 

1  wrote  my  answer  with  a  fervent  prayer 
that  I  might  be  led  to  say  something  which 
would  comfort  the  dear  boy’s  heart.  1  ex¬ 
plained  everything  and  wrote  in  as  motherly 
a  way  as  I  kpew  how,  saying  1  hoped  he  would 
write  me  as  though  I  really  were  his  mother, 
and  that  he  must  not  fear  to  tell  me  all  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

Albania  is  a  long  way  off,  and  1  was  wonder¬ 
ing;  hoping,  that  my  answer  would  reach  him 

before -  Who  could  tell  what  a  day  or  an 

hour  might  bring  forth  at  the  front! 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  watch  anxiously  for 
the  mail.  As  soon  as  a  letter  could  travel  over 
those  hundreds  of  miles,  came  the  answer  from 
my  godson. 

“My  dear  godmother,  to-day  1  have  received 
your  letter.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  all 
your  sweet  little  words,  but  I  am  sad — Ah!  my  dear 
One!— it  is  well  seen  that  my  destiny  wishes  the 
poor  Fausto  to  be  always  unfortunate!  Yes,  my 
dear  One,  I  have  received  the  woolen  things  you 
sent  me  and  1  thank  you  always,  and  again  I  thank 
you  infinitely  for  the  good  heart  you  have  had  to- 
wardsme,  and  believe  me  1  would  like  to  have  taken 
you  for  my  real  Mamma!  1  come  to  excuse  myself 
that  1  mistook  you  for  my  own  mother,  and  now 
that  1  have  told  you  this  1  feel  more  content.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  truly  that  although  I  am  far  away,  my 
thought  is  near  to  you.  If  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  blessed  day  when  I  shall  be  able  to  return,  1 
will  come  at  once  to  find  you.  Again  a  thousand 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done.  1  salute  you  with  a 
strong  handclasp,  and  with  wishes  for  every  good 
thing,  I  sign  myself  your  godson  Fausto.” 

When  he  really  stood  before  me,  the  tall, 
well-set-up  soldier  of  twenty-three,  he  was  as 
embarrassed  as  any  schoolboy  on  examination 
day. 

Poor  fellow!  He  was  conscious,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  a  contadino  (farmer)  lad 
who  had  never  been  away  from  his  farm-home 
until  he  went  to  war;  but  more  than  all,  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  taken  a  stranger  for  his 
mother,  and  he  was  painfully  apologizing  for 
the  fact  mopping  his  scarlet  face  every  few 
minutes,  and  almost  too  shy  to  speak. 


However,  that  was  but  for  a  time.  He  was 
soon  reassured  and  chatting  eagerly  about  his 
experiences  at  the  front,  which  made  him  forget 
his  little  mistake.  1  tried  hard  to  keep  up 
my  end  of  the  conversation,  and  to  make  them 
both  feel  comfortable.  Oh,  but  that  was  an 
exhausting  half-hour  for  me,  and  1  hate  to 
think  of  the  way,  1  must  have  juggled  with  the 
Italian  verbs!  Perhaps  my  funny  mistakes 
helped  Fausto  recover  his  self-possession,  and 
the  refreshments  (which  I  had  ordered  as  soon 
as  I  knew  who  my  guests  were)  gave  them 
plenty  to  think  and  talk  about. 

We  were  soon  very  good  friends  indeed,  and 
I  have  promised  to  spend  a  day  at  their  farm. 
We  finished  the  afternoon  at  a  Cinema,  which 
I  invited  them  to  attend,  accompanied  by 
Giselda,  Fausto’s  betrothed,  who  was  in  service 
in  Florence.  She  is  a  daughter  of  his  foster- 
mother. 

Finding  that  I  could  be  spared  from  the 
Hospital,  1  was  up  with  the  birds  the  next 
morning,  and  away  with  Mafalda  and  my  god 
son  for  the  beautiful  Mugello  country. 

When  I  reached  the  farmhouses  (for  the 
two  families  who  have  “raised  Fausto  are 
next-door  neighbors)  I  went  first  to  the  house 
of  the  sweet-faced,  newly  made  friend,  Mafalda, 
where  I  received  a  royal  welcome  from  all. 
One  member  of  the  family  was  busy  at  her 
loom,  making  linen  tape;  while  others  were 
occupied  with  their  household  duties  and 
preparing  the  rural  feast  that  was  to  do  me 
honor. 

The  big  living  room  had  a  huge  fireplace 
with  long  benches  on  each  side,  which  gave  a 
delightfully  homey  atmosphere. 

Every  one  was  kind,  and  I  could  see  that 
Fausto  had  been  cared  for  with  the  loving 
thought  which  the  peasants  show  towards  the 
unfortunate,  but  1  could  not  wonder  at  the 
gnawing  heart-hunger  for  some  one  who  really 
and  truly  belonged  to  him. 

During  our  walk  through  the  fields,  that 
golden  afternoon,  he  poured  out  his  heart, 
telling  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  how  he 
had  faithfully  tried  to  be  a  loyal  son  towards 
those  who  had  done  everything  for  him,  but 
that  after  the  war  he  longed  to  start  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  have  a  little  home  of  his 
own.  We  were  both  thinking  of  sweet,  shy 
Giselda,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  forthcoming 
marriage,  his  voice  grew  husky  as  he  said— 
“Who  knows  whether  1  shall  live  to  come 
back?”  God  grant  it! 
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THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 


CELEBRATING  CHRISTMAS 


There  is  always  provision  made  for  our  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  hospital  to  have  a  treat  at  Christ¬ 
mas  but  this  year  the  Authorities  let  me  plan 
the  surprise. 

Several  days  before  Christmas,  one  of  the 
head  nurses  and  I  started  out  on  a  joyous 
expedition.  We  found  a  noble  tree  in  the 
Piazza  Santa  Trinita,  just  below  the  bridge 
over  the  Lung’  Arno  near  the  spot  where  Dante 
first  met  Beatrice.  Then  we  went  to  the  store 
to  buy  the  decorations,  and  selected  thirty 
yards  of  tinsel,  and  gaily  colored  balls;  Christ¬ 
mas  angels,  shining  from  the  centre  of  shim¬ 
mering  silver  discs;  little  flags  of  all  the  Allied 
and  Neutral  Nations;  paper-chains  of  the 
national  colors,  and  Italian  flags.  I  hung  a 
little  American  flag  on  the  tree. 

In  the  centre,  low  down,  so  every  one  could 
see  it,  was  the  Persepio — the  charming  little 
colored  panorama  of  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Over 
this  I  hung  gold  and  silver  stars,  and  a  very 
special  Star  just  above  the  dear  Christ-Child, 
while  a  red  light,  very  near,  shed  a  soft  radiance. 

When  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  candles  were 
lit,  it  was  a  glorious  sight! 

But  the  light  from  the  tree  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  radiance  of  the  faces  of  our 
dear  soldiers! 

Those  who  could  walk  or  limp  came  on 
crutches  or  canes,  others  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  our  Red  Cross  Orderlies,  and  several 
were  brought  in  on  wheeled  stretchers.  In 
one  was  Pietrino  who,  two  months  ago,  had  a 
huge,  cruel  bullet  taken  out  of  the  inside  of  his 
spine — 1  shall  never  forget  that  wonderful 
operation! 

In  the  other  corner  was  Angiolino,  who  had 
had  five  operations  on  his  head,  and  one  leg 
is  still  paralyzed;  Cesarino,  who  has  the  face  of 
a  Raphael  cherub,  was  also  able  to  be  wheeled 
in,  though  months  ago,  we  were  not  quite  sure 
he  would  recover.  Romolo  came  limping  along 
on  his  cane,  smiling  contentedly.  He  is  a 
wonder;  one  of  our  cheeriest  and  the  bravest 
ever!  Every  one  loves  him,  bless  his  brown 
eyes ! 

There  were  some  of  our  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  our  surgeon  and  his  wife  had  brought  their 
little  boy  of  five,  who  stood  on  a  table  near  the 
tree,  where  he  could  see  everything. 

When  all  the  soldiers  had  arrived,  I  took  my 
guitar  and,  in  spite  of  a  bandaged  finger,  began 
playing  and  singing  some  of  the  beloved  Italian 


Patriotic  songs,  begging  the  boys  to  join  in. 
Then  1  said,  “Avanti,  Savoia!”  When  that 
order  is  given,  every  soldier  obeys,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  time-honored  songs,  “  Fra- 
telli  d' Italia,  T Italia  s’e’desta”  and  “Si  Scopron 
U  Tombe,"  with  its  thrilling  refrain,  “Pa  fuori, 
o  stranier”  (the  war-cry  for  the  enemy  to  leave 
the  country),  this,  I  am  quite  sure  could  have 
been  heard  as  far  as  Rome,  so  lustily  and  feel¬ 
ingly  did  our  soldiers  sing  it!  The  words  of  the 
song  were  written  in  1858,  by  Mercatini. 
Garibaldi  said  to  him  “Write  me  a  hymn  for 
my  volunteers,”  and  the  commission  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  ten  days’  time  in  the  shape  of  “Gari¬ 
baldi’s  Hymn,”  destined,  in  the  years  to  come, 
to  echo  on  Italian  battlefields  from  the  Alps 
to  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  to  effectually 
become  the  National  Anthem. 

One  of  the  modern  patriotic  songs  we  sang 
which  is  a  great  favorite  with  our  soldiers, 
cries  for  the  return  of  their  idolized  Garibaldi, 
citing  the  death  (in  this  present  war)  of  two  of 
his  descendants,  Bruno  and  Costante,  while 
thousands  of  other  heroes  cry  with  their 
latest  breath — “Liberty!” 

After  the  patriotic  numbers  came  a  group  of 
the  war  love-songs;  among  them, 

Addio  dei  Bersaglieri; 

Se  per  la  Patria  mia,  parto  domani 

Addio,  Biondina  Capricciosa,  Garibaldina, 

Addio,  mia  Bella,  Addio. 

Then  they  begged  for  something  English, 
so  I  crooned  a  “Mammy”  lullaby,  which  met 
with  enthusiastic  success.  T ake  my  word  for  it, 
if  you  ever  want  genuine,  heartfelt  apprecia¬ 
tion,  just  sing  for  Italian  wounded  soldiers! 

I  forgot  to  mention  how  artistically  our 
tree  was  decorated.  From  the  top  of  a  huge 
jar  that  held  the  tree,  down  to  the  floor  and 
out  in  a  sort  of  fan-shaped  circle,  we  put  crepe 
paper  of  the  tricolor,  and  on  this  the  candy  bags 
of  tricolor  muslin  tied  with  red,  white,  and  green 
ribbon.  Then,  one  of  our  boys  who  is  of  an 
artistic  turn  of  mind,  printed  (in  oranges)  the 
word  Auguri  (Wishes).  Circling  everything 
were  rows  and  rows  of  golden  mandarines  and 
oranges! 

It  seemed  quite  possible  that  there  would  be 
about  six  of  our  soldiers  who  would  not  be  able 
to  come  to  the  Festa,  so  I  planned  a  surprise 
for  each,  by  fashioning  wee  individual  trees  out 
of  huge  pine  cones  we  use  for  kindling.  The 


VIVA  L’lTALIA! 


strong  petal-like  leaves  of  the  cones  I  had  se¬ 
lected,  had  opened  out  most  accommodatingly 
as  though  they  had  previously  made  pact  among 
themselves  to  do  their  “  bit,”  and  to  hold  firmly 
in  place  the  tiny  colored  candles. 

Each  miniature  tree  was  placed  in  a  plate  of 
sand  and  1  wish  you  might  have  seen  the  fairy 
blaze  of  the  gay  little  tapers,  and  the  happy 
light  in  some  weary  eyes. 

After  the  gifts  were  distributed,  one  of  our 
lame  boys  came  up  to  the  head  nurse  and  said 
he  had  something  to  read;  so  he  was  helped  to 
mount  a  chair,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  tribute 
the  soldiers  gave  in  appreciation  of  what  our 
Red  Cross  Hospital  is  doing  for  the  wounded. 

“To  the  kind  Ladies  and  Benefactors  of  this  Hospi¬ 
tal: 

In  this  day,  when  one  feels  strongly  the  need  and 
the  desire  to  be  under  one’s  native  roof,  among  one’s 
dear  family,  you,  excellent  Ladies,  have  made  in  a 
way  to  make  less  hard  the  distance  from  our  low¬ 
lands  and  from  our  mountains,  and  with  kind 
thought  you  have  prepared  a  familiar  gathering  in 
this  place  where  we  suffer  with  resignation  and 
firmness  to  make  stronger  and  more  secure  the 
rights  of  our  Country.  Here  in  this  room  we  have 
a  testimony  of  love,  of  affection,  of  admiration, 
surrounding  us,  and  we  soldiers  are  proud  and 
of  great  heart,  thank  you  from  our  hearts,  and  you, 
brave  Ladies  and  Benefactors,  who  with  self-denial, 
and  almost  forgetting  your  own  personal  interests, 
have  given  hard  labor  and  strenuous  work  to 
elevate  our  spirits  and  alleviate  our  pain;  and  when 
victorious,  we  shall  return  to  our  homes,  after 
having  secured  an  honourable  and  lasting  Peace, 
we  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  these  dear 
Friends,  and  this  Christmas — a  real  symbol  of 
fraternity  and  Italian  comradeship.” 

It  was  quite  an  ordeal  to  read  this  letter 
aloud  before  so  large  a  gathering,  and  once 
there  was  some  stumbling  over  a  difficult  sen¬ 
tence,  when  a  number  of  the  boys  began  to 
laugh  but  were  quickly  quieted. 

As  Gregorio  stepped  down  from  the  chair, 
the  head  nurse,  with  ready  tact  and  motherly 
understanding,  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulder 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  The  tears  that 
suddenly  filled  his  eyes  gave  instant  proof  that 
the  boy’s  heart  was  comforted. 

Then  came  a  hearty  cheer  for  the  head  nurse, 
who,  after  the  hubbub  had  ceased,  gave  a  cheer 
ifor  our  brave  soldiers.  Then  cheers  for  the 
nurses,  and  a  “  Viva  1’America !  ”  for  yours  truly. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  our  Hospital 
'Staff,  who  has  a  beautiful  voice,  added  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  by  singing  solos  from  La  Tosca, 
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and  other  favorite  operas,  and  was  applauded 
to  the  echo. 

After  the  members  of  the  committee  had  left, 
there  occurred  something  which,  for  simplicity, 
originality,  and  spontaneity,  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  I  could  have  imagined,  and  though  quite 
out  of  the  programme,  was  a  most  unique 
and  interesting  addition.  Pietro — one  of  the 
kitchen  assistants — appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  threaded  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
group,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  wearing  his  long  blue  working-apron  at  the 
gay  Festal 

Then  and  there  he  delivered  a  thrilling, 
impromptu  discourse.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  of  a  father  to  his  sons.  I  listened  spell¬ 
bound  as  this  simple  child  of  the  soil  poured 
forth  his  very  soul  in  a  perfect  torrent  of 
stirring  appeal  on  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
Italian  soldiers  to  their  beloved  country,  and  of 
the  final  assured  victory! 

I  almost  felt  a  bayonet  in  my  own  hands  as 
he  talked,  I  have  never  heard  anything  vo  touch 
this  discourse!  It  was  genius!  \  .o  ever 
could  have  believed  that  the  fat,  bald-headed 
little  scullery  man  would  be  endowed  with  such 
rare  oratorical  eloquence! 

Nor  was  this  all !  Hardly  had  the  lusty  cheer¬ 
ing  of  our  soldiers  ceased,  when  Pietro,  clasping 
his  hands  over  his  very  rotund  waist,  with  head 
thrown  back  and  eyes  closed  as  if  in  an  ecstasy, 
commenced  singing  in  a  sweet  clear  tenor  one 
of  the  Arias  from  Rigoletto,  and  1  can  assure  you 
that  he  won  his  laurels! 

Where  else  could  this  little  scene  have  been 
enacted,  save  in  artistic,  unique,  beloved  Italy? 

I  had  a  fancy  that  it  would  be  a  charming 
idea  to  have  a  photograph  taken  the  day  after 
Christmas,  with  the  tree  in  the  background  and 
the  soldiers  grouped  in  front.  Vain  thought! 
The  boys  knew  the  Festa  was  for  them  and 
they  had  a  desire  to  see  the  thing  through  to 
the  finish,  so  before  I  realized  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  they  had  begun  eagerly  to  divest  the 
tree  of  its  gay  trimmings,  and  to  appropriate 
the  charming  decorations. 

What  a  scramble  there  was!  How  the  boys 
reached  and  stretched;  stood  on  chairs;  pulled 
the  tinsel;  carried  away  stars,  bells,  flags, 
angels,  gay  little  toys — all,  all!  In  their  ex¬ 
citement,  however,  they  showed  the  Italian 
chai  acteristic  of  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  stretchers,  or  in  any 
way  incapacitated  from  joining  in  the  merry 
pillage,  were  each  and  all  given  their  share! 
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THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CLANS 


©  International  Film  Service 


East  and  West,  South  and  North  Answered  the  Call  to  Arms  by  Pouring  a  Torrent  of 
the  Youth  of  the  Nation  Into  the  Ranks  of  the  National 
Army  and  the  National  Guard 
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Photograph  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 

FAREWELL  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE! 


10,000  of  Chicago’s  young  men,  led  by  student  officers  trained  at  Lort  Sheridan,  receive  a  rousing  farewell  prior  to  donnmg 

the  khaki  for  the  duration  of  the  war 


Photograph  from  Paul  Thompson 

I.  NORTH:  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

The  pioneer  of  the  officers’  reserve  training  camps  where  the  majority  of  officers  commanding  the  National  Army  to-day 

received  their  training 


Photograph  from  International  Film  Service 

II.  SOUTH:  FORT  McPHERSON,  GA. 

Here,  and  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  in  the  same  state,  the  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the  South,  anxious  to  become  leaders  of 

the  new  army,  trained  for  their  commissions 


©  International  Film  Service 

III.  EAST:  YAPHANK,  L.  I. 

The  cantonment  for  the  draft  army  from  New  York.  It  covers  20  square  miles  and  accommodates  more  than  40,000 

men  and  22,000  horses 


©  International  Film  Service 

IV.  WEST:  CAMP  LEWIS,  WASH. 

One  of  the  sixteen  National  Army  cantonments.  The  drafted  men  from  Washington,  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 

California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Alaska  are  camped  here 


Nil-  RAINBOW  DIVISION 


READY  FOR  INSPECTION 


TAKING  THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


Photograph  from  Paul  Thompson 


Before  becoming  enrolled  for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana.  One  of  the 

most  successful  of  these  camps 


SETTING  UP  EXERCISES 


Harris  &  Ewing 


At  an  officers’  training  camp  near  Washington,  D.  C.  Coming,  as  many  of  the  applicants  for  commissions  do,  direct  from 
civil  life,  hygiene  and  physical  training  are  the  first  and  most  important  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  embryo  officers 


(g)  International  Film  Service 

ALL  OUT  FOR  THE  ARMY! 

Members  of  Pennsylvania’s  quota  for  the  National  Army  detraining  and  being  enrolled  at  Camp  Meade,  Admiral,  Md. 
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THEIR  FIRST  TASTE  OF  THE  MILITARY 

Learning  the  rudiments  of  how  to  become  a  soldier  at  the  cantonment  of  the  National  Army  at  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va. 


©  International  Film  Service 

LENDING  A  HELPING  HAND 

At  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  where  he  New  York  National  Guard  after  an  experience  on  the  Mexican  border  last  year  are  receiv  ing  several  more  months  of  training  tor 

modern  warfare 


©  International  Film  Service 

THE  AWKWARD  SOUAD 

“Left,  right — one,  two,  three,  four”  was  the  slogan  heard  throughout  the  National  Army  cantonments,  such  as  this  at 
Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  la.,  during  the  first  days  in  teaching  the  recruits  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  the  soldier;  how  to 
keep  step 
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“A  COURSE  OF  SPROUTS” 

Exercises  for  strengthening  the  muscles  being  performed  by  members  of  the  National  Arolv  at  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown, 

N.  J.,  where  the  New  Jersey  draft  army  is  being  trained 


RUSSIA'S  HOUR  OF  NEED 


BY 

MAJOR  STANLEY  WASHBURN 

( Major  IVasbburn  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Russian  affairs  in  America  to-day. 
He  served  as  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  throughout  the  Russo-Japanese  IVar  and 
has  been  special  correspondent  for  the  London  Times  with,  the  Russian  Armies  since  1914  where 
he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  view  all  phases  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  various  fronts. 

Major  IVasbburn  accompanied  the  Root  Commission  from  the  United  States  10  Russia 
as  Secretary.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books  including  “The  Russian  Advance,”  and  “Vic¬ 
tory  in  Defeat.” — The  Editors.) 


EVERY  country  involved  in  this  war 
has  had  to  deal  with  problems  of 
human  misery  and  human  suffering 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Belgium,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  country  to  feel  the  hard  burden  of 
ruthless  war,  has  had  more  sympathy  and 
evoked  more  commiseration  for  her  troubles 
than  any  of  the  other  countries.  A  hundred 
journalists  were  on  the  spot  in  easy  touch  with 
avenues  of  communication  to  tell  the  world  the 
then  novel  story  of  the  country  overrun  by  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  story  of  Serbia’s  tragic  distress 
was  not  without  its  heralds.  France  with 
whom  we  have  always  had  an  inherent  sym¬ 
pathy  has  received  adequate  interpretation  to 
all  the  world,  but  of  Russia,  whose  sacrifices 
and  sufferings  have  probably  exceeded  all  the 
others  put  together,  there  has  been  but  meagre 
knowledge  and  casual  interest.  Cut  off  from 
easy  communication,  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  her  Allies,  she  has  suffered  with  the  patience 
and  dumb  resignation  characteristic  of  the 
Slav.  Other  countries  have  suffered  but  no 
country  has  felt  so  broadly  and  deeply  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  war.  To  understand  this  one 
must  realize  that  Russia  has  called  to  the  colors 
nearly  14,000,000  men,  that  her  casualties  in¬ 
cluding  prisoners  and  others  becoming  ineffec¬ 
tive  through  military  operations  amount  to 
nearly  seven  million.  In  addition  to  this  there 
have  taken  refuge  within  the  mighty  spaces 
of  her  great  domain  nearly  1  5,000,000  refugees, 
fleeing  before  the  terror  of  the  German  scourge. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  between  50,000,000  and 
60,000,000  human  beings,  either  directly  or 
through  those  near  and  dear  to  them,  have 
felt  in  their  daily  lives  the  iron  grip  of  the  war. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  capacity  that  Rus¬ 
sia  had  in  1914  to  meet  this  problem.  In  time 


of  peace  her  railroads  and  system  of  communi¬ 
cations  barely  equalled  the  economic  demand 
placed  upon  them.  There  was  never  in  the  old 
Russian  Government  the  vision  to  foresee  the 
necessities  and  her  railroad  developments  al¬ 
ways  lagged  behind  the  demand  placed  upon 
them.  With  the  coming  of  the  war  a  large 
portion  of  her  available  lines  of  transportation 
were  at  once  diverted  for  the  movement  of 
troops  and  munitions.  As  the  war  pro¬ 
gressed  German  advances,  acquiring  and  cut¬ 
ting  lines  of  railroad,  increasingly  reduced  the 
opportunity  to  keep  the  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  Russia  flowing  smoothly.  Thus 
at  the  very  inception  of  the  war  we  see  the 
menace  and  the  promise  of  misery  to  all,  both 
soldiers  and  civilians,  within  the  zone  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  as  well  as  far  behind  the  lines. 

In  the  army  one  found  an  intelligent  and 
somewhat  efficient  system  for  handling  the 
wounded.  This  was  based  on  the  exigencies 
which  had  been  experienced  in  the  Japanese 
War.  The  realization  of  what  modern  warfare 
would  entail  in  losses  dawned  upon  the  author¬ 
ities  only  at  the  first  shock  of  arms.  In  a 
country  where  organization  was  slow  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  poor  and  largely  given  over 
to  military  demands  months  elapsed  before  the 
army  could  be  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  development 
of  Russian  relief  at  the  front.  It  is  of  interest, 
however,  to  contrast  conditions  in  the  first 
months  of  war  as  against  those  of  the  present 
on  the  Russian  front  in  order  that  one  may 
understand  that  Russia,  given  time,  somehow 
or  other,  adjusts  herself  to  circumstances. 

The  first  great  movement  of  this  war  with 
which  I  personally  came  in  contact,  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  when  I  was  following  the  vic¬ 
torious  armies  of  the  Russians  through  Galicia. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

“FREE  SPEECH”  FOR  ALL  IN  THE  DUMA 

Nero  fiddled,  we  are  told,  while  Rome  burned  and  to-day  Russia  orates  while  the  German  pounds  at  the  gate.  1  he 

Duma  in  particular  is  a  hot-bed  for  firebrand  orators 
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RUSSIA  BREAKS  HER  CHAINS 


RUSSIA’S  “SOAP  BOX”  ORATORS  IN  PETROGRAD 
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EVEN  THE  CHILDREN  GRASP  THE  OPPORTUNITY 


That  the  Russians  realize  the  value  of  education  for  a  nation’s  welfare  is  shown  in  this  procession  of  children  who  bear 

banners  inscribed  “Long  Live  Education  for  the  People” 
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When  I  was  first  in  Lemberg  I  was  told  that 
within  the  preceding  thirty  days  no  less  than 
145,000  wounded  had  been  handled  through 
that  city.  The  Russians  had  prepared  an 
effective,  sanitary  service  to  care  for  their 
own  wounded  on  the  scale  which  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  In  the  first  great  battle  before 
Lemberg  their  losses  were  fully  three  times 
those  which  had  been  prepared  for,  based  on 
their  Manchurian  experience.  The  defeat  of 
the  Austrians  in  front  of  Lemberg  and  their 
flight  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  the  bulk 
of  Austrian  wounded  as  well.  It  is  probably 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  demands 
placed  upon  the  Russian  Organization  were  five 
times  as  great  as  had  been  expected.  What 
this  represents  no  one  can  realize  without  see¬ 
ing  it.  1  have  stood  in  the  railroad  station  at 
Lemberg  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
seen  the  arrival  from  the  front  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  wounded  within  a  few  hours.  I  was  there 
on  one  occasion  when  there  were  fifteen  oper¬ 
ating  tables  in  action  simultaneously.  Every 
corridor  and  waiting  room  was  so  congested 
with  stretchers  that  it  was  barely  possible  to 
pick  one’s  way  through  the  building.  The 
main  corridors  were  so  crowded  with  standing 
wounded  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  force 
one’s  way  out  of  the  station.  So  great  was 
the  pressure  on  the  surgeons  and  so  vast  the 
number  of  desperate  cases  waiting  for  amputa¬ 
tion  and  operations  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  time  to  give  anesthetics  to  minor  cases. 
Fingers,  hands,  and  toes  were  being  amputated 
without  ether.  Every  man  or  woman  in  town 
with  a  capacity  to  help  was  placed  into  service. 
Almost  every  public  building  in  town  flew  a 
Red  Cross  flag  and  streets  and  parks  in  the 
fine  autumn  weather  were  filled  with  convales¬ 
cent  soldiers  eager  to  give  place -to  the  more  seri¬ 
ously  wounded.  At  the  extreme  front  in  those 
awful  days  peasant  women,  with  their  clumsy 
fingers,  were  seen  caring  for  the  soldiers  in 
barns  and  sheds.  There  were  almost  no  motor 
ambulances,  and  the  facilities  for  removing  the 
wounded  to  the  bases  were  slow  and  often 
crude.  There  were  cases  where  ten  days 
elapsed  between  the  first  front  dressing  and 
the  arrival  of  the  patients  at  the  base  hospital. 

I  say  this  in  no  criticism  of  the  Russians,  who 
I  were  doing  everything  humanly  possible,  but 
!  that  I  may  emphasize  by  contrast  what  they 
1  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  improvements 
1  in  these  three  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  I  was  on  the 


front  in  Volynia  and  Galicia  almost  continu¬ 
ously  during  Brussiloff’s  offensive.  The  losses 
were  probably  many  times  those  experienced 
in  the  first  Galician  campaign.  During  the 
summer  of  1916  I  saw  no  serious  congestion 
of  wounded  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  important 
operation  where  any  soldier  was  called  upon  to 
suffer  unnecessarily.  The  entire  system  of  the 
army  relief  and  of  the  Red  Cross  had,  within 
two  years,  been  so  perfected  that  from  the 
time  a  man  was  hit  until  he  reached  his  home, 
died  or  was  back  in  the  firing  line,  he  was  never 
without  attention.  1  was  in  a  brisk  fight  on  the 
Styr  in  July  in  which  a  Russian  division  carried 
an  enemy  position  in  face  of  stubborn  resis¬ 
tance.  The  casualties  in  three  hours  amounted 
to  nearly  four  thousand.  By  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  wounded  had  been  cleared  with  the 
exception  of  two  hundred.  These  represented 
cases  too  severely  hit  to  warrant  evacuation. 
At  noon  the  next  day  the  entire  front  organiza¬ 
tion  for  handling  the  wounded  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  normal.  This  contrast,  I  believe, 
indicates  what  Russians  can  do,  in  spite  of  al¬ 
most  unsurmountable  difficulties,  when  given 
time  to  work  out  their  problems. 

In  view  of  this  re-organization  of  the  Russian 
system  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  place 
for  foreign  relief  and  Red  Cross  work  is  not  in 
the  army  at  all.  As  long  as  a  soldier  breathes, 
he  is  a  military  asset  in  exactly  the  same  de¬ 
gree  that  the  empty  shrapnel  case  is  of  tangible 
value  to  the  nation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  before  organization  had  become  perfected, 
one  saw  mountains  of  empty  brass  shell  cases 
around  every  old  artillery  position.  Now  the 
moment  a  shell  is  fired  the  brass  case  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  carefully  replaced  in  the  caisson,  and 
taken  to  the  rear  to  be  recharged.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  as  much  the  business  of  the  army  to  care 
for  the  wounded  as  it  is  to  care  for  these  brass 
cases.  The  Russian  system  has  now  been  so 
improved  that  this  care  is  actually  given  to 
the  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  luxuries  which  the  British  and  French 
wounded  have  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  they 
are  taken  care  of  kindly  and  sympathetically 
and  on  the  best  basis  which  can  be  worked  out 
for  meeting  a  problem  on  such  a  huge  scale  as 
is  encountered  in  Russia.  Incidentally,  the 
Slavs  infinitely  prefer  being  taken  care  of  by 
men  and  women  of  their  own  race  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Where  foreign  units  are  working  at  the 
front  their  returns  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  com-’ 
mensurate  with  the  effort  and  energy  expended. 
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The  matter  of  language  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subtle  Russian  character  is  the 
greatest  drawback  for  useful  work  of  foreigners 
at  the  front,  where  a  wounded  or  dying  man 
craves  one  of  his  own  blood  and  language  to 
whom  he  may  confide  his  last  messages. 
Motor  ambulances  can  be  of  great  service  to 
Russia  in  the  occasional  sectors  where  the  roads 
are  good.  But  under  present  conditions  of 
congestion  on  the  railroads  it  is  probable 
that  the  car  required  to  transport  a  single  mo¬ 
tor  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  carrying 
either  material  for  relief  or  munitions  of  war. 

The  general  problem  of  relief  in  Russia  falls 
under  five  heads.  First  the  army,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  least  adapted  for  foreign 
Red  Cross  operations.  The  four  other  classes 
of  sufferers,  where  money  and  effort  can  bring 
returns  in  Russia,  are  civilian  internes,  enemy 
prisoners,  refugees  and  the  destitute  of  the 
big  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  human  lives  which  are  included  under 
these  four  heads.  Twenty  million  is  probably 
a  conservative  estimate.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  problem  is  too  huge  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion  to  handle  in  its  entirety.  Certainly 
thousands  must  perish  this  winter  in  any  event. 
In  planning  a  campaign  to  assist  Russia  it 
seems  sound  and  wise  to  choose  as  a  field  of 
activity  that  course  of  action  where  the  great¬ 
est  number  can  be  reached  the  quickest  and 
where  their  salvation  will,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  affect  and  benefit  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia.  The  suffering  of  refugees  and 
prisoners  and  the  interned  is,  of  course,  as 
humanly  vital  as  any  of  the  problems,  but  even 
were  it  possible  to  benefit  all  of  these  (and 
at  best  but  a  trifling  portion  can  be  reached 
this  winter)  their  saving  would  have  but 
minor  influence  on  the  future  of  Russia.  It 
seems  to  me  then  that  the  greatest  field  of  use¬ 
fulness,  both  from  the  point  of  alleviation  of 
misery  and  from  the  aspect  of  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  provisional  government  of  Russia 
in  establishing  order  should  be  in  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  destitute  in  the 
big  centres  of  population  of  Russia.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  grave  problems  confronting 
it.  As  long  as  one  can  keep  the  Slav  tempera¬ 
ment  below  the  boiling  point  the  danger  of 
trouble  in  the  big  cities  is  largely  removed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  can  suffer  moder¬ 
ately  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  without 


becoming  in  any  way  a  menace  to  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Government.  The  danger  point 
is  reached  only  when  these  people  gather  in 
the  streets  demanding  food  and  forming  end¬ 
less  lines  before  the  bread  and  other  shops  where 
necessities  of  life  can  be  secured.  It  is  to  these 
discontented  and  hard-pressed  ones  that  the 
German  agitators  have  made  their  appeals. 
The  Red  Cross  of  America  and  other  foreign 
organizations  for  relief  can  do  no  more  useful 
and  patriotic  duty,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
than  in  organizing  an  efficient  system  Which  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  these  lines.  There 
seems  no  unsurmountable  obstacle  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  Russia  of  a  system  of  relief  which 
will  do  for  the  destitute  in  the  big  cities  in 
Russia  what  the  Hoover  Commission  has  done 
for  Belgium  and  for  France.  It  should  be 
made  impossible  for  starving  people  to  congre¬ 
gate  in  Russia.  Motor  lorries  distributing 
packages  of  food  bearing  such  captions  as 
“  Russo-American  Relief”  or  “From  Free 
America  to  Free  Russia,”  could  daily  break 
up  these  lines  as  fast  as  they  gathered.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  German  propa¬ 
ganda  to  discredit  American  motives  in  Petro- 
grad,  Moscow,  and  Kiev  when  generosity  was 
feeding  and  saving  Russian  thousands.  The 
food  and  fuel  menace  this  winter  is  certain,  and 
if  the  Allies  ignore  this  menace  and  fail  to  exert 
every  effort  humanly  possible  to  relieve  it  they 
have  not  in  a  full  measure  fulfilled  their  duty 
to  their  eastern  Ally.  The  fate  of  Russia  in 
the  war  may  be  at  stake.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  to  American  readers  that  if  Russia, 
submerged  in  internal  miseries,  drifts  out  of 
the  war.  American  troops  and  American  lives 
in  France  must  pay  the  price,  if  we  save  Russia 
to  the  Cause  this  winter,  and  in  the  spring  her 
armies  are  restored  to  their  former  efficiency, 
we  can,  without  undue  optimism,  hope  for  the 
end  of  this  war  carnage  by  January  1,  1919. 
If  Russia  fails  there  is  no  military  decision  in 
sight  for  at  least  two  years,  or  until  time  when 
America  can  bring  to  bear  her  supremacy  in 
human  material.  The  saving  of  Russia  then 
becomes  a  problem  which  represents  not  only 
the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  and  the  misery 
of  an  ally  to  whom  we  owe  great  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  for  services  performed  in  the  past,  but  it 
primarily  represents  the  conserving  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  wealth. 


hi  ext  to  bis  rations,  the  one  thing  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  demands  is  amusement.  If  it  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  he  will  cheerfully  supply  it  himself;  and  if  it  is,  he  is  not  in  the  least  bashful  in  voicing  .his 
opinion  of  both  the  entertainment  and  the  performer.  In  short,  Tommy  in  the  Trenches  has  little 
or  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Gallery  Gods  at  home. 

ENTERTAINING  TOMMY 

BY 

J.  GRANT  ALLEN 


A  LMOST  as  soon  as  the  training 
camps  made  their  appearance,  Mr. 

/  \  Thomas  Atkins  started  insistent 
/  \  and  ever-increasing  demands  for 

^  ^  amusement  and  entertainment  when 

his  day’s  work  was  done. 

In  the  trenches  he  takes  his  pleasures  in  a 
different  manner,  and  the  Canadians  especially 
have  a  happy  knack,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day’s 
fighting,  of  forming  themselves  into  small  par¬ 
ties  of  about  half  a  dozen  men  for  the  purpose 
of  German  baiting.  The  procedure  is  simple 
and  effective.  Arming  themselves  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  bombs  they  creep  to  the  enemy’s  lines, 
locate  a  dugout  in  which  some  German  officers 
are  taking  their  ease,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  rolling  the  bombs  down  into  the  midst  of 
the  unsuspecting  Teutons.  Unfortunately 
this  diverting,  if  somewhat  sinister,  occupation, 
though  very  popular  at  the  front,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  during  the  period  of  training,  and  it  has 
therefore  become  necessary  to  make  other  and 
less  exciting  arrangements  to  while  away  Tom¬ 
my’s  leisure  hours. 

The  entertainment  of  soldiers  falls  naturally 
under  four  heads:  Amusements  in  theatres  and 
music  halls  in  which  plays  are  already  running; 
amusements  in  hospitals;  amusements  in  train¬ 
ing  camps;  and  amusements  in  France. 

The  high  spirits  of  the  British  soldiers  are 
proverbial  and,  apparently,  unquenchable. 
Of  all  those  ills  to  which  he  is  especially  heir, 
none  can  be  much  worse  than  that  he  should 
lose  his  eyesight,  yet  even  this  calamity  leaves 
him  not  merely  resigned,  but  positively  cheer¬ 
ful  and  willing  to  joke  about  his  affliction. 

At  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  in  London,  some 
months  ago  the  boxes  were  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  soldiers  who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
war.  On  both  sides  of  the  curtain  their  ad¬ 
vent  was  anticipated  with  pleasure  tempered 
by  fear  lest  the  presence  of  the  sightless  heroes 
might  prove  almost  unendurably  distressing. 
More  than  one  artist  felt  that  the  display  of 


broad  humor  in  the  face  of  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  such  deprivation  was  scarcely  decent. 
All  such  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  arrival  of  the  guests.  A  royster- 
ing,  good  humored,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
extremely  noisy  party,  some  two  hundred  strong, 
entered  the  theatre  and  proceeded  to  exchange 
playful  badinage  from  box  to  box  with  that 
freedom  from  self  consciousness  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Hilarity  reached  its  climax  when  Mr.  Robert 
Hale,  one  of  the  leading  Review  comedians  of 
England,  was  indulging  in  some  of  his  most 
amusing  witticisms.  The  scene  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  voice  exclaiming  in  stentorian 
tones  plainly  audible  throughout  the  theatre, 
“’Ere,  Bill,  chuck  us  over  yer  opera  glasses: 
This  bloke  sounds  funny  but  I  can’t  see  a 
bloomin’  thing!” 

Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  no  less  prominent  in  Europe 
as  a  philanthropist  than  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  has  generously  turned  over  his  London' 
home  for  use  as  a  hospital  for  blinded  soldiers, 
and  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  performance 
of  a  comedy  which  was  given  for  them  there 
one  evening  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

The  play  chosen  was  of  course  one  which 
relied  on  the  spoken  word  rather  than  on  action 
and  the  audience  as  a  whole  was  most  appreci¬ 
ative.  The  reception  given  the  artists  went 
far  to  dispel  that  nervousness  which  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  attending  the  performance 
had  aroused.  A  large  hall  had  been  suitably 
arranged  for  the  occasion  and  things  were  go¬ 
ing  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell  when  one  of  tho 
audience,  probably  with  a  view  to  showing  off 
his  proficiency  to  outsiders,  groped  his  way  to 
a  table  and  began  to  manipulate  a  typewriter. 
The  effect  on  the  leading  lady  of  his  tick,  tick, 
ticking  on  the  machine  was  immediate  and 
pronounced.  Unable  to  collect  her  thoughts 
in  face  of  so  unusual  an  interruption  she  hesi¬ 
tated,  tripped  haltingly  in  saying  her  lines,  and 
finally  stopped  altogether.  Fortunately  the 
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stage  manager  rose  to  the  occasion.  Instead 
of  prompting  he  walked  quietly  but  quickly 
onto  the  stage,  handed  the  lady  his  prompt 
copy,  and  the  play  thereafter  continued  an 
even  course,  the  artists  reading  from  the  man¬ 
uscript  wherever  the  literary  activities  of  the 
persistent  typist  threatened  to  drive  all  words 
from  their  minds. 

It  is  however  neither  in  the  regular  theatre 
nor  in  hospital,  but  in  those  theatres  which 
have  been  especially  erected  for  his  use  in  or 
near  training  camps  that  the  best  idea  of 
Tommy  in  his  leisure  hours  may  be  obtained. 
Never  was  audience  more  appreciative;  never 
was  audience  with  more  pronounced  prejudices. 

Generally  speaking,  the  English  soldier  likes 
humor,  adores  sentiment,  and  loathes  any¬ 
thing,  in  the  theatre,  at  least,  with  even  the 
vaguest  reference  to  the  war,  the  army,  or  any 
of  the  incidents  of  his  daily  life.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  song  or  story  in  which 
military  life  is  viewed  from  an  entirely  comedy 
standpoint.  Even  here,  however,  there  are 
limits.  The  burlesquing  of  an  officer  or  a  uni¬ 
form  appeals  to  his  sense  of  humor.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  using  such  material  the  would-be  enter¬ 
tainer  is  on  dangerous  ground,  for  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  the  soldier  audience  may  decide  that  the 
King’s  uniform  is  being  held  up  to  ridicule  or 
the  service  unduly  disparaged  and  give  vent  to 
its  displeasure  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  most  popular  items  in  the  camp  enter¬ 
tainments  given  in  England  always  included  an 
element  of  competition  in  which  the  soldier 
himself  could  take  part.  Yukio  Tani,  a  famous 
Japanese  wrestler,  who  would  challenge  each 
and  all  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  at  Deepcut 
Camp,  near  Aldershot,  and  pay  five  pounds 
(twenty-five  dollars)  to  any  one  who  could  stay 
with  him  for  five  minutes,  was  an  outstanding 
success;  and  such  things  as  sack-carrying  com¬ 
petitions  and  even  comic  singing  contests 
never  failed  to  draw  crowds  of  both  spectators 
and  competitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  ditties  as  “  We  Don’t 
Want  to  Lose  You,”  “Soldiers  of  the  King” 
and  even  after  the  first  few  months  the  famous 
“  It’s  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,”  would  be 
tolerated  in  silence  for  only  a  few  minutes;  if 
persisted  in,  they  would  put  the  audience  in  an 
uproar  of  disapproval. 

In  many  camps  soldiers  were  to  be  found 
who  in  civilian  life  had  been  in  the  Amusement 
business  and  these  generally  proved  a  consid¬ 
erable  attraction.  In  particular  I  call  to  mind 


a  man  who  had  been  a  professional  conjuror  of 
considerable  repute  and  who,  by  permission 
of  the  Colonel,  was  engaged  to  perform  for  a 
week  in  the  theatre  of  the  camp  to  which  he 
belonged.  On  the  first  night  he  appeared  the 
Colonel  and  officers  of  the  regiment  happened  to 
be  present  with  their  wives.  It  was  evident 
that  some  joke  was  afoot  and  the  audience 
manifested  the  keenest  excitement  directly  the 
turn  was  announced.  The  artist  acquitted 
himself  nobly  and  scored  the  hit  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  When  from  the  hat  of  the  Colonel’s  wife 
he  produced  a  rabbit,  Tommy  giggled  de¬ 
lightedly,  when  he  made  a  joke  in  his  patter 
about  the  people  the  mules  ought  to  kick,  he 
laughed;  but  when  he  abstracted  a  lady’s  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  a  powder  puff  from  the  Colonel’s 
breast  pocket  Tommy’s  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  hush  produced  by  the  magician’s  temer¬ 
ity  was  succeeded  by  an  Homeric  roar.  On 
his  retirement  he  was  hailed  with  vociferous 
applause  and  as  it  subsided  a  voice  from  the 
back  of  the  theatre  solicitously  enquired  “And 
what  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War,  Daddy?” 

The  irrelevance  of  the  question  may  well 
surprise  the  American  reader  but  its  explana¬ 
tion  is  of  considerable  interest  as  shoeing  that 
the  British  soldier  is  inclined  to  take  himself  a 
good  deal  less  seriously  than  the  stay-at-homes 
for  whom  he  is  fighting.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  among  the  many  posters  issued  to 
arouse  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  one  of  a  little 
girl  climbing  onto  her  father’s  knee.  Under¬ 
neath  the  picture  stood  the  legend,  “And 
what  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War,  Daddy?” 
The  implication  was,  of  course,  that  the  man 
who  failed  to  do  his  bit,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
now,  would  be  ashamed  to  face  his  children 
in  the  future.  This  may  have  been  good 
enough  for  the  British  public;  it  most  emphat¬ 
ically  was  not  good  enough  for  the  British 
soldier,  and  the  words  have  become  a  slogan 
of  ridicule  wherever  Tommies  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  people  who  entertain 
him  Mr.  Atkins  is  as  whole-hearted  as  in  charg¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  and  the  camp  performer  re¬ 
quires  among  other  qualities  the  digestion  of 
an  ostrich.  Not  only  do  the  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  entertain  royally  all  who  come  to  amuse 
the  troops  but  a  heavy  luncheon  in  the  officers’ 
quarters  must  generally  be  followed  by  a  visit 
to  the  sergeants’  mess;  while  during  the  per¬ 
formance  the  Tommies  themselves  do  their  ut¬ 
most  as  hosts,  providing  in  the  impromptu 
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green  room,  which  is  always  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  accommodation  they  offer  to  artists, 
sandwiches,  cocoa,  coffee,  cakes  and  sweets, 
while  a  popular  performer  will  find  his  (or  her) 
motor  car  loaded  with  vegetables,  groceries, 
regimental  souveniers  and  trophies  of  every 
conceivable  kind.  Certain  it  is  that  a  month’s 
work  in  camp  has  left  many  an  artist  with  di¬ 
gestion  permanently  impaired  by  the  hospital¬ 
ity  he  has  sustained. 

The  phrase  to  enjoy  oneself  is  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  The  Camp  theatre  furnishes  a  pro¬ 
nounced  justification  for  its  use.  Emphat¬ 
ically  what  Tommy  most  enjoys  is  himself,  and 
those  items  on  the  programme  in  which  he  can 
take  part  always  meet  with  the  most  certain 
approval.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  in  which  he  delights  to  participate. 
Another  certain  draw  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chorus  song.  Tommy  will  fill  his  lungs,  throw 
out  his  chest,  and  yell  a  popular  chorus  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  then,  delighted  at  his  own 
prowess,  demand  innumerable  encores. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
one  of  the  soldier  performers  who  achieved 
such  success  that  special  permission  was  given 
him  to  make  a  kind  of  tour  of  several  surround¬ 
ing  theatres.  This  individual,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  as  an  entertainer,  came  to  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  camp  theatres  on  Salisbury  plain 
and  begged  to  be  given  a  a  chance.  Questioned 
as  to  his  previous  experience  he  admitted  that 
it  was  non-existent,  but  so  great  was  his  im¬ 
portunity  that  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  single  performance  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certaining  his  ability.  The  men  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  were  agog  with  excitement  and  it  was 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  full  house  which 
greeted  his  debut  was  actuated  by  motives  of 
derision  rather  than  admiration.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  fellow  soldier  clad  in  an  imposing, 
if  obviously  hired,  dress  suit  was  the  signal 
for  an  outburst  of  applause  of  a  suspiciously 
cordial  character.  From  audience  to  man¬ 
agement  no  one  but  the  performer  himself  had 
the  least  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  his 
experiment.  Subsequent  events  proved  this 
particular  individual  to  be  a  psychologist  and 
amply  justified  in  his  conclusions.  Disdaining 
the  cat-calls,  laughter,  and  shouts  of  “  Is  that 
you  H-h-orace?”  “  Does  yer  mother  know  yer 
out?”  “Where  did  you  get  that  hat?”  and  the 
inevitable  and  already  quoted  “And  what  did 
you  do  in  the  Great  War,  Daddy?”  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  footlights,  waited  for  quiet  and 


said:  “  I’m  sure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  all 
like  the  old  o'ongs  best;  let  us  sing  ‘Sweet  Rosie 
O’Grady.’  The  pianist  struck  up  the  chorus; 
the  performer  sang  the  first  two  or  three  bars 
and  then  stood  stock  still  and  allowed  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  do  the  work  for  him.  From  this  he 
passed  to  several  other  popular  ditties  and 
finally  got  his  hearers  on  their  feet  rapturously 
yelling  “God  Save  the  King”  of  which  they 
gave  more  than  one  encore,  while  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  this  curious  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  bowed  himself  off  amid  thunders  of 
applause — his  sole  contribution  to  the  turn 
having  been  the  singing  of  the/irst  few  bars  of 
half  a  dozen  choruses. 

So  great  is  the  soldier’s  enjoyment  of  his  own 
singing  that  the  impromptu  concerts  given  al¬ 
most  daily  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  are  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  many  activities  of 
that  body,  while  more  than  one  camp  theatre 
entertainment  has  ended  in  the  official  pianist 
being  ousted  from  his  seat  by  a  musically  in¬ 
clined  soldier  who,  when  the  manager’s  eyes 
were  turned  in  another  direction,  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  the  piano  by  main  force  and 
thereafter  dominated  the  musical  side  of  the 
entertainment. 

For  plays  Tommy  cares  not  at  all  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  troop  of  barn  stormers 
with  a  portable  theatre  on  Salisbury  plain,  no 
bona  fide  dramatic  performances  have  survived 
more  than  a  week  or  so  of  camp  life.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  drama  proper  demands  more  sus¬ 
tained  attention  than  the  soldier,  after  his  hard 
day’s  work,  is  willing  to  give.  But  this  expla¬ 
nation  does  not  help  one  to  understand  why  he 
should  fail  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  moving 
picture. 

In  the  daytime  he  wants  out-of-door  sports; 
in  the  evening  variety  shows,  singing,  and,  of 
course,  boxing.  He  would  rather,  moreover, 
see  one  of  his  own  regiment  boxing  than  the 
most  famous  professional  ornaments  of  the 
ring,  and  he  would  apparently  rather  listen  to 
his  own  voice  than  to  those  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  Europe. 

To  sum  up,  Tommy  is  his  own  best  enter¬ 
tainer  and  goes  to  his  theatre  with  the  same 
determination  to  do  his  bit  in  the  gentle 
sphere  of  amusement  as  he  displays  in  carrying 
a  trench  or  chasing  a  retreating  Hun.  He 
knows  what  he  wants  and  insists  on  getting  it. 
Please  God  he  may  soon  be  cracking  his  jokes 
and  singing  his  choruses  as  he  strolls  victorious 
down  the  Unter  den  Linden! 


“MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  MOVE  TO  — ” 

The  elementary  rules  of  parliamentary  law  for  the  proper  conduct  of  meetings  for  Red 

Cross  chapters  or  other  organizations 

( These  rules  are  condensed  from  a  volume,  entitled  “Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law,”  by 
Joseph  T.  Robert ) 


TO  CONDUCT  a  business  meeting 
in  an  effective  and  systematic  man¬ 
ner  one  should  be  familiar  with  the 
elemental  rules  of  parliamentary 
law  for  such  procedure,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  great  majority  of  persons  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  these  rules.  They  have  a 
vague  notion  that  a  motion  must  be  made  and 
seconded  but  how  to  set  about  doing  this  and 
how  to  have  the  motion  voted  on  is  decidedly 
hazy.  They  realize  in  a  haphazard  sort  of 
way  that  a  person  must  have  the  floor  to  make  a 
speech  but  how  to  get  the  said  floor  is  also 
somewhat  of  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Consequently, 
many  meetings  de¬ 
velop  into  noisy 
gatherings  where 
each  member  en¬ 
deavors  to  express 
his  own  views  at  the 
same  time  and  much 
effort  and  a  great 
deal  of  speech,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of 
energy  occasioned  by 
the  speaker’s  constant  use  of  the  gavel,  goes 
to  waste. 

With  a  view  to  aiding  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  conduct  their  meetings  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  thus  obtain  a  maximum  result,  the 
following  rules  may  be  helpful. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MEETING 

i.  A  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  by 
some  one  appointed  by  the  persons  who  have 
called  the  meeting  together. 

2.  The  person  calling  a  meeting  to  order  is 
Acting  Chairman  and  has  all  the  powers  be¬ 
longing  to  such  an  office,  until  a  Chairman  is 
elected. 

3.  After  a  meeting  is  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  Chairman,  the  first  business  is  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Chairman,  always. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  Chairman  is  elected,  he  should 
at  once  come  forward  and  assume  office. 


5.  The  next  business  is  the  election  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  and  of  such  other  officers  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired. 

II.  MAKING  AND  SECONDING  A  MOTION 

1.  Obtain  the  floor  before  making  a  speech. 

2.  To  obtain  the  floor  rise,  address  the  Chair 
and  wait  until  recognized. 

3.  Address  the  Chair  as  “  Mr.  Chairman,” 
or  “Mrs.  (Miss  or  Madam)  Chairman”  if  a 
lady. 

4.  The  Chair  “recognizes”  a  person  by 
naming,  bowing  or  otherwise  designating  the 

member. 

5.  Having  ob¬ 

tained  the  floor  say: 
“  I  move - ”  add¬ 

ing  the  motion  in  its 
simplest  form,  e.  g., 
“  1  move  to  adjourn.” 

6.  In  seconding  a 
motion  do  not  rise, 
but  remain  seated 
and  say,  without  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Chair  or 
waiting  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  “  I  second  the  motion.” 

III.  RESOLUTIONS 

1.  Resolutions  should  be  written  out,  read 
and  handed  to  the  Chairman. 

2.  To  adopt  a  resolution  requires  only  a 
majority  vote  —  that  is,  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting  on  the  question,  not  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  the  members  nor  of  the  members 
present. 

3.  When  one  resolution  is  before  an  as¬ 
sembly  another  one  cannot  be  introduced  until 
the  first  has  been  put  to  a  vote  or  else  tempor¬ 
arily  disposed  of  by  being  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  or  postponed. 

4.  If  a  member  wishes  to  force  the  pending 
resolution  or  motion  to  a  vote  the  best  course 
is  to  move  the  Previous  Question,  as  “  I  move 
the  Previous  Question.” 

5.  The  Previous  Question  applies  only  to 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  TO 
HOLD  A  MEETING? 

IT  IS  NOT  AS  EASY  AS  IT 
LOOKS,  BUT  A  FEW  SIMPLE 
RULES,  SUCH  AS  THESE,  WILL 
ENABLE  YOU  TO  HOLD  ONE 
IN  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  BUSI¬ 
NESS-LIKE  WAY. 
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debatable  questions  and  cannot  be  moved 
while  another  member  has  the  floor. 

6.  A  member  must  obtain  the  floor  to  move 
the  Previous  Question. 

7.  The  Previous  Question  must  be  seconded 
and  it  cannot  be  amended  or  debated. 

8.  To  order  the  Previous  Question  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

9.  The  Previous  Question  ordered  while  a 
resolution  is  before  the  Assembly  cuts  off 
Amendments  and  further  debates  and  secures 
an  immediate  vote  on  the  Resolution. 

10.  The  Previous  Question,  lost,  leaves  the 
Resolution  before  the  assembly  open  to  debate 
and  amendment  just  as  it  was  before  the  Pre¬ 
vious  Question  was  moved. 

IV.  AMENDMENTS 

1.  If  a  resolution  is  in  a  form  which  does  not 
suit  the  assembly,  it  can  be  changed  before 
being  put  to  a  vote. 

2.  An  Amendment  is  effected  through  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  amend,  made,  seconded,  and  put  to 
vote  while  the  Resolution  to  be  amended  is 
pending. 

3.  An  Amendment  is  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  although  to  amend  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  pr  by-laws  generally  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

4.  An  Amendment  is  debatable  only  when 
the  motion  to  be  amended  is  debatable. 

5.  The  words  to  be  inserted  or  cut  out  by  an 
amendment  must  be  consecutive.  In  the  case 
where  words  are  to  be  inserted  which  would  not 
be  consecutive,  they  may  be  inserted  by  mak¬ 
ing  various  amendments.  The  only  limit  to 
amendments  is  the  will  of  the  assembly. 

6.  Two  amendments  may  not  be  before  an 
assembly  at  the  same  time. 

V.  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

1.  A  member  wanting  information  as  to 
any  rule  or  form  relating  to  business  already 
acted  on,  or  now  under  consideration,  or  which 
he  wishes  to  bring  before  the  assembly,  may 
rise  to  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry. 

2.  This  inquiry  is  in  order  while  other 
business  is  before  the  Assembly. 

3.  A  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  if  requiring 
immediate  attention,  may  be  made  while  an¬ 
other  member  has  the  floor. 

4.  A  member  rising  to  a  Parliamentary  In¬ 
quiry  should  not  wait  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Chair. 

5.  A  Parliamentary  Inquiry  should  not  be 


seconded  and  it  cannot  be  debated  or  amended. 
It  should  be  answered  at  once  by  the  Chair. 

VI.  A  POINT  OF  ORDER 

1.  The  object  of  a  Point  of  Order  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  rectify  the  violation  of  a  rule,  order, 
by-law  or  constitution. 

2.  A  Point  of  Order  can  be  raised  whatever 
business  is  before  the  assembly  and  while  an¬ 
other  member  has  the  floor. 

3.  Before  stating  a  Point  of  Order  a  member 
should  rise  and  say,  “  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order,”  without  waiting  for  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Chair.  The  latter  then  requests 
the  member  to  “State  the  Point  of  Order.” 

4.  A  Point  of  Order  cannot  be  amended  or  de¬ 
bated  and  does  not  require  a  second. 

5.  The  Chairman  should  promptly  decide  a 
“  Point  of  Order”  as  soon  as  it  is  raised. 

VII.  TO  LAY  ON  THE  TABLE 

1.  The  object  of  this  motion  is  to  put  a  ques¬ 
tion  aside  for  the  time  so  that  it  can  again  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  the  assembly  wishes. 

2.  To  Lay  on  the  Table  is  not  in  order  while 
another  member  has  the  floor. 

3.  The  following  questions  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

(a)  To  adjourn 

(b)  To  fix  the  time  to  adjourn 

(c)  To  lay  on  the  table. 

(d)  Orders  of  the  day,  although  these  may 

be  tabled  one  at  a  time. 

(e)  Questions  as  to  the  priority  of  busi¬ 

ness. 

(f)  To  take  from  the  table. 

4.  To  Lay  on  the  Table  cannot  be  amended 
or  debated. 

VIII.  TO  ADJOURN 

1.  A  motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  Parliamentary  Questions  but  is 
not  in  order  while  another  member  has  the 
floor;  while  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  being 
made;  while  the  Chair  is  stating  a  question  or 
ruling,  or  while  any  voting  is  in  progress. 

2.  A  member  must  obtain  the  floor  before 
moving  to  adjourn. 

3.  To  adjourn  must  be  seconded  and  cannot 
be  amended  or  debated. 

4.  If  Adjourn  is  carried  the  Chair  should,  in 
announcing  the  result,  state  the  time  for  the 
next  meeting;  while  if  the  motion  is  lost,  busi¬ 
ness  proceeds  as  it  was  before  the  move  was 
made. 


ON  EARTH  PEACE  AMONG  MEN 
OF  GOOD  WILL” 

A  Wartime  Christmas  Sermon 
BY 

ALVA  MARTIN  KERR 

WH I LE  the  shepherds  were  keeping  their  flocks  by  night  on  the 
hills  of  Judea,  a  chorus  of  angels  appeared  unto  them  and 
sang;  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
among  men  of  good  will.”  Since  then,  whenever  andwhere- 
ever  that  carol  has  been  sung,  the  one  note  which  always  has 
been  sounded  big  and  strong  in  it  is  its  promise  of  peace  among  men.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  facts  of  human  history;  for  it  reveals  how  deep  and  in¬ 
herent  is  the  longing  for  peace  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  Wherever  the  Christ¬ 
mas  story  has  been  told,  “Peace”  has  become  the  sweetest  tone  in  music,  the 
kindest  word  in  literature,  the  finest  work  of  art.  Poets  have  sung  of  it,  phil¬ 
osophers  have  praised  it,  statesmen  and  reformers  have  devised  plans  to  compel 
its  coming.  The  churches  have  prayed  for  peace  among  the  nations,  the 
dreamers  have  prophesied  the  glory  of  the  time  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten 
into  plowshares — and  throughout  the  world  all  people  have  knelt  at  their  fire¬ 
sides  and  prayed  that  it  might  speedily  come.  For  twenty  centuries  it  has  been 
the  hope  and  the  longing  perennial  in  the  soul  of  man. 

And  yet  peace  has  not  come! 

Maybe  it  is  because  our  anxious  hearts  have  not  understood  the  nature  of 
peace.  We  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  some  distinctive  substance,  an  element  of  ori¬ 
gin  within  itself.  We  sing  of  it  as  some  trait  of  human  nature.  We  pray  for  it  as 
some  specific  gift  or  blessing  that  can  be  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  God  to  his 
suffering  children  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  But  peace  is  like  none  of  these 
things,  and  can  come  in  no  such  way. 

Peace  is  not  a  factor;  it  is  a  condition.  Peace  is  not  a  cause;  it  is  a  result. 
Peace  is  not  an  act,  or  a  series  of  acts;  it  is  a  passivity.  Peace  is  not  a  feeling;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  a  feeling.  Peace  can  not  be  legislated  or  coerced.  It  can  not  be  at¬ 
tained  by  longing  for  it,  or  praying  for  it,  or  reaching  out  to  apprehend  it.  For 
such  a  peace  is  always  an  elusive  thing,  a  deceitful  thing— neither  genuine  nor 
lasting.  We  have  labored  and  agitated  to  produce  it;  but  when  it  comes,  it  will 
come  silently,  sweetly,  irresistibly.  Remember  the  lilies,  how  they  grow.  They 
come  simply,  naturally,  perfectly — because  they  comply  with  the  conditions 
which  alone  can  produce  lilies.  And  peace  among  men  and  nations  can  come 
only  in  the  same  way. 

“And  on  earth,  peace.”  We  have  been  so  concerned  for  it  that  we  have 
overlooked  the  rest  of  that  song.  “Among  men  of  good  will.”  The  world  has 
never  been  taught  much  about  that  part  of  it.  We  have  fatally  erred  in  that  we 
have  expected  the  promise — nay  ever  demanded  the  promise — to  be  fulfilled 
the  while  we  have  mostly  ignored  the  sole  condition  on  which  it  was  given.  We 
have  put  forth  far  greater  effort  to  compel  peace  than  we  have  to  create  good 


will  and  justice  and  kindly  dealing.  We  have  tried  far  harder  to  adjust  har¬ 
moniously  the  clashing  interests  of  selfish  and  spiteful  classes  and  races  than  we 
have  to  merge  all  classes  and  races  into  one  common  humanity.  We  have  had 
far  more  to  say  about  the  worth  of  love  than  we  have  about  the  worth  of  those 
whom  we  should  be  loving.  We  have  praised  the  strong  much  more  than  we 
have  praised  the  kind.  It  is  as  if  we  had  spent  our  life-time  in  eulogizing  health 
the  while  we  violated  every  law  of  hygiene. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  no  accident.  It  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
racial  antipathy  centuries  old,  material  ambition,  international  distrust  and 
suspicion,  and  a  perverted  and  utterly  selfish  idea  of  national  relationships.  The 
old  order  has  utterly  failed  to  find  a  basis  for  peace.  It  must  be  supplanted  by 
something  infinitely  more  sweeping  and- fundamental  than  a  few  peace  schemes. 
Treaties,  alliances,  disarmaments — such  programmes  will  fail,  as  they  always 
have  failed,  until  there  comes  to  be  good  will  among  all  classes  and  peoples. 
Where  this  is  lacking,  friction  and  misunderstanding  will  increase  and  grievances 
will  multiply  until  the  final  break  must  come. 

Just  now  all  mankind  is  sick  of  this  great  blunder.  The  one  great  world- 
agreement  to-day  is  that  after  this  there  must  be  no  more  war.  It  is  America’s 
marvelous  opportunity.  The  superlative  service  which  we  can  render  the  world 
in  this  war  is,  when  it  is  ended,  to  emerge  from  it  with  absolute  good  feeling  and 
the  honest  conviction  that  the  heart  of  the  common  people  of  every  nation  is 
right  toward  us  and  toward  each  other.  It  is  for  us  to  show  that  there  can  be 
the  meeting  of  force  with  force  in  genuine  good  will — truly  seeking  the  good  of 
those  against  whom  we  fight  because  they  are  also  included  in  the  number  of 
those  for  whom  we  fight. 

This  honest  conviction  that  the  heart  of  the  common  people  is  right  toward 
us  is  the  larger  and  finer  application  of  the  Christmas  carol.  The  Red  Cross  is 
preeminently  fitted  to  interpret  it  to  the  world.  It  is  the  one  universal  organiz¬ 
ation.  It  is  interwoven  into  the  heart-fibre  of  every  nation,  down  to  its  re¬ 
motest  hamlet.  It  has  endeared  itself  to  every  people.  It  knows  no  distinction 
of  race,  or  color,  or  class,  or  religion. 

The  very  genius  of  the  Red  Cross  enables  it  be  become  a  mighty  factor  in 
introducing  the  world  to  its  own  best  self.  The  Red  Cross  is  infinitely  more 
than  simply  a  charitable  organization  to  minister  to  the  unfortunate.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  universal  good  will.  It  is  the  incarnation  of  the  great  and  good 
world-heart.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  deeper  and  finer  kinship  of  humanity. 
It  is  all  mankind  brought  together  in  one  of  its  best  and  kindest  moods.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  yet  made  to  practising  the  Christmas  spirit 
of  good  will  among  all  nations  and  races  and  peoples. 

These  are  days  ladened  with  destiny.  They  call  loud  for  the  big  of  heart. 
This  is  no  time  for  littleness  and  meanness  and  class  antipathy  and  racial  bitter¬ 
ness.  Let  him  who  can  not  bear  injustice  without  growing  vindictive,  and  suffer 
martyrdom  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  fight  and  fight  hard  without  hatred, 
let  him  stand  apart  and  give  room  to  those  of  larger  mind  and  finer  heart  in  the 
fray.  And  when  the  sword  is  broken,  and  the  cannon  are  stilled,  and  the  storm 
of  battle  has  ceased,  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth  will  be  ushered  in  if  we  shall 
have  taught  enough  of  the  world  to  meet  the  greatness  of  this  hour  with  the 
greatness  of  good  will ! 


FIGHTING  THE  PLAGUE  IN  RUMANIA 

How  an  American  Doctor  Devised  a  Bath  Train  to  combat  the  Typhus  Plague. 
Converting  Oil  Tank  Cars  into  Cross-Country  Laundries 

BY 

C.  B.  De  FOREST,  M.D. 


I  WAS  attached  to  a  surgical  unit  of  the 
British  Red  Cross,  which  was  passing 
through  Jassy — the  seat  of  the  Ruman¬ 
ian  Government  since  the  capture  of 
Bucharest  by  the  Germans.  Typhus 
Exanthematous,  a  most  obnoxious  and  fatal 
form  of  eruptive  fever,  was  raging  at  its  height, 
with  the  hospitals  unable  to  cope  with  it. 

To  indicate  the  fatality  of  this  form  of  Ty¬ 
phus  it  might  be  mentioned  that  more  than  two 
hundred  Rumanian  and  French  doctors  died  of 
it  in  a  few  months’  time.  The  total  harvest 
amongst  the  people  will  never  be  known.  At 
the  time  I  became  interested,  the  most  evil  spot 
in  Jassy  was  the  Evacuation  Station.  In  one 
room,  forty  feet  square,  were  crowded  three  to 
four  hundred  ill  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
authorities  were  able  to  evacuate  between  fifty 
and  one  hundred  patients  daily,  but  this  num¬ 
ber  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  vast 
number  of  incoming  sufferers. 

One  Rumanian  doctor  and  myself  took 
charge  of  the  Evacuation  Station;  we  were 
given  a  free  hand  and  had  the  valuable  support 
of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  and 
of  Doctor  Cantacuzino,  the  Minister  of  Sani¬ 
tation.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  bath¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  the  patients,  for  I  saw  that 
this  was  most  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
both  Typhus  and  Intermittent  Fever.  Now 
these  two  diseases  are  transmitted  by  the  body 
louse  and  the  flea,  and  to  destroy  these  insects 
and  their  eggs,  it  was  necessary  to  bathe  the 
patients  and  disinfect  their  clothes  on  entering 
the  station.  For  this  purpose  we  needed  bath¬ 
ing  facilities. 

So  I  immediately  started  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  bathing  and  disinfecting  train  for 
the  Sanitary  department.  This  was  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  were  Typhus  was 
prevalent  and  also  for  places  where  no  bathing 
and  disinfecting  facilities  existed.  The  train 
consists  of  one  third  class  four-axled  coach,  one 
small  coach,  seven  goods  wagons,  each  provided 


with  end  doors,  three  petrol  wagons  and  one 
locomotive.  In  the  first  two  wagons  the 
benches  are  arranged  in  rows  along  the  length 
of  the  coach.  Here  the  infected  civilian  is 
received  and  undressed.  His  clothes  are 
placed  in  individual  numbered  sacks  and  a 
duplicate  number  given  to  each  person.  He 
then  enters  into  the  third  wagon,  which  is 
provided  with  a  metal  floor  and  benches  ar¬ 
ranged  lengthwise  as  in  the  first  one.  Here  he 
has  his  head  and  body  shaved.  Next  is  the 
bathing  coach,  a  converted  third  class  carriage, 
containing  sixty  douches,  thirty  on  either  side, 
which  are  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water 
heated  by  two  steam  contrivances.  At  the 
end  of  this  coach  there  are  two  cupboards  for 
the  storing  of  bathing  supplies.  After  being 
well  bathed,  the  patient  enters  in  order  the 
next  two  wagons,  which  are  constructed  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  the  first  two,  and  here  he  receives  his 
disinfected  clothes,  is  dressed,  and  then  dis¬ 
charged. 

Ahead  of  the  dressing  cars  comes  the  disin¬ 
fecting  car  converted  from  a  petrol  tank  car. 
This  disinfector  was  constructed  by  closing  the 
dome  of  the  tank  and  providing  the  ends  of  the 
tank  with  doors.  The  internal  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  two  cages,  mounted  upon  trucks,  which 
are  drawn  out  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  clothes.  A  steam  heater  dries  the 
contents.  The  clothes  are  taken  from  the  first 
wagon  and  placed  in  the  disinfector,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  steam,  under  pressure,  for  a 
period  of  half  an  hour;  then  they  are  taken  to 
the  dressing  cars.  The  locomotive  provides 
steam  for  the  bath  and  the  disinfector,  as  well 
as  for  the  locomotion  of  the  train.  In  addition 
there  are  two  tank  wagons  for  water,  a  kitchen, 
and  stores  wagon,  and  a  staff  coach. 

The  train  has  the  capacity  of  bathing  and 
disinfecting  one  hundred  and  twenty  civilians 
an  hour  and  the  staff  consists  of  one  officer, 
one  sergeant,  and  twenty  sanitars  working 
under  a  director. 


A  BATH  TRAIN  TO  COMBAT  TYPHUS 

Devised  by  an  American  doctor  in  Rumania  and  operated  under  his  supervision,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
where  proper  sanitary  appliances  were  lacking.  One  of  the  means  whereby  a  plague  of  typhus  fever  was  successfully 
overcome 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 
THAT  SAVE 

Driving  the  White  Plague  from  “Consumption  Alley.” 
The  Red  Cross  Seals  Combat  Tuberculosis 


BY 

GARRET  SMITH 

( Former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rochester  Public  Health  Association) 


GILES  HUDSON,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Eureka  Clothing 
Company,  was  indignant.  The 
.  cause  was  a  letter  he  held  in  his 
capable  hand. 

In  the  centre  of  the  letterhead  shone  a  double 
Red  Cross.  At  each  corner  was  a  red  and  green 
seal,  a  snow-laden  Christmas  Tree  surrounded 
by  holiday  greetings.  A  little  packet  of  these 
seals  lay  on  his  desk  where  they  had  fallen 
along  with  a  stamped  return  envelope  and  an 
illustrated  folder. 

“  I  told  those  fellows  once  there  was  nothing 
doing,”  he  muttered.  “  I  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  last  spring.  Then  their  walking 
delegate  the  other  day  wanted  me  to  buy  a 
hundred  dollars’  worth  o’  these  fake  postage 
stamps  that  I’ve  got  no  use  for!  Now  they’re 
going  to  pester  me  with  letters  to  get  me  to 
buy  a  dollar’s  worth.  Nothing  doing!  ” 

The  “walking  delegate”  was  the  solicitor 
for  the  Red  Cross  Seal  Committee,  a  bright 
young  woman  who  had  tried  to  explain  the 
great  mission  the  Christmas  seals  were  per¬ 
forming  in  preventing  the  spread  of  one  of  the 
great  plagues  that  flourish  most  vigorously 
in  countries  at  war.  Mr.  Hudson  hadn’t 
even  listened  to  her. 

Angrily  he  gathered  up  the  letter  and  its 
contents  to  toss  them  in  the  waste  basket. 
As  he  did  so  a  young  man  passed  the  door.  He 
was  pale.  He  was  stoop-shouldered,  and  sham¬ 
bled  along  lifelessly.  Mr.  Hudson  frowned. 
Then  some  vague  recollection  made  him  glance 
again  at  the  leaflet  in  his  hand.  On  the  cover 
was  a  cut  of  an  emaciated  man  who  reminded 
him  somehow  of  Max,  the  employee  who  had 
just  passed. 


Max  had  for  sometime  been  on  the  man¬ 
ager’s  dubious  list.  Hudson  had  noted  grimly 
that  the  young  fellow  had  lost  interest  in  his 
work.  He  was  slow  and  increasingly  ineffi¬ 
cient.  He  was  taking  an  unusual  amount  of 
“sick  leave.”  The  quotation  marks  are  Hud¬ 
son’s.  In  short,  he  had  Max  slated  to  go  with 
the  next  slack  season. 

Then  the  draft  came  along  and  Hudson  had 
hoped  the  army  would  absorb  his  drones. 
But  for  some  reason  they  exempted  Max.  The 
manager  had  been  too  disgusted  even  to  inquire 
why. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  little  picture  in  his 
hand.  He  thought  of  Max  from  a  new  angle. 
Under  the  picture  was  this  significant  caption: 

“This  man  is  a  wretched  sufferer  from  one 
of  the  most  deadly  and  infectious  of  diseases! 
Does  he  live  in  your  home?  Does  he  work  in 
your  place  of  business?  If  so,  he  is  a  menace  to 
you!  There  are  2,500  such  victims  in  your 
city.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?” 

Hudson  read  this  over  again  more  thought¬ 
fully  then  stepped  to  the  door. 

“  Max!”  he  called.  “  I  want  to  see  you.” 

The  young  man  entered  half  fearfully. 
Hudson  wasn’t  a  hard  boss,  as  bosses  go,  but 
underlings  were  seldom  called  into  the  inner 
office  unless  something  serious  was  afoot. 

“  Haven’t  been  feeling  first  rate  lately  have 
you,  Max?”  began  the  manager  a  little  awk¬ 
wardly. 

“No,  I  ain’t,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  boss,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  haltingly-  Was  this  prelim¬ 
inary  to  being  discharged?  “Ain’t  had’s 
much  life  in  me  as  usual  all  summer,  but 
guess  I’ll  feel  all  right  now  the  weather’s 
gittin’  cooler.  I’ll  try  to  brace  up  now,  boss.” 


Did  you  know  that  a  little  piece  of  paper,  only  one  by  one 
and  a  half  inches,  has  paid  for  a  clinic  for  tuberculosis  victims, 
established  a  sanatorium  for  their  care  and  maintains  an  open  air 
school  where  children  exposed  to  the  disease  may  receive  proper 
attention  ? 
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“Have  you  had  a  doctor  look  you  over?” 

“Me?  No,  sir.  I  ain’t  got  the  money. 
I’m  in  debt  all  the  time  now  for  doctors  for  the 
missis  and  the  two  kids.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  them?” 

“The  doc’s  afraid  the  wife’s  got  consump¬ 
tion.  She’s  been  ailin’  on  an’  off  fer  a  year. 
The  kids  are  gettin’  grip  all  the  time,  lost  a 
lot  of  school  last  year.  The  oldest  one  has  a 
big  lump  on  his  neck  the  doc  can’t  seem  to  git 
rid  of.” 

“Did  you  know  consumption  is  catching?” 
demanded  Hudson  with  the  vigor  of  newly  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
other  men  in  the  factory  now  and  of  himself 
and  his  customers.  He  was  also  thinking  of 
his  own  two  children  who,  like  Max’s  “kids,” 
were  in  the  public  schools.  The  ideas  in  the 
despised  leaflet  were  germinating  rapidly. 

“Some  says  it’s  catchin’,”  admitted  Max. 
“  But  I  don’t  take  no  stock  in  that.  They’s  a 
lot  of  it  in  our  street,  though.  1  guess  it  ain’t 
a  healthy  section.  I  thought  o’  movin’  out 
but  the  wife  ain’t  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
work  o’  movin’.  They  call  our  street  Con¬ 
sumption  Alley.” 

“See  here!”  the  manager  commanded, 
handing  Max  the  leaflet.  "There’s  a  place 
where  people  like  you  can  be  examined  free. 
You  and  your  wife  go  there  to-night  at  seven 
sharp  and  have  ’em  look  you  over.  Do  as  I 
tell  you.  I’ll  be  there,  too.  I -want  to  see  what 
the  place  is  like.” 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  CLINIC 

Accordingly  Max  and  his  wife  were  at  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Committee’s  Clinic  at  the 
appointed  time.  So  was  Hudson. 

The  visitor  was  surprised  at  the  busy  scene- 
twenty  patients  waiting  for  examination. 
Two  nurses  were  recording  names  and  family 
histories  and  attending  the  five  doctors  who 
were  doing  the  examining.  This  clinic  was 
open  every  afternoon  and  two  evenings  a  week 
for  free  medical  advice  to  those  unable  to  pay 
for  a  private  physician.  During  the  forenoons 
the  nurses  followed  up  the  patients  in  their 
homes. 

Max  and  his  wife  were  found  to  have  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  wife’s  case  was  in  a  moderately 
advanced  form  and  the  husband’s  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage,  but  both  had  a  good  fighting 
chance  of  recovery  if  they  could  be  sent  to 
the  county  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  This 
is  a  comfortable  hospital  in  the  country  where 


victims  of  the  plague  are  cared  for  without 
charge  and  given  every  chance  to  get  well  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  giving  the  disease  to 
others.  Max  objected  that  he  didn’t  want  to 
go  to  a  charity  hospital.  He  was  told  that  this 
was  not  a  charity,  that  the  county  put  tuber¬ 
culosis  victims  there  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
people  just  as  much  as  to  help  the  sick. 

“But,”  Max  insisted,  “we  have  two  chil¬ 
dren.  We  can’t  leave  them.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  that,  Max,”  Hudson  broke 
in.  “I’ll  see  that  the  boys  have  a  good  board¬ 
ing  place  while  you’re  away  and  when  you 
are  well  and  come  back  to  work  you  can  pay  me 
a  little  at  a  time.  Anyhow,  it’s  not  your  fault 
you’re  sick.  By  George,  I’ll  keep  up  your  pay 
while  you’re  out  there.  Now  do  as  the  doctor 
tells  you  if  you  want  your  job  back.” 

“Yes,”  added  the  doctor,  “and  to-morrow 
I’ll  send  my  nurse  over  to  help  your  wife  get 
ready  to  go.  She’ll  bring  your  boys  into  the 
clinic  in  the  afternoon  so  we  can  see  if  they 
need  any  care.” 

After  the  patients  had  gone  Hudson  had  a 
long  session  with  the  head  doctor.  He  learned 
that  the  clinic  had  been  started  five  years 
before  and  was  supported  entirely  by  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Seal  Funds. 

“This  is  the  clearing  house,”  the  doctor  ex¬ 
plained.  “Our  visiting  nurses  go  into  the 
homes  wherever  they  hear  of  suspicious  cases 
and  get  them  to  come  here  for  examination. 
When  we  find  anybody  with  the  disease  we  get 
them  into  the  sanatorium.  At  first  there  was 
no  sanatorium.  We  tried  caring  for  them  in 
their  homes.  It  wasn’t  successful.  They  need 
constant  attention  in  surroundings  their  homes 
don’t  afford.  In  their  homes  they  continue 
to  infect  others.  The  ordinary  hospitals  aren’t 
the  places  for  such  cases  even  if  they’d  take 
them. 

WHAT  THE  SEALS  DID 

“So  we  took  some  of  our  Red  Cross  Seal 
money  one  year  and  opened  a  little  sanatorium 
in  tents.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  got  the 
county  to  take  it  over  and  build  a  real  sanator¬ 
ium.  We  have  a  good  one  now,  with  250 
beds.  It  should  have  500  beds,  though. 
You  see  we’re  only  scratching  the  surface 
now.  We’re  handling  500  cases  a  year  in  our 
clinic  and  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  in  the 
city  that  need  us.  We  ought  to  have  twice 
as  many  nurses  and  be  able  to  canvass  the  city 
thoroughly  by  districts.” 
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“Now,  this  street  that  Max  lives  in,”  Mr. 
Hudson  continued.  “  Have  you  any  other  cases 
from  that  street?  I  looked  my  payroll  over  to¬ 
day  and  find  I  have  twenty  hands  living  in  that 
district.  Max  says  that  a  lot  of  his  neighbors 
have  consumption.  They  even  call  their  street 
Consumption  Alley!” 

The  doctor  ran  over  the  card  index  of  active 
cases. 

“No,”  he  reported.  “These  are  our  first 
cases  from  there.  You  see  the  point?  We 
need  more  nurses.  We  haven’t  reached  Con¬ 
sumption  Alley  yet!” 

“How  much  more  do  you  need?”  asked  the 
visitor. 

URGENT  FUTURE  NEEDS 

“At  least  $5,000  a  year  more  than  we’ve  been 
raising.  We  can  get  it  all  from  Red  Cross  Seals 
if  we  can  make  the  people  understand  as  you 
are  beginning  to  understand.  You  see  this  is 
a  war  year.  We  have  an  especially  big  job 
ahead.  Experience  in  France  and  other  war- 
ting  countries  shows  that  the  hardships  of  mili¬ 
tary  life  mean  a  big  outbreak  of  tuberculosis. 
Soldiers  come  down  with  it  in  the  trenches  by 
the  thousands.  They  are  sent  home  and  in¬ 
fect  their  families  and  neighbors.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  that  in  this  country.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Tuberculosis  is  helping  in  this  matter. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
giving  proper  care  to  every  man  refused  by  the 
army  medical  examiners  on  account  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  every  soldier  discharged  for  the  same 
reason. 

“Their  families  will  need  medical  attention, 
too.  It’ll  take  a  lot  of  money.  We’re  banking 
on  the  Red  Cross  Seals  to  raise  it.” 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  declared  Giles 
Hudson.  “  I’ll  get  two  or  three  of  my  brother 
manufacturers  who  haven’t  waked  up  yet 
either  and  we’ll  call  for  you  in  my  car  some  day 
next  week.  I  want  you  to  show  us  what 
you’re  doing  and  want  to  do.  If  you’ve  got  the 
goods,  we’ll  underwrite  that  other  $5,000. 
We’ll  plaster  this  town  with  Red  Cross  Seals. 
We’ll  clean  up  Consumption  Alley!” 

Giles  Hudson  kept  his  word.  Out  on  a 
high  hill  near  the  city  they  found  a  group  of 
well-built  brick  pavilions.  Here  250  stricken 
men,  women  and  children  were  receiving  under 
the  best  conditions  the  only  known  cures  for 
the  Great  White  Plague — open  air,  night  and 


day,  sunshine,  rest,  and  plenty  of  good  food. 

Max  and  his  wife  were  already  established 
here  and  happy  in  their  new  surroundings. 
The  wife,  who  was  quite  weak,  was  obliged  to 
spend  most  of  her  time  in  bed  on  a  broad,  sunny 
veranda.  Max,  however,  was  able  to  do  some 
light  work  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  sana¬ 
torium.  He  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  he 
could  help  pay  their  way. 

“Of  course,”  the  superintendent  explained, 
“we  don’t  cure  them  all  by  any  means.  A  lot 
of  them  don't  get  here  till  it’s  too  late.  When 
we  get  more  nurses  at  the  clinic  downtown  we’ll 
get  the  patients  earlier  and  save  more  of  them. 
Our  country  nurses  are  beginning  to  canvass 
the  rural  districts,  too,  and  are  getting  more 
early  cases  from  there. 

“  But,  remember,  the  deaths  don’t  represent 
wasted  effort  by  any  means.  Every  time  a  case 
dies  here  instead  of  at  home  it  means  that  for  a 
little  time  at  least  we’ve  kept  him  from  infect¬ 
ing  others,  that  probably  one  or  more  other 
persons,  usually  children,  have  been  saved  from 
the  disease.” 

LOOKING  AFTER  THE  CHILDREN 

In  the  children’s  pavilions  Hudson  found 
Max’s  oldest  boy  Max,  Jr.  The  doctors  at 
the  clinic  had  found  that  the  lump  on  the  boy’s 
neck  was  a  tubercular  gland.  Before  send¬ 
ing  him  here  they  had  removed  some  bad  ton¬ 
sils  and  had  his  teeth  attended  to  at  the 
Clinic.  Little  Max  spent  part  of  every  day 
taking  the  new  sun  cure  with  some  thirty  other 
little  youngsters.  Some  lay  in  bed  with  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  noon-day  sun,  getting 
their  first  coat  of  tan,  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  not 
to  burn  them.  Others  were  playing  in  the 
yard.  There  was  an  open  air  school,  too, 
for  those  well  enough  to  stud)'.  Little  Max  was 
already  enrolled  there  and  the  teacher  said 
he  would  probably  be  ahead  of  his  grade  by  the 
time  he  was  cured  and  read)-  to  go  back  to 
public  school. 

From  the  sanatorium  the  doctor  took  his 
visitor  across  the  city  to  another  big  open 
building,  mostly  windows  that  were  kept  open 
practically  all  the  time. 

“  Here’s  another  open  air  school  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  by  Red  Cross  Seals.  We’ve 
sent  Max’s  other  bov  here.  He  hasn’t  actu¬ 
ally  got  tuberculosis  but  he’s  been  exposed  at 
home  and  probably  has  the  infection  in  his 
system.  He  had  bad  tonsils  and  was  poorly 
nourished.  If  he’d  spent  another  winter  in  a 
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closed  school-room  he’d  probably  be  an  active 
case,  too.  He  would  finally  land  in  the  sana¬ 
torium,  perhaps  too  late,  after  giving  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  any  number  of  his  school-mates.  So 
we  attended  to  his  tonsils  and  put  him  in 
school  here  where  we  can  keep  him  in  the  open 
air  all  winter  and  nourish  him  properly.” 

The  morning  lessons  were  over  when  the  vis¬ 
itors  arrived.  A  hundred  boys  and  girls  were 
on  the  playground.  There  was  a  garden  where 
•  some  of  them  were  working  under  a  teacher’s 
direction.  Others  were  playing  or  romping 
through  the  woods.  Just  then  the  dinner 
gong  rang  and  they  trooped  into  a  big  dining¬ 
room  where  a  delicious  hot  meal  was  served 
under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  dietician. 
Each  child  had  been  served  with  a  warm  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning  on  arrival  and  would  have 
a  glass  of  milk  before  going  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  After  eating  the  children  lay  down  on 
cots  in  a  big  open  rest-room  for  an  hour’s  nap 
before  the  afternoon  session. 

“This,”  said  the  doctor,”  is  mainly  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  should  be  done  in  every 
school  in  the  city  for  each  one  of  our  30,000 
school  children,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well. 
We  won’t  rest  until  the  Red  Cross  Seal  has 
opened  or  knocked  out  every  school  window  in 
town.” 

WORK  AHEAD  FOR  THE  SEALS 

“Now,”  he  went  on,  “you’ve  seen  the  phys¬ 
ical  machinery  that  the  Red  Cross  Seal  has 
brought  into  being  and  have  some  idea  of 
how  much  it  and  the  staff  that  goes  with  it 
must  be  increased  if  we  e  going  to  cover  the 
field  right.  We’re  working  all  the  time  to  get 
the  city  and  county  to  take  it  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  just  as  has  been  done  with  the  sana¬ 
torium.  The  seals  must  continue  to  do  the 


pioneer  work.  It’s  a  big  circle  that  includes 
every  segment  of  our  city  life:  home,  school, 
business  places.  We  begin  with  the  youngs¬ 
ters,  before  they  have  caught  the  disease  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  nurses  in  the  schools  and  the  in¬ 
fant  health  stations  pass  over  to  our  clinic 
those  who  are  below  par  physically.  We  ex¬ 
amine  every  corner  of  their  small  bodies, 
patch  them  up,  when  necessary,  and  then,  if 
we’ve  caught  them  in  time,  get  them  into  our 
open  air  school  and  finish  the  preventive  work. 
If  not  we  send  them  to  the  sanatorium  and 
cure  them  if  we  can.  At  least  we  prevent 
others  from  catching  their  trouble. 

“A  second  part  of  the  work  is  the  searching 
of  the  homes  by  the  visiting  nurses,  getting 
active  cases  out  of  them  into  the  sanatorium 
and  teaching  the  rest  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid 
infection  and  its  results.  Additional  work  is 
the  surveying  of  factories  and  other  business 
places,  getting  them  to  standardize  the  health 
conditions  under  which  their  employees  work, 
and  if  possible  get  the  proprietors  to  hire  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  to  give  their  employees  regular 
physical  examinations  and  teach  them  to  take 
proper  care  of  themselves. 

“Another  segment  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  educational  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  pamphlets,  lectures  and  moving-pic¬ 
tures,  to  teach  the  people  to  appreciate  our 
work  and  support  it  with  their  money  and  a 
demand  for  proper  sanitary  laws  properly 
enforced,  and,  more  important  still,  to  live  so  as 
to  minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  danger  of 
disease.  We  want  to  create  a  general  demand 
among  our  taxpayers  for  such  work  as  we’re 
doing  so  that  the  city  will  in  the  end  support 
all  such  work. 

“And  so,”  he  concluded,  “You  see  why  we 
consider  these  Christmas  seals  important.” 


FACTS  AND  FALLACIES 


ALMOST  every  day  there  come  into 
the  office  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States;  letters  the  general 
tone  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

^  “We  have  heard  that  sweaters 
and  mufflers,  which  we  knit  for  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  send  to  the  Red  Cross  for  them, 
are  being  sold  to  the  men.  We  can  hardly 
believe  this.” 

Nor  can  we,  and  what  is  more  we  don’t,  for 
we  know  such  absurd  statements  are  untrue, 
and  evidently  the  work  of  persons  hostile 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  no  doubt  to  the  United 
States  itself.  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Red  Cross,  makes  the 
statement : 

“A  story  is  being  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  sweaters,  socks,  and  other  articles  knitted 
for  the  Red  Cross  are  being  sold,  either  to  the 
public  in  shops  or  direct  to  the  soldiers.  This 
is  emphatically  not  true.  No  articles  what¬ 
ever,  either  knitted  or  otherwise  made  by 
Red  Cross  workers  and  turned  into  any  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  Branch,  or  Auxiliary,  or  to  any 
supply  warehouse,  are  sold  either  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  or  in  shops. 

“  If  any  wilful  case  of  th's  sort  should  come  to 
the  attention  of  headquarters,  the  Charter  of 
the  Red  Cross  Chapter  or  subsidiary  sanction¬ 
ing  it  would  be  immediately  withdrawn  with 
full  publicity.  Should  it  transpire  that  an 
actual  instance  of  the  above  character  occurred 
wherein  an  individual  sold  articles  after  their 
having  been  turned  in  to  the  Red  Cross,  such 
action  would  be  clearly  in  violation  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  covering  the  Red  Cross,  and  we 
would  take  vigorous  steps  to  prosecute  the 
offender.” 

“It  is  also  true  that  any  case  of  persons,  other 
than  those  acquiring  the  right  prior  to  January, 

1 905 ,  using  the  name  or  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  assist  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  federal  criminal  law, 
and  the  offender  should  be  reported  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney  for  prosecution. 

“There  is  no  way  to  prevent  people  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  type  of  articles  as  are  produced  by 
Red  Cross  workers  and  selling  them  for  their  own 
advantage,  thus  subjecting  the  Red  Cross  to  un¬ 
just  criticism.  Should  they  use  the  name  or  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  such 


sales,  however,  they  will  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted.” 

Another  constant  visitor  is  a  postcard  con¬ 
taining  a  short  prayer  to  be  said  for  nine  days 
and  sent  to  nine  friends  for  them  to  go  and  do 
likewise!  If  this  is  done  some  great  happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  expected;  but  if  it  is  not — well 
nothing  is  threatened,  but  a  lot  left  to  the 
imagination. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  this?”  writes  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  “and  has  the  Red  Cross  sanctioned 
such  a  chain?”  The  answer  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  easy.  Do  as  we  have  done — and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do — throw  it  in  the  waste-paper 
basket.  The  answer  to  the  second  is  likewise 
simple.  The  Red  Cross  has  never  sanctioned 
such  a  chain  prayer  and  no  doubt  never  will. 

Another  question  that  seems  to  trouble 
many  is  the  report  of  $50,000  salaries  being 
paid  to  leading  officials  of  the  Red  Cross. 
When  we  consider  that  men  like  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Davison,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  Mr.  Harvey 
D.  Gibson,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  Red 
Cross  Commissions  to  Europe  and  the  majority 
of  their  staffs  are  serving  entirely  without  com¬ 
pensation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  a  rumor.  Indeed,  the  largest 
salary  added  to  the  payroll  of  the  Red  Cross 
National  Headquarters  since  the  war  began 
was  $6,000  a  year,  and  the  highest  paid 
man  received  $7,500  and  he  was  on  a  peace 
basis.  Practically  all  the  important  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  since  war  was  declared — and 
which  were  the  Red  Cross  a  business  corpora¬ 
tion  would  pay  the  largest  salaries — are  filled 
by  volunteers. 

Then  there  are  the  infrequent,  fortunately, 
types  of  rumors  such  as  the  one  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  appropriated  some  $100,000  for  vivi¬ 
section.  What  has  been  done  is  to  appropriate 
$100,000  for  medical  research  work  in  France, 
an  appropriation  made  at  the  urgent  recom¬ 
mendation  of  members  of  General  Pershing’s 
medical  staff  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  relieving 
human  suffering. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  just  who 
the  ingenious  person  is  who  is  responsible  for 
these  rumors.  But  one  thing  is  sure — it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Red  Cross  member,  if  he 
cannot  locate  their  source,  at  least  to  refute 
them  and  to  see  that  they  go  no  farther. 
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Country  Life 


Eight  Color  Manuals 

For  1917 

Each  of  these  articles  will  be  a  little 
manual  of  its  subject 

EBRUARY 

The  Principles  of  interior  Decora¬ 
tion  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons 

Illustrated  with  eight  full  page  color 
slates  this  article  will  explain  the  prin- 
iples  of  interior  decoration  so  that  they 
:an  be  applied  practically. 

VIARCH 

The  Best  Garden  Flowers  and  How 
to  Know  Them 

148  color  pictures  of  the  best  flowers  for 
he  garden  will  illustrate  this  article.  All 
he  information  necessary  to  the  successful 
ultivation  of  all  of  them  will  be  given. 

\PRIL 

Fruits  For  the  Home  Garden  and 
Orchard 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  will 
ihow  the  fruits  in  their  natural  colors,  and 
ife  size.  It  will  also  explain  how  to  grow 
hem. 

V1AY 

Fish  and  Fishing 

This  article,  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
Xpert  fishermen  in  the  land,  will  be  illus- 
rated  in  color — will  show  the  fish  to  catch 
n  river,  lake,  and  ocean,  and  will  also 
ricture  the  most  successful  flies. 

JUNE 

The  Rose  For  America 

The  rose  number  will  show  in  color  all 
he  old  favorites,  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

DCTOBER 

A  Color  Guide  For  Oriental  Rugs 

The  color  illustrations  will  serve  to 
nake  the  text  much  more  understandable, 
,nd  the  combination  of  text  and  colored 
bictures  will  explain  oriental  rugs  so  that 
iny  one  can  know  the  good  ones. 

NOVEMBER 
Our  Own  Dog  Show 

The  dogs  will  be  pictured  in  full  color, 
ind  the  points  of  each  explained.  For  the 
log  lover  this  number  will  be  invaluable. 

DECEMBER 
Old  Prints 

Accurate  reproductions  of  a  number  of 
fine  old  prints  will  illustrate  this  article. 
The  text  will  explain  the  value  of  old 
Drints,  and  will  tell  why  various  prints 
liffer  in  value,  although  apparently  of 
qua]  worth. 


DURING  1917,  “Country  Life”  will  use  over 
200  illustrations  in  full  color,  and  nearly 
2,000  in  black  and  white,  200  pages  of  text 
will  be  added. 

Commencing  with  the  February  issue  each 
number  will  contain  at  least  one  article  so  com¬ 
plete  and  authoritative  as  to  constitute  a  little 
handbook  of  its  subject.  The  leading  article 
for  the  February  number  is  on  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion,  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons. 

“Country  Life”  devotes  all  the  restless  energy  of  its  cap¬ 
able  staff  to  creating  a  beautiful,  helpful  magazine  for  those 
who  live  in  the  country. 

You  Are  Interested  in  Gardens 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
them — to  their  planning,  to  the  care  necessary  to  obtain  de¬ 
sired  results,  to  planting  and  transplanting — to  everything 
that  will  aid  in  the  slightest  way  toward  the  successful  garden. 

You  Are  Interested  in  Architecture  and  Interior  Decoration 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  secures  articles  by  experts,  that 
picture  interiors  and  exteriors  of  beautiful  homes,  that  ex¬ 
plain  the  principles  of  architecture  and  interior  decoration — 
that  will  help  you  to  add  a  wing  or  a  sun-parlor,  to  decorate 
a  reception  hall  in  sumptuous  fashion  or  a  living  room  in 
simple  style. 

You  Are  Interested  in  Sports 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  devotes  space  to  golf  and  tennis, 
to  riding,  boating,  flying,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  list  of 
outdoor  sports.  The  important  amateur  contests  are  des¬ 
cribed,  and  every  number  will  contain  something  of  interest 
to  the  sportsman. 

You  are  interested  in  Country  Clubs,  in  Horses  and  / 
Dogs,  in  Everything  that  pertains  to  the  Country  / 
Home.  And  THIS  is  Your  Magazine.  /  R .  c. 

/  1-17 

Until  February  1st  35  cents  a  copy — $4.00  a  year  /  The  New 
After  February  1st  50  cents  a  copy  $5.00  a  {j^y 

/  Gentlemen: 

Use  the  coupon  to  take  advantage  /  I  enclose  herewith  |i 

of  the  special  short  term  offer 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City  New  York 


/  for  which  please  send  me 
/  the  next  three  numbers  of 
/  “The  New  Country  Life.” 


/  Name 


Address  . 
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Electricity’s  Latest 


A  Sewing  Machine  No  Bigger  Than  a  Typewriter 


An  electric  sewing  machine  that  you  can  carry 
actually  carry  in  one  hand — from  room  to  room.  Wt : 
not  in  use,  it  can  be  put  away  on  the  closet  shelf. 


Western  Electr 

Portable 
Sewing  Machine 


Write  nearest  branch  house 
for  Booklet  No.  501-R  C 


This  is  the  last  w 
in  electrical  househ 
conveniences — a  fi 
sized,  high-grade  sew 
machine  without  ' 
heavy  iron  frame,  trea 
and  other  parts  which 
made  unnecessary 
the  electric  motor  wh 
is  a  part  of  the  machi 
A  pressure  of  the  foot 
the  control  pedal  gu 
exact  speed  desired. 

This  is  the  greate 
gift  of  electricity  sin 
the  electric  iron  and  ele 
trie  vacuum  cleane 
Learn  all  about  it,  ai 
you  will  never  aga 
pedal  away  your  enerj 
on  an  old-fashioned  sev 
ing  machine. 

One  of  the  best  thins 
about  it  is  the  pric 
$35.00 — less  than  yo 
would  pay  for  most  ar 
of  the  well-known  make 
of  foot-power  machine 
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Savannah 
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EQUIPMENT 

FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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Absolutely 

Pure 


Never  Questioned 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made 
from  pure,  cream  of  tartar,  which 
is  derived  from  grapes.  It  per¬ 
fectly  leavens  the  food,  making 
it  appetizing,  delicious  and 
healthful,  and  its  superiority  in 
all  the  qualities  that  make  'the 
perfect  baking  powder  is  never 
questioned. 

No  Alum— No  Phosphate 


SURGICAL  DRESSINGS 


Where  Experience  Counts 


FOR  years  we  have  supplied  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  with  First  Aid  Packets. 

We  supply  the  American  Red  Cross  with  large  quantities  of  surgical  dressings. 

Many  leading  hospitals  express  a  definite  preference  for  B  &  B  Adhesive  Plaster,  Absorbent 
Cotton,  Gauzes,  Bandages,  and  other  dressings. 

This  experience  is  your  surety,  in  advance,  that  B  &  B  Products  will  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standards. 


Chicago  BAUER  &  BLACK  new  york 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INVALID  IN  YOUR  HOME 

_  YOU  N E ED  OUR  BOOK  OF _ 


COMFORT-GIVING  SICK-ROOM  APPLIANCES 

USED  IN  2000  HOSPITALS.  AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


BOOKLET  ALSO  CONTAINS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  NURSING  HINTS  EVER  WRITTEN 
SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  10c  TO  COVER  POSTAGE 

dept,  x  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  66  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 


URSES’  OUTFITTING  ASS’N 

450  Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 


INC. 


Jrons 

bs 

jffs 


READY  TO  WEAR 

Surgical 

Gowns 

Colored  Uniforms 

from  $2.35 

Caps 

from 

.15 

White  Uniforms 

from  $2.75 

Collars 

from 

.15 

ALSO  MADE  TO  ORDER 


CATALOGUE  A.  H. 


THE  RED  CROSS  M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  I 


Here  Are  the  Greatest 
Stories  of  All  Time ! 


The  stories  of  the  TRUE  ADVENTURERS 
— the  men  who  suffered  and  endured  and 
achieved — the  men  who  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  penetrated  the  jungles — who  ex¬ 
plored  the  seas  and  crossed  the  deserts — who 
KNEW  the  chances  and  took  them. 

They  Are  Great  Because 
They  Are  True 

We  have  searched  for  these  stories  for  years.  A  few 
were  resurrected  from  Government  archives  where  they 
had  been  long  buried  and  forgotten.  Others  were  found 
in  diary  form  handed  down  as  a  family  heirloom  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  are  still  searching  for 
others— BUT 

Those  that  we  have  discovered  have  been  brought 
together  from  all  corners  of  the  world  and  published  in 
the  OUTING  ADVENTURE  LIBRARY— There  are 
more  than  2,000  pages  of  action,  adventure  and  explor¬ 
ation — six  volumes,  uniformly  bound  in  dark  blue 
cloth;  stamping  in  white  and  gold.  We  want  you  to  see 
these  great  stories.  We  want  you  to  have  them  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  your  best  volumes.  They  were 
a  revelation  to  us— they  will  be  a  revelation  to  YOU. 

No  Money  is  Necessary 

The  six  big  volumes  together  with  a  year  of  OUTING, 
the  big  outdoor  magazine,  will  be  sent  to  you  at  OUR 
EXPENSE  subject  to  your  entire  approval.  The  cou¬ 
pon  tells  HOW.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  the 
TRUTH  of  these  adventurers  —  you  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  these  men  who  dared. 

Simply  Mail  the  Coupon 


OUTING  PUBLISHING  CO.  R.  C.  i 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  prepaid  on  approval  the  OUTING  AD\  EN- 
TURE  LIBRARY  of  six  volumes  and  OUTING— the  big 
outdoor  magazine  for  twelve  months.  If  I  like  them  I  will 
remit  within  io  days  Si.oo  and  thereafter  $1.00  a  month 
for  8  months,  or  $9.00  in  all.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  the 
books  within  10  days  at  your  expense  and  my  subscription 
to  OUTING  will  be  cancelled.  (If  payment  in  one  amount 
is  more  convenient,  remit  §8.00.) 


Name  . . 
Address 


The 

California 

Limited 

The  only  exclusively  first  class 
train  to  Southern  California 
viaanyline.  Carries  Pullman 
to  the 

Grand  Canyon 

of  Arizona — also  from  the  can¬ 
yon  to  Southern  California. 
El  Tovar  Hotel  on  the  rim 
of  the  canyon  is  under 

Fred  Harvey 

management  the  same  as  all 
our  dining  car  and  dining 
stations. 

Besides  the  California  Limited,  the 
Santa  Fe  operates  three  other  daily 
California  trains,  and  once  a  week 
in  winter — the  Santa  Fe  de-Luxe. 

May  I  send  you  booklets  of  Trains 
and  Trip? 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  114  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago 
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“An  Ounce  of  Prevention 
is  Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure” 

Secure  Immunity  against  Influenza  and  “Colds”  NOW  and  do 
not  wait  until  respiratory  affections  are  prevalent. 


Influenza  Serobaclerin  Mixed  Mulford 


(Oenaitizod  Influenza  Vaccm«Hiy*d) 


Influenza  Serobacterin  Mixed  Mulford  will  give  immunity  from 
attacks  of  “Colds”  and  influenza  to  a  large  percentage  of  persons 
suffering  with  periodic  attacks  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  passages 
caused  by  the  organisms  used  in  preparing  the  serobacterin.  Con¬ 
sult  your  physician. 


Supplied  in  packages  containing  four  aseptic  glass  syringes. 


Syringes  contain  killed  sensitized  bacteria  as  follows: 

Syringe  Syringe  Syringe  Syringe 
A 

B.  influenzae . 125 

Staphylococcus  albus . 125 

Staphylococcus  aureus . 125 

Streptococcus  .  125 

Pneumococcus . 125 

M.  catarrhalis  (group) . 125 


B 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 


c 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


1000  million 
1000  million 
1000  million 
1000  million 
1000  million 
1000  million 


Literature  describing  method  of  treatment  and  dosage  sent  on  request 

to  your  physician. 


.UV-FOto. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY 


,  'mmm  a 


Manufacturing  and  Biological  Chemists 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


mm 

^orato^ 
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What  the  American  Red  Cross  Has  Accomplish 

in  European  War  Relief 


A  Statement  to  the  Public 


Hospital 

Units 


Fighting 
Typhus 
in  Serbia 


Serbian 

Relief 


Syrian 

Relief 


In  Egypt 

Prisoners 
in  Russia 


Shipment 
of  Relief 
Supplies 


From  August  6,  1914,  to  September  30,  1916,  the  American  Red  Cross  received  contribute 
for  European  War  Relief  amounting  to  $2,144,968.17.  and  disbursed  $2,007,584.62,  leavin; 
balance  on  September  30,  of  $137,383.55.  Since  that  time  additional  amounts  have  been  receb  I 
and  other  expenditures  made. 

Of  the  money  received,  $412  635.04  was  designated  for  certain  purposes  and  scrupulou  I 
used  therefor.  The  estimated  value  of  supplies  donated  during  this  period  is  $978,309.54. 

Beyond  these  bare  figures  there  is  a  background  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  work  by  o'  I 
400  doctors,  nurses,  sanitarians,  and  other  representatives  sent  into  the  war  zone.  They  ho 
cheerfully  borne  hardship,  illness,  and  danger  to  bring  to  those  in  need  the  relief  made  possil 
by  the  combination  of  their  skill  with  these  great  gifts. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  announced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  there  have  been  , 
deductions  from  the  above  donations  to  meet  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Washingt 
Office  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  has  been  a  severe  drain  on  the  general  funds  of  t 
Society,  and  hereafter  a  deduction  which  is  authorized  by  the  Society  of  not  exceeding  5  per  eer 
will  be  made  to  cover  unusual  administrative  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  European  Wor 

During  the  first  months  of  the  War,  the  Red  Cross  devoted  itself  entirely  to  military  relii 
Its  greatest  work  involved  the  sending  of  hospital  units,  each  consisting  of  three  surgeons  ai 
twelve  nurses,  to  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Serhi 
For  the  first  terrible  year  of  the  War,  while  the  resources  of  the  belligerent  nations  were  heir 
taxed  far  beyond  capacity,  these  doctors  and  nurses  worked  among  the  wounded,  operating  militar 
hospitals  of  over  three  hundred  beds  each.  The  military  authorities  of  each  country  utilized  the- 
units  to  their  fullest  extent,  and,  often  in  emergency,  far  beyond  their  normal  capacities. 

The  approximate  cost  of  these  sixteen  expeditions  was  $352,000. 

This  does  not  include  the  constant  stream  of  hospital  supplies  sent  for  their  use. 

When  the  typhus  epidemic  swept  Serbia,  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  headed  a  sanitary  expeditio 
to  that  stricken  nation.  The  success  of  the  expedition,  fighting  against  desperate  odds,  is  a  brig), 
page  in  the  history  of  this  War.  The  expedition  was  financed  jointly  by  the  Red  Cross  and  th 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  approximate  cost  of  this  expedition  was  $180,000. 

Until  Roumania  entered  the  War,  Red  Cross  agents  were  able  to  ship  large  quantities  of  fo<x 
supplies  across  the  Roumanian  border  by  way  of  Hungary  to  Belgrade.  At  the  end  of  August 
318  car-loads  had  been  delivered  to  feed  the  starving  both  in  Serbia’s  capital  and  in  the  interior 
Other  supplies  were  sent  into  Serbia  from  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 

The  approximate  cost  of  this  relief  was  $120,000. 

Red  Cross  representatives  are  now  in  Greece,  with  emergency'  relief  funds  for  use  in  southen 
Serbia.  A  preliminary  shipment  of  relief  supplies  for  distribution  by  these  representatives  is  no' 
en  route. 

From  SyTia  comes  news  of  terrible  suffering  and  starvation,  the  effects  of  the  War  bein 
accentuated  by'  a  plague  of  locusts.  In  conjunction  with  the  Armenian  and  Sy'rian  Relief  Com 
mittee,  a  cargo  of  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  has  been  started  to  Beirut,  where  it  wi 
be  distributed  under  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Beirut  and  the  Turkisl 
Red  Crescent. 

For  many  months  a  Red  Cross  Committee  has  provided  relief  for  5,000  refugees  brought  fror 
Armenia  to  Egypt. 

Far  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  are  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians.  I\orl 
ing  through  Vladivostok,  Tientsin,  and  Peking,  American  Red  Cross  representatives,  in  spite  i 
the  great  distance,  bitter  cold,  and  hardships  of  travel,  have  accomplished  much  in  helping  thes 
unfortunates. 

At  the  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn,  a  shipping  depot  was  established  early  in  the  War,  whic 
has  been  at  the  service  of  all  societies  and  individuals  desiring  to  send  relief  to  Europe.  Th 
necessary'  space  for  operation  and  storage  has  been  generously  donated  by  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bus! 
The  services  of  the  entire  staff,  except  that  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Staub,  the  Manager,  have  been  pai 
for  through  the  generosity'  of  one  member  of  the  New  York  County'  Chapter. 

This  splendid  plant  has  been  maintained  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  Red  Cross. 
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t  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  to  September  30,  1910,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

To  the  Allied  Powers 


COUNTRIES 

No.  OF 

NO.  OF 

Purchased  Donated  Supplies 

Donated  Supplies  Total 

Shipments 

Packages 

Supplies 

Designated 

Undesignated  Value 

Belgium . 

.  .  .  38 

1,694 

507 

$  34,590.17 

$  30,059.11 

$  13,101.65 

$  77,750.93 

Belgium  via  Holland 

.  .  .  6 

19,971.10 

16,993.40 

34,544.55 

4,800.00 

41,764.50 

England  . 

.  .  44 

2,676 

51,332.45 

123,720.48 

44,733.65 

130,610.65 

France 

.  .  .  78 

12,028 

241,583.77 

79,860.35 

445,164.60 

Italy . 

.  .  .  26 

655 

16,141.32 

16,754.55 

14,992.70 

47,888.57 

Montenegro 

6 

372 

2,708.15 

9,950.00 

6,852.60 

19,510.75 

Russia  ..... 

.  .  .  32 

2,740 

14,381 

50,392.43 

34,931.85 

39,548.50 

124,872.78 

Serbia . 

.  .  .  34 

116,818.24 

83,348.23 

34,037.00 

234,203.47 

Total . 

.  .  264 

35,053 

$415,674.34 

$468,165.46 

$237,926.45 

$1,121,766.25 

To  the  Central  Powers 

Austria . 

.  .  .  14 

1,891 

$  18,409.54 

$  58,153.55 

$  18,773.00 

$  95,336.09 

1 

51 

996.25 

2,395.15 

18,818.40 

3,391.40 

122,029.30 

Germany 

.  .  .  12 

2,512 

29,481.56 

73,729.34 

Turkey 

3 

309 

7,025.86 

7,463.96 

14,489.82 

Prisoners  in  South  Africa 

and 

.  .  23 

6,123 

20,538.64 

92,884.23 

113,422.87 

Total . 

53 

10,886 

$76,451.85 

$224,767.12 

$47,450.51 

$348,669.48 

\tliations 


7or  the 
' entral 
°owers 


By  steady  and  diligent  effort  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian  steamship  companies  carry,  free  of  charge,  relief  supplies,  equipment,  and 
even  automobiles. 

The  American  War  Relief  Clearing  House  in  Paris  early  proved  its  use  in  centralizing  the 
distribution  of  supplies.  With  free  service  on  the  French  railroads,  this  great  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  remarkable  economy.  Toward  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Clearing 
House  the  Red  Cross  has  donated  $1,000  a  month,  and  has  utilized  its  services  wherever  possible. 
Many  supplies  which  the  Clearing  House  could  not  handle  have  been  distributed  through  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  who  have  willingly  assumed  the  duty  of 
delivery  with  little  or  no  expense. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  extended  its  field  of  usefulness  by  many  affiliations.  Help, 
cooperation  and  support  have  been  extended  to  Red  Cross  Committees  in  Peking,  Petrograd, 
Beirut,  Munich,  Constantinople,  Philippopolis,  and  Cairo,  Egypt. 

The  American  Red  Cross  uniform  is  worn  by  the  field  men  of  the  American  Relief  Clearing 
House  and  the  staffs  of  Automobile  Ambulances.  Sections  Nos.  5  and  7  operated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Herman  H.  Harjes  and  Mr.  Richard  Norton. 

Many  gifts,  large  and  small,  have  been  made  to  worthy  and  hard  pressed  causes  where  the 
need  was  greatest. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  Allies'  blockade  lias  made  it  impossible  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  or  any  other  organization,  to  make  shipments  to  the  Central  Powers.  After  a  long  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  Allies  have  agreed  that  they  will  allow  the  shipment  of  hospital  supplies  to  American 
units  of  doctors  and  nurses  established  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  operation  of 
military  hospitals.  The  units  will  be  six  doctors  and  eight  nurses,  operating  a  hospital  of  six 
hundred  beds.  Supplies  sent  for  the  use  of  these  units  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  permit,  be 
used  by  them  alone  and  then  destroyed.  One  or  more  units  will  be  sent  the  moment  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  completed  and  personnel  organized.  The  American  Physicians’  Expeditions  Com¬ 
mittees  of  New  York  and  Chicago  will  help  in  raising  funds  toward  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  personnel.  Considerable  quantities  of  supplies  designated  to  the  Central  Powers  are  now7 
stored  at  the  Bush  Terminal,  many  of  which  may  be  utilized  in  this  way. 


(This  in  brief  is  our  work.  There  is  work  ahead  of  a  nature  that  will  tax  every  resource  we  can  muster.  Large 
tions.  such  as  the  Syrian  and  Serbian  relief,  opportunities  to  help  in  the  care  of  tuberculous  and  convalescent 
ers  in  Switzerland  loom  large  in  the  near  future.  The  almost  daily  calls  of  the  great  Red  Cross  societies, 
te  organizations,  and  individuals  who  turn  to  us  to  help  them  bear  their  steadily  increasing  burdens,  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  generosity  of  the  American  people. 
Cut  Out  and  Mail 


changing  tides  of  war  must  determine  whither 
>rk  of  relief  will  turn.  We  must  deal  with  situa- 
s  they  arise. 

lout  your  contribution,  we  cannot  deal  with  them 
the  bitter  pleas  of  a  real  and  actual  need  that 
o  us  and  through  us  to  you  must  go  unanswered. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
American  Red  Cross 

Washington,  D.  C.  . _ 19 

I  enclose  $ _ for  a_J _ membership, in  the 


WM.  HOWARD  TAFT.  Chairman, 

ELIOT  WADSWORTH,  Acting  Chairman. 


American  Red  Cross. 

Send  The  Red  Cross  Magazine'to  me  as  follows: 


cribe  for  suffering  Humanity, 
ild  you  designate  your  gift  for  the  Allied  Powers 
Central  Powers,  for  any  one  nation  or  purpose  it 
in  full  as  you  direct. 

cription  undesignated  will  go  in  full  where  the 
:an  Red  Cross,  in  its  judgment,  can  accomplish 
atest  good. 


Subscribing  Mem.  $  2. 
Contributing  “  5. 

Sustaining  “  10. 

Life  “  25. 

Patron  “  100. 

Annual  (no  magazine)  1. 


( write  plainly) 
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The  great 
Christmas  Number 
Of  Life 
Is 

Now  on  sale 
Everywhere  in 
The  U.  S.  Price 
2^  cents. 

But 

If  you  become 
A  regular  yearly 
Subscriber,  rates 
Below,  you  can 
Have  this 

Number  included  in 
Your 

Regular  subscription. 
This 

Would  naturally 
Mean 
That  your 
Subscription 
Must  start 
With  the 
First  number 
In  December. 

Advise 

Us. 


‘This  surely  will  be  a  happy  New  Year” 


Send  names  and  addresses  with  check,  men¬ 
tioning  the  subscriptions  are  for  Christmas, 
and  we  will  commence  them  accordingly  and 
send  Christmas  Cards  announcing  the  gift. 
Life  will  be  on  a  non-returnable  basis — that 
is,  to  make  sure  of  getting  it  regularly,  you 
should  become  a  mail  subscriber. 

It  will  contain,  week  in  and  week  out,  more 
pictures  in  black  and  white  and  color,  by  our 
leading  artists,  than  any  other  weekly  periodi¬ 
cal  in  the  world. 


Special 

Offer 


/  Enclosci 

find  One  Uu! 
lar  tCanadiai 
?  i  .  1  3  ,  Foreigr 
$i.a6).  Send  Lin 
for  three  months  r 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no 
subscriptions  renewed  at  this  rate. 


LIFE,  44  West  31st  Street,  Xew  York. 

One  Year,  $5.00.  (Canadian,  $5.52  ;  Foreign,  $6.04 
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OUR  laboratories  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  mineral 
oils  obtainable  and  found  the  heavy  and  highly  viscous  Cali¬ 
fornian  oil  of  the  naphthene  senes  of  hydrocarbons  not  only 
to  surpass  in  essential  respects  the  other  American  oils,  but  also  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Russian  oils.  We  therefore  fixed  upon  this  heavy 
Californian  oil  as  the  best,  and  now  supply  it  alone  under  the  name 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  Squibb 

Heavy  (Californian) 

It  is  pure,  water-white,  and  tasteless,  specially  refined  under  our  control, 
and  exclusively  for  us,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California , 
which  has  no  connection  with  any  other  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Liquid  Petrolatum,  Squibb 

Heavy  (Californian) 

Has  the  Very  High  Specific  Gravity 

0.886  to  0.892  at  15°C. 

0.881  to  0.887  at  25°C. 

Also  an  Extraordinarily  High  Natural  Viscosity 

which  is  of  supreme  importance,  since  true  viscosity  is  the  chief  index 
of  lubricating  power. 

It  is  free  from  paraffin  and  all  toxic,  irritating  or  otherwise  undesirable 
compounds.  Its  high  viscosity  causes  complete  lubrication  of  the 
intestine;  with  softening  of  bowel  contents,  while  it  prevents  leakage 
or  dribbling. 

Its  palatability  favors  frequent  and  prolonged  dosage. 

It  is  sold  only  in  one-pint  bottles,  under  the  Squibb  label  and  guaranty, 
at  all  leading  drug  stores. 

E  IU-Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  SINCE  1858 


'or  snrl  '-tliT! 

If  You  Lived 

As  The  Gave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care  cf  itself. 

The  cave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenuous  life  in 
the  open.  His  digestive  apparatus  was  suited  to  that  kind 
of  an  existence. 

You  inherit  from  the  cave  man  the  same  internal  mech¬ 
anism,  but  you  eat  different  food  and  you  had  a  different 
hind  of  a  life. 

Hence  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  constipation  and 
its  constant  menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  is  to  adjust  that  “cave  man”  internal  mechanism  of 
yours  to  the  sedentary  life  and  concentrated  food  of  civilized  man. 

NUJOL  accomplishes  this  adjustment  by  preventing  the  bovvel  con- 
tents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural  movements  easy. 

It  doesn't  upset  the  ordinary  processes  of  digestion  ana  it  aoesn  t 
form  a  habit. 

NUJOL  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  at  all  drug  stores.  Refuse 
substitutes -look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  the  bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  H-6 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


CONSTIPATH.N  . 


for  booklet,  “THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION.”  Write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  on  the  margin  below 
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A  Lesson  in 
Preparedness 


Stegosaurus — the  plated  lizard — whom  you  see  above,  has  a  fine  lesson  in 
preparedness  for  to-day,  though  he  died  some  eight  million  years  ago. 

He  did  not  care  for  his  teeth,  and  all  his  15  feet  of  spiny  length  and  his  armored 
hide  did  not  save  him.  His  teeth  gradually  weakened  from  eating  ferns  and 
toadstools  instead  of  the  tougher  branches  he  formerly  fed  on,  which  helped  to 
cleanse  his  teeth  as  he  chewed. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became  what  we  call  a  weakling,  and  then,  like  all 
weaklings,  he  could  not  light  the  battle  of  life.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  stronger 
reptiles  and  by  his  own  weakness,  and  finally  every  Stegosaurus  was  gone. 
There  are  only  fossils  to  show  that  they  ever  existed. 


This  may  seem  rather  fanciful  as  a  reason  why  you  should  use  Colgate’s  Rib¬ 
bon  Dental  Cream  twice  every  day — but  the  lesson  is  there.  \  our  dentist  or 
your  doctor  will  tell  you  how  necessary  it  is  to  care  for  the  teeth — and  also  that 
Colgate’s  is  a  splendid  dentifrice,  approved  by  the  dental  profession. 

It  cleans  the  teeth  thoroughly  and  safely,  and  the  flavor  is  so  delicious  that  you 
enjoy  its  twice-a-day  use. 

Be  prepared — use  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  know 

Good  Teeth — Good  Health 


Sold  everywhere — or  a  trial  tube  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps 


Colgate  &  Co.  Dept.  30,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious ,  lasting ,  refined;  a  new  size  at  ioc.  a  cake 
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